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PREFACE. 


As  in  the  case  of  Horaee^  there  has  been  coUated  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  of  good  MSS.  of  Juvenal  to  supply  a  satisfactory  text  without 
resorting  to  conjecture ;  and  I  believe  there  is  authority  from  MSS. 
or  scholia  for  all  the  readings  I  have  adopted.  That  MS.  to  which 
most  weight  is,  perhaps  deservedly,  attached  is  commonly  called 
the  Codex  Budensis^  having  been  originally  in  the  royal  library  at 
Buda^  in  Hungary.  Where  it  is  now,  is  unknown.  It  is  referred 
to  in  these  notes  as  P.,  from  Pithoeus  (Pithou),  on  whose  collation, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  xientury,  our  knowledge  of  it 
chiefly  depends.  It  had  before  been  used  with  less  care  by  Valla, 
whose  edition  was  first  published  at  Venice  a  century  earlier  (1486)  • 

From  this  MS.  copious  scholia  were  published  by  these  editors, 
and  they  are  referred  to  generally  as  '  the  Scholiast  ^  in  this  and 
other  editions.  But  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand.  They 
have  been  carefully  edited  by  Heinrich  and  Schopen,  and  still 
more  so  by  Cramer  (Hamburg,  18&3),  who  found  a  MS,  at  St. 
Grallen,  in  Switzerland,  containing  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
scholia  as  the  MS.  of  Buda.  Cramer  assigns  the  St.  Gallen  MS. 
to  the  eleventh  century,  and  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  the 
same  source  as  the  other. 

The  Codex  Budensis  is  chiefly  relied  upon  by  two  late  editors, 
Otto  Jahn  (Berlin,  1861)  and  C.  P.  Hermann  (Leipzig,  1854), 
who  says  (Preface,  p.  19)  that  it  alone  represents  the  genuine  text 
of  Juvenal,  the  others  being  derived  from  a  text  '^  multiplici  veteris 
correctoris    licentia  deformatum.^'      I   look   upon   this  as  a  rash 
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assertion,  and  in  many  cases  I  have  preferred  the  readings  of  other 
MSS.,  of  which  Ruperti  has  g^ven  a  catalogue  and  description.  I 
myself  am  in  possession  of  one  which  is  not  in  Ruperti^s  list.  It  is 
neatly  written  on  parchment  in  8vo.  form,  but  is  incomplete  and  of 
no  particular  value,  being  an  Italian  MS.  of  the  early  part  perhaps 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  it  is  not  a  transcript  of  any  MS. 
referred  to  by  other  editors,  I  have  occasionally  noticed  it,  and 
have  called  it  M.  Many  of  its  readings  in  disputed  passages  I 
have  rejected. 

I  have  not  followed  implicitly  the  judgment  of  any  editor.  Jahn 
and  Hermann  rely  too  much  I  think  on  the  MS.  they  do  well  to 
prefer.  Hermann  keeps  more  closely  to  it  than  Jahn^  sometimes  I 
think  with  good  reason.  They  have  not  published  commentaries. 
The  notes  to  which  I  attach  most  value  are  those  of  Heinrich^ 
published  by  himself  without  the  text  in  1806,  1810,  and  repub- 
lished  by  his  son  two  years  after  his  death  (Bonn,  1839),  with  a 
text  corrected  in  accordance  with  his  father^s  commentary.  These 
notes  did  not  satisiy  the  judgment  of  Madvig,  who  thought  them 
t  beneath  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  their  author.  To  me  they 
appear  throughout  manly  and  sensible,  iree  &om  pedantry  (the 
plague  of  commentaries),  and  worthy  of  the  great  writer  whom  iti 
is  their  only  object  to  explain.  As  there  is  no  ancient  author  that 
requires  masculine  sense  to  understand  and  explain  his  meaning  so 
mueh  as  Juvenal,  so  I  know  of  no  commentator  on  any  author  that 
surpasses  Heinrich  in  that  quality.  His  notes  are  in  German,  and 
I  suppose  this  is  the  reason  why  Ruperti^s  edition  continues  to  be 
much  used  by  students  in  this  country.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
industrious  man  of  weak  mind,  always  liable  to  waver  when  his 
judgment  happens  to  be  right,  but  never  to  be  relied  upon  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  Nor  is  he  strictly  honest,  for  he  changed  his  interpre- 
tations  in  some  instances  in  his  later  edition,  without  acknowledging 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Heinrich  for  his  second  thoughts.  A 
smart  and  rather  sarcastic  review  of  Ruperti^s  notes  was  put  forth 
by  Heinecke  (HaUe,  1804),  and  is  sometimes  referred  ta  in  the 
notes  of  this  edition.  Heinecke  is  ofben  wrong  himself.  He  was 
young  when  he  wrote.     The  Parisian  editor,  Achaintre  (1810),  has 
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nothing  to  recommend  him.  He  has  borrowed  without  acknow- 
ledgment  from  Ruperti ;  so  at  least  that  editor  says.  His  remarks 
are  very  feeble.  He  has  added  in  a  separate  volume  notes  more 
valuable  than  his  own  by  the  two  brothers  Valesii,  written  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  but  never  before  published  entire. 
He  also  had  access  to  a  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Paris.  How  he  used  them  his  references  are  too  general 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge.  The  only  English  edition  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  is  one  by  Mr.  Mayor  (Cambridge,  1853),  intended 
for  the  use  of  schools ;  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  large  compila- 
tion,  from  various  sources,  of  references  to  other  authors,  classical 
and  ecclesiastical,  some  given  as  quotations,  but  most  by  reference 
to  the  places  in  which  the  passages  are  to  be  found.  The  object  of 
this  is  said  to  be  "  to  rescue  certain  authors  from  undeserved  con- 
tempt.^'  The  authors  meant  are  those  later  than  the  Augustan 
age.  Whether  they  are  held  in  undeserved  contempt,  or  whether 
this  commentary  has  helped  to  rescue  them,  I  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Mayor  does  not  approve  of  Heinrich,  and  from  the  nature  of  his 
own  commentary  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would.  His 
text  professes  to  be  that  of  Jahn,  "exoept  in  orthography  and 
punctnation.'^  In  his  interpretation  when  he  has  an  opportunity 
he  foUows  the  judgment  of  Madvig,  in  whose  Opuscula  there  are 
two  essays  in  which  some  passages  of  Juvenal  are  commented  upon. 
With  all  respect  for  that  eminent  scholar,  I  do  not  think  the  inter- 
pretation  of  Juvenal  was  quite  in  his  way.  I  have  mentioned  his 
opinion  in  several  places.  The  names  of  Grangaeus,  Britannicus, 
Henninius,  and  other  scholaris  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
oentnries,  will  be  found  in  these  notes.  Their  commentaries,  in 
part  or  entire,  are  colleeted  in  a  thick  quarto  volume,  published  at 
Leyden  by  Henninius  in  16^95,  which  book  Ruperti  calls  ^'  indi- 
gestam  vanae  speciosaeque  doctrinae  farraginem,  rudemque  rerum 
inutilium  molem.'^  It  contains  much  that  is  wrong  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  gOod,  and  Ruperti  need  not  have  despised  it.  The  edition  of 
Lubinus  (Hanover,  1 603)  I  have  had  by  me.  Rupertr  looks  upon 
him  as  "  verbosus  nugator.^^  He  was  a  leafned  man  and  the  friend 
of  leamed  men,  and  often  understood  Juvenal  where  Ruperti  did  not. 
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Of  the  Englisli  translations  I  have  referred  to,  those  of  Dryden 
and  Gifford  are  the  ablest.  Dryden  has  not  translated  all  the 
Satires.  Holydajr^s  is  a  quaint  piece  of  rhyming  prose,  with  some 
learned  notes.  He  ofben  hits  the  sense  where  others  miss  it.  Dr. 
Johnson^s  imitations  of  the  third  and  tenth  Satires  I  have  noticed 
in  their  places.  Happening  to  have  the  Italian  translation  by 
Teodoro  Aecio  (Lugano,  1S28),  I  have  sometiraes  referred  to  it; 
and  have  found  it^  as  far  as  I  have  done  so^  sensible  and  ofben 
correct.     I  believe  it  has  a  high  reputation  in  Italy. 

Having  edited  Horace  for  this  seriesy  I  have  referred  freely  to  my 
own  notes  in  that  edition.  I  hope  I  shall  not  appear  egotistical  in 
80  doing.  I  must  either  have  taken  this  course^  or  repeated  aknost 
word  for  word  what  I  had  written  before. 

This  has  been  found  still  more  necessary  with  respect  to  Persius^ 
who  has  imitated  Horace  so  freely  as  to  compromise  his  character 
for  originality^  though  he  has  merits^  as  well  as  defects^  that  arc 
his  own. 

This  author  has  lately  been  edited  (Leipzig,  1843)  with  much 
care  by  Otto  Jahn^  whose  edition  of  Juvenal  is  mentioned  above. 
His  notes  on  Persius  are  in  the  style  of  Ruperti^s  on  Juvenal^ 
though  they  have  more  merit.  Readers  who  wish  to  be  referred  to 
a  great  variety  of  authors  and  critics,  will  use  Jahn^s  edition  for 
that  purpose  '.  For  the  author^s  meaning  Heinrich  is  a  better  guide 
in  my  opinion.  His  notes  were  edited  at  the  request  of  his  son  by 
Jahn  the  year  after  his  own  edition^  and  seven  years  afrer  the  death 
of  Heinrich.  They  are  shorter  and  less  elaborate  even  than  those 
on  Juvenal,  but  whatever  Heinrich  says  is  to  the  purpose  and  the 
fruit  of  hifi  own  intelligence.  The  freshness  of  that  sort  of  com- 
mentary  is  very  pleasant  to  those  who  have  waded  through  a  sea 
of  complicated  notes,  in  which  every  thing  more  or  less  remotely 
bearing  upon  the  text  is  brought  in  to  smother  it.  When  are 
authors  to  be  made  their  editors'  first  and  only  consideration  ?' 

The  edition   of  Casaubon  represents  the  leaming  of  that  great 


*  Jahn's  Prolcgomena  on  tbe*Life  and  Scholia  and  MSS.  of  Peraius  are  the  best  part 
of  his  book.    Thougb  long  and  rather  tedioas,  they  are  schohirlike  and  nscfal. 
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scholar.  It  has  been  lately  repiiblished  by  Duebner  (Leipzig,  1839), 
with  the  text  revised  but  not  improved  by  this  editor,  who  has 
added  to  Casaubon^s  notes  the  conflicting  opinions  of  other  com- 
mentators.  The  notes  of  Lubinus  are  so  wordy  and  embarrassed 
as  to  be  quite  unreadable.  Plum  and  Koenig  have  fumished  the 
world  with  long  commentaries,  of  which  Plum's  is  the  better.  Pas- 
sow^s  edition  (Leipzig,  1809)  is  accompanied  by  a  German  trans- 
lation,  and  a  commentary  in  the  same  language  on  the  iirst  Satire. 
In  cases  of  difficulty  I  have  not  been  able  to  rely  upon  his  judg- 
ment.  Orelli  has  given  the  text,  scholia,  and  many  of  the  various 
readings  of  Persius  in  his  Eclogae  Poetarum  Latinorum.  His  text 
is  good,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  consider  it  with  respect.  Every 
editor  who  thinks  as  he  ought,  independently,  will  have  his  own 
opinion  of  his  author^s  meaning ;  and  so  will  choose,  out  of  many 
that  may  have  authority,  that  reading  which  best  represents  his 
opinion.  With  this  remark  I  disclaim  any  want  of  proper  deference 
to  the  scbolarship  of  others  more  leamed  than  myself.  Scholarship 
(of  a  certain  sort)  and  leaming  do  not  always  go  along  with  judg- 
ment;  sometimes  they  tend  to  obscure  it;  nor  are  all  editors 
leamed  that  contrive  to  seem  so. 

The  scholia  on  this  author,  published  with  great  care  by  Jahn, 
are  more  numerous  than  those  on  Juvenal.  They  passed  among 
scholars  of  the  early  time  as  the  production  of  one  person,  and  he 
no  other  than  Annaeus  Comutus,  the  teacher  of  Persius.  It  does 
not  require  much  discrimination  to  see  that  they  are  not  from  that 
source,  and  do  not  contain  a  syllable  that  was  written  near  the  time 
of  the  poet.  Jahn  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  later  Cornutus  of  the  tenth  century,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary  also  on  Juvenal.  K  this  be  so,  he  may  have  used  notes  of 
earlier  Grammarians  than  himself  without  acknowledgment.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  a  great  deal  of  foolish  matter  in  these 
scholia. 

Of  the  MSS.  of  Persius  Jahn  has  mentioned  and  described  sixty- 
seven,  of  which  the  most  memorable  are  a  fragment  of  the  first 
Satire,  edited  by  Mai  from  the  famous  Vatican  Palimpsest,  and 
two  others  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  which  bear  an  inscrip- 
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tion,  showing  that  they  were  both  copied  jfrom  a  MS.  writteft  in 
the  year  a.d.  402,  by  one  Fl.  Julius.  The  later  of  these,  which  is 
at  Bome,  Heinrich  collated.  The  collation  of  the  earlier  used  by 
Jahn  is  by  Duebner.  Their  task  was  rendered  more  laborious  by 
the  strange  orthography  of  the  MSS.  and  their  many  palpable 
blunders.  A  more  accurate  and  useful  MS.  is  one  of  the  tenth 
century  (which  is  not  however  complete),  in  the  library  of  Bem. 
There  are  several  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Persius,  though  he  must  have  been  but  little  understood ',  was  a 
good  deal  read  among  the  semipagani  of  the  mediaeval  monsusteries. 

The  Satires  of  Persius  are  here  joined  with  those  of  Juvenal, 
according  to  a  common  practice.  But  except  for  the  convenience  of 
publication,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so.  United  they 
form  a  fair-sized  volume,  which  separately  they  would  not  do 
except  by  extending  the  notes  on  either  to  an  inordinate  and  useless 
length.  Persius,  though  older  than  Juvenal,  yet,  as  being  less  read 
and  of  less  importance,  is  usually  and  rightly  put  afber  him. 

It  is  easy  to  write  long  notes  on  such  authors  as  these ;  indeed 
the  diflScuIty  is  to  write  at  moderate  length ;  even  without  the  prac* 
tice,  which  I  think  objectionable,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  an 
embarrassing  heap  of  references.  Among  other  ways  of  lengthening 
this  commentary  was  one  which  to  some  general  readers  would  have 
been  acceptable.  I  might  have  dwelt  upon  the  immorality  of  the 
age,  and  contrasted  the  practice  of  the  heathen  with  the  contem- 
porary  precepts  of  the  Christian.  But  I  do  not  think  any  observa- 
tions  of  mine  would  have  strengthened  the  language  of  Juvenal, 
and  if  I  have  helped  Christians  to  read  and  understand  him,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  They  will  be  able  then  to  compare  the  profligacy  of 
the  degenerate  Boman  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian^s  profession, 
and  perhaps  may  find  in  the  rebukes  of  the  Satirist  matter  for  more 
useful  contemplation  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  vices  and 
superstitions  of  former  ages,  and  overlooks  the  vices  and  super- 
stitions  of  our  own. 


>  Jnhn  gives  an  instance  of  a  gloss  written  in  the  elevcnth  centnrj,  in  the  margin  of 
the  laat-named  MS.»  on  vi.  28 :  *'  JBrutUa  Saxa,  in  qnibns  Brntus  fnperatus  est.*' 
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I  'have  not  thought  it  right  to  omit  any  part  of  these  Satires. 
The  character  of  the  writers  is  seen  throughout,  and  the  spirit  even 
of  the  coarsest  parts  is  manifestly  that  of  virtue.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  boys,  and  I  believe  that  those  are  exceptions  on 
whom  such  passages  as  are  usually  expunged  are  likely  to  have  an 
injurious  efFect.  Wantonness  is  one  thing,  and  the  stem  reproof 
of  wantonness  in  terms  it  best  understands  is  another,  and  few 
minds  fail  to  see  the  difference.  I  have  thought  it  enough  to  pass 
over  the  worst  passages  without  comment. 

He  who  is  occupied  with  the  labours  of  two  professions,  the  cares 
of  a  large  family,  and  the  unavoidable  distractions  of  a  town  life, 
may  claim  some  indulgence  for  the  defects  of  a  work  requiring  much 
attention  and  a  clear  judgment  at  every  point,  and  for  the  execution 
of  which  only  a  limited  time  could  be  allowed.  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances  for  students  and  general 
readers  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand 
and  take  an  interest  in  those  writers,  especially  the  former,  who  has 
great  charms  for  all  that  can  appreciate  a  vigorous  mind  and  Stoical 
integrity.  In  this  task  I  am  thankful  to  have  had  the  advice  and 
sympathy  of  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Long. 
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The  character  of  Horace's  mind  was  such,  that  his  own  ezperience  and 
the  events  of  his  life  come  naturally  into  his  writings,  and  a  tolerably 
full  and  accurate  biographj  of  that  poet  has  been  gathered  from  his  own 
pen.  His  poems  form  a  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits,  including  his 
own  picture  in  every  stage  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  Juvenal.  He  had 
to  deal  with  vice  and  folly  more  than  a  century  older  than  the  vice  and 
foUy  of  Horace'8  day,  and  a  tjrranny  which  Horace  never  witnessed. 
The  playful  personalities  of  Horace  did  not  suit  Juvenal*s  subject,  and 
would  not  have  represented  his  way  of  viewing  it ;  nor  did  they  suit  the 
severe  and  defiant  spirit  in  which  he  approached  it.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  traces  of  JuvenaFs  life  in  his  satires  are  very  slight. 

There  are  several  ancient  biographies  to  be  found  in  various  MSS.  of 
the  Satires,  one  of  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  older  than  the 
rest.  It  is  not  uncommonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
grammarian  Probus ',  but  it  is  published  among  the  memoirs  attributed 
to  Suetonius.  It  may  be  a  fragment  taken  from  Suetonius'  life  of  the 
poet.  The  foUowing  is  a  translation  of  that  memoir,  according  to  the 
most  probable  version  of  the  text  x — 

"  Junius  Juvenalis,  .the  son  or  the  alumnus  (it  is  uncertain  which)  of 
a  rich  freedman,  practised  declamation  till  near  middle  liflB,  more  for 
amusement  than  by  way  of  preparing  himself  for  school  or  forum. 
Afterwards,  having  written  a  clever  Satire  of  a  few  verses  on  Paris 
the  pantomimus,  and  a  poet  of  his,  who  was  puffed  up  with  his  paltry  six 
months*  military  rank,  he  took  pains  to  perfect  himself  in  this  kind  of 
writing.  And  yet  for  a  very  long  time  he  did  not  venture  to  trust 
any  thing  even  to  a  small  audience.     But  afb^r  ^k  while  he  was  hqard  by 

>  See  I4fe  of  Persias,  p.  xxiy, 
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great  crowds,  and  with  great  success,  several  times  :  so  that  he  was  led 
to  insert  in  his  first  writings  those  verses  which  he  had  written  first : 

'  Quod  non  dant  proceres  dabit  hiBtrio :  tu  Cainerinos 
Et  Bareas,  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas  ? 
PraefectoB  Pelopea  facit,  Philomela  tribunos  >.' 

The  player  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  favourites  at  court,  and  many  of 
his  supporters  were  daily  promoted.  Juvenal,  therefore,  fell  under 
Buspicion  as  one  who  had  covertly  censured  the  times  ;  and  forthwith 
under  colour  of  military  promotion,  tiiough  he  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  was  removed  from  the  city,  and  sent  to  be  praefectus  of  a  cohort 
which  was  stationed  in  the  farthest  part  of  £g7pt.  That  sort  of 
punishment  was  determined  upon  as  being  suited  to  a  light  and  jocular 
offence.     Within  a  very  short  time  he  died  of  vezation  and  disgust." 

The  chief  points  stated  in  the  foregoing  life  are,  that  Juvenal  was  the 
Bon  of  a  rich  freedman  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption  (for  this  I  suppose 
the  writer  means)  ;  that  he  was  a  practised  rhetorician;  that  he  began 
to  write  satire  afler  middle  life ;  that  his  first  attempt  was  an  epigram 
upon  Paris  the  pantomimus';  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  production  to  write  Satires  on  a  larger  scale,  which  at  first  he 
concealed,  but  aflerwards  read  them  to  large  audiences  with  great 
applause  ;  that  whereas  he  was  rash  enough  to  introduce  in  one  of  his 
poems  the  original  epigram  (which,  as  I  suppose  the  writer  means  to 
imply,  so  became  more  public,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  reached 
the  ears  of  the  person  it  was  aimed  at),  Paris  by  his  influence  at 
court  obtained  his  banishment,  under  the  honourable  form  of  a  militaiy 
conmiand,  to  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt ;  thi^t  he  was  then  eighty  years 
of  age  *,  and  that  he  shortly  died  of  vexation. 

Another  of  these  notices  states  that  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  that  he  retumed  from  exile,  survived  the 
reign  of  Tngan,  and  finally  died  of  old  age  in  a  fit  of  coughing. 

In  a  third  we  are  told  that  when  he  retumed  to  Rome,  finding  his 
friend  Martial  was  dead,  he  died  of  grief  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

A  fourth  says  it  was  Domitian  who  exiled  him  ;  that  he  never  re- 
tumed,  but  that  afler  correcting  and  adding  to  his  Satires  in  Egypt,  he 
died  there  of  old  age  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

From  a  fifth  we  leam  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  equestrian  rank 
through  his  own  merit ;  that  the  place  of  his  honourable  exile  was 
Scotland,  and  that  the  motive  was  that  he  might  be  killed  in  battle ; 

'  S.  yii.  90,  sqq. 

'  Thongh  there  were  two  players  of  this  name,  one  a  favonrite  of  Nero,  the  other  of 
Domitian,  there  can  be  no  donbt  the  writer  means  Domitian'8  man. 

^  As  Pftris  was  pnt  to  death  a.d.  83,  this  wonld  make  Juvenal  to  have  been  bom 
about  theyear  one  of  the  Christian  era  (vi.  87,  note). 
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that  the  emperor  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  hun  with  the  army,  wrote 
these  words,  '^et  te  Philomela  promovit'*  (alluding  to  his  own  epigram), 
and  that,  leaming  from  this  the  anger  of  the  cmperor,  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

The  sixth  memoir  makes  Trajan  the  emperor,  Paris  being  still  the 
hero  of  the  epigram,  and  agrees  with  the  fiflh  about  Scotland. 

A  seventh  agrees  substantiallj  with  the  first,  except  that  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  been  Nero. 

These  seven  are  published  at  the  end  of  Jahn*s  edition. 

It  seems  clear  that  not  one  of  these  notices  is  original.  They  have 
come,  and  that  not  at  first  hand  probably,  from  two  or  three  common 
stocks,  which  have  been  confounded  aecording  to  the  fancy  of  the 
writer ;  and  whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the 
originals  has  been  perverted  and  confused  in  the  later  editions,  which 
show  very  little  evidence  of  accurate  information. 

The  onlj  authoritj  for  Juvenal*s  birthplace  contained  in  his  poems  is 
in  Sat.  iii.  319,  where  his  friend  says^  "quoties  te  Roma  tuo  refici  pro- 
perantem  reddet  Aquino."  But  this  only  shows  that  Juvenal  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  that  town.  Persius  (S.  vi.  7)  speaks  of  the  sea 
on  the  Ligurian  coast  as  '  meum  mare,'  because  he  was  staying  there  at 
the  time,  but  no  one  now  infers  from  this.  that  he  was  bom  on  that 
coast*.  Where  Juvenal  was  bom  therefore  is  uncertain*,  and  the 
time  of  his  birth  is  equally  so. 

That  he  wrote  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  who  succeeded  Nerva 
A.D.  98,  is  certain  from  the  allusioi^  in  the  first  Satire  (v.  47),  and  the 
eighth  (v.  120)  to  the  crimes  and  banishment  of  Marius  Pnscus,  whose 
exile  took  place  a.d.  100. 

Another  proof  is  that,  in  Sat.  xii.  75,  he  refers  to  the  inner  basin  of 
the  Portus  Augusti,  constmcted  bj  Tr^jan.  [Xf  Juvenal  wrote  this 
Satire,  the  conclusicm  from  tbe  text  is  tme  ;  and  if  he  did  not,  the  passage 
still  proves  that  this  Satire  was  writte»  after  Trajan*8  port  was 
constracted.] 

In  Sat.  vL  602,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  waj  ladies  wore  their  hair, 
which  seems  to  show  that  this  Satire  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
or  earlj  in  that  of  Hadrian  (see  note). 

In  V.  407  of  the  same  Satire,  I^psius  traees  a  reference  to  the  reduc- 
tion  of  Armenia  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  bj  the  same 
emperor,  in  a.d.  106.     T^^  argument  however  has  not  much  force. 


^  See  Life  of  PeruGMk 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  snppose  the  gTammarians  had  more  authority  for  calling  him 
Aqainas  than  we  have.  Xn  Fithoeus'  MS.  it  is  said,  *'  Juvenalem  aliqai  Ghillam  propter 
corporis  magoltajdiDiem,  aUqm  Aqoimitem  dicont." 
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Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan  in  a.d.  117,  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
silence  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  vi.  555,  which  makes  it  appear  that  the 
Satire  was  written  before  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  at  its  commencement, 
for  he  restored  that  oracle  which  Nero  had  stopped.  This  probablj 
took  place  during  Hadrian'8  residonce  at  Athens,  a.d.  123 — 126. 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  years  of  his  reign  Hadrian  erected  the  mag- 
nificent  palace  near  Tibur,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist  ;  probably  not 
before  a.d.  134.  But  it  is  certain  it  was  not  built  when  Juvenal  wrote 
his  fourteenth  Satire,  or  he  would  have  referred  to  it  among  the  build- 
ings  he  names  w.  86 — ^91. 

But  the  seventh  Satire,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dispute, 
appears  to  me  to  bear  the  strongest  intemal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  in  Hadrian's  reign.  He  was  an  author  himself,  and  the  patron 
of  authora,  and  Juvenal  could  not  have  said  this  of  any  of  the  other 
emperors  that  preceded  him  without  egregious  flatterj,  of  which  he  was 
incapable.  The  statement  pf  the  Scholiast  that  in  that  Satire  **  Nero- 
nem  palpat "  is  not  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fifteenth  Satire  tums  upon  an  event  said  to  have  happened 
"  nuper  Consule  Junio  "  (v.  27)  ^  It  may  not  be  possible  to  say  with 
certaintj  which  consul  Junius  he  refers  to.  But  my  own  opinion,  and 
that  of  manj  others,  is,  that  it  was  Junius  Rusticus  who  was  consul  in 
A.D.  119,  the  second  jear  of  Hadrian's  reign.  I  cannot  doubt  that  in 
this  Satire  Juvenal  refers  to  his  own  experience  of  Egypt  during  a  resi- 
dence  there  in  former  years.  Heinrich's  pupil,  Francke,  hos  taken 
great  pains  to  show  that  Juvenal  had  never  been  in  Egypt.  But  he  is 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  so  many  verses  as  spurious  which  I  believe  to  be  as 
genuine  as  any  in  the  Satire,  that  his  arguments  are  of  no  value  in  mj 
opinion.  It  is  possible  Juvenal  may  have  been  in  Egypt  before  a.d.  84, 
when  the  onlj  other  Junius,  Appius  Junius  Sabinus,  was  consul,  that 
being  the  third  jear  of  Domitian's  reign.  In  that  case  the  whole  storj 
of  his  exile  bj  Domitian  becomes  a  &ble,  asthe  details  of  it  manifestlj 
are,  unless  it  be  said  that  the  Satire  was  written  in  Egjpt,  or,  if  written 
at  Rome,  that  the  poet  had  been  recalled  bj  the  emperor  who  sent  him 

'  Jahn  and  C.  F.  Hermaim,  in  their  editionB,  have  adopted  the  Tariant  Jonco  for 
Jonio,  from  Rthoeos'  MS.  Hermann,  in  his  Diasertation  on  the  seyenth  Satire 
(GOttingen,  1843),  takes  Jnnios  Rnsticns  for  the  consul,  bnt  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  (1854)  he  argues  for  Juncus,  who,  he  says,  waa  Ck)nsul  Suffectus  aj>.  127.  I 
adhere  to  Junius;  but  Hermann'8  date,  whichis  eight  years  hnter,  wouldnot  materially 
affect  the  view  I  take  of  the  poefs  career.  Juncus  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti  till 
A.D.  182,  and  Hermann,  in  his  Dissertation,  doubts  the  ezistence  of  an  earlier  Juncus : 
«  Siquidem  Juncum  consulem,  si  quis  unquam  fuit,  non  noyimus  ante  a.  127  p.  Chr. 
quo  suffectos  certe  S.  Julium  Juncum,  Man.  Vibium  Servium  nuper  demum  Clem. 
Cardinalis  in  Actis  Acad.  Rom.  Archaeol.  1835,  T.  vi.  p.  240  probare  conatus  est." 
(Disput.  p.  6,  n.) 
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away,  for  it  was  written  shortly  after  the  consulship  of  Junius,  and 
therefore,  if  Sabinus  be  the  man,  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  beginning 
of  Doniitian's  reign.  But  it  will  be  shown  below  that  the  banishment 
could  not  have  happened  till  late  in  Doniitian*s  reign,  and  I  believe 
Hadrian's  consul,  Junius  Rusticus,  is  meant,  and  that  the  Satire  was 
written  early  in  Hadrian's  reign,  that  is  about  a.d.  121,  or  two  years 
afler  the  consulship  of  Junius '. 

In  Sat.  xiii.  17  he  speaks  of  Calvinus,  the  friend  he  addresses,  as 
then  sixty  years  old,  and  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Fonteius.  I  think 
it  almost  certain  that  the  consul  referred  to  is  L.  Fonteius  Capito,  cos. 
A.D.  69,  and  that  therefore  the  Satire  was  written  towards  the  be- 
ginning  of  Hadrian*s  reign,  and  not  earlier  than  a.D.  119. 

The  earlier  date  to  .which  Lipsius  and  others  refer  it,  as  stated  in  my 
note  (xiii.  17),  is  forty-seven  years  before  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Either,  therefore,  Juvenal  did  not  write  at  all  in  that  reign,  or  this 
Satire  was  written  while  Hadrian  was  emperor,  about  a.d.  119. 
Otherwise  JuvenaFs  Satires  must  range  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  or 
thereabouts,  and  oneof  the  very  best  must  have  been  nearly  the  earliest. 
Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  allusion  to  Meroe  in  v.  163  of  this 
Satire,  resulted  from  personal  observation,  must  be  prepared  to  admit 
the  later  date,  or  to  suppose  that  the  banishment  of  Juvenal  to  Egypt 
by  Domitian  is  altogether  fabulous, '  and  that  his  visit  to  that  country 
must  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  if  not  before  it,  since 
the  Satire,  according  to  the  other  hypothesis,  must  have  been  written 
about  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  and  nine  years  before  Domitian 
became  emperor. 

Thus  the  sixth,  seventh,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires  have  intemal 
evidences  by  which  they  may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
of  these  the  three  last,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  written  under  that 
emperor. 

But  if  we  take  a.d.  120  as  the  latest  date  of  which  there  is  evidence, 
how  far  back  may  we  go  to  determine  the  author's  age  ? 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  first  Satire  was  written  in  Trajan's  reign, 
not  long  after  the  banishment  of  Marius  Priscus,  a.d.  100. 

The  reference  to  war  on  the  Euphrates  in  the  eighth  Satire  (v.  61) 
makes  it  probable  that  the  poem  was  written  during  the  Armenian  and 
Parthian  wars  (a.d.   114 — 116),  in  the  course  of  which   (a.d.    115) 

*  Ruperti,  I  think,  is  right  in  saying  "  Satira  xv.  hoc  forte  anno  scripta  (121)  non 
snperiore,  nam  si  tain  recens  factum  esset  quod  in  ea  narrat,  poeta  opinor  v.  27  simpli- 
citer  dixisset '  nuper»'  neque  acyecisset  *  Consule  Jnnio '  **  (V ita  Juv.  per  annos  digesta, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxx).  This  commentator  thinks  that  JuvemJ,  now  in  hb  eighty-first  year,  was 
suspected  of  having  written  Satire  vii.  against  Hadrian,  and  was  banished  by  him. 
Poor  old  man ! 

a 
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Axmenia  was  finally  subdued  by  Trajan.  In  v.  120  the  same  Mariua 
is  referred  to  as  hayiug  *  nuper '  stripped  the  Africans.  But  *  nuper '  ia 
used  with  much  latitude,  and  the  name  of  Marius  was  long  held  in 
remembrance  as  the  great  spoiler  of  provinces,  having  been  made  more 
notorious  through  the  celebrity  of  Tacitus  the  historian  and  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  were  employed  to  prosecute  him,  just  as  the  speeches  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan  against  Warren  Hastings  have  perpetuated  and 
spread  the  ill-&me  of  his  Indian  govemment. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fourth  Satire  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  a.d.  96,  since  his  death  is  expresslj  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
verses.  This  Satire  therefore  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Nerva 
fix)m  September,  a.d.  96,  to  January,  a.d.  98,  or  very  early  in  his  suc- 
cessor  Trajan's  reign.  The  subject  would  only  -amuse  soon  after  the 
tyrant*s  death. 

The  twelfth  Satire,  which  refers  to  Trajan's  basin  in  the  Portus 
Augusti  (v.  76,  &c.),  must  have  been  written  in  his  reign  or  after  it. 
This  argument  assumes  what  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
Scholiast  is  right  in  attributing  this  work  to  Trajan  *. 

According  to  these  calculations  eight  out  of  the  sixteen  Satires  were 
written  after  the  death  of  Domitian.  The  sixteenth  is  a  fragment,  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  not  the  last  written,  it  was  not  begun  very 
long  before  the  last,  whichever  that  may  have  been.  Thus  more  than 
half  the  extant  Satires  were  written,  as  I  suppose,  between  a.d.  96  and 
A.D.  120,  or  some  of  them  possibly  a  little  later,  a  period  of  at  least 
twenty-four  years. 

If  any  credit  is  due  to  the  statement  of  the  Grammarians,  in  which 
they  all  agpree,  that  Juvenal  did  not  begin  to  write  in  this  style  till  he 
was  near  middle  life,  we  may  suppose  that  none  of  the  Satires  were 
written  much  before  the  death  of  Domitian.  We  cannot  tell  how  long 
the  vigorous  spirit  that  appears  in  all  these  poems  may  last,  and  show 
itself  in  eompositions  of  this  sort.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  Horace 
soon  got  tired  of  Satire.  His  mind  and  circumstances  were  very  difie- 
rent  from  Juvenars.  But  twenty-four  years  after  the  period  of  middle 
life  carries  a  man  on  to  an  age  when,  under  ahnost  any  circumstances, 
the  mind  loses  its  freshness  and  seeks  rest,  at  least  from  the  excitement 
of  such  compositions  ;  and  I  think  Juvenal  could  not  have  been  more 
than  f(M*ty,  and  probably  not  so  much,  when  Domitian  died.  This  may 
be  affirmed  whether  the  Gnunmarians  have  stated  the  truth  on  the 
above  point  or  not,  if  my  calculations  are  ndt  altogether  wrong.     This 

>  Cnimer  (Italy,  ii.  14)  thlnks  the  Scholiast  has  confoanded  this  work  with  the  har- 
honr  of  CentnmoeUae  (CiTit^  Yecchia),  which  was  constrncted  by  Tr^an ;  but  Sir  W. 
Qell  (Bome  and  ita  Vicinity,  ii.  176,  sqq.)  and  otber  scbolars  entertain  no  doubt  of  tbis 
basin  too  being  Tnyan^s. 
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would  put  his  birth,  at  the  earliest,  in  the  third  jear  of  Nero,  a.d.  56, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  not  far  from  the  date.  [Ribbeck 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  Juvenalis  Sat.  Praefatio.]  That  he 
was  familiar  with  the  iniquities  of  Nero  does  not  certainly  prove  that 
he  lived  in  his  reign,  and  according  to  the  above  supposition  he  was  not 
more  than  twelve  when  Nero  died,  perhaps  less.  Of  Domitian  he  writes 
with  a  contempt  and  loathing  which  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  times,  and  a  memory  full  of  disdain.  That  he 
was  of  fuU  age  in  Domitian's  reign  is  certain,  since  he  had  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Martial  before  the  seventh  book  of  his  Epigrams 
was  published,  That  book  was  written  a.d.  93,  and  contains  two 
epigrams,  one  alluding,  and  the  other  addressed,  to  Juvenal,  in  terms  of 
affectionate  familiarity.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  proof  that  Juvenal 
was  not  exiled  by  Domitian,  at  any  rate  till  after  the  above  jear,  which 
was  ten  years  afl^r  the  death  of  Paris,  and  not  three  jears  before 
Domitian's.  In  MartiaFs  twelfth  book  there  is  an  epigram  (18)  addressed 
to  Juvenal  at  Rome,  Martial  being  at  his  native  place,  Bibilis  in  Spain. 
This  epigram  was  written  between  the  years  a.d.  100  and  104,  not  long 
afler  the  accession  of  Trajan,  and  it  supposes  Juvenal  to  be  wandering 
restlessly  about  the  town  and  tiring  himself  with  attendance  on  great 
people.  If,  therefore,  anj  banishment  took  place  in  Domitian's  time, 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  that  assigned  bj  the  Grammarians,  and 
it  must  have  been  of  short  duration. 

Adopting  then  such  data  as  appear  to  have  any  probabilitj  in  them, 
the  following  maj  be  laid  down  as  a  sketch  of  Juvenars  life,  without 
pretending  to  accuracj,  for  which  there  are  no  materiab. 

His  name  was  Decius  Junius  Juvenalis. 

He  was  bom  possibly  at  Aquinum,  in  Latium,  about  the  beginning  of 
Nero*s  reign,  that  is  soon  afler  a.d.  64,  of  respectable  parents,  his 
father  being  a  rich  libertinus,  and  he  himself  therefore  ingenuus.  He 
received  tlie  usual  education  of  a  Roman  boj  and  youth,  as  he  says  (S. 
i.  15): 

"  Et  nc»  ergo  maiiiiin  femlae  subdazimns,  et  nos 
ConaiUum  dedimns  SuUae  priyatus  nt  altum 
Dormiret." 

He  took  the  *  toga  virilis '  abont  the  beginning  of  Yespasian^s  reign. 
A.D.  70,  and  having,  as  he  says  above,  leamt  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  he 
continued  to  practise  it  as  a  man,  not  professionaily,  but  for  his  own 
amusement,  through  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  the  greater  part  of 
Domitian's,  that  is,  till  the  year  a.d.  94,  in  which  year  or  the  next  he 
by  some  means  offended  Domitian,  and  was  sent  bj  him  into  £g7pt 
with  a  military  command,  such  as  civilians  often  received  during  the 
Empire.     In  a.d.  96  Domitian  was  killed  and  Nerva  succeeded  him. 
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Thiii,  or  80on  aflerwards,  Juyenal  was  allowed  to  give  up  hls  command 
and  retum  to  Rome,  being  at  the  time  of  his  retum  about  forty  years  of 
age.  MartiaPs  epigram  proves  that  he  was  not  altogether  independent 
or  eomfortable  about  this  time.  Nerva  reigned  less  than  two  years,  and 
Trajan  succeeded  to  the  empire  a.d.  98,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  soon  afler  a.d.  100,  Juvenal  first  published  a  volume  of  Satires 
(of  which  the  first  in  our  collection  was  one),  having  already  recited  them 
to  large  audiences.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these,  or  parts  of 
them,  had  been  composed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian^  or  even  earlier,  but 
that  the  poet  had  not  ventured  to  make  them  public.  He  continued  to 
write  freely  during  Trajan's  reign,  which  euded  a.d.  117,  when  Juvenal 
was  about  sixty,  and  during  the  earlj  years  of  Hadrian's  reign,  that  is, 
till  about  A.D.  120.  During  this  reign  he  may  have  lived  in  comfort 
through  the  liberality  of  the  emperor,  though  his  household  was  on  a 
frugal  scale,  as  he  tells  us  in  Sat.  xi.,  from  which  (v.  65)  we  leam  that 
he  had  property  at  Tibur.  It  is  not  impossible  he  may  have  lived  till 
the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  Hadrian  a.d.  138,  when 
Juvenal  was,  according  to  this  sketch,  eighty  or  a  little  more. 

Thus  the  statements  of  the  Grammarians  in  respect  to  the  poefs  age, 
and  of  that  writer  who  says  he  died  of  old  age  in  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  would  be  bome  out.  I  have  also  allowed  the  fact  of  an  honour- 
able  banishmcnt  into  Egypt,  though  not  the  cause  assigned  by  the 
Grammarians,  which  is  impossible.  That  Juvenal  did  not  professedlj 
compose  satire  tiU  late  in  life,  is  admitted  and  accounted  for.  Likewise 
that  he  may  have  written  verses  before  he  ventured  to  publish  them, 
and  that  some  of  these  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  his  Satires,  is 
allowed.  It  is  also  admitted  that  he  attended  the  usual  schools  in  early 
life,  and  practised  rhetoric  till  middle  age.  Beyond  these  facts  the 
Grommarians  I  believe  have  been  misled,  probably  by  mistaken  infcr- 
ences  drawn  from  allusions  in  the  Satires  themselves,  a  fertile  source  of 
error  and  of  pretended  leaming  on  the  part  of  the  Scholiasts  on  all  the 
ancient  authors. 

The  fact  of  the  banishment,  though  allowed  as  not  being  chronolo- 
gically  impossible,  I  nevertheless  think  is  an  error,  but  an  early  one,  as 
is  proved  by  a  verse  quoted  from  Sidonius  ApoIIinaris,  whp  believed  the 
whole  story,  including  Paris'  share  in  it.  He  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  says  (Carm.  ix.  270,  sqq.)  : 

"  Non  qui  tempore  Caesaris  secuodi 
Aetemo  eoluit  Tomos  reatu  (i.e.  Orid) ; 
Nec  qui  consimili  deinde  casu, 
Ad  vulgi  tenuem  strepentis  auram, 
Irati  flut  lustrionis  exul." 


'  See  Introduction  to  S.  ii. 
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Indepeudentlj  of  the  chronological  difficulties  in  respect  to  Paris,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  verses  quoted  by  the  Grammarians  were  ever 
intended  as  a  satire  on  him,  but  if  anj  thing  as  a  compliment.  So  at 
least  thej  appear  in  the  connexion  in  which  we  have  them.  And  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  in  that  connexion  they  could  not  have  given  offence 
to  the  emperor,  whoever  he  was,  since  the  Satire  sets  out  from  the  first 
with  such  praise  as  the  worst  of  these  princes  coveted  and  rewarded, 
praise  for  his  exclusive  support  of  leaming.  If  therefore  it  had  been 
possible  to  admit  these  verses  as  the  cause  of  Domitian's  displeasure,  it 
must  have  been  when  thej  appeared  separately  as  an  epigram,  or  with  a 
different  context  from  the  present,  which  it  must  be  admitted  they  do 
not  very  well  suit,  if,  as  seems  certain,  the  rest  of  the  Satire  was  written 
long  aflerParis'  death.  It  is  the  way  with  the  Roman  Satirists  torepre- 
sent  living  names  and  characters  by  dead,  and  some  have  supposed  that 
by  Paris  is  meant  a  favourite  actor  of  a  later  reign.  But  though  there 
may  have  been  later  counterparts  of  Statius,  it  is  not  likelj  that  there 
was  another  Paris,  or  anj  one  whom  his  name  would  represent,  whether 
with  Hermann  we  refer  the  Satire  to  Trajan's  time,  or,  as  I  believe  it 
should  be,  to  Hadrian's. 

As  to  the  place  of  Juvenal's  supposed  exile,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary  to  argue  the  subject  against  Francke ',  who  denies  the  fact  and 
declares  Juvenal  never  was  in  Egjpt  at  all,  or  against  Hermann ',  who 
holds  that  he  was  sent  to  Scotland.  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  been  in 
Egypt  before  he  wrote  the  fifteenth  Satire.  That  he  ever  visited 
Britain  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  and  it  is  not  very  likely.  It  is  enough 
to  saj  that  Agricola  fought  the  last  battle  in  Caledonia  (on  the  Gram- 
pians)  A.D.  84,  in  which  year  he  was  recalled,  having  completely  sub- 
dued  the  country.  But  we  have  seen  that  Juvenal  was  at  Rome  as  late 
as  A.D.  94,  after  which  there  was  no  fighting  against  the  Scoti,  and  if  it 
was  the  emperor^s  desire  that  the  poet  should  be  killed,  as  the  Gram- 
marian  says,  he  would  not  have  been  sent  to  join  the  troops  in  Britain 
for  that  purpose.  The  inscription  quoted  by  Hermann,  if  genuine,  and 
if  it  refers  to  our  Juvenal,  prov^s  nothing  in  favour  of  a  Caledonian 
exile.  [See  the  note  on  Sat.  iii.  320.  Ribbeck  assumes  that  the  inscrip- 
tion  there  mentioned  refers  to  the  Satirist  Juvenal,  who  according  to  this 
inscription  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  as  a  commander  of  a 
oohort  of  Delmatae  or  Dalmatae,  and  he  adds  *  quoniam  Dehnatarum 
cohortem  annis  civ.  cvi.  cxxiv.  in  Britannia  tetendisse  docent  diplo- 


'  Examen  criticam  Decii  Junii  Juvenalis  vitae,  Altona,  1820,  and  Quaestio  altera, 
Dorpat,  1827. 

s  Preface  to  his  edition,  Leipzig,  1854,  and  De  Satirae  Septimae  Temporibus  Dis- 
putatio,  Gattingen,  1848. 
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mata  (cf.  E.  Huebner  Mus.  Rhen.  xi.  30),  eiuBque  et  praefecti  et 
tribuni  apparent  (cf.  Henzen  annal.  antiquitt.  Rhen.  xiii.  87),  satis 
probabilis  hominum  doctorum  conjectura  est,  poetam  nostrum  aliquando 
in  Britannia  functum  esse  militia.] 

Of  Juvenars  personal  character  it  is  not  so  easy  to  form  an  cstimate 
from  his  writings  as  it  is  of  Horace'8.  That  his  invectives  against  tho 
vices  of  his  time  are  not  the  mere  artistic  and  declamatory  compositions 
which  some  writers  suppose  them  to  be,  but  the  fruits  of  an  honest 
indignation,  of  rare  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  of  a  large  knowledge  of  the 
world,  I  think  is  manifest.  His  hinguage  is  unreserved  in  dealing  with 
the  foulest  vices,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  being  himself  a  loose 
liver  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  When  Horace  is  coarse  he  betrays 
something  of  sjmpathy  with  vice,  while  Juvenal  shows  only  contempt 
for  it.  Although  therefore  an  expurgated  edition  of  Juvenal  would 
have  more  gaps  than  an  expurgated  edition  of  Horace,  a  well-regulated 
mind  would  be  less  ofiended  with  the  entire  text  of  Juvonal  than  with 
that  of  Horace.  JuvenaFs  morality  was  of  a  higher  and  less  technical 
sort  than  Horace's,  and  has  led  some  into  the  notion  that  he  drew  it 
from  the  purest  source,  and  was  in  understanding,  if  not  by  profession, 
a  Christian.  This  of  course  is  absurd.  He  knew  human  nature,  and 
he  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  was  not  blinded  by  self-indulgence,  and 
60  was  able  to  state  the  law  of  conscience  in  a  way  to  astonish  some 
Christians,  to  whom  that  law  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

Apart  from  his  morality  Juvenal  was  a  great  master  of  words,  and 
had  a  large  fund  of  illusti-ation.  His  pictures  drawn  from  real  life,  as  I 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  the  notes,  are  particularly  happy:  whether 
they  represent  the  common  room  of  a  tavern,  or  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or 
the  inside  of  a  soldier's  hut  or  of  a  camp,  or  a  schooh*oom,  or  the  greedy 
crowd  at  the  sportula,  or  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  a  drunken  brawl,  these 
and  a  hundred  other  scenes  are  so  drawn  that  an  artist  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  transferring  them  to  canvas.  But  his  hand  must  be  vigorous 
and  his  brush  free,  or  he  would  do  no  justice  to  Juvenal. 

There  is  one  particular  form  of  lust  from  which  modem  wickedness 
shrinks,  but  which  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  Roman  society  under 
the  Empire.  This  vice  is  exposed  in  two  Satires  of  great  power  (ii.  ix.). 
The  wickedness  of  women  was  never  so  unsparingly  handled  as  it  is  in 
the  sixth  Satire,  a  composition  of  extraordinary  power  and  variety.  The 
general  degradation  of  Roman  life  and  manners  is  exposed  in  the  firat, 
third,  and  fourteenth  Satires,  and  in  the  last  of  these  the  chief  cause  of 
the  universal  wickedness  is  laid  open  in  the  indifTerence  of  parents  to 
the  morals  of  their  young  children,  and  the  example  which  handed  down 
vice  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  The  degradation  of  the 
Senate,  once  the  fountain  of  honour  and  authority,  and  the  proudest 
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institution  of  a  haughty  people,  but  now  obedient  to  the  wantonness  of 
a  tjrant  who  mocked  its  weakness  and  played  with  its  servility,  is 
amusingly  shown  in  the  fourth  Satire.  The  fifth  exposes  a  difierent 
Bort  of  servilitj,  that  of  parasites,  who  sell  their  independence  and 
accept  contempt  for  the  sake  of  a  meal  grudgingly  given,  a  low  practice 
which  was  more  systematized  at  Rome,  if  it  was  not  much  more  common, 
than  it  is  in  our  own  countrj.  The  neglect  of  literary  men  has  a  Satire 
to  itself  (the  seventh) ;  aristocratic  pride  has  another  (the  eighth).  The 
cunning  of  will-hunters  is  hit  off  at  the  end  of  the  tweli^h,  which  is  not 
among  the  most  interesting  of  these  compositions.  It  relates  chiefly  to 
the  arriyal  of  a  friend  after  a  dangerous  vojage,  and  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  familiar  letter  than  of  a  Satire.  The  dishonest j  of  the  age 
is  described  in  the  thirteenth  Satire,  which  contains  some  of  Juyenal's 
finest  verses,  and  shows  him  in  the  best  character.  This  also  is  in  the 
form  of  an  epistle  to  a  friend,  and  so  is  the  eleventh,  which  contains  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  contrasts  the  poefs  own  plainness  of  living  with 
the  luxurious  habits  of  his  contemporaries.  Thns  Juvenal  goes  through  all 
the  great  scandals  of  his  day,  and  treats  them  unsparingly.  The  crimes 
and  criminals  of  former  reigns  are  freely  introduced  bj  way  of  illustra- 
tion,  but  this  is  because  the  vices  of  one  reign  represented  those  of 
another,  and  the  names  of  the  dead  could  be  more  safelj  used  than  of 
the  living.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  Domitian,  are  aU 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  to  point  a  moral  or  illustrate  some  adpect 
of  crime. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Juvenal'8  poemsy  the  tenth,  has  more  of  the 
declamatorj  character,  which  some  of  his  critics  attribute  to  all.  It  is 
on  the  vanitj  of  human  wishes,  whidi  is  illustraited  chiefij  by  historical 
examples,  and  the  poem  has  not  much  bearing  upon  the  particular 
character  of  his  times.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  that  sort  of  com- 
position  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  fifteenth  Satire  is  connected 
with  a  scene  of  little  general  interest,  an  Egyptian  squabble,  Juvenal'B 
own  interest  in  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  been  in 
the  country  where  it  happened.  The  last  Satire,  Lf  it  had  been  com- 
pleted,  wotild  have  fumished  a  sketch  of  military  life,  sarcastic  but 
good-hmnoored,  from  which  a  good  deal  of  infonnation  might  have  been 
derived. 
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LIFE  OP  PERSIUS. 

The  principal  facts  of  Persius'  life  may  be  gathered  from  a  memoir  of 
which  the  foUowing  is  a  translation.  The  author,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  Suetonius,  cannot  be  conjectured  with  probability.  It  appears  in 
most  of  the  old  MSS.  of  Persius,  and  in  some  of  the  oldest  is  said  to  be 
extracted  from  a  commentary  of  Valerius  Probus.  That  name  is  given 
to  other  memoirs  besides  this,  and  whether  it  represents  one,  or  two,  or 
several  early  Grammarians,  is  uncertain.  There -is  no~3oubf  however 
that  the  account  is  verj  old,  and  the  statements  have  an  air  of  truth 
which  is  confirmed  by  intemal  evidence.  There  is  little  in  Persius' 
writings  on  which  to  construct  an  imaginary  biography,  and  this  is  so 
far  a  guarantee  for  the  gennineness  of  this  Grammarian^s  facts. 

"  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus  was  born  the  day  before  the  nones  of  December, 
in  the  corisulship  of  Fabius  Persicus  and  L.  Vitellius  ^  He  died  the 
eighth  day  before  the  kalends  of  December,  in  the  consulship  of  P. 
Marius  and  Asinius  Gallus*.  He  was  bom  [in  Etmria'],  at  Volaterrae, 
a  Roman  eques,  bj  blood  and  marriage  connected  with  men  of  the 
highest  rank.  He  died  at  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Appian  road,  on 
his  own  estate.  His  father  Flaccus  left  him  a  minor,  about  six  years 
old.  His  mother  Fulvia  Sisennia  afterwards  married  Fusius,  a  Roman 
eques,  and  him  too  she  buried  within  a  few  years.  Flaccus  pursued  his 
studies  until  his  twelfth  jear  at  Volaterrae ;  afler  that  at  Rome  with 
the  grammarian  Remmius  Palaemon,  and  the  rhetorician  Virginius 
Flavus  *.  When  he  was  sixteen  jears  old  he  first  began  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Annaeus  Comutus,  to  whom  he  became  so  much  attached 
that  he  never  left  him,  and  by  him  he  was  initiated  to  a  certain  extent 
in  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  friends  from  his  earliest  jouth,  Caesius 
Bassus,  and  Calpumius  Sura  *,  who  died  young  during  Persius'  iifetime. 

1  4th  Deoember,  a.d.  34.  >  24th  November,  a  j).  62. 

'  Heinrich  puts  these  words  in  brackets. 

*  Most  MSS.  have  Flaccus ;  but  Flavus  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  oldest,  and  is 
probably  the  true  name. 

*  Thc  cominon  rcading  is  Statura. 
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He  reverenced  as  a  father  Servilius  Nonianus.  Through  Cornutus  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Annaeus  Lucanus  likewise*,  who  was  of  his 
own  age  and  a  disciple  of  Cornutus.  Now  Comutus  was  a  tragic  writer 
of  that  day  ^,  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  he  lefl  hehind  him  hooks  of  philo- 
Bophj.  Lucanus  so  admired  the  writings  of  Flaccus,  that  while  he  was 
reciting  he  could  scarcelj  refrain  from  crying  out  [and  saying  that  this 
was  true  poetry]  •.  He  hecame  acquainted  with  Seneca  also,  late  in 
life^  hut  not  so  as  to  he  taken  hy  his  character.  He  enjoyed  in  Comu- 
tus'  house  the  society  of  two  most  learned  men  of  very  holy  lives,  at 
that  time  eamestly  engaged  in  philosophy,  namely,  Claudius  Agathe- 
mems,  a  physician  of  Lacedaemon,  and  Petronius  Aristocrates  of 
Magnesia,  whom  ahove  all  others  he  admired  and  emulated,  for  they 
were  his  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  Comutus  •.  He  was  also  for 
nearly  ten  years  greatly  beloved  by  Paetus  Thrasea,  and  travelled 
with  him  sometimes,  Thrasea  having  married  Persius*  kinswoman  Arria. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  gentle  manners,  of  maidenly  modesty,  of  hand- 
£ome  form,  and  a  pattern  of  piety  towards  his  mother,  and  sister,  and 
aunt.  He  was  discreet  and  chaste.  He  lefl  about  two  million 
sesterces  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  only  wrote  a  note  to  his  mother, 
asking  her  to  give  Comutus  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  as  some  say, 
but  as  others  wiU  have  it,  twenty  pounds*  weight  of  wrought  silver,  and 
about  seven  hundred  volumes  of  Chrysippus,  or  all  his  library  \  But 
Comutus  took  the  books  and  lefl  the  money  for  his  mother  and  sister, 
whom  he  had  made  his  heirs  *.  He  wrote  seldom  and  slowly.  This 
very  book  he  lefl  unfinished.  Some  verses  have  been  taken  from  the 
end  of  the  book,  that  it  might  seem  finished.  Comutus  made  some 
trifling  corrections;  and  when  Caesius  Bassus  asked  that  he  might  him- 
self  be  allowed  to  edit  it,  he  gave  it  him  for  that  purpose.  Flaccus  also 
in  his  boyhood  had  written  a  comedy  called  Restio  •,  and  one  book  of 


*  By  * Annaenm  etiam  Lncanum'  he  means  Lucanus,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Annaei, 
as  Cornntus  himself  was. 

7  *  Tragicus,'  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  most  prohahly  corrupt. 

'  "  Quin  illa  esse  vera  poemata  diceret.''  These  words  are  no  douht  an  interpohition. 
Heinrich  thinks  the  interpolator  had  in  mind  the  modest  language  of  Persius  in  the 
Prolog^. 

*  '  Comuti  minores.'  The  common  reading  is  '  Comuto.'  Agathemerus'  name  is 
giren  as  Ag^temus  in  the  MSS.     See  helow. 

>  This  should  he  '  or  as  somc  say/  but  the  text  is  defective.  (Heinrich.)  As  to  the 
hooks  of  Chrysippus,  see  Introduction  to  S.  v. 

'  The  MSS.  have  "  pecnniam  sororibus  quas  irater  heredes  fecerat  reliquit,'*  which 
contradicts  what  has  just  been  said.  <  Frater '  was  added  when  the  first  mistake,  'sorori- 
bus,'  was  made. 

*  The  MSS.  have  Vescio.  Hcinrich  changes  this  to  Bestio,  the  Kopemaker,  which 
was  the  title  of  one  of  Laberius'  furces. 
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*OSoiiroptica  *,  and  a  few  rerses  for  the  wife  of  Thrasea,  on  her  mother 
Arria,  who  had  killed  herself  before  her  husband '.  AU  these  Gomntus 
advised  his  mother  to  destroy.  When  his  book  was  published,  men 
began  forthwith  to  admire  and  to  seize  upon  it  *.  [He  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  stomach  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his.  age  \  But'  afterwards,  when 
he  had  left  his  school  and  teachers,  haying  read  the  tenth  book  of 
Lucilius,  he  conceived  a  great  .desire  to  write  Satires.  The  beginning 
of  that  book  he  imitated*,  first  intending  to  abuse  himself  ^  and  afier- 
wards  every  body,  which  he  did  with  such  invtectives  against  the  modem 
poets  and  orators,  that  he  even  attacked  Nero,  the  reigning  emperor. 
The  verse  he  wrote  against  Nero  was  as  follows : 

'AariciilaB  Aflini  Mida  rex  habet,' 

but  it  was  corrected  by  Comutus  in  the  following  way : 

'  Aaricalafl  Asini  qaiB  non  habet  ? ' 

lest  Nero  should  think  it  was  said  against  himself."] 

Persius  then,  as  he  has  always  been  called  in  modem  times  rather 
than  by  his  cognomen,  Flaccus,  bj  which  his  contemporaries  knew  him, 
was  of  equestrian  rank,  and  was  bora  at  Volaterrae  (Volterra),  in 
Etruria,  on  the  4th  of  December,  a.d.  34,  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Tiberius.  His  father  Flaccus  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  he 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  mother  Fulvia  Sisennia  at  his  native 
place,  where  he  went  to  school  till  he  was  twelve  years  old  *.  Like 
Horace,  he  then  was  taken  to  Rome  and  sent  to  a  grammar  and  a  rhetoric 
school,  the  former  being  imder  the  management  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  teachers  of  the  day,  Remmius  Palaemon  *,  the  other  of  Virginius 
Flavus,  a  rhetorician  of  eminence,  who  was  afterwards  exiled  by  Nero  *. 
He  took  the  '  toga  virilis '  at  sixteen,  the  usual  age,  and  according  to 
custom  lefl  school  and  went,  as  we  should  call  it,  to  a  private  tutor,  L. 

*  "  *OZotiroptK&y  librum  unnm."    See  below. 

*  i.  e.  bcfore  her  hosband  killed  himself.    See  below. 

*  *  Diripere.'    See  note  on  Jav.  vi.  404,  **  qais  diripiatar  adalter." 

7  This  contra^cts  the  other  statement,  that  he  diod  ▲.D.  62,  that  is,  near  the  end  of 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  This  claase  is  not  from  the  original,  bnt  added  by  the  oom- 
piler  in  ignorance. 

'  What  follows  is  oat  of  order,  and  probably  made  ap  by  the  oompiler. 

'  See  note  on  S.  i.  1. 

1  The  Scholiast  on  v.  1  says,  "semetipsam  rcdargait,  qaod  ipse  reliqait  carmina,  qoae 
valgofl  lectaram  non  sit,  qaoniam  nou  sont  vulgaria,  et  qaod  minime  conveniant  robusto 
ingenio  et  libidini." 

>  The  beginnmg  of  A.D.  47,  7th  of  Claudius. 

s  See  Juv.  S.  vii.  215. 

<  Tac  Ann.  xv.  71.    Quintilian  thought  highly  of  him  (viL  4.  40). 
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Annaeus  Cornutus,  a  philoeopher  of  the  Stoic  school,  to  which  most 
men  of  thought  at  that  time  belonged.  To  Comutus  he  became  much 
attached,  and  the  friendship  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  obli- 
gations  to  this  excelicnt  man  he  feelingly  acknowledges  in  the  fifth 
Satire.  While  he  was  at  school  he  appears  to  have  written  a  comedy; 
also  a  poem,  probably  of  a  humorous  cast,  which  he  called  *OSonropiKd, 
Wayside  Verses,  or  The  Traveller,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and 
some  verses  on  the  death  of  his  kinswoman  Arria.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Caocina  Paetus,  who  for  treason  was  put  to  death  bj  Claudius.  The 
aliusion  in  the  life  is  to  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Paetns  was 
required  to  be  his  own  executioner.  His  wife,  who  loved  him  devotedlj 
and  had  dedared  she  would  die  with  him,  took  a  dagger,  stabbed  herself, 
drew  it  out,  and  handed  it  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Paetus,  it  is  not 
painful  *.*'  This  happened  a.d.  42,  before  Persius  was  eight  years  old. 
These  early  productions  his  mother  kept  till  her  death,  and  then,  bj  the 
jadicious  advice  of  Comutus,  destroyed  them. 

How  soon  after  his  father's  death  his  mother  married  again,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say.  But  that  she  remained  with  her  two  children,  Auhis 
and  his  sister,  at  Yolaterrae,  till  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  that  she  continued  to  superintend  his  education  till  he  went  to 
Comutus,  may  be  assumed.  The  Scfaoiiast,  on  S.  vi.  6,  says  that  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  married  in  Liguria,  where  Persins  was 
staying  when  that  Satire  was  written.  It  is  more  likelj  that  she  retired 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  to  a  house  lefl  her  bj  her  second  husband, 
after  his  death,  leaving  her  son  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  gnidanco 
and  roof  of  Comutus  *. 

At  this  time  he  formed  an  intimate  aoquaintance  with  that  Caesius 
Bassus  to  whom  the  last  Satire  is  addressed,  and  with  Calpumius  Sura, 
of  whom  however  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  Grammarian  telb  us, 
that  he  died  yoong,  and  that  Persius  survived  him. 

*  See  Pliny,  Epp.  iii.  16.    Martial  (i.  14)  has  an  epigrain  on  tbis  event : 

"  Casta  8U0  gladiom  com  traderet  Arria  Pacto^ 
Quem  de  visceribas  traxerat  ipsa  Buis, 
'  Si  qna  fides  yuluus  quod  feci  non  dolet/  inquit» 
'  Sed  quod  tu  facies  hoc  milii,  Pbete,  dolet.' " 

*  From  Persius'  way  of  speaking  of  Lunae  Portus  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
he  was  bom  there.  But  independently  of  the  ezpress  testimony  of  the  Grammarian, 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  in  the  name  of  Sisennia,  which  is  Etrurian,  and  in  Arria 
his  kinswoman  ha^ing  married  Caecina,  whose  family  were  natives  of  Volaterrae,  to  con- 
firm  the  statement  that  Persius  was  bom  there.  Thore  is  of  course  no  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  tradition  which  is  mentioncd  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Bayle^s  notice  of 
Pernus  in  his  Dictionary,  that  a  modem  fnmily  of  Voltcrra  (the  Falconcini)  are  derived 
fxom  Persius'  father,  who  had  but  one  son,  and  he  died  unmarried.  From  the  same 
souroe  I  leam  that  ahouse  was  shown  a  oentury  ago  at  Volterra  as  that  of  Persius. 
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The  Grammarian  says  he  reverenced  as  a  father  Servilius  Nonianus, 
who  was  probably  a  friend  of  his  own  father.  His  praenomen  was  Marcus. 
He  was  consul  the  year  after  Persius  was  bom,  and  died  two  years  before 
him.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  public  speaker  and  as  an  historian,  and 
likewise  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  as  Tacitus  says  ^  The  Scholiast  says 
that  Persius'  honest  friend,  Macrinus  (Plotius,  the  Scholiast  calls  him), 
to  whom  the  second  Satire  is  addressed,  lived  with  Servilius,  and  so 
perhaps  the  intimacy  between  these  friends  began. 

Among  his  fellow-pupils  was  M.  Annaeus  Lucanus,  author  of  the 
Pharsalia,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  whose  career,  like  that  of 
Persius,  was  short.  He  was  about  the  same  age  as  Persius  when  they 
were  studying  together,  and  smnrived  him  not  more  than  three  years. 
He  was  put  to  death  for  joining  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero, 
A.D.  65 '.  Jahn  takes  pains  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  great  sym- 
pathy  between  the  impetuous  Spaniard  and  the  quiet  modest  Persius; 
but  very  opposite  characters  are  drawn  into  intimacy  by  circumstances 
^nd  by  particular  points  of  mutual  attraction.  Lucanus  praised  the 
poetry  of  Persius  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  that  would  be 
a  virtue  in  his  or  any  author's  eyes. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  through  Comutus  or  Lucanus  that  Persius  became 
acquainted  with  another  of  the  Annaei,  M.  Seneca,  uncle  of  Lucanus. 
This  acquaintance  did  not  begin  so  soon  as  the  others,  and  Persius  was 
old  enough  to  form  a  deliberate  judgment  of  Scneca's  character,  and 
according  to  the  Granmiarian  it  was  not  fiivourable  to  him.  That 
Seneca's  connexion  with  Nero  led  him  into  acts  at  variance  with  his 
professed  principles,  is  certain,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Persius  entertained  a  warm  affection  for  a  man  forty  years  older 
than  himself,  associated,  with  or  without  his  own  free  will,  with  the 
crime  of  a  matricide,  and  whose  enormous  wealth  was  chiefly  accu- 
mylated  through  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  whom  Persius  despised  and 
abhorred.  But  the  remark  of  the  Grammarian  seems  to  be  that  of 
one  who  had  himself  adopted  the  exaggerated  opinion  against  Seneca, 
which  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  and  enemies  gave  rise  to  dnring  his 
life  •. 

Of  the  young  men  whom  the  Grammarian  describes  in  such  high  terms, 
Claudius  Agathemems  and  Petronius  Aristocrates,  nothing  is  known. 

7  Ann.  xiv.  19. 

*  See  note  on  Jov.  vii.  79.  The  age  usnally  assigned  to  Lucanns  at  his  death,  twenty- 
six,  can  hardly  he  right.  The  Grammarian  says  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  Persius,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  much  yonnger,  or  less  than  thirty,  in  a.d.  65.  [The  Gramma- 
rian'8  words  are  '  aequaevum  auditorem/  which  perhape  need  not  be  token  very  strictly. 
The  evidence  for  Lucan'8  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  ia  very  8mal].] 

9  The  character  of  the  younger  Seneca,  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  is  temperately  reviewed 
in  Mr.  Long^s  notice  of  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 
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The  former  is  snpposed  to  be  the  subject,  with  his  wife  Myrtale,  of 
an  epitaph  of  four  lines  on  a  *  cippus  *  preserved  among  the  Arundel 
marbles,  with  the  heads  of  an  elderly  man  and  woman  ^  Both  these 
persons  were  Greeks,  connected,  as  is  clear  from  the  gentilician  names 
thej  bore,  with  Roman  families  of  distinction. 

Paetus  Thrasea  is  mentioned  by  Juyenal,  with  his  son-in-law,  Helvidius 
Priscus  (S.  Y.  36).  His  character  was  that  of  an  honest  man  in  times 
of  the  worst  corruption,  and  his  affection  for  Persius,  which  the  Gram- 
marian  says  lasted  nearlj  ten  years,  and  therefore  onlj  ended  with  his 
death  (for  Thrasea  suryiyed  him  four  jears),  was  a  strong  testimony  to 
the  poefs  goodness.  It  is  said  they  sometimes  travelled  together,  but 
we  are  not  told  where  they  travelled.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  writings 
of  Persius  of  his  having  been  out  of  Italy.  Thrasea  was  put  to  death  with 
scarcelj  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  a.d.  66,  The  Senate  condemned  him 
under  compulsion. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Thrasea,  was  the  daughter  of  Arria  mentioned 
above,  and  it  was  for  her  Persius  wrote  the  lines  on  her  mother's  death 
which  were  destroyed  with  his  other  juvenile  productions.  The  relation- 
ship  between  Arria  and  Persius  is  not  known. 

His  father,  it  appears,  left  a  sister,  and  it  would  seem  that  she  lived 
with  her  sister-in-law  afler  Flaccus'  death.  According  to  the  amended 
text  of  the  life  Persius  had  an  only  sister.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
his  mother  had  any  family  by  her  second  marriage.  His  love  for  these 
ladies  and  his  dutiful  attention  to  them  are  represented  as  most  exem- 
plary,  and  to  their  society  no  doubt,  as  Jahn  says,  he  owed  much  of  that 
maidenlj  modesty  and  gentleness  of  character  which  the  Grammarian 
attributes  to  him.  That  he  was  carefully  watched  and  kept  from  tempta- 
tion  in  boyhood  may  be  inferred  from  what  he  says  to  Comutus,  S.  v.  32, 
sqq.,  and  the  same  care  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  that.  good  man 
for  his  teacher.  His  father  when  he  died  left  him  under  a  *  tutor,' 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose  discharged  his  trust  faithfuUy,  for  Persius  died  rich,  leaving 
his  mother  and  sister  between  them  two  millions  of  sesterce^'  in  ready 
money. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  24th  November,  a.d.  62,  at  bis  own 
country  house,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road,  which  was 
so  lined  with  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans  that  Bovillae,  four  miles 
farther  on,  was  sometimes  called  a  suburb.     (See  note  on  S.  vi.  62.) 

'  KAa^Siof  IriT^ip  *Aya$^fitpos  ivBiZt  KUfUii, 
Hcurrolris  8cSacl>f  Kpatwyhy  &icc<r/xa  rSaov, 
Uwhr  TovTo  Z4  fioi  KoL  MvprciAp  crira  trvytir^f 
My^fia'  fitr*  thtrtfiitoy  8*  l<r/icv  4y  *H\vfri^, 

'  About  £16,000. 
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He  wanted  ten  days  to  complete  his  twenty-eighth  jear.  A  paragraph 
in  the  memoir,  whieh  is  from  a  hiter  hand  than  the  first  part,  sajs  he 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach.  This  is  prohably  an  invention,'and 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  From  the  companj 
he  kept,  his  political  feelings  must  have  been  well  known,  and  had  he 
lived  longer  he  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
of  whom  Thrasea,  Seneca,  Lucanus,  were  put  to  death,  and  ComutuB 
was  banished. 

He  left  behind  him,  besides  the  productions  of  his  early  years  above 
referred  to,  no  more  than  the  six  Satires  in  this  book ',  the  laet  of  which, 
as  appears  plain  to  me  from  the  ending,  as  well  as  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Grammarian's  words,  he  must  have  lefl  unfinished. 
These  he  probably  had  communicated  onlj  to  his  intimate  friends  during 
his  life;  but  afler  his  death,  Cornutus,  whom  he  probablj  left  his 
executor,  having  slightly  revised  the  Satires,  gave  them  to  Caesius  Bassus, 
at  his  (Bassus')  request,  to  edit.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ti-ace  the 
corrections  of  Comutus,  one  of  those  tasks  that  certain  understandings 
delight  in.  The  famous  line  noticed  bj  the  Grammarian  (S.  i.  121) 
may  very  well  have  been  written  by  Persius,  as  he  says;  and  though  his 
editor  could  not  have  published  it  without  bringing  disgrace  and  per- 
haps  destruction  on  himself,  and  the  alteration  may  therefore  be  excused, 
the  verse  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  mended  by  the  substitution  of  the 
words  that  now  form  part  of  the  text.  When  the  volume  was  published 
it  immediately  attracted  attention,  and  was  much  read  and  admired. 
Since  Horace  no  one  of  any  ability  had  put  forth  wi*itings  of  this  kind, 
and  in  these  Satires  there  was  found  much  to  remind  the  public  of  their 
favourite  poet,  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  originality  and  genius. 
Fersius'  intimate  acquaintance  with  Horace's  poems  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  passages,  most  of  which  show  that  unconscious  imitation 
which  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  minute  study  of  an  author.  Casaubon 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  parallel  passages  from  the  two  authors, 
Bome  of  which  may  perhaps  be  a  little  strained. 

Persius  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  slow  in  composition. 
This  is  very  likely.  His  verse  does  not  flow  in  a  rapid  and  muddy 
stream  like  that  of  Lucilius,  as  Horace  describes  him  (S.  i.  4),  but  as 
he  says  himself  "  caedit  pluteum  et  demorsos  sapit  ungues  "  (S.  i.  106), 
He  has  evidently  taken  Horace's  advice  (S.  i.  10.  69,  sqq.)  too  literally, 
and  corrected  himself  till  his  language  has  become  short  and  the  ideas 
condensed,  to  a  degree  that  makes  the  sense  in  some  places  obscure. 
Modem  readers  have  found  great  fault  with  the  poet  on  this  account. 
But  I  think  the  obscurity  has   been   exaggerated,   and   that,   except 

^  See  note  5. 
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a  few  passages,  the  Satires  are  as   free  from   difficulty  as  most  of 
Juvenars  *. 

They  were  mnch  admired  by  the  ancients^,  and  have  been  abun- 
dantly  quoted  by  Granmiarians,  by  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
mediseval  writers.  If  certain  passages  are  less  familiar  to  modem 
ears  than  their  fitness  for  quotation  might  lead  us  to  expect,  it  is  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  poetry,  which  have  deterred  men  of  our  day  from 
reading  it  as  it  deserves.  The  subject  of  the  first  Satire,  which  deals 
with  the  vicious  poetical  taste  of  the  day,  and  has  many  quotations  from, 
or  imitations  of,  the  verses  of  contemporary  writers,  would  be  more  in- 
teresting  and  intelligible  when  it  was  first  published  than  it  is  to  us, 
and  this  Satiro  alone  would  create  a  large  demand  for  the  volume.  The 
Epistle  to  Macrinus  comes  more  home  to  ourselves  as  dealing  with  the 
worship  of  God,  the  selfish  or  worldly  abuse  of  which  is  conunon  to  all 
ages.  The  introduction  I  have  prefixed  to  the  third  Satire  may  per- 
haps  lead  some  to  read  it  with  curiosity,  and  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed.  The  more  I  read  it,  the  more  I  admire  it.  Self-ignorance  is 
a  large  subject,  which  might  be  better  handled  than  it  is  in  the  fourth 
Satire;  and  the  foUy  of  running  after  and  hoarding  money  to  be  squan- 
dered  by  one*s  heirs  is  not  ^done  as  much  justice  to  in  the  sixth  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  if  the  poet  had  finished  it.  The  fiflh  is 
generally  considered  the  best  in  the  book,  though  I  myself  prefer  the 
third.  In  the  fifth  there  is  that  tribute  to  the  goodness  of  Cornutus 
which  proves  the  goodness  of  the  writer  and  the  gracefulness  with  which 
he  could  write.  It  also  shows  more  of  the  philosophical  school  in 
which  Persius  had  been  trained,  without  however  introducing  any  thing 
more  new  than  the  Stoic  doctrine  that  the  only  free  man  is  the 
sage,  with  which  Cicero  and  Horace  had  before  made  their  readers 
famiHar.  There  are  more  imitations  of  Horace  in  this  Satire  than  in 
any  other. 

A  writer  of  satire  may  be  *  ferus  et  violens  *  with  his  pen,  and  yet 
very  amiable  in  manners,  as  the  Grammarian  describes  Persius  to  have 
been.  He  may  also  in  those  days  have  been  chaste  and  modest,  and  yet 
have  used  language  for  the  exposure  of  vice  which  now  cannot  be  used, 
or  even  read  without  discomfort.  There  is  nothing  in  Persius*  style  to 
contradict  the  pleasing  description  given  of  him  by  his  biographer,  which 
probably  was  quite  true.     More  than  one  gem  now  in  existence  has 


*  Jol.  Scaliger  thought  Persius  wrote  obscarely  on  purpose  that  fools  might  admire 
him.    He  is  very  severe  on  Persius.    (See  Scal.  Poet.  vi.  c.  6,  iii.  c.  97.) 

•  Qaintilian  (x.  1.  94)  says,  "  Multnm  et  verae  gloriae,  qnamvis  uno  libro,  Persius 
meruit."    Martial  (iv.  29)  says, 

"  Saepius  in  libro  numeratur  Persins  nno 
Quam  levis  in  tota  Marsns  Amazonidc." 
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been  supposed  to  represent  the  handsome  features  attributed  to  Persius, 
but  they  may  be  any  body,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  Gram- 
marian*s  testimony  to  his  beauty. 


The  publishers  of  this  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  haying  deter- 
mined  to  reprint  the  book,  asked  me  to  correct  the  sheets.  Though  very 
busy  about  other  things,  I  could  not  refuse  to  perform  this  slight  service 
for  the  work  of  my  departed  friend.  It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  great  regret 
that  Mr.  Macleane  did  not  live  to  revise  this  volume.  His  tastes  and 
his  abilities  particularly  qualified  him  to  be  an  editor  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius;  and  as  a  first  edition  of  such  a  book  must  be  imperfect,  he 
would  certainly  have  improved  it,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world,  his  strong  sense,  quick  perception,  and  sound 
judgment,  applied  to  a  second  edition,  might  have  produced  a  work  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  readers  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  for  some  tim^. 
What  he  has  done  however  is  well  worth  preserving,  and  I  believe  that 
future  editors, — and  in  due  time  they  will  appear, — may  find  in  the  Intro- 
ductions,  Arguments,  and  Notes,  much  matter  that  will  help  them  towards 
the  meaning  of  the  Satirists.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Macleane  has 
oflen  missed  the  sense  of  his  authors,  and  he  has  certainly  seized 
it  sometimes  where  other  editors  have  not.  He  possessed  one  quality  in 
a  striking  degree — a  bold  and  independent  judgment,  without  which  an 
editor  is  in  danger  of  being  confused  and  misled  by  a  great  variety  of 
opinions.  His  notes  show  the  character  of  his  mind.  He  often  ex- 
presses  his  opinion  very  positively,  and  sometimes  perhaps  in  a  way  that 
may  offend;  but  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  good  sense  and  sound 
knowledge  in  others ;  he  had  none  of  the  feeble  conceit  which  oflen  goei 
with  what  is  termed  leaming,  and  he  had  some  reason  to  feel  confidenc< 
in  his  own  judgment,  for  few  men  were  so  quick  in  detecting  an 
absurdity  or  went  so  straight  to  the  meaning  of  a  thing.  The  intro- 
duction  to  the  thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  is  an  evidence  of  his  large 
and  liberal  views  on  a  subject  on  which  many  who  belong  to  his  profes  - 
sion,  and  even  others  who  do  not,  have  uttered  and  still  utter  their 
wretched  commonplaccs. 

I  have  not  altered  the  text  of  this  edition,  and  in  only  a  few 
places  the  punctuation.  I  have  added  a  coUation  of  this  text  of 
Juvenal  with   that  of  Jahn,  whose   useful  edition   is   now  generally 
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considered  the  best.  I  bave  not  made  tbe  collation  myself,  but  I  bave 
examined  it  and  I  bope  it  is  sufficient.  Tbis  collation  does  not  sbow 
the  differences  in  ortbograpby,  wbere  tbe  words  are  tbe  same,  nor  tbe 
differences  in  punctuation  except  in  some  cases  where  tbese  differences 
affect  the  sense.  I  have  examined  all  tbe  passages  in  wbicb  tbese  two 
texts  differ,  and  I  find  a  great  many  in  whicb  Macleane*s  text  is  better 
than  tbat  of  Jabn,  wbo  has  introduced  some  bad  readings.  I  bave 
observed  a  few  passages  in  wbicb  I  sbould  profer  Jabn's  text,  but  on 
the  wbole  I  tbink  tbe  Englisbman  bas  sbown  more  good  sense  and 
judgment  tban  tbe  German. 

I  bave  added  in  tbe  notes  nearly  all  the  variations  of  Ribbeck's  text. 
Manj  of  Ribbeck's  variations  are  tbe  same  as  Jabn's,  but  be  has  some  of 
his  own,  and  most  of  tbem  seem  to  me  bad.  Some  of  bis  transpositions 
improve  tbe  text,  but  most  of  tbem  do  not.  He  has  handled  tbe  sixtb 
Satire  so  freely  as  to  tbe  transposition  and  omission  of  verses,  tbat 
it  would  require  much  time  and  study  to  pass  a  just  judgment  on  his 
labour ;  but  it  will  be  generallj  allowed  tbat  tbe  matter  of  tbis  Satire, 
as  it  stands  in  tbe  conmion  texts,  is  not  well  arranged. 

I  have  made  many  small  corrections  in  Mr.  Macleane's  notes,  where 
tbere  was  some  slight  error  or  mis-statement,  but  I  have  omitted  nothing 
and  altered  notbing  wbich  I  believe  tbe  editor  would  not  bave  omitted 
or  corrected.  He  would  probably  bave  cbanged  bis  opinion  on  some 
points,  and  would  botb  bave  omitted  and  altered  mucb  more  tban  I  bave 
done,  for  my  business  was  not  to  edit  Juvenal  and  Persius,  but  to  pre- 
serve  tbe  work  of  my  friend.  Tbe  references  in  this  volume  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  tbe  causes  of  errors  in  the  figures  of  such  references  ai'e 
various.  I  bave  corrected  a  great  many  wrong  references,  and  tbough 
I  cannot  hope  tbat  I  have  corrected  all,  I  believe  that  tbe  errors  wbicb 
remain  are  not  many.  In  tbe  references  to  tbe  MSS.  I  bave  discovered 
a  few  slight  errors  since  this  book  was  pnnted,  but  they  are  not  sucb  as 
to  require  any  particular  notice.  I  have  added  a  little  in  the  notes  bere 
and  there,  wbere  I  tbougbt  it  necessary.  All  tbe  additions  wbich 
I  have  made  are  marked  tbus  [     ]. 

Ribbeck  bas  published  an  essay  on  Juvenal  ("  Der  Echte  und  der  Unecbte 
Juvenal,  Berlin,"  1865),  which  is  to  some  extent  a  justification  of  bis 
text.  After  briefly  stating  bow  mnch  we  leam  from  Juvenal  of  Roman 
manners  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  be  adds  that 
this  knowledge  is  got  exclusively  from  the  first  nine  Satires  and  tbe 
eleventh;  tbat  tbe  tentb,  twelfth,  thirteentb,  fourteentb,  and  fifleentb 
supply  scarcely  any  information  of  the  kind.  Tbey  contain  mere  allu- 
sions  to  well-known  names  and  persons,  or  introduce  cbaracters  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  not  marked  by  any  individuality.  The  genuine 
Juvenal  is  a  foUower  of  Lucilius,  and  tbougb  he  did  not  lasb  his  con- 
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temporarieB,  the  pereonages  on  whom  he  pours  out  his  indignation  are 
those  with  whom  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  well  acquainted,  and 
thej  are  those  of  whom  mention  is  made  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  Martial.  In  the  spurious  Satires,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  the  work  of  a  Declamator,  as  Ribbeck  calls  him,  the  few 
names  which  may  belong  to  contemporaries  of  Juvenal  are  with  some 
exceptions  totally  unknown.  These  Satiree  also  give  us  little  informa- 
tion  on  manners  or  events  in  Rome,  while  nearly  every  line  of  the 
genuine  Satires  contains  instructive  matter.  The  Dcclamator  abounds 
in  allusions  to  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  to  mjthical  legends. 
Even  Moses  is  introduced  to  us^  It  is  true  that  the  writer  of  the 
genuine  Satires  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and 
Roman  history;  but  he  handles  his  matter  like  a  man  of  sense,  who 
knows  the  world,  while  the  Declamator  writes  iike  a  pedant. 

The  Declamatof,  who  tells  us  little  about  Rome,  treats  us  with  a  gi^t 
deal  about  foreign  parts,  and  in  the  fifteenth  Satire  he  even  takes  us 
into  Egypt;  and  yet,  as  Ribbeck  maintains,  he  dces  not  even  know  that 
Canopus  (xv.  44,  and  the  note)  is  in  Egypt. 

It  has  been  obBerved  also,  he  adds,  that  the  Declamator  has  a  turn  for 
philosophy,  but  the  genuine  Juvenal  scarcely  indicates  any  taste  for  sueh 
speculation.  He  never  uses  the  word  Sapientia,  which  the  Declamator 
prizes  highly,  and,  foUowing  the  Stoic  doctrine,  declares  that  Nature  and 
Philosophy  teach  the  same  thing  (xiii.  189).  He  seems  also  to  have 
collected  some  of  his  philosophical  mattor  from  other  vrriters;  for 
instance,  Sat.  x.  28,  &c.,  greatly  resembles  a  pasisage  in  Seneca  De 
Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  16,  'Democritum  potius;'  and  the  matter  of  a 
passage  in  Sat.  x.  346  may  have  been  derived  from  Yalerius  Maximus, 
vii.  2,  Ext.  1  (see^the  note  on  that  passage). 

From  this  brief  statement  the  reader  may  collect  the  nature  of  the 
>«.general  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  five  Satires  which  Ribbeck 
attributes  to  an  unknown  Declamator.  He  supports  his  general  con- 
clusion  by  an  examination  of  many  passages,  and  he  employs  a  chapter 
of  three-and-seventy  well  filled  pages  in  belabouring  the  unfortunate 
Declamator,  to  whom,  as  fisir  as  I  have  observed,  he  allows  no  merit  at 
all,  not  even  to  the  few  lines  which  may  be  admired  by  those  who  do 
not  value  all  the  Declamator*s  poetry.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  read  Ribbeck's  satirical  remarks  on  the  false  Satirist,  will  be  amused 
and  instructed,  if  they  shall  not  be  convinced.  In  fect  he  has  under- 
taken  to  prove  what  is  oflen  difficult  to  prove,  and  sometimesimpossible; 
to  show  fV^om  a  comparison  of  writings,  attributed  to  the  same  person, 
that  some  are  genuine  and  some  are  not.  But  he  evidently  has  confi- 
dence  iii  his  own  conclusion,  and  he  presses  it  so  hard  that  he  sometimes 
misunderstands  or  affects  not  to  understand  that  which  others  may  fiud 
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uo  difficulty  about.  So  far  as  this  I  admit:  he  has  proved  clearly 
enough  that  there  are  very  manifest  differences  between  the  matter  and 
the  stjle  of  the  ten  Satires  which  he  assigns  to  Juvenal,  and  the  ^ye 
which  he  has  handled  so  immerciiully.  These  five  Satires  are  marred 
hy  great  &ults,  and  contain  comparatively  few  good  lines.  They  are 
indeed  feeble  compositions  as  satires,  when  compared  with  the  vigorous 
work  of  the  earlier  pieces,  the  best  of  which  are  perhaps  those  which 
cannot  be  read  with  joung  men.  If  any  Satire  of  the  ^ve  is  to  be 
excepted  from  this  general  condemnation,  it  is  the  thirteenth;  but  manj 
parts  even  of  that  Satire  are  open  to  just  censiu^.  As  to  the  famous 
tenth,  if  we  do  not  except  to  the  matter,  we  may  ailow  that  there  is 
8c»ne  merit  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated ;  but  even  if 
this  admission  is  made,  it  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  frothj  declama- 
tion.  Both  the  matter  and  the  stjle  of  the  tenth  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  another  Satire,  the  third,  which  is  justly  admired.  It  is  a  living 
picture. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  the  same  man  wrote  or  could  write  ali 
these  Satires,  a  question  which  Ribbeck  answers  by  affirming  that  he 
could  not ;  and  he  labours  hard  to  prove  his  assertion.  But  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  what  a  man  may  do  in  the  way  of  writing,  for  the  same 
men  have  v^itten  wise  books  and  foolish  books,  bad  poetry  and  good 
poetry.  The  same  difficulty  exists  as  to  some  of  Cicero^s  orations, 
which  are  so  bad  that  some  excellent  critics  maintain  that  Cicero 
could  not  have  written  them  ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  there  are  critics, 
both  old  and  new,  who  admire  the  spurious  orations,  and  think  they  are 
very  fine. 

As  to  the  sixteenth  Satire,  which  is  manifestly  a  fragment,  it  is 
admitted  by  Ribbeck  that  this  may  be  a  piece  of  the  true  Juvenal's 
work. 

In  a  second  chapter  Ribbeck  discusses  the  interpolations  in  the  ten 
Satires.  His  hypothesis,  he  says,  about  the  five  Declamations  would 
fare  badly,  if  we  accepted  the  ten  Satires  in  their  present  form  as  the 
genuine  work  of  Juvenal ;  for  ail  the  faults  which  have  led  him  to 
reject  the  five  Declamations,  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  ten 
Satires;  and  these  bits  of  patchwork  resemble  so  much  the  whole  texture 
of  the  five  Declamations,  that  if  we  allow  them  to  stand  where  they 
are,  we  must  admit  that  the  poet  could  exhibit  in  the  same  Satire  the 
skill  of  a  master  and  the  stupidity  of  a  bungler.  However,  there  is  no 
necessity,  he  says,  for  this  admission,  for  the  ten  Satires  are  dis- 
figured  by  interpolations  which  have  been  remarked  on  by  many  recent 
critics;  and  indeed  nobody  who  has  read  Juvenal  with  any  care  wili 
deny  that  there  are  interpolated  verses.  Ribbeck  has  only  increased  the 
number  of  them.    There  are  two  long  passages,  which  Ribbeck  assumes 
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to  be  interpolations,  and  his  judgment  ou  them  may  be  viewed  as  a 
chalienge  to  all  those  who  maintain  that  thej  are  genuine.  His  repu- 
tation  as  a  critic  will  depend  on  his  success  or  failure  in  establishing 
his  opinion.  The  fourth  Satire,  as  it  stands,  has  an  introduction  of 
thirty-six  verses,  which  have  been  added,  as  Ribbeck  assumes,  by 
somo  unskilful  hand.  He  is  not  the  first  critic  or  reader  who  has  felt 
some  surprise  at  finding  a  long  Prologue  to  nothing,  for  the  first  thirtj- 
six  lines  have  no  connexion  with  the  real  subject  of  the  Satire,  though 
there  are  critics  who  admire  this  Prologue  and  think  it  is  appro- 
priate  and  a  fine  piece  of  Composition.  The  beginning  of  the  Prologue 
announces  that  Crispinus  is  again  brought  on  the  stage,  and  the  writer 
declares  his  intention  to  summon  him  oflen  to  play  his  part.  We 
expect  that  we  are  going  to  read  a  terrible  invective  against  the  fellow; 
but  after  a  few  general  remarks  about  his  yillany,  we  are  told  that  the 
present  Satire  will  onlj  treat  of  his  smaller  offences,  and  then  comes  the 
particular  charge  against  him  of  buying  a  fish  at  an  enormous  price, 
and  eating  it  himself.  The  mention  of  the  fish  is  supposed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  Prologue  to  be  a  clever  way  of  connecting  the  intro- 
duction  with  the  real  Satire,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  great  fish  that 
was  presented  to  Domitian.  But  what  becomes  of  Crispinus  after  this 
flourish?  He  plays  a  most  insignificant  part  in  the  scene  before  the 
Emperor,  and  says  not  a  word  about  the  big  fish,  though  something 
would  have  been  very  much  to  the  purpose  from  a  man  who  was  a 
buyer  of  fish,  and  in  his  early  days  cried  them  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  If  Juvenal  wrote  this  Prologue  to  the  Satire,  we  cannot 
commend  his  taste.  Ribbeck  goes  into  particulars,  and  examines 
various  parts  of  this  Prologue  in  order  to  confirm  his  general  con- 
demnation  of  it. 

The  other  long  passage,  which  Ribbeck  treats  as  an  interpolation,  is 
the  Introduction  of  fifty-five  lines  which  is  prefixed  to  the  eleventh 
Satire.  This  Introduction  resembles  that  to  the  fourth  Satire  in  this 
respect,  that  if  you  cut  it  off,  you  lose  nothing  of  the  real  Satire,  which 
is  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  come  and  dine  with  Juvenal.  This 
friendly  epistle  is  a  charming  composition,  and  reminds  us,  as  Ribbeck 
observes,  of  Horace's  humour  and  genial  temper.  If  Juvenal  wrote  the 
Prologue,  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  commenced  his  epistle 
at  once  without  a  preface. 

This  Essay  also  contains  a  short  chapter  on  verses  which  have  been 
transposed  in  JuvenaPs  text,  and  on  the  passages  where  something 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  last  chapter,  written  in  Latin,  is  on 
the  famous  sLxth  Satire,  the  disorderly  arrangement  of  which  the  leamed 
critic  has  attempted  to  correct. 

This  ingenious  Essay  coutains  matter  which  a  future  editor  of  Juvenal 
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must  examiue  carefuUy.  I  think  that  many  of  Ribbeck's  criticisms 
on  particular  passages  may  be  answered,  but  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  read  the  work  of  the  so-called  Declamator  without  feeling  the  great 
difference  between  him  and  the  writer  of  the  ten  undisputed  Satires. 
Whether  that  difference  is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  we  have 
two  writers  under  one  name,  or  on  some  other  hypothesis,  is  a  matter 
which  every  reader  must  determine  for  himself. 

The  peculiar  difficultj  of  Persius  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
dialogue  or  snpposed  dialogue.  There  are  also  a  few  passages  which 
perhaps  no  editor  has  jet  satisfactorily  explained.  I  think  Mr.  Macleane 
has  handled  the  matter  well,  though  he  may  be  mistaken  sometimes. 
I  agree^  with  what  he  says  of  Jahn's  copious  commentary.  Jahn's 
edition  is  a  most  laborious  and  useful  work,  and  his  commentary  is  full 
of  leaming.  But  the  good  sense  is  not  equal  to  the  leaming,  and  he  is 
sometimes  completely  wrong  in  his  explanation.  I  prefer  Heinrich's 
briefer  and  less  leamed  notes. 

GEORGE  LONG. 

April,  1867. 
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SATIRARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


SATIRA   L 

IXTRODUCTION. 

4rHi8  satire,  for  reasons  stated  in  y.  47,  coold  not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  100 
and  was  probably  not  written  long  after  that  date.  Heinrich,  whoM  jadgment  I  have 
a  great  respect  for,  says  it  is  not  so  much  a  satire  as  a  prefaoe  or  introdaction  to  a  volome 
of  satires.  It  is  certainly  a  satire  as  severe  as  any  in  the  book.  JuTenal  bad  probably 
written  others  before  it,  bat  I  do  not  see  enongh  iu  this  poem  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
preface.  He  says  all  the  passions  of  men  from  the  flood  downwards  are  the  hodge-podge 
of  his  book— "  nostri  &rrago  libelli "  (v.  86) — and  he  has  toachcd  npon  a  good  many  of 
them  in  this  satire,  which  may  be  the  '  libellas '  he  means.  If  not,  he  mosthave  been 
intending  to  pablish  a  collection ;  for '  libellos '  mast  mean  something  deftnite,  either  one 
poem  or  a  collection.  He  begins  with  sapposing  himself  persoaded  by  some  person  not 
to  write,  as  Horaoe  preteuds  with  Trebatius  (S.ii.  1).  But  the  times  are  such,  he  says, 
that  he  cannot  help  it ;  and  while  there  are  so  many  indifferent  poets  spouting  their  lines 
every  where,  he  may  as  wcll  write  as  others.  He  then  goes  into  a  detail  of  some  of  the 
vile  features  of  society ;  among  which  are  the  volantary  degradation  of  women ;  their 
lewdness ;  the  preferment  of  slaves  and  informers ;  the  impunity  of  robbers,  and  forgers, 
and  murderers ;  men  selling  the  honour  of  their  wives ;  women  poisoning  their  husbands ; 
incest  and  adultery  undisguised;  avarice,  gambling,  extravaganoe,  gluttony;  the  con- 
tempt  and  neglect  of  the  poor  by  the  rich ;  magistrates  degpraded  into  beggars.  The  burst 
about  the  poets  and  their  recitations  is  only  a  way  of  introducing  humorously  the  graver 
matters  thnt  follow.  A  good  deal  of  what  was  recited  was  no  doubt  bad  enough  ;  but 
Juvenal's  quarrel  was  not  with  his  literary  brethren,  whose  cause  he  takes  up,  as  well 
as  their  recitations,  in  the  seventh  satire. ,  They  have  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the 
eatire  as  such,  though  Juvenal  pretends  they  have.  The  arguments  prefixed  to  the  MSS. 
treat  this  satire  as  a  prefaoe  to  the  rest.  Ruperti,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was 
written  before  all  the  others,  and  Dryden  that  it  is  "  the  natural  groundwork  of  all  the 
rest;"  for  "  herein  he  conftnes  himself  to  no  one  subject,  but  strikes  indifferently  at 
all  men  in  his  way ;  in  every  following  satire  he  haschosensome  particular  moral  which 
he  would  inculcate,  and  lashes  some  particular  vice  or  foUy."  I  see  no  proofs  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  might  have  been  written  first  or  lastfor  any  evidence  I  can  find  in  the  poem 
itself,  irrespective  of  the  sign  of  the  date  noticed  above,  which  puts  it  later  perhaps  than 
Bome. 

ARGUMENT. 
Am  I  always  to  be  a  listener,  and  shall  I  never  pay  these  poetsback  in  their  own  coin  P 
I  know  all  their  subjects  by  heart ;  all  of  them,  heA  and  good,  handle  the  same,  till  the 
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very  marble  is  split  with  their  noise.  I  too  have  been  to  school ;  I  too  have  learnt  to 
declaim ;  and  if  paper  mnst  be  wasted,  why  shonld  not  I  write  too  ? 

V.  19.  My  reason  for  foUowing  in  Horace'8  steps  is  this — when  ennnchs  are  marrying 
wives,  and  women  are  exhibiting  in  the  arena,  when  a  barber  is  challeng^ng  with  his 
wealth  all  the  nobility,  and  shiTes  are  clad  in  pnrple  and  affecting  their  snmmer  rings, 
it  iB  impossible  to  abstain  from  satire.  Who  can  restrain  himself  when  fat  Matho 
comes  by  in  his  litter,  and  the  great  informer  after  him,  the  terror  of  all  little  in- 
formers ;  when  yon  are  thmst  from  your  rights  by  wretches  who  get  your  inheritance 
by  satisfying  an  old  woman's  lewdness  P  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one'8  blood  boil 
to  see  the  robber  treading  on  people'8  heels  with  his  crowd  of  sycophants,  while  his 
ward  is  left  to  prostitntion  ?  and  Marius  going  off  into  exile  to  enjoy  himself  with 
the  spoils  of  his  province  ?  What  does  he  care  for  infamy  if  he  keeps  his  plunder  ? 
Are  these  not  fit  themes  for  the  muse  of  Venusia  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
old  hackneyed  topics  when  wretches  are  found  to  wink  at  their  wives'  intrigues,  and 
take  the  property  of  the  adulterer  which  the  Uw  will  nbt  give  to  the  woman  ;  when 
a  spendthrift  expects  to  be  promoted  to  high  phices  for  the  skiU  with  which  he 
handles  the  reins  while  the  great  man  lounges  with  his  minion  behind  ?  Does  not 
one  feel  inclined  to  take  out  one's  tablets  in  the  very  street  when  the  forger  comes 
lounging  along  in  his  open  litter,  and  the  great  lady  meets  him  who  has  drugged  her 
husband's wine  and  has  taught  her  youngneighbours  shamelessly  todo  the  same  ?  Tou 
mustbe  a  bold  miscreant  if  you  want  to  be  somebody.  Honesty  is  praised  and  lefl  to 
starve.  To  crime  men  owe  all  their  fine  gardens,  aud  houses,  and  fumiture.  Who 
can  sleep  for  the  incest  and  adultery  that  is  going  on  ?  If  nature  refuses,  indignation 
draws  the  pen,  though  it  be  but  such  as  mine  or  Cluvienus'. 

y.  80.  All  the  passions  of  men  from  the  deluge  to  this  day  are  the  motley  subjects  of  my 
book.  When  was  the  harvest  of  vice  more  abundant  ?  when  did  avarice  so  fill  its 
bags  ?  When  had  the  die  such  spirit  as  now  when  men  play  not  for  the  contents 
of  their  purse  but  of  their  chest  ?  Look  at  the  hotness  of  the  encounter !  A  hundred 
sestertia  lost  and  the  poor  shivering  slave  without  a  tunic;  u  not  this  something  more 
than  madness  ?  Which  of  our  ancestors  ever  built  such  viUas,  or  dined  by  himself 
off  seven  courses  ?  Now-a-days  the  poor  client  has  to  scramble  for  a  paltry  dole 
g^dgingly  and  cautiously  given,  and  from  this  he  is  elbowed  by  some  great  pauper  who 
must  have  his  share  first ;  or  else  some  well-to-do  freedman  cries,  "  I  came  first,  and 
must  be  first  served ;  I  am  rich  too,  and  riches  are  better  than  rank."  And  of  course 
the  cUim  must  be  aUowed ;  the  rich  sUve  before  the  poor  magistrate,  for  though 
money  has  not  yet  had  a  temple  and  altars,  her  majesty  is  above  aU  others  sacred.  But 
if  our  high  offioers  are  not  above  reckoning  upon  the  sportuhi,  what  wiU  their 
foUowers  do  who  get  aU  they  have  fi^m  this  source  ?  Crowds  of  Utters  come  up  for  the 
dole,  and  aU  kind  of  fraud  goes  on. 

y .  127.  The  first  event  of  this  day  is  this  sportuU :  then  they  sally  fbrth  to  the  forum, 
with  its  statues  of  heroes,  among  whom  some  paltry  Arabarch  has  got  himself  set  up. 
In  the  aftemoon  they  come  home ;  and  at  the  porch  the  hungry  clients  take  leaveof 
their  patron  and  their  rong-cherishcd  hope  of  a  dinner,  and  retire  to  buy  their  bit 
of  cabbage,  while  the  great  man  sits  down  to  the  fat  of  the  Und  and  the  sea,  and  eats  up 
a  whole  fortune  off  a  single  table.  Who  can  endure  this  beastly  selfishness  ?  What  a 
belly  that  sits  down  to  a  wholeboar  by  itself !  But  the  penalty  foUows  quick  when 
you  go  down  to  bathe  with  your  meat  crude  upon  your  stomach — sudden  death  and 
intestacy,  the  gossip  of  every  dinner-table,  and  the  delight  of  your  angry  friends. 

y.  147.  Our  sons  can  add  nothing  to  our  vices,  which  have  climbed  to  the  highest  point ; 
so  set  your  sails,  my  Muse,  and  bear  down  upon  the  enemy.  "  But  where  is  your 
talent  for  such  great  themes  ?  where  are  you  to  get  your  liberty  of  speech  ?  Mucius 
may  have  pardoned  his  satirist»  but  mark  down  a  Tigellinus  and  you  will  share  the 
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Christians'  fiU»."  "  Is  the  nraiderer  then  to  ride  on  bigh  and  to  look  down  npon  ob  P" 
'*  Aye,  when  he  meets  yoa  shut  yonr  Ups,  or  the  informer^s  finger  will  he  npon  you. 
Tou  may  write  of  Aeneas,  and  Achilles,  and  Hylas  as  much  as  you  please.  When 
Lucilius  draws  his  weapon  and  rushes  on  to  the  attack,  every  hearer  with  sore  oon- 
Bcience  blushes,  and  tbis  is  why  they  are  angry ;  so  you  had  better  think  of  this  before 
you  put  on  your  armour,  for  ailer  that  it  will  be  too  late."  *'  Well  then  I  must  try 
what  I  can  do  with  those  who  are  sleeping  by  the  FUiminian  and  the  Latin  roads." 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?   nunquamne  reponam 

Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ? 

Impune  ergo  mihi  recitayerit  ille  togatas^ 

Hic  elegos  ?  impune  die„m  consumpserit  ingens 

Telephus^  aut  summi  plena  jam  margine  libri  5 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo,  nec  dum  finitus,  Orestes  ? 

1.  Semper  ego  audUor  tantum  ?']  See  In-  of  Horace's  larbitas  (Epp.  i.  19. 15).    The 
troduction.  In  the  time  of  Aug^ustus  it  had  story  of  Theseus  fumished  subjects  for  epic  / 
become  common  for  all  sorts  of  writers,  but  poems  and  tragedies,  and  this  may  haye  been 
particularlypoetsytorecitetheirprodnctions  either,  probably  an  epic,  as  comedy,  elegy, 
in  public  pkices,  baths,  colonnades,  and  so  and  tragedy  come  after. 

forth;  or  to  get  their  friends  and  acquaint-  3.  Impune  ergo  mihiX  *  Impune'  reminds 

ancetogethertoheartheminprivatehouses  us  of  Horace's  "Obturem  patulas  impune 

or  rooms  hired  fbr  the  purpose.    The  prac-  legentibus  aures"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  105),  and 

ticewasadoptedbyliterarymenofcharacter  "nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor" 

as  well  as  the  inferior  sort ;  the  example  (Epp.  i.  19.  89).    He  peid  his  friends  in 

having  been.first  eet,  as  is  said,  by  Asinius  their  own  coin.  This  is  expressed  in  'repo- 

Pollio,  the  iriend  and  patron  of  Horace  and  nam/  which  means '  to  repay .'  Pliny,  in  the 

others.    Horace  refers  to  it  familiarly,  and  epistle  quoted  above,  has  a  good-humoured 

many  of  the  authorities  are  quoted  on  S.  i.  sentence  which  illustrates  this :  *<  Possum 

4.  73.    It  was  considered  a  nuisance  in  his  jam  repetere  secessum  et  scribere  aliquid 

day ;  and  the  last  of  his  poems  ends  with  a  quod  non  recitem,  ne  videar  quorum  recitati- 

stroke  at  these  reciters :  onibusaffui  non  auditor  fuisse  sed  creditor. 

"  Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acer-    ^^  ''^  ^™  ^^^^  ita  in  audicndiofficio 
^^g.  ^       ^  pent  gratia  81  reposcatur."    'Togatae  were 

Quemveroarripuittenetocciditquelegendo,  comedieswithRomanplots  and  characters, 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plenTcruoris  hi-  Mopposedto^palhatae/whichwereGrecian. 

rudo."                                  (A.  P.  iin.)  See  Hor.  Epp.  n.  1.  57,  n.;  and  as  to  'ele- 

^  gos  see  A.  P.  75,  n.     Hemnch  adopts  from 

Pliny  the  yonnger,  writing  about  the  time  of  one  MS.  <  cantaverit '  for  * recitaverit,'  which 

thissatire,  speakflwithagooddealofindul-  appears  in  every  other  MS.  and  edition. 

g^ce  of  the  practice,  and  regrets  that  the  Juvenal  uses  '  cantat'  below,  x.  178,  and 

reciters  arenot  encouraged  bv  larger  audi-  might  have  used  it  here. 

ences.     He  says  he  attendea  them  all  aud  4.  ingene  Telephus^]  Telephus,  king  of 

made  friends  with  them  (Epp.  i.  13).  Mysia,  was  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  a  fertile 

2.  Theeeide  Codri  ?}  The  Scholiast  writes  snbject  for  tragedy .  (See  Hor.  A.  P.  96,  n.) 
Cordi,  and  P.  has  the  same.  Servius  on  Virg.  His  strength  is  said  to  ha ve  approached  that 
xi.  458,  as  well  as  all  the  other  MSS.,  has  of  his  fi&ther,  and  no  doubt  was  magnifted 
Codri.  Cordus  is  a  Roman  name.  Codrus  by  the  poets  Juvenal  refers  to.  '  Ingens' 
is  used  below,  S.  iii.  203.  208,  and  is  so  Ruperti,Heinrich,andotherscorrectlyrefer 
written  in  the  same  MS.,  except  that  a  Uter  to  the  length  of  the  poem ;  others  to  the 
handhasintroducedCordus.  Codrusisused  prowess  of  the  man. 

by  Martial,  ii.  67 ;  v.  26,  and  by  Virgil,  Ecl.  6.  tummi  plena  jam  margine  lihri]  This 

V.113;  vii.  26.  It  is  in  every  case,  as  here,  a  is  meant  to  show  the  length  of  the  poem. 

fictitionsname;  thoughServiusonthelatter  Tho  back  of  the  papyrus,  or  parchment 

phice  says, "  Codrus  podta  ejusdem  temporis  (membrana),  was  not  usually  written  upou, 

fiiit  ut  Valgius  in  Elegis  suis  refert."  Cor-  but  stained ;  whence  Juvenal  speaks  below 

dus  is  said  to  have  been  the  Roman  name  of  "  croceae  membrana  tabeUae  "  (vii.  23). 

b2 
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Nota  magis  nuUi  domas  est  sna  quam  mihi  lucus 
Martis^  et  Aeoliis  vicinum  rupibus  antrum 
Vuleani.     Quid  agant  venti,  quas  torqueat  umbras 

Aeacus^  unde  alius  furtivae  devehat  aurum  lo 

Pelliculae,  quantas  jaculetur  Monychus  omos, 
Frontonis  platani  convulsaque  marmora  clamant 
Semper  et  assiduo  ruptae  lectore  columnae. 
Exspectes  eadem  a  simimo  minimoque  poeta. 

Martial  lias  this  epigram  on  one  Ficens,  a  mention  of  the  Aeoliae  Insolae,  one  of  wbich 

bad  poet :  is  said  to  have  becn  the  abode  of  the  goyer- 

«a^KU  ;«   .»^.   TK^^.  ^.>:»^».n^«f.  nor  of  the  wind».    Strabo  says  it  was  Stron- 

cha^                          epigrammata  (Stromboli),  ^kt«SO«  «i  t^k  AUXoy 

Et  doletai^rso  quod  facit  iUa  deo."-  ^V^*'"^^ """  ^*  ^'-^^K  ^ ^"''^'  ^'  ^' 

/  •!•  Qa\  m.  9 ;  Heyn.  Exc.  i.  on  Aen.  i. 

^      *      '^  10.   unde  alius']     Jason  from  Ck^lchis. 

Snch  writings  were  called  <  Opisthographi.'  Horace  nses  the  form '  pellicula'  (S.  ii.  5. 38); 

*  Liber'  prop^ly  belongs  only  to  books  of  and  Persius  (v.  116).    It  has  no  diminutive 
papyrus  (*chartae');  but  it  was  not  confined  foi*ce,  and  is  only  used  for  convenience. 

to  tbose  (see  Dict.  Ant.  *  Liber ').  It was  usual  11.  jaculetur  Monychu»  omos,']  In  Ovid 

to  have  a  wide  margin ;  and  the  larger  the  (Met.  xii.  510,  sqq.)  Nestor  relates  how 

book  the  wider  the  marg^n.    Priscian  (vi.  3.  Monychus  and  the  other  centaurs  tore  up 

16,  p.  684)  quotes  this  passage  to  show  that  the  trecs  from  Othrysand  Pelion,and  hurled 

*  margo'  is  sometimes  of  the  feminine  gen-  them  uix>n  Caeneus  at  the  marriage  of  his 
der.   The  Scholiast  makes  the  same  remark,  fnend  Peirithous. 

and  quotes  Ov.  Met.  i.  13  for  the  mascu-  12.  Frowtonia platdni]  The  gardens  and 

line.     [It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  corridors  of  private  persons  were  lent,  it 

meaning  to  'summi  libri,'  unless  it  can  appears,  for  this  purpose.    Fronto  is  a 

mean  a  venr  lar^  '  liber.']  name  which  occurs  often  under  the  empire. 

7«  lueu9  Marti»,']  Thetse  are  such  subjects  Tlie  most  distinguished  was  M.  Comelius 

asHoracespeaksof,  A.  P.  16.Bq.  :  "lucuset  Fronto  the  orator,  who  was  one  of  th6 

ara  Diauae,  Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoe*  tutors  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.    The  man 

nos  ambitus  agros,"  &c.   The  SchoUast  re-  in  the  text  may  be  any  body.   The  exagge- 

fers  to  a  grove  of  Mars  on  the  Appian  Way,  ration  of  the  speaker^s  powers,'and  the  ap- 

toanotherinwhichlliabroughtforthRomu-  pUuse  of  his  iriends,  are  amiising,  and  the 

luAandRemus,andthatinColchiswherethe  verses  very  forciblc.    In  the  peristylia  of 

golden  fieece  was  kept.    Any  g^ve  of  Mars  large  houses  trees  of  considerable  size  were 

will  do,  and  there  were  many.  Of  the  group  grown.   "  Inter  varias  nutritur  silva  colum- 

of  islands  north  of  Sicily  called  Aeoliae,  Vuf-  nas  "  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  10. 22).    The  plane  trce 

caniae,  Or  Liparaeae  Insulae,  the  most  sou-  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Romans..  Com- 

therly  is  that  uow  called  Volcano,  by  the  pare   Hor.  C.  ii.   15.   4 :     "  platanusque 

RomansHieraorVulcaniIn8ula,andbythe  caelebs  Evincet  ulmos."     'Convulsa'  and 

Qreeks  'I«p^  *Hpalfrrov.    Virgil  describes  'ruptae'  Qrangaeussays  are  medicalwords, 

it  in  language  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  as  if  the  pillars  were  in  a  state  of  convulsion 

this  is  the  pjace  Juvenal  refeni  to  (Aen.  viii.  andburstingblood-vessels :  "Rupticonvulsi- 

416—422).     Ruperti  thinks  Aetna  must  be  que  dicuntur  qui  nervomm  ifBectione  et 

meant,  because  the  cave  is  said  to  be  '  near '  spasmo  laborant ;  sed  et  eadem  ratione  sic 

the  AeoKan  rocks,  whereas  Hiera  is  one  of  apellantur  qui  niraio  clamore  venis  tumes- 

them;  which  is  not  worth  consideriuff .  This  ccntes  offenderunt."  As  to  the  construction 

island  wasln  early  times  a  very  achve  vol-  «ruptae  lectore,'  see  Hor.  i.  6. 2,  n.  Servius 

cano(SeeSmHh'sDict.Qeog.,*AeoliaeIn8.').  quotes  this  verse  on  Virgil:   «*Et  cantu 

Heinrich  says  that  in  'lucus  Martis,'  and  querulaerumpentarbustacicadae"  (Qeorg. 

the  cave  of  Vulcan,  and  ' Quid  agant  venti,'  iii.  328). 

Juvenal  had  his  eye  upon  Valerius  Flaccus,  14.  Extpectes  e<tdem]  "  You  may  look  fbr 

whose  Argonautica  were  written  about  this  the  same  stuff  from  all  sorts  of  poets,  from 

time.     See  lib.  i.  573,  sqq. ;  v.  252,  sq.  the  greatest  to  the  least :  I  then  (ergo)  must 

9.  Qnu/  agant  venii,]  '  What  the  winds  write,  for  I  too  have  been  to  scbool  and  been 

areabout.'    ThewindsfoUownaturallythe  whipped  and  declaimed;  and  aince  paper 
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Et  nos  erg^  manum  ferulae  subduximus^  et  nos  15 

Consilium  dedimus  Sullae  privatus  ut  altum 
Dormiret.     Stulta  est  clementia^  quum  tot  ubique 
Vatibus  occurras,  periturae  parcere  chartae. 

Cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libeat  decurrere  campo"^ 
Per  quem  magnus  equos  Auruncae  flexit  alumnus^  20 

Si  vacat  et  placidi  rationemadmittitis^edam.  [ 

Quum  tener  uxorem  ducat  spado ;    Maeyia  Tuscum 
Figat  aprum  et  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma ; 
Patricios  omnes  opibus  quum  provocet  unus^ 
Qiio  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat ;  25  ^ 

V 

miistbeKpoiltfineTcywonldbethrownaway:  22.  Maevia  Tutcum  Fiff€U  aprvm]  This 

I  nuiy  as  well  spoil  it  as  othen."  [The  vene'  refen  to  tbe  *  venatioDes/  or  iigbts  with  wild 

*  Exspectefl . .  poeta '  is  rejected  by  Ribbeck,  beasts  at  the  circus  and  amphitheatres.  The 

following  thesuggestion  of  Dobree.]  School-  beasts  fought  with  each  other,  or  with  men 

boys  will  not  want  to  be  told  what '  manom  trained  for  the  purpose and  callod ' bestiarU.' 

femUie  subducere '  means ;  but  it  appean  Of  these  many  were  free  men  and  volun- 

the  commentaton  are  not  agreed.     It  cor-  teen  figh ting  for  pay,  and  among  them  were 

respondstoHorace*s<*didicitpriu8extimuit-  sometimes  found  even  women  (see  ii.  53), 

quc  magistrum  "  (A.  P.  415).    Grangaens  which  seems  to  have  bappened  first  in  the 

quotes  several  authorities  for  the  expression,  year  a.J);  63,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    **  Spec- 

which  passed  into  a  proverb.  tacula  gladiatorum  idem  annus  habuit  pari 

16.  ConsUium  dedimus  Sullae]  Jahn  on  magnificentia  ac  priora  :  sed  faeminarum 

the  authority  of  many  of  the  MSS.  writes  illustrium  senatorumque  jdures  per  arenam 

«Syllae;'butallinscription8wherethename  foedati  sunt."  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  32.)    Sueto- 

occun  have  <SuIa' or  *Sulla.'    TheQreek  nius  mentions  the  magnificent  games  of 

form  is  S^AAas.    The  theme  on  whichhe  Domitian:"Spectaculamagnificaassidueet 

professes  to  have  declaimed  belongs  to  the  sumptuosa  edidit — venationes  gladiatores- 

order  called  *'  suasoriae  orationes/'  of  which  que — nec  virorum  modo  pugnas  sed  et  faemi- 

a  book  was  written  by  the  elder  Seneca.    It  narum."  Ju venal  refen  to  them  again  (S.  vi. 

appean  to  have  been  a  favonrite  subject.  246,  sq.)  and  his  contemporary,  Statius, 

Quintilian  says  (Inst.  iii.  8),  **  neque  enim  does  the  same,  Silv.  i.  6.  53,  sqq. : 

ignoro  plerumque  exercitationis  gratia  poni  «  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  insciusque  ferri, 

et  poeti^s  et  histOTiMS,  ut  Priami  verha  ^^                    ;^  improbus  viriles. 

apud  Achillem,aut  Sullaedictaturamd^o-  Credw  ad  Tanam  ferumve  Phasin 

nentis  in  contione.       The  advioe  i^  that  Thermodontiacas  calere  turmas." 
Sulla  should    purchase    sleep    by  laymg 

down  his  power.    He  did  so,  B.  o.  79,  and  The  practice  was  put  down  more  than  a 

died  next  year  in  retirement.    '  Suasoriae '  century  later  by  a  senatusconsultum,  in  the 

were  distinguished  from  '  controversiae,'  reign  of  Sept.  Severus.  Theboanof  Etru- 

and  belonged  rather  to  boys'  schools.    See  ria  were  pturticularly  large.    Lucania  and 

note  on  Pers.  iii.  46.  Umbria  were  also  nimous  for  these  beasts 

20.  Auruncaeflexit  alumnue.l  Suessa,  in  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  234^  n.).  The  women  are 
Campania,  the  later  capital  of  the  Aurunci,  said  to  hunt  with  their  breasts  bare  like  the 
whoae  originaf  town  Aurunca  (five  mileii  Amazons,  to  whom  they  are  likened  by  Sta- 
from  Suessa)  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini  tius  in  the  above  extract.  M.  and  many 
( Livy  viii.  15),  was  called  Suessa  Aurunca,  other  MSS.  have  Nevia  for  Maevia.  Martifd 
to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Pometia,  an  has  the  former  name. 

Alban  colony  in  Latium,  from  which  the  25.  Quo  tondente'}  There  was  a  barber, 

Pomptine  marabes  were  named.    Suessa  Licinus,  mentioned  l^  Horace  (A.  P.  301), 

Aurunca  was  the  birth-place  of  Lucilius.  of  whom  the  Scholiast  there  says  that  he  was 

21.  Si  vacat  ef]  On  the  autbority  of  made  a  senator  by  C.  Julius  Caesar.  There 
P.  which  has  '  si  placat  ac,'  Jahn  has  adop-  appeara  to  have  been  some  snch  story  con- 
ted  'ac.'  All  other  MSS.  and  editionshave  nected  with  a  low  man  of  this  name,  for  it 
'  et '  [except  Ribbeck,  who  has  '  ac.']  passed  into  a  proverb.    It  may  or  may  not 
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Quam  pars  Niliacae  plebis^  quum  vema  Canopi 

Crispinus,  Tyrias  humero  revocante  lacernas^ 

Yentilet  aestivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum^ 

Nec  sufferre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemmae  :  ■ 

Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere.     Nam  quis  iniquae      30 

Tam  patiens  Urbis^  tam  ferreus^  ut  teneat  se^ 

Causidici  nova  quum  veniat  lectica  Mathonis 

Plena  ipso  ;  post  hunc  magni  delator  amici 

have  been  the  man  spoken  of  below,  S.  i.  rorsafterHberiaBtheprivilegewRsgiven  to 

109;  xiv.306;  PersiaBii.  36.  Seemynote  thelowestof  thepeople  (Hor.  S.  ii.7.9,  n.). 

on  the  above  passage  of  Horace.   The  verse  ,  80.  iniquae  Tam  patient  C/riM ,]    '  ^ 

is  repeated  Sat.  x.  226.   With  the  precediug  tolerant  of  the  town'8  iniquities.' 

it  is  wanting  in  some  MSS.  82.  lecHca  Mathonif\  This  man  is  men- 

26.  vema  Canopi  Crispiniu,']  Canopus,  ^oned  below  (vii.  129^  aa  a  bankrupt,  and 
or  Conobus,  which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  (xi.  84)  as  a  blustenng  fellow.  Martial 
the  branches  of  the  Nile,  was  about  fifteen  mentions  him  repeatedly  as  a  profligate  (vii. 
miles  irom  Alexandria,  and  a  town  of  disso-  10),  a  beggar  (>nii.  42 ;  xi.  68),  a  ranter(iT. 
lute  morals,  as  -seaports  are  wont  to  be.  It  81),  a  coxcombical  speaker  (x.  46).  He  was 
is  for  this  reason  that  Juvenal  makes  his  so  fat  as  to  fill  his  litter,  which  was  new  as 
upstartCrispinusanativeofCanopus.  How  his  fortunes  were,  and  short-lived.  As  to 
he  commended  himself  to  Domitian,  and  the  'lectica,'  or  pahmkeen,  see  Becker's 
rose  to  be  an  eques,  does  not  appear.  One  Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  Carriages,  and  Dict.  AnL 
of  the  Scholiasts  says  he  was  a  paper-seller  Also  Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 214^  n. ;  and  Cic.  in  Verr. 
of  Alexandria.  Juvenal  attacks  him  again,  ii.  5. 11,  Long.  See  also  the  note  on  ver.  65 
in  the  fourth  Satire,  in  the  vilest  terms.  below.  '  Causidicus '  is  a  title  that  Cicero 
'  Vema '  was  a  slave  bom  in  his  master^s  uses  with  more  or  less  oontempt.  The  pro- 
house:  thisman  wastherefore  a  'libertinus.'  per  words  for  what  we  call  an  advocate,  or 

27.  Tyria»  humero  revocante  lctcemaa,']  counsel,  are  *orator'  and  '  patronus;'a  'cau- 
The  *  lacema '  was  a  loose  cloak  wom  over  sidicus '  was  one  of  these  of  a  lower  sort.  So 
the  *  toga.'  It  was  usually  of  costly  dye  and  Juvenal  -says  below :  **  nec  causidicus  nec 
materifd,  being  wom  chiefly  by  the  rich.  praeco  loquatur  "  (vi.  438),  "  nec  unquam 
Stapy Iton  transUtes  the  words  <  humero  re-  Sanguine  causidici  maduerunt rostra  pusilli" 
vocante'  'which  falling  off  his  shoulders  (x.  120),  "nutricula  causidioorum  Africa" 
still  revoke;'  and  some  commentators  t^e  (vii.  148).  Foroellini  quotes  Cic  de  Orat. 
it  in  this  way.  Gifford  has —  i.  46 :  "  Non  enim  causidicum  nescio  quem 
"CrUpinus,  whUehegathersnow.nowflings  "«^^®  procUmatorem  aut  rabulam  hoc  ser- 

HU  purple  open,  fans  hU  summer  rings!"    ™?°«  '^^^'•*>  conquinmus.'    See  Qmntilian 

Hemeansthatthemanisshowingoffthefine  88.  magni  delator  amici,]  ThU  may  be 

texture  of  hU  cloak ;  and  he  quotes  Ammia-  any  low  informer  who  betrayed  his  petron. 

nus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  6)  :    "  Alii  summum  Theinformer^strade^ofwhichtwomembers, 

decus  in  ambitioso  vestium  cultu  ponentes  Sulcius  and  Caprius,  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 

8udantBubponderibu8laccmaram,quasool-  race  (S.  i.  4.  66),  rcached  its  height  under 

lis  insertas  cingulis  ipsU  adnectunt,  nimia  Tiberius,  and  throve  under  his  successors. 

subteminum  tenuitate  perflabiles,  cxpectan-  A  famous  one  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  was 

tescrebrisagitationibuSymaximequesinUtra,  M.  Aquilius  liegulus,  who  under  Nero  got 

ut  longiores  flmbriae  tunicaeque  perspicere  promotion  and  ^tred  by,informingagainst 

luceant."    The  words  describe  the  way  in  M.  Crassus  (Tac.  HUt.  iv.  42).     Baebius 

whichthecloakwa8wom,hitcheduponthe  Massa  was  another  of  the  same  tribe,  a 

left  shoulder  by  a  brooch  or  something  of  freedman  probably  of  some  person  of  the 

thatsort,andfloatinffinthewind^6othatthe  Baebia  gens.    Tacitus  says  he  betrayed 

shoulder  seemstopuuitback.  Grdeviustakes  Piso,  and  was  universally  hated  then  (HUt. 

'  lacernas '  with  •  ventilet,'  and  conjectures  iv.  50).   This  was  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 

<ae8tivoauro.'TliUmanappearstohavehad  a.d.  70.     He  was  then  "e  procuratoribus 

light  rings  for  summer,  and  hea vier  for  win-  Africae."  He  became  govemor  of  Baetica  in 

ter.    That  he  wore  a  gold  ring  does  not  Spain,  and  for  his  oppression  of  that  pro- 

provethat  he  was  an  eques,  for  by  the  empe-  vinoe  was  brought  to  trial,  uuder  Domitian» 
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£t  citQ  raptums  de  nobilitate  comesa 

Quod  superest;  quem  Massa  timet^  quem  munere  palpat  35 

Carus  et  a  trepido  Thymele  summidsa  Latino  \y 

Quum  te  summoveant  qui  testamenta  merentur 

Noctibus,  in  caelum  quos  evehit  optima  summi 

Nunc  via  processus,  vetulae  vesica  beatae  ? 

Unciolam  Proculeius  habet,  sed  Gillo  deuncem,  40 

Partes  quisque  suas  ad  mensuram  inguinis  heres. 

Accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis,  et  sic 

Palleat  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguem, 

Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram. 

A.  D.  93  (Tac.  Agr.  45) ;  and  thoagh  con-  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  about  an '  here- 

demneditseemsthatheescapedpunishment,  ditas.'   JuveniJ  means  *when  men  dbow 

for  he  became  one  of  the  most  notoriouB  you  out  of  the  way  who  have  got  rich  by 

informers  in  Domitian'8  time.    Carus  Met-  scandalous  means.' 

tius  was  another  of  the  same  Bort,  of  whom        88.  9ummi  Nune  via  processus,']  <  Pro- 

Tacitus  says,  that  at  the  time  of  AgricoU'8  cessus '  means  advancement ;  and  *  summi 

death  (a.i>.  93),  "  una  adhuc  victoria  Carus  processus'  advancement  to  the  highest  pku». 

Mettlus,"  he  had  only  signalized  himself  by  So  Ovid  (Trist.  iv.  5. 25) :  "  Hacc  tua  pro- 

one  grcat  victory  in  his  profession  ;  which  cessus  habeat  fortuna  perennes."    Rigault 

means  that  he  afterwards  became  highly  quotes  an  inscription,   "  ob  sfbh  fboces- 

distinguished.    Martial  mentions  him  pro-  sus  EJUS.''     It  was  .by  these  means  that 

verbially  (xii.  25).   Tbe  words  <  delator  ami-  Otho  got  into  favour  with  Nero  (Sueton. 

ci '  are  so  like  S.  iii.  116,  that  it  might  be  Otho,  c.  2) ,  "  libertinam  aulicam  gratiosam 

supposed  Egnatius  Celer  was  meant,  as  the  quo  efficacius  coleret  etiam  diligere  simula- 

Scholiast  suggests  ;  but  he  was  dead.    See  vit,  quamvis  anum  ac  paene  decrcpitam : 

uote  on  that  place.    Thymeleand  Latinus  per  hanc  iusinuatus  Ncroni  facile  summum 

were  an  actress  and  actor,  to  whom  Domi-  inter  amicos  locum  tenuit." 
tianwaspartial;whereforeMartialbegshim         40.   Unciolam  Proculeiut  habet^VrocM' 

*  to  look  on  his  books  as  kindly  as  he  looked  leius  has  a  twelfth  part  of  the  estate  left 

at  these  two  pcrsons  on  the  stage  (i.  5).  him,  and  Gillo  eleven-twelfths :  the  first  is 

Latinus  isoftenmentionedby  Martial,  who,  '  heres  ex  uncia;'  the  second   <  heres  ex 

wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  and  flattered  Do-  deunoe.'    The  divisions  of  the  'as'  repre- 

mitian  through  liim,  as  he  did  through  his  sented  the  portions  of  the  cstate  devisc^  to 

favouritcs  generally.   He  is  mentioned  by  each  'heres'  (Hor.   S.  ii.  5.  53,  n.   fin.). 

name  below,  vi.  44,  and  alluded  to  in  viii.  llie  men  are  unknown.   '  Unciola'  dkka  not 

197,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  Thymele.  occur  elsewhere.    It  does  not  mean,  as  Bu- 

The  Scholiast  here  and  on  iv.  53,  on  the  perti  says,  *less  than  an  uncia ;'  but  'a 

authority  of  Marius  Maximus,  who  wrote  poor  uncia,'  as  we  say. 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  emperors,  says  that        42.  Aceipiat  sane]    There  is  contempt 

I^atinus  was  an  influential  informer.    These  in  this  :   <*  Let  him  take  it  with  all  my 

informers  were  all  atVaid  of  the  great  man  heart." 

of  their  craft,  and  did  what  they  could  to        43.  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguem^  Hein- 

make  friends  with  him.     Latinus  lent  him  rich  thinks  this  is  an  allusion  to  Homer 

Thymele,  who  was  eithcr  his  mistress  or  his  ( 11.  iii.  33) : 

wife.    This  is  the  Scholiasfs  explanation.  •  .  <        t  »-^  »»3^       _*  r      - 

Heinrichsupposessomesceneisrcferrcdto,  "*,   jt  r  t  t«     poKoyra  i     y  op  o 

in  a farce  acted  by  these  people  Hcisobliired    vi  _»  i       y  x     i      i  r% 

to  Gbange '  et'  into  'uf  to  support  thU  m-    *'''  'C  ^^X^"''  «XC-»»  ■'i  /"-  *1X«  -«f 

37.  Quum  te  summoveant]  *'  De  heredi-  44.  Aut  Luffdunensem']  Suetonius  relates 

tate  justa  tanquam  de  via ;    proprie  enim  (Yit.  Calig.  c.  20)  that  Caligula  instituted 

'summovere'  verbum  lictorum."     This  is  games,  Mudos  miscellos*  (see  S.  xi.  20,  n.) 

Grangaeus'  note ;  and  it  is  true  as  respects  at  Lugdunum  (Lyon),  where  tbere  was  an 

thelictors.  ^(Hor.  C.  ii.  16,10,  n.)    But  altar,dedicatedto  Augustusonthedaythat 
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Quid  referam  quanta  siecum  jecur  ardeat  ira^  45 

Quum  populum  gregibus  comitum  premit  hic  spoliator 

Pupilli  prostantis^  et  hic  damnatus  inani  ' 

Judicio  (quid  enim  salvis  infamia  nummis  ?) 

Exsul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit  et  fruitur  dis 

Iratis ;  at  tu^  victrix  provincia^  ploras.  £0 

Haec  ego  non  credam  Venusina  digna  lucema  ?  j 

Claadius  was  bom  in  that  city,  Ist  of  Au-  togetber.    Marias  Priscos,  proconsul    of 

gust,   B.o.  10.  (Snet.  Vit.  Claudii,  c.  2.).  Aftica,  was  convicted  (a.d.  100)  of  *  repe- 

Dion  Cassius  relates  that  games  were  cele-  tundae/  and  banished  from  Italy.    Marius 

brated  there  in  the  life-time  of  Augustus  was  compelled  to  refuud  a  part  of  his  bad 

(1.  46.  c.  50).    If  so,  it  was  reserved  for  Ca-  gains,  and  retired  with  the  remainder  to  1i ve 

ligula  to  establish  a  rhetorical  contest  in  comfortably,  though  not  at  home.    The 

Greek  and  Latin,  in  whicli  those  who,  in  offence  of  '  repetundae,'  which  was  thnt  of 

the  Emperor^s  judgment,  had  acquitted  amagistrategcttingmoneybyillegalmenns 

themselves  worst,  {**  ii  qui  maxime  displi-  from  the  provincials  under  his  govemment, 

cuissent ")  were  obliged  to  lick  out  what  was  punished  with  different  penalties  at  dif • 

they  had  written  with  their  tongue,  or  to  be  ferent  times.  The  latest '  lex '  on  the  subject 

flogged,  or  plunged  in  the  nearest  stream.  was  the  '  lex  Julia/  passed  in  the  dictator- 

To  this  two  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia,  shipofC.JuliusCae8ar,whichabolishedthe 

quoted  by  Scaliger  on  the  above  passage  of  punishmcnt  of  exile ;  but  it  appears  to  have 

Suetonius,  are  said  by  him  to  relate.  been  revived  under  tlie  empire.    The  re- 

..       «      s         /                   '»      ^          r  funding  of  the  money  proved  to  have  been 

T.U   C.V    y^    wiax*>    y*Kp.u   x^V'-    'U  ,^«1^^  ^as  always  p5Irt  of  the  penalty ; 

*                           T  .,    :  j  40  7  sestertia  (about  5500/.  sterhng)  were  paid 

._  -  .     %       /.          -   /        »\    '-  y  by Marius into the treasury.  An interesting 

^*"        *              ^^         ^  acconnt  of  the  whole  affair  is  given  by  tbe 

xx^*  ^       -.            ^       %  ,/          "      ^j  younger  Pliny,    who,   with   0.  Comelius 

iAA  Zrt  rovro  ^otus  ital  9txa  rov  KoXd-  i^^^^^  ^^^  hl^n^n,  acted  for  the  pro- 

'^  '                                       ^°-  ^^'  ^'  vincials  (Epp.  ii.  11).  See  Long^s  Excursus 

Juvenalseemstorefertotheoompetitorson  on   Cic  in  Verr.  on   *  Repetundae,'  and 

these  occasions  who  had  reason  to  be  afraid  Dict.  Ant.  under  the  same  head ;  and  also 

their  speeches  might  meet  with  disapproba-  the  article  '  Infamia.'    '  Ab  octava  bibit ' 

tion,   and  who  trembled  for  the    conse-  means  that  he  sat  down  to  dinner  earlier 

quences.  than  usual ;  the  ninth  hour  in  summer,  and 

46.  populum  gregibut  comitum  premW]  tenth  in  winter,  being  those  at  which  in- 
P.  and  all  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  dustrious  persons  generally  dined  (Hor.  CL 
MSS.  have  the  indicative  mood :  several  of  i.  1.  20,  n.).  '  Fruitur  dis  iratis,'  he  enjoys 
the  later  have  '  premat ;'  and  Heinrich  the  anger  of  the  gods :  that  is,  he  makes 
adopts  it.  Ruperti  and  Jahn  have '  premit,'  him^elf  comfortable  under  his  punishment. 
in  reliance  on  the  MSS.  and  the  indicatives  50.  victrix  provincia,']  Grangaens  sup- 
that  follow ;  and  that  mood  is,  I  believe,  poses  this  to  be  a  play  upon  the  words. 
the  right  one.  As  to  « pupillus,'  see  Dict.  Even  if  it  were  (which  is  not  likely),  it  would 
Ant.,  Art.  *  Tutor;'  and  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  be  only  from  the  similarity  of  sound,  and 
21,  n.  This  '  tutor*  went  out  to  the  foram  would  not  support  Festus'  derivation  of 
or  to  the  walks,  attended,  'deductus'  (Hor.  'provincia*  finom  *  vincere.*  Provincia  is  a 
S.  i.  9.  59),  by  crowds  of  parasites,  sup-  shortencd  form  of  *  providentia,'  and  "  pro- 
ported  by  the  fortune  of  his  *  pupillus,'  who  perly  designated  the  particular  functions  of 
was  left  to  starve  t)r  to  support  himsclf  by  a  magistrate."  See  Long's  note  on  Cic. 
the  vilest  means.  '  Comites'  is  the  word  in  Verr.  ii.  2. 1.  '  Vincere '  is  thelegal  word 
used  below,  ver.  119.  Ruperti  thinks  '  pu-  for  sticceeding  in  a  cause.  On  « ploras  * 
pillae '  must  be  the  propr  word,  but  does  Grangaeus  adds,  "  tibi  enim  fuit  victoria 
not  adopt  it.  It  woula  be  less  offensive ;  Cadmea,inquajocaturvictu8,ploratvictor." 
but  that  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  51.  Venunna  digna  lucema  ?]     Horace 

47.  et  hie  damnatus  inani  Judicio']  We  and  Jnvenal  had  not  much  in  common ;  but 
have  the  privatethief  and  thepublicbrought  Horace  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  by 
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Huec  ego  non  agitem  ?  Sed  quid  magis  Heracleas 
Aut  Diomedeas  aut  mugitum  Labyrinthi  "' 

Et  mare  percussum  puero  fabrumque  volantem^ 
Quum  leno  accipiat  moechi  bona^  si  capiendi  55 

Jus  nullum  uxori^  doctus  spectare  lacunar^ 
Doctus  et  ad  calicem  vigilanti  stertere  naso 
j  Quum  fas  esse  putet  curam  spectare  cohortis 
Qui  bona  donavit  praesepibus^  et  caret  omni 
Majorum  censu  dum  pervolat  axe  citato  60 

Flaminiam  puer  ?  Automedon  nam  lora  tenebat 
Ipse  lacematae  quum  se  jactaret  amicae. 
Nonne  libet  medio  ceras  implere  capaces 


>t 


Penius  and  Javenal  as  the  representative  **  Ipse  miser  vidi  ctim  me  dormire  pntares 
of  Roman  satire.    Lncilias  was  more  in         Sobrias  apposito  crimina  vestra  mer^. 
Javenal'8  way,  and  he  mentions  him  below  ^ 

(v.  165)  withrespect.    No  one  shoald  he  The  Scholiast  Acron  qaotes  this  verse  on 

mialed  by  the  Scholiasfs  note  :  "  Lucemam  Hor.  C.  iii.  6.  29 :  "  Sed  jassa  coram  non 

dicit  qnia  Satyrici  ad  omniam  vitia  qaasi  la-  sine  conscio  Sargit  marito." 
cemam  admovent,  et  ut  adarant  et  ut  osten-         58.  Quumfas  este  putef]     **  When  that 

dant  crimina."   *  Lncema'  only  means  what  man  thuiks  Le  has  a  right  to  look  for  a 

we mean when  we speak  of  the  *  midnight  oilv  tribane's  place  who,  while  yet  a  boy,  wast^d 

52.  Sed  quid  magit  Jteraclecu']  *  Agitem'  his  subsiance  on  his  stables,  and  lost  his 

must  be  repeated,  but  in  a  different  sense.  patrimony  with  flying  oiTswift  coach  down 

He  asks  why  he  should  rather  write  on  such  the  Flammian  road  :  for  he  was  Autome- 

hackneyed  subjects  as  the  labours  of  Her-  don  and  held  the  reins  while  the  great  man 

cules,  the  wanderings  of  Diomed,  the  ad-  madehimselfpleasanttohisman-mistress:" 

ventures  of  Thesens,  Icarus,  and  Daedalus,  This  person  may  have  been  some  favourit« 

than  attack  the  vices  of  the  day  ?     Jahn  of  Domitian^s^  who  had   been  made,   or 

punctuates  differently  and  badly, '  Sed  quid  hoped  to  be  made,  a '  tribunus  militum'  (see 

magis?     Heracleas,'  &c.  xvi.  20,  n.).  llie  Scholium  on  'praesepibus' 

55.  Quum  leno  accipial  moechihona']  This  is  "  Neronem  tongit ;"  but  this  seems  to  be- 

man  connives  at  his  wife's  intrigues  at  his  long  to  *  ipse,'  which  is  oft«n  used  inde- 

own  table,  like  the  man  Galba,  mentioned  pendently  for  <  the  great  man '  (S.  v.  86, 

below  (S.  V.  4),  and  gets  her  paramour  to  n.),  and  is  here  opposed  to  Automedon, 

makc  him  his  '  heres,'  which  the  woman  as  Achilles  to  his   charioteer.      Madvig 

could  not  be  nnder  the  '  lcx  Voconia,'  if  the  (Opusc.  i.  S6)  denies  that  there  is  any  allu- 

man's  census  exceeded  a  certain  amount.  siou  to  Nero,  and  says  that  <  ipse'  is  plainly 

<  Accipiat  bona'  Heinrich  understands  to  the  driver.    There  may  be  two  opinions  on 

mean  that  he  was  made  '  heres  ex  asse,'  the  subject ;  but  after  much  reflcction  I 

that  is,  he  succeeded  to  the  man*s  whole  have  adopted  the  other  with  Heinrich.  *La- 

estate.     (See   Long^s  orations  of   Cicero,  cema'  is  a  man'B  cloak,  and  *  lacematae' 

vol.  i.  p.  121  sqq.,  for  a  fall  discussion  of  means  that  tbe   '  amica'  was  a  man.    Two 

the  <  lex  Voconia,'   which  may  perhaps  be  men  are  recorded  as  having  been  formally 

referred  to  here,  though  there  may  be  some  married  to  Nero,  named  Spoms  and  Py. 

doubt  whether  Juvenal  is  alluding  to  this  thagoras  (Sueton.  c.  28,  and  Tacitus,  Ann. 

Lex.)     Snetoniu8(c.  8)  says  that  Domitian  xv.  37).     *  Jactaret*may  be  *  showedhim-; 

took  away  from  women  of  loose  character  self  off,'orsomethingofthatsort.     Madvig 

*  lecticae  usum,  jusqne  capiendi  legata  here-  finds  g^eat  difficnlty  in  this  interpretation. 
ditatesque ;'  but  these  must  be  women  who        63.  Nonne  lihet  cerat  implere  capacei] 

liad  been  convicted,   whereas,  Juvenal  is  «Doesnotonefeelinclined  totakeoutone's 

attacking  the  vices  of  private  society,  as  tablets,  and  fill  peges,  even  while  the  scene 

Heinrich  observes.    As  to  <  lacunar,    see  is  passing  under  his  eyes  in  the  middle  of 

Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  272,  n.  the  street  ?  "   The  <  tabulae,'  waxed  wooden 

57.  vigilanti  stertere  n€UO;']  So  Ovid  says  tablets,  of  the  Romans,  are  fully  described 

(Amor.  i.  5. 13)  :  in  Dict.  Antiqq.    Thc  pages  were  called 
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Quadrivio,  quum  jam  sexta  cervice  feratur, 

Hinc  atque  inde  patens  ac  nuda  paene  cathedra  65 

Et  multum  referens  de  Maecenate  supino, 

Signator  falso^  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum 

Exiguis  tabulis  et  gemma  fecerat  uda  ?  ' 

Occurrit  matrona  potens^  quae  molle  Calenum 

Porrectura  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam,  70 

Instituitque  rudes  melior  Locusta  propinquas 

simply   *  cerae/      *  Quadrivia'    were    the  *  Testamentuin').    Tbe   common   way   of 

croBsing^  of  two  streets,  '  compita»'  where  writing  wills  waa  on  waxed  tablets  (exiguis 

numbere  of  passengers  would  be  found ;  and  tabulis),  whence  come  tbe  expressions  <  cera 

he  sa js  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  take  out  prima/  'secunda/ '  ima,'  (see  Hor.  S.  ii.  5. 53, 

his  tablets  in  the  public  streets,  to  note  the  n.).  '  Gemma  uda'  is  a  seal  moistened  before 

shameless  proceedmgs  of  tbese  people.  the  impression  was  made.  *  Lautus'  is  <fine;' 

4     S^.sextaeervicefercUur,]  This  thief  was  and*beatus'<welltodo'(Hor.C.i.4.14»n.). 

carried  in  a  '  cathedra,'  bomc  by  six  slayes,  69.  molle  Calenum]  The  wine  of  Cales 

*  hexAphoron ;'  the  sides  were  thrpwn  open,  (Calvi)  in  Campania  was  among  the  best  in 

by  thedrawing back  of  thecurtains  by  which  Horace's  time.     It  seems  to  have  been  one 

they  were  usually  closed  in.  This  represents  of  the  milder  wines,  firom  this  epithet.  This 

the  impudence  of  the  man,  who  ought  to  woman,  who  is  represented  as  a  person  of 

have  been  ashamed  to  show  his  face,  and  family  (Ruperti  says  Agrippina  is  meant, 

his  laziness,  in  which  he  is  s^d  to  look  which  Madvig  (i.  40)  rightly  deuies),  Juve- 

very  much  like  Maecenas.    The  charactcr  nal  says,  when  she  was  going  to  hand  her 

of  Maecenas,  in  this  respect,  is  mentioned  husband  some  wine,  mixed  poison  with  it ; 

in  my  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  25,  "  Maltinus  andbeingwellskilledinsuchmattersytaught 

tunicisdemi88i8ambulat,"whercauthorities  her  simpler  ueighbours  how  to  get  rid  of 

are  quoted.  See  also  below,  S.  xii.  39.  *  Mul-  their  husbands  in  the  sameway,  and  tocarry 

tum  referens  de  Maecenate'  is,  literally,  them  out  to  thcir  burial  without  any  regard 

'representingmuchofJHfaecenas.'  SoVirgil  to  the  notoriety  of  the  murder  and  the 

has  "  Invalidique  patrum  referunt  jejunia  crowdsthatcollectedtoseethefimeral.  *Ru- 

uati "  ^G.  iii.  127).  '  Supino'  means  no  more  beta '  is  a  poisonous  sort  of  toad  (sSe  below, 

t  han  lymg  lazingly  on  his  back.  The '  cathe-  vi.  659).  *  Nigros '  cxprcsses  the  efliect  of  the 

dra'  was  so  constructed  that  the  persou  half  poison  ou  the  dcad  body.    Tho  woman  is 

reclinedandhalfsat.  In  the  *  lectica' he  lay  called   ^Locusta,'  after  her  who  poisoned 

at  fuU  length ;  and  in  the  '  sella'  he  sat  up-  Claudius  by  thedtrection  of  Agrippina,  and 

right,  as  on  an  arm-chair.  'Cathedrae'were  Britanuicus  by  the  order  of  Nero.     See 

chiefly  used  by  women,  and  werc  considered  Tacitus,  Aun.  xii.  66 ;  xiii.  15.  See  also  Sue- 

cfiemiuate  carriages  for  men.   "  Cigus  apud  tonius  (Nero,  c  33),  who  says  she  was  hand- 

moUes  minima  est  jactura  cathedras  "  (vi.  somely  rewarded  for  the  latter  of  these  mur- 

91).  Itsshape  and  fumiture  arc  describcd  in  ders.  Shc  was  put  to  death  by  Galba,  Nero'8 

ix.52:  ''Strataposituslongaquecathedra."  successor.     TheScholiastonthisplacecalls 

They  were  all  carried  bv  a  single  pole  in  her  *  Lucusta,'  in  one  ver»ion  of  his  text ; 

front,  and  another  behmd,  resting  on  the  andJahnadoptsthatform.  Valla's  SchoUast 

bearers'  shoulders.    The  Indian  '  tonjon'  says  that  Nero  employed  her  to  teach  him 

represents  the  '  sella,'  and  in  some  instances  her  art,  and  many  young  women  besides, 

the  •  cathedra.'  "  ut  et  illum  doceret  et  plurcs  puellas ;"  and 

67.  Signator  faUo,']    This  is  the  punc-  Suetonius  says,  lie  gave  her  "impunitatem 

tuation  of  most  editions.  Ruperti  puts  the  (shehad  becn  convictcd  of  witchcrafl)  prae- 

stop  after  '  signator/  which  Madvig  says  is  diaque  ampla,  scd   ct  di^ipulos."      The 

right,  or  else  Juvenal  wrote  '  signato  faJso,'  Scholiast  quotes  two  corrupt  linesfrom  Tur- 

which  no  one  I  think  wUl  adopt  (Op.  i.  40).  nus,  the  satiricpoet,thus  ameuded  by  VaUa: 

'Signator  falso' is  one  who  has  put  forged  ..x^           r^                  u  i     t         x         «j-i. 

«saU  «Dd  8ip.«ture.  to  a  fiiUo  wiU.  or  ha.  S"  ''"''  ,^"«*"^  K.bole8  Locusta  cecjjd.t 

got  knave»  like  hiii.8elf  to  witness  sueh  a  H<>"*n'lu™.  curas  dum  liberat  atra  Ne- 

wiU  with  him.     A  *  testamentum'  requirrd  ronis. 

flve  witnesscs,  who  put  a  seal  aud  their  [Rlbbeck  places  ro.  69,  70,  71,  72  betweeu 

uames  on  the  outside  of  it  (see  Dict.  Ant.  i;.  76  and  o.  77.] 


SATIRA  I.  11 

Per  famam  et  populum  nigros  efferre  maritos. 
Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Oyaris  et  carcere  dignum^ 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis :  probitas  laudatur  et  alget. 
Criminibus  debent  hortos^  praetoria^  mensas^  75 

Argentum  vetus  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 
Quem  patitur  dormire  nurus  corruptor  avarae^ 
Quem  sponsae  turpes  et  praetextatus  adulter  ? 
Si  natura  negat  facit  indignatio  versum^ 

72.  Verfamam  et  populum]  This  forms  and  their  vessels  of  silver  and  bronze,  see 
one  snbject,  in  the  midst  of  the  whispers  or  Hor.  S.  i.  4.  28,  n. ;  ii.  2.  4,  n. 
talkingof  tiiecitizens.  It  ■eems,  therefore,  76.  stantem  extra  poeula  caprum.']  The 
that  tne  corpsewaa  carried  ont  with  the  Scholiaat  quotes  Martial  (viii.  51. 9) :  "Stat 
face  ezposed.  caper  Aeolio  Thebani  vellere  Phrixi  Col- 

73.  hrevibus  Chf^Mrie']  Thia  was  a  smaU  tus."  Granffaeos  asks,  not  with  his  usnal 
barren  island  (stiU  callra  Giura)  in  the  Ae-  judgment,  whether  *8tantem'  means  "  pedi- 
gean,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  to  which  a  few  bus  erectis  ut  solent  pascere  caprae,  an 
of  the  worst  sort  of  criminals  were  trans-  eminentem  P  "  It  means  standing  out  in 
ported  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  When  it  bold  relief,  as  in  Ovid  (Met.  xii.  235) : 
was  proposed  that  Siknus  should  be  sent  ..  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^j  ;,  extantibus  asper 
thither,  ribenus  to  show  his  clemency  chose  a  *«f ;^n,^.  ^..ofo»  >» 

another  phice  of  banishment  for  him,  saying  ^ 

thatGyara(orGyaru8)"in8ubimimmitemet  'Stare'is  occasioually  nsed  in  this  sense 

sinecultu  hominum  esse"  (TacAnn.  iii.  69).  absolutely,  as  in  Hor.  C.  i.  9. 1 :  "  Vides  ut 

1 1  was  ill  supplied  with  waier(*  egena  aquae:'  alta  stet  nive  candidum  Soracte,"  '  see  you 

ib.iv.30);  and  it  was  little  better  than  death  how  white  Soracte  with  deep  snow  stimds 

to  be  sent  there.  See  vi.  563;  x.  170.  '  Bre-  out '  (see  note).     Such  figures  on  cups, 

vibus '  is  equivalent  to  '  parvis.'  &c.,  wnen  they  were  moveable,  were  called 

74.  probUae  laudaiur  ei  cdget.']  These  '  emblemata/  after  the  Greek.  (See  v.  38, 
words  are  often  quoted  and  imitated.  Gif-  and  the  note.)  On  the  ancient  Greek  ves- 
ford  quotes  irom  Maasinger^s  Fatal  Dowry  sels  they  were  very  handsome  and  curious. 
(Act  ii.  BC.  1) :  Verres  the  govemor  of  Sicily  hiid  his  hands 

WhatpricebeJThonour?  virtue?  U)ng    "Pll-t».    cnps  with  •signi^    or  car^ 
•^  ®     ngures  upon  them  (Verr.  ii.  4.  14.     See 

UwXtprd^^andlreexed:  butnow-.-    Ml SSt^lV^^^^^the^Kn^rS^ 

"n.co5:rfi..»dh..norlovenorp™i«."  r^iS-^;:^'.^PE^n^7orthK 

JohnofSalisbury-(Policr.iii.9)quotesthe8e  whom  he  mentions,  and  whom  he  calls  a 

words :    **  Quis  Themistoclis  diligentiam,  *  crustarius,'  of  note,  was  named  Teucer, 

Frontonis  gravitatem,  continentiam    So«  no  doubt  a  Grcek. 

cratis,  Fabricii  fidem,  innocontiam  Numae,  7S.  praetextatut  oduUerT]  Heinrichand 

pudicitiam  Scipionis,  longanimitatem  Ulys-  Madvig  take  this  for  a  boy  paramour,  who 

his,  Catonis  parcitatem,  Titi  pietatem  imita-  has  leamt  his  lesson  of  vice  before  he  has 

tur  ?  quis  non  cum  admiratione  veneratur  P  put  on  the  '  toga  virilis.'     It  may  be  so. 

probitas  siquidem  laudatur  et  alget."    For  Compareii.170:  "Sicpraetextatosreferant 

'  aliquis,'  some  of  the  MSS.  have  '  aliquid;'  Artaxata  mores."    There  is  more  force  in 

but  the  masculine  b  right.     Persius  has  it  this  than  in  taking  the  words  for  a  seuator, 

^     (i.  129),  "  seque  aliquem  credens ;"    and  or  others  who  wore  the  '  tog^  praetexta/ 

""      Cicero  (Ad  Att.  iii.  15,  sub  fin.),  "  meque  ut  conceming   which    see    Dict.    Ant.,  and 

facis  velis  esse  aliquem."    The  Greeks  used  Hor.  S.  i.  5. 34,  n.    As  to  '  sponsae,'  see  iii. 

i  Tit  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  same  is  com-  111,  n. 

'moninmostlanguages.  Tobe"somebody"  79.  facit   indignatio    versumy]    Tbese 

is  thegreat  object  of  ambition  with  half  the  words  also  are  nsed  by  John  of  Silisbury, 

\  world.  whose  quotations  are  always  well  chosen 

75.  praetoriot]  Fine  houses  fit  for  an  (Nugae,  &c.,  iii.  13) :  "Disposueram  tamen 
emperor  (x.  161).    As  to  the  Bomantablea  silere  de  moliibusqui  sicut  ignominiosi  ita 


n  D.  JUNII  JUVENALIS 

Qualemcunque  potest^  quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus.  1    89 

Ex  quo  Deucalion  nimbis  toUentibus  aequor 
Navigio  montem  ascendit  sortesque  poposcit^ 
Paullatimque  anima  caluerunt  moUia  saxa^ 
Et  maribus  nudas  ostendit  Pyrrha  puellas^ 
Quidquid  agunt  homines^  votum^  timor^  ira^  voluptas^     85 
Oaudia^  discursus^  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 
Et  quando  uberior  vitiorum  copia?  quando 
Major  avaritiae  patuit  sinus  ?  alea  quando 

suDtetvidentar  innomiDabiles.    Silentium  by  "  discursationes,  conatus,  labores,  ad 

indicit  reverentia  momm,  et  verecundus  opes    aut    dignitates    adipiscendas/'  and 

animus  natura  dictante  illorum  declinat  quotes  Pliny  (£pp.  viii.  23),  "  qno  discursu 

aspectum.    Quid  multa  ?    Si  natura  negat  acdilitatem  petiit."    It  seems  to  signify 

facit  indig^tio  veraum."  generally  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life. 

80.  Cluvienua.']  It  is  impossible  to  say  *  Farrago/  which  is  derived  from  *  far/  is 
wbo  is  meant  by  this  name.  The  Scholiast  properly  a  mixture  of  various  grains  gpven 
throws  no  light  upon  it.  He  only  says  it  to  cattle  (Qeorg.  iii.  205).  Here  it  means 
was  **  delirus  poeta  vel  indoctus."  a  medley  of  miscellaneous  topics.     Penius 

81.  JEx  quo  Deucalion,']  Horacc  has  this  uses  it  in  a  difTerent  sense  (v.  77»  see  note). 
phrase  (C.  iii.3.21) :  "£x  quodestituit  Deos  '  Libelli '  might  mean  a  volume  of  satires 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon."  Juvenal  says  or  this  present  satire  only,  as  in  Horace 
that  the  passions  of  mankind,  such  as  they  (S.  i.  10.  92),  "  I  puer  atque  meo  dtus 
have  been  ever  since  the  flood,  are  the  sub-  haec  subscribe  libello,"  where  I  think  *  li* 
jects  ho  has  chosen  for  his  pen.  The  story  bellus '  means  the  satire ;  but  many  com- 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  how  men  and  mentatora  take  it  for  the  book  (see  Intr.). 
women  sprung  up  fh)m  the  stones  they  [Ribbeck  has  'nostri  farrago  libelli  est.'] 
threw  behind  them,  is  told  at  length  by  88.  JTajor  avaritiae  patuU  sinus  ?] 
Ovid  (Met.  i.  260  sqq.).  The  mountain  'Sinus'means  the  fold  of  the  toga  over 
on  which  the  vessel  landcd  is  said  by  Ovid,  the  breast  within  which  the  pnrse  (cru- 
and  was  generally  supposed,  to  be  Par-  mena)  usually  hung.  A  large  purse  would 
nassus;  and  the  divinity  whoee  oracle  Deu-  require  a  Urge  'sinus.'  Ovid  has  (Am. 
calion  consulted,  was  Themis.  *  Sortes,'  for  i.  10.  18)  :  "  Quo  pretium  condat  non 
the  answer  of  an  oracle,  is  taken  from  the  habet  ille  sinum."  So  Heinrich  takes  it. 
Italian  practice,  particularly  in  the  temples  The  old  commentatore  differ.  Grangaeus 
of  Fortuna,  whose  responses  were  delivered  takes  it  this  way.  Britannicus  explains  it 
by  lots  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  41. 56),  wooden  tablets  from  the  bellying  of  a  sail  with  a  fair  wind ; 
with  different  inscriptions  shaken  out  of  a  and  Owen  translates  thus, 

box  C sitella,'  ' cista,'  •  «rna,' 'arc» '),  and  « ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^^        ^^^  ^  ^^ 

not  by  word  of  mouth,  as  the  Greek  oracles  nrevail  ? 

were  delivered.  Virgil  hw  '  Lyciae  sortes '  q^  ^^^^^ce  wanton  in  so  fair  a  gale  ?  " 

twice  over  (Aen.  iv.  346.  377).    'Sortes  * 

poscere '  is  an  unusual  phrase.     'Poscere'  Holyday,  "When  open  lay  to  avarice  a 

is  stronger  than  *  petere,'  which  is  more  larger  haven  ?  "   Mr.  Mayor  says,  "  When 

commonly  used.     '  Poscere  divos '  is  not  did  the  gulf  of  avarice  yawn  wider  ?"  com- 

analogous.    That  is  to  ask  a  favour  of  the  paring  the  passage  quoted  by  Forcellini 

gods,  as  **  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem  from  Seneca  (Oed.  582),  "  Subito  dehiscit 

Vates  ?"    (Hor.  C.  i.  31.  1.)  tcrra  et  immenso  sinu  Laxata  patuit."     I 

83.  caluerunt  mollia  saxa,']  This  seems  have  no  doubt  the  fint  explanation  is  right. 

to  be  taken  from  Ovid's  descnption  (1.  c.) :  88.  alea  quando  Ho»  animoe  ?]  "  When 

"Saxa  (quis  hoc  credat,  nisi  sit  pro  teste  ^^  *^f  ^^}^''^  spirit  run  so  high?" 

vetustas?)  (Owen.)    This  is  a  pretty  literal  transUition. 

Ponere  duritiem  coepere  suumque  rigorem,  "  When  had  gambling  such  spirit  as  it  has 

MoUirique   mora    lioUltaque  duceS    for-  now  (hos  animos)  ?"  Ruperti  s  explanation 

jL  »»  of  *  hos    aa  "  tot  animos  sc.  cepit,  occu- 

pavit "  (i.e.  when  did  gambling  seize  upon 

86.  diecurtu*,']  Foroellini  interprets  this  so  many  minds  ?)  is  very  bad.   Heinocke  is 


SATIRA  I.  13 

Hos  animos  ?     Neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 

Ad  casum  tabulae^  posita  sed  luditur  arca.  90 

Proelia  quanta  illic  dispensatore  yidebis 
Armigero !     Simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum  • 
Perdere  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo  ? 
Quis  totidem  erexit  villas^  quis  fercula  septem 

no  better,  who  takes  '  hos  animos '  for  'hos  he  fhmished  tbe  sinews  of  tbis  warfare,  tbe 

Romanos/  or  proposes  *  potius'  to  change  money :  "  Utpote  qui  ludenti  domino  num- 

*  hoe '  into  '  baec,'  and  to  explain  it  thus :  mos  subministret '    (Britannicus).    Gran- 

"  Quando  alea  haec,  i.e.  talis,  ut  nunc  est ;  gaeua  says  tbe  'arma'  in '  armig^ro'  are  tbe 

talis  aleae  cupiditas  animos,  bomines,  sc.  dice,  aa  below  (xiv.  5),  "  parroque  eadem 

cepit."    '  Habuit'  is  easily  snpplied,  as  the  movet  arma  fritillo."    This  is  wrong,  I 

Scholiast  suggests.      Tbe  verb    is  often  think. 

omitted  in  sucb  questions  where  there  is        92.  Simplexne  furor  aestertia  ceiUum] 

indignation,  as  below  (vi.  641)  :  The  Greeks  would  say  kv\rj  fiaiflet,  mad- 

"  Tnne  duos  una,  saeTissima  vipera,  coena  ?  ?««f  "^^  °«*^^'^  ^^^^-    ?^?"  i*"  ^H**^"* 

Tune  duo8  ?  Septem,  si  Beptem  forte  ftiis-  '\  "  ^?"^  "™Pl«^  ^^^:  !«?  duplex  vel  tn- 

X  M  '^  ^  ptex,    which  mav  be  ngbt,  though  I  prefer 

the  other.    Takmg  the  '8estertium'at  tbe 

Juvenal  says  elsewhere  (xiv.  init.)  that  value  in  our  money  of  71. 16«.  3<f.,  a  hun- 

fktbers  taught  their  youngdiildren  to  game.  dred  '  sestertia'  would  be  781/.  5«.  The  Ro- 

The  '  alea '  was  always  '  vetita  legibus '  mans  did  not  uuderstand  bigh  play  if  this 

(Hor.  C.  iii.  24.  &8),  but  never  checked  from  was  enough  to  make  a  satirist  angrv :  but 

the  declining  times  of  tbe  republic.  Augus-  the  more  tban  madness  lay  in  tbe  selnshness 

tus  (Vit.  c.  70,  71),  Caliguk  (c.  41),  Clau-  of  the  man  wbo  (as  Heinricb  explains  it) 

dius  (c.  33),  and  Domitian  (c.  21),  are  all  after  losing  all  blB  money  stakes  his  8lave's 

put  down  as  gamblers  by  Suetouius ;  and  jacket,  and  losing  that  also  never  restoree 

CUudius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  it.    The  commentators  compare  Persius  (i. 

Compare  S.  viii.  10:    "  Effigies  quo  Tot  54), "  Scis  comitcm  horridulum  trita  donare 

bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pemox  Ante  lacema:"  but 'reddere' means  bere  to  re- 

Numantinos  ?  "  store,  and  is  never  equivalent  to  the  simple 

89.    Neqne  enim  loculis  camitanHbue']  form  'dare.' 
He  says  men  do  not  now  go  to  tbe  gaming        94.  Quie  totidem  erexU  villas,']    This 

table  with  their  pnrse  and  play  for  the  con-  reminds  us  of  Horace's  compkint  more 

tents  of  that,  but  stake  their  cbest  contain-  than  a  century  earlier  (C.  ii.  15) : 
ing  aU  the  ready  mpney  tbey  bad.   '  Tabuk'         „  j^^      ^^  ^^^^  j  i^g 

18  the  board  on  whicb  the  dice  were  thrown.  Moles  relinquent.— 

As  to  •  neque  eniro,'  see  Key's  Lat.  Gr.  ^^^  -^  Romuli 

1449 :  " '  Enhn '  must  commonly  l^  trans-  Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 

lated  by  the  Enghsh  conjunction  '  for,  but  Auspiciis  vetenimque  nonna." 

at  times  retams  what  was  probablv  its  ear-  "^ 

lier  signification,  'indeed,'a8  in  'enim  vero,'  See  Lipsius,  Dc  Magn.  Rom.  lib.  iii.  c.  14. 

indeed,  indeed ;  '  neque  euim,'  nor  indeed ;  As  to  '  fercula '  see  Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  104,  n. 

'  et  enim,'  and  indeed,  &c.;  as,  '  Quid  tute  '  Secreto'  only  means  '  by  bimself,'  as  Virg. 

tecnm?   Nihil  enim' (Plaut.).   *Wbat  are  Aen.   viii.  670,  "secretosque    pios."      A 

you  saying  to  yourself  ?  Nothing,  I  assure  couple  of  courses  was  enough  for  tbe  old 

yon.'"     For  'ad  casum' one  MS.  of  the  RomansaccordingtoServiusonAen.i. 729. 

fifleenth  century  quoted  by  Ruperti,  and  "  Por  some  ages  tbe  Roman  nobility  com- 

two  editions  of  the  same  century,  Calderini  monly  used  nothing  but '  fer '  and  '  puls,' 

and  tbe  Leipzig,  have  '  ad  causam.'    M.  and  if  a  marriage  or  other  joyful  feast  fell 

has  tbat  word  in  tbe  text,  witb  *  casum'  in  out,  tbey  thought  it  a  mighty  thing  if  they 

the  margin.     '  Causam '  has  no  meaning.  added  a  few  small  fisbes  and  a  few  pounds  of 

91.    diepensatore    videhis  Armigero!']  pork"   (Lipsins,  De  Magn.  Rom.  iv.  5). 

'  Dispensator '  was  the  cash-keeper,  called  Suetouius  gives  Augustus  credit  for  mode- 

also   '  procurator '  and   *  calculator,'    who  ration  and  good  taste  combined,  because  his 

formed  one  of  the  establishment  in  all  rich  custom  was  ordinarily  to  bave  but  three 

houses.     He  is  called  '  armigero '  becanae  courses,  and  at  his  finest  dinners  only  six 
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Secreto  coenavit  avus  ?  Nunc  sportula  primo  93 

Limine  parva  sedet  turbae  rapienda  togatae. 

Ille  tamen  faciem  prius  inspicit  et  trepidat^  ne 

Suppositud  yenias  ac  falso  nomine  poscas.  / 

Agnitus  accipies ;  jubet  a  praecone  vocari 

Ipsos  Trojugenas  j  nam  vexant  limen  et  ipsi  i   100 

Nobiscum.     "  Da  Praetori,  da  deinde  Tribuno.^' 

Sed  libertinus  prior  est.     ^'  Prior/'  inquit,  "  ego  adsum  : 

Cur  timeam  dubitemye  locum  defendere,  quamvis 

(c.  74).  Varioiu  samptaary  laws  reg^alating  gata,'  were  oommonly  oaed  for  the  Romans. 

the  expense  of  dining  are  gpven  bjr  Gellias,  97.  trepidat,']  This  word  expresses  any 

ii.  24;  bat  the  Romans  never  paid  mach  harried  action  or  emotion.     'Inspicit  et 

attention  to  them.   See  Dict.  Ant. '  Samp-  trepidat '  means  he  looks  in  the  man*s 

taariae  leges.'     Here  were  men,  according  face  anxioasly,  with  a  sharp  scratinizing 

to  Javenal,  who  at  their  private  dinner  eye.     'Ille'  can   hardly  be  any  bat  tbe 

tables  had  seven.    Theaccasative,'fercala/  master,  who  is  sapposed  to  conaescend  so 

is  like  Horace'8  "  patinas  coenavit  omasi  far  as  to  look  on  and  regalate  the  distriba- 

Vilis  et  agninae."  tion.  Some  take.  it  for  the  '  dispensator '  or 

95.  Nunc  sportula  primo  Limine  parva  '  bahieator,'  which  is  the  name  Martial 
tedet]  He  says  that  the  '  sportala '  is  now  gives  to  the  servant  who  distribated  the 
a  shabby  aflfair,  aod  that  instead  of  being  '  sportalae.'  "  Quos  (qaadrantes)  dividebat 
given  in  the  '  atriam '  as  a  regular  enter-  balneator  elixas  "  (iii.  7.  3). 

tainment  ('  ooena  recta ')  in  the  way  clients  99.  jubet  a  praecone  vocari  Ipeoe  Trofu- 

ased  to  be  received  by  their  patrons,  it  was  ffetuu ;]  The  '  praeco '  may  mean  the  '  no- 

now  set  out  at  the  door,  to  be  scrambled  menclator,'  whose  particalar  duty  was  to 

for  by  thehungry  rabble,closely  watched  by  attend  the  moming  visits  and  to  know  all 

thema8ter,lestanyshoaldgetitunderfalse  his  nuuter^s  aoquaintance  by  sight  and 

pretences.     '  Sportula,'  a  little  basket,  was  name,   with  their  circumstances  and  all 

the  name  given  to  a  dole  which  first  under  about  them.    See  Hor.  £pp.  i.  6.  50,  n. 

the  emperors  it  bocame  customary  for  rich  The  master  bids  this  man  call  up  the  re- 

men  to  ffive  tothose  dependents  who  chose  spectable  people  first;  for,  says  Juvenal, 

to  pay  their  respects  to  them  at  their  early  proud  gentlemen  of  the  old  families  con- 

receptiou  in  the  moming,  and  to  danoe  at-  descend  to  join  us  humble  folk  in  begging. 

tendance  upon  them  at  other  times.  It  was  The  poorer  they  got  the  more  they  stuck  to 

given  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  meat,  at  their  pedigree,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 

others  in  a  small  sum  of  money,  usuidly  thcm  short  of  the  blood  of  Aeneas  in  their 

]00  quadrantes,  or  one  and  a  hfdf  denarii,  veins.    See  below  (viii.  42),  "  Ut  te  con- 

about  eleven  pence  (v.  120,  and  v.  127  note).  dperet  quae  sanguine  fulget  luli ;"  (ib.  56) 

Giflbrdhasconfoundedthepublic^sportula'  "  Dic  mihi,  Teucrorum  prolee;"  (ib.  181) 

with  the  private.    The  former,  not  the  lat-  "  At  vos,  Trojugenae ; "  (xi.  95)  "  Clarum 

ter,  was  established  by  Nero  and  aboliBhed  Trojugenis  ikctura  ac  nobilefulcram."  See 

by  Domitian.  also  Horace,  S.  ii.  5.  63,  n. :    "Ab  alto  de- 

96.  turbae  rapienda  togatae.']  Ruperti  missum  genus  Aenea." 

says  thb  is  spoken  contemptuously,  beoiuse  101.  Da  Praetori,  da  deinde  TVibuno.'] 

nnder  the  emperors  only  the  poorer  and  See  S.  iii.  128.    Martial  has  an  epigram 

vulgar  sort  wore  the  'toga.'    This  is  non-  addressed  to  Paulas,  asenator,  beginning 

sense.    He  refers  to  Horace,  S.  i.  2. 63. 82,  „q^^  ^  laurigeris  annum  qui  fescibus 

which  only  shows  that  women  of  bad  cha-  intras 

racter  wore  a  '  toga '  instead  of  a  '  stola.'  j^^^^  galutator  Umma  miUe  teras  " 

The  '  toga    was  wora  out  of  respect  to  the  /^  ]^q\ 

great  man,  and  it  was  counted  bad  taste  for  ^  '      ^* 

any  person  of  respectability  to  go  abroad  where  '  limina  terere '  corresponds  to  '  vex- 

without  it.   At  one  time  it  became  common  ant  limen '  in  the  last  lioe.     Horace  (S.  i. 

for  persons  of  family  to  go  to  the  theatre  8.  18)  says  of  the  Esquiline,  thieves  and 

without the ' toga,'and  Augustusput  astop  beasts  were  wont ' hunc  vexare  locum,'  to 

to  tho  practice.  '  Tarba  togata/ '  gens  to^  Infest  it.    It  most  be  suppoBed  that  some- 
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Natus  ad  Euphraten^  molles  quod  in  aure  fenestrae 

Arguerinjb^cet  ipse  negem  :  sed  quinque  tabemae                 105 
Quadringenta  parant.     Quid  confert  purpura  major 
Optandum^  si  Laurenti  custodit  in  agro 
Conductas  Corvinus  oves  ?  ego  possideo  plus 
Fallante  et  Licinis/'     Exspectent  ergo  Tribuni ; 

times  magistrates  (who  were  now  Bonk  verj  Toire  di  Patem6,  is  near  the  coast,  and 

low)  wereamongthe  crowdswhowaitedon  aboat  eight  miles  fVom  Ostia.     It  was  a 

the  rich.      The  master  says,   "  GiTC   the  winter  reeort  of  the  Romans,  and  abounded 

Praetor  first,  after  lum  the  Tribanns  /'  with  Tillas.    Large  flocks  of  sheep  were  fed 

but  a  fireedman  who  had  come  before  either  there,  and  the  marshes  in  the  neighbonr- 

of  them,  asserts  his  claim  to  be  served  be-  hood  were  famons  for  wild  boars,  which 

fore  them  ;  and  a  long  speech  is  put  into  Horace,  however,  does  not  recommend  (S. 

his  mouth,  in  which  he  makes  himself  ont  ii.  4.  42).    Corvinus  wnsacognomenofthe 

to  be  richer  than  the  men  of  office,  and  Messalae,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Valeria 

therefore  entitled  to  take  precedenoe  of  Oens,  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Rome. 

them,  an  odd  argnment  at  such  a  time.    As  (Hor.  C.  iii.  21,  Int. ;  S.  i.  6.  12,  n.,  <*  con- 

to  '  libertinus/  see  Hor.  S.  i.  6. 6,  n.    '  Sed  tra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus.")    This  gen- 

libertinus  prior  est '  is  part  of  the  narrative,  tleman  of  old  family  is  supposed  to  be  ro- 

uot  the  words  of  the  '  Dispensator,'  as  Ru-  duced  to  keeping  sheep  as  a  '  mercenarius.' 

perti  says.  A  person  is  said '  conducere  rem  faciendam,' 

104.    Ifatu*  ad  Suphraten,']    He  may  in  which  case  he  receives  pay  ('  merces ') 

mean  from  Cappadocia,  from  which  part  or  '  oonducere  rem  utendam,'  in  which  case 

the  Romans  got  a  good  many  of  their  slaves  he  pays  another  for  the  thing  used.    (See 

(vii.  15).     See  Martial  x.  76  :  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  18.  17,  and  Long  on 

" Civis non  Syriaeve  Parthiaeve  C'=-^"  ^«"-  '^*'*^  '•  "]  ^*«™  ?"°*^>    . 

Nec  de  Ca/padocU  eques  catastU."  ^°»-  T  po»Pieo  plM.-\  Thaf  possidere 

'^^           ^  was  used  generally  intbe  sense  of  possessmg 

'  Fenestrae'  are  the  holes  made  for  earrings,  property,  and  not  confined  to  the  '  posses- 

and  they  are  called  '  molles,'  which  means  sores'  technically  so  called,  is  obvious  from 

efieminate.    The    man  says  he  has  five  this  and  many  passages.   The 'possessores' 

houses,  which  he  lets  out  for  shops,  and  of  the  republican  period  were  occupiers 

they  are  worth  400,000  sesterces,  which  of  public  lands ;  and  thb  man  could  not  be 

was  an  equestrian  fortune  ;  unless    with  a  '  possessor'  in  that  sense  any  more  than 

Heinrich  we  nnderstand '  quinque  tabemae'  Pallas  or  Licinus.    He  makes  himself  out 

to  be  those  spoken  of  by  Livy  as  banking  to   be  vastly  rich,    and  yet  he  is   here 

houses  in  tbe  forum :  "  Septem  tabemae  begging. 

quae  postea  quinque  et  areentariae  quae  109.  Pallante  et  Licinis.]     The  man's 

nunc  Novae  appelJantur  "  (xxvi.  27).    In  speech  ends  here.    Palias  was  a  freedman 

that  casc  the  man  means  his  transactious  at  of  Ckudius,  in  whose  reign  he  got  together 

the  '  quinque  tabemae'  bring  him  in  this  a  large  fortune,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 

income.    I  incline  to  this  interpretation.  was  put  to  death  bv  Nero,  ▲.!>.  63.    Licinus 

With  '  quadringenta'  '  sestertia'  must  be  was  a  Gaulish  slave  manumitted  by  C. 

supplied.     See  iii.  153,  sq. ;   v.  132 ;  xiv.  Julius  Caesar,  andmadeby  Augustus  gover- 

323  ;  and  Hor.  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.  nor  of  Gallia,  which  he  robbed,  and  thereby 

106.  purpura  mafor}  That  is,  (as  the  g^w  vcry  rich.  The  Scholiast  says  it  was 
Scholiast  says)  the  '  iatus  clavus,'  or  broad  to  stop  people's  mouths  that  he  built  a 
purple  stripe  on  the  tunic  wora  by  senators,  '  basilica'  in  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
as  opposed  to  the  'angustus  clavus'  wom  (theBasilica  JuliaintheForamRomanum). 
by  'eqnites.'  (See  Dict.  Ant.;  and  Hor.  S.  i.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  This, 
5.  36,  n. ;  ii.  7. 10,  n.)  A  '  tribunus  mili-  the  Scholiast  says,  is  the  Licinus  mentioned 
tum '  of  the  first  four  legions  was  entitled  by  Persius  (S.  ii.  36).  This  may  very 
to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  therefore  to  likely  be  the  person  alluded  to  by  Juvenal 
the  '  latus  clavus ; '  but  it  was  allowed  to  here  and  at  xiv.  306.  The  authorities  for 
others  who  were  not  senators  under  the  his  life  are  quoted  in  Dict.  Biog.  The 
empire.  commentators  refer   to  members  of   the 

107.  ei  Laurenti  cuetodit  in  agro']  '  Licinia  gens,'  of  which .  the  family  of 
Laurentum,  supposed  to  be  at  the  site  of  Crussus  in  particuUr  was  very  rich.    As  to 
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Vincant  divitia^,  sacro  nec  cedat  honori  iio 

Nuper  in  hanc  urbem  pedibus  qui  venerat  albis  ; 
Quandoquidem  inter  nos  sanctissima  divitiarum 
Majestas^  etsi  funesta  Pecunia  templo  > 

Nondum  habitas^  nullas  nummorum  ereximus  aras^ 
Ut  colitur  Pax  atque  Fides,  Victoria,  Virtus,  1 1 5 

Quaeque  salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 

the  ploral  LicinlBy  where  only  one  penon  where    the    declivity   commenced    called 

is  meant,  see  note  on  Horaoe,  S.  i.  7.  8.  (Horace,  C.  iv.  2.  35)  Saoer  Clivns,  which 

110.  saero  nec  cedat  honon]  The  per«>n  led  down  to  the  Fomm  Romanum.  It 
of  the'tribnnus  plebis' wasinviolahle, 'sa-  waa  begnn  by  Chindinfl  and  ftnished  by 
crosanctus'  (Liv.  ii.  33).  Martial  has  (viii.  Vespasian,  who  deposited  in  it  the  spoils  of 
66)  "£t  Caesar  ffenero  sacros  honores;"  Jenisalem  brought  to  Rome  by  Titus. 
and  Virgil  (Aen.iii.  484),  '*  Nec  cedit  hono-  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  37.)  It  was  bumtdown 
ri."    Some  editions  have  '  ne  cedat.'  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  120  years 

111.  pedibut  qui  venerat  alhie  ;]  The  after  it  was  built.  Fides  had  a  temple  on 
Scholiast  has  a  note  here,  which  need  not  Mons  Capitolinus,  which  was  said  to  have 
be  attendcd  to.  Slaves  newly  imported  been  founded  originally  by  Numa,  and  was 
are  generally  said  to  have  been  chalked  on  afterwards  restonsd  in  the  consulshipof  M. 
thesolesoftheirfeetwhen  ezposed  for  sale.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  ▲.  n.  0.  639.  Ko  less 
(See  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  '  Servus,'  872,  b.)  than  three  temples  of  Victoria  are  men- 
Ovid  says,  "  Gypsati  crimen  inane  pedis"  tioned,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Forum, 
(Am.  i.  8.  62)  ;  and  Propertius  sp^ks  of  another  on  Mons  PaUitinus,  and  a  third  on 
slaves  for  sale,  Mons  Aventinus.    That  on  the  PaUtine 


(( 


i.*i„i  u    L  11  wassaid  bytradition  tohavebeenoriirinally 

■quonimtitolu.perbarbaracollape.    j,^^  ^^  J^^j^     j„  ,,j,  g„^  «nfnhhip 


rijv  . . ,.               ,    _  -  _  „  M.  Marcellus  built  a  temple  to  Virtus  near    / 

Cretati  medio  cum  «luereforo  ^^^  p„^  ^^^^  ftom^^which  tbe   Via    ' 

(iv.  5.  51) ;  but  what  could  have  been  tho  Appia  began. 

use  of  chalking  their  soles  is  not  obvious  116.  crepUat  Concordia  nido,]     "Con- 

to  me.    They  may  have  wom  white  slippers  cordia,  who  twitters  wheu  the  birds  salute 

perhaps,  or  something  of  that  sort.  their  nest ;"  that  is,  her  temple  sounds  with 

112.  divitiarum  Majestas,']  This  con-  the  twittering  of  the  birds.  There  was  a 
denses  Horace's  "  Virtus,  iama,  decus,  di-  beautifultempletoConcordiaintheCarinae, 
vina  humanaque  pulchris  Divitiis  parent  '*  orig^nally  built  by  Furius  Camillus  after  the 
(S.  ii.  3.  95).  ezpulsion  of  the  Oauls,  a.  u.  c.  364,  and 

113.  fUnesta  Pecunia]  Compare  Horace,  restoredby  Livia,  Augustus'  wife.  See  Ovid, 
Epp.  i.  6. 37,  "  Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Fast.  vi.  637 : 

Pecunia  donat,"  wbere  I  have  quoted  the  .,  ^                magniflca,  Concoi^  dedicat 

Chnstian  writers  on  whoee  authoritv  Pe-  ^  ^%        ^      ^             ^^ 

cunia  is    said   to  have  been  worshipped.  j  .  .    „„„„  ^„^  ««..^i.:*:*.  :ii„  „:«» »» 

Seneca  (de  Provid.  c.  5)  says,  "  Non  iunt  ^*^"^  *1^™  ^"^  praestitit  illa  viro. 

divitiae  bonum.      Itaque  habeat  ilUs  et  See  olso  Fast.  i.   639,   sq.      There   was 

Kllius  leno  :  ut  homines  Pecuniam  cum  in  another  that  stood  betweeu  the  Capitol  and 

templis  consecraverint  videant  et  in  for-  the  Foram,  in  which  the  senate  sometimes 

nice."     From  which  it  would  seem  there  held  their  meetings.     Sall.  B.  Cat.  49.  Cic. 

were  statues  of  Pecunia  in  the  temples.  Phil.  ii.  8.    Some  say  that  the  crow,  others 

115.   Ut  colitur  Pax  atque  Fides,']  This  that  the  stork  was  the  bird  sacred  to  Con- 

g^up  is  found  in  Horace,  C.  S.  57  :  cordia.  Johnof  Salisbury  says  (Nugae,&c.i. 

"  Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque  ">'  ^^'""l"  '^'"T'?  """  ^«"«"^"«.f  * 

PriKUB  et  neglecto  redire  Virtus^  concord  am  wven.t  et  concorduun  fecit/' 

.    ^  .  „       ^  Aelian  (de  Ammahbus,  1.   111.)  gives  this 

*  honour  to  the   crow.     Whichever  it  was 

whcre  I  have  a  note  on  each  of  these  divi-  Juvenal  supposes  some  bird  to  have  built  its 

nities.     The  temple  of  Pax  was  one  of  the  nest  on  the  temple  of  Concordia.     Some 

handsomest  buildings  in  Rome,  and  was  MSS.  have  'ciconia,'  the  first  syllable  of 

situated  on  the  Via  Sacra,  about  the  point  which  is  short,  and  it  would  have  no  mcan- 
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* 

Sed  quum  summiis  honor  finito  cojmput^t  anno 
Sportula  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat^ 
Quid  facient  eomites,  quibus  hinc  toga,  calceus  hinc  est 
Et  panis  fumusque  domi  ?     Densissima  centum  1 20 

Quadrantes  lectica  petit,  sequiturque  maritum 
Languida  vel  praegnans  et  circumducitur  uxor. 
Hic  petit  absenti,  nota  jam  callidus  arte, 
Ostendens  vacuam  et  clausam  pro  conjuge  sellam. 
"  Galla  mea  est/^  inquit ;  "  citius  dimitte  ;  moraris.'^  125 
"  Profer,  Galla,  caput.  "     "  Noli  vexare^  quiescit.'^ 
Ipse  dies  pulcro  distinguitur  ordine  renim  : 
Sportula,  deinde  forum^  jurisque  peritus  Apollo 

ing  here.    M.  Iias  it  in  the  margin.     It  pro-  was  invented,     As  fa»  as  it  goes  this  divi- 

bably  arose  from  Ovid's  **  crepitante  ciconia  sion  of  the  day  corresponds  with  Martiars 

rostro "  (Met.  vi.  97).  (iv.  8).     The  two  first  hours,  he  says,  were 

117.  Sed  quum  sutnmua  honorl     "But  givenuptothe  *salutatio/ thenext  threeto 

when  the  highest  magistrates  take  accouut  the  courts,  the  sixth  to  sleep  and  the  *  pran- 

at  thc  end  of  the  ycar  what  the  '  sportula'  dium,'  the  seveuth  to  business  again,  the 

brings  them  in,  and  how  much  it  adds  to  eighth  to  exercisc,  aud  the  ninth  to  dinner, 

their  income,  what  will  their  foUowers  do  which  went  on   ad  libitum  till  bed-time. 

who  get  every  thing,  clothes,  and  victuals,  (See  Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  47,  n.)     It  is  liere  said 

and  firing  (fumusque)  from  that  source  ?"  that  the  *  sportula'  was  the  first  business. 

*  Referre '  is  the  proper  word  for  entering  Becker  says  the  dolc  itself  was  taken  away 
money  in  an  account  book,  and  '  ratioues '  iu  theafternoou,though  the  *salutatio'  took 
are  the  accounts  themselves.  place  in  the  moming  (Gall.  p.  29,  n.^.    We 

119.  Quid  facient  comites,']  Tliat  is,  havea  scene  below  (iii.  249,  sqq.)  of  slave^ 
those  parasites  whose  profession  it  was  to  carrying  away  hot  viands  in  the  afteruoon  ; 
wait  upon  the  rich.     See  above,  v.  46.  and  Martial  (x.  70.  13)  says  he  has  to  go  at 

120.  Densisaima  centum  Quadrantes]  the  tenth  hour  for  his  bath  or  his  *  spor- 
See  note  on  v.  95.  '  Densissima  lectica'  is  tula;'  "  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  cen- 
equivalent  to  *  plurima  lectica.'  Men  are  tumve  petuutur  Quadrantes."  It  appearF, 
not  satisfied  with  going  themselves,  but  therefore,  that  people  could  take  the  earn- 
they  must  take  their  wives  with  them  to  ings  of  their  servility  either  in  the  moming 
get  a  double  allowance,  though  thcy  be  sick  or  the  afteraoon. 

or  in  the  family  way.     Another  takes  his  128.  jurisque  peritus  Apollo'}  As  to  the 

wife^sempty  chair,  withthecurtainsdrawn  Fomm  Augusti,  which  is  here  alluded  to, 

round.     **  It's  my  wife's  Galla,"  wys  he;  see  Hor.  Epp.  i.  16.  57,  n.     There  was  in 

"  we  are  in  a  hurry,  don't  detaiu  us."  "  Put  it  a  statue  of  ApoIIo  inlaid  with  ivory  (Plin. 

out  your  head,  QiiUa,  that  we   may   see  H.  N.  vii.  53).     In  this  forum  were  two 

you're  there,"saysthe*baIneator.'    **Don't  porticos,  in  one  of  which  were  statues  of 

disturb  her,  she's  asleep ;"  and  so  he  takes  Aeneas  and  the  Roman  kings,  and  in  the 

aseconddole.     As  to  thedifierencebetween  other  of  distinguished  soldiers.    Compare 

*  lectica*  and  *  sella'  see  note  on  v.  64.  Sueton.  (Aug.  31)  :  **  Statuas  omnium  (qui 

127.  Ip«e  dies  pulcro']     Here  follows  an  imperium  populi  Romani  ex  minimo  maxi- 

account  of  the  divbions  of  the  dny,  which  mum  reddidissent)  triumphali   efiigie    in 

he  calls  a  *  fair  ordering '  ironically.     The  utraque  fori  sui  porticu   dedicavit,"  witli 

distribution  of  the  dole  is  the  first  thingin  Ovid  (Fast.  v.  563,  sqq.)  : 

the  iT.orning ,  thon  the  gr^t  m.n  goe*  to  ,.  Hi„c  videt  Aeneanonc™tun.ponderesacro 

the  forum  «nd  the  Uw  court,.  and  returns  g         j„,^^^  nobilitatis  avos. 

home  about  dmner  time,  stiU  attended  by  „.  «j  i.  ir  j  u  „  •  j..^*-  «-«.>« 
, .      i.     .        ,         JY  •        i  •      j.    u^         Hmc  videt  lliadeu  humens  ducis  arma 

his  client^,  who,  attcr  seemg  him  to  his  ^        . 

door,  retire  wearied,  and  disappointed,  be-  ^    ^^       ,.        ..»    ^.^  „.,u«o»«  ,r;^;a  >» 

,      ,  1.      1    i.1        i.     j*  Claraque  dispositis  acta  subesse  viris. 

cause  he  does  not  ask  them  to  dinner,  as  '  ^ 

rich  meu  used  to  do  before  the  '  sportula'     Amongst  others  a  colossal  one  of  Augustus 
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Atque  triumphales,  inter  quas  ausus  habere 

Neseio  quis  titulos  Aegyptius  atque  Arabarches,  130 

Cujus  ad  effigiem  non  tantum  moiere  fas  est.  f 

Vestibulis  abeunt  veteres  lassique  elientes 

Votaque  deponunt,  quanquam  longissima  coenae 

Spes  homini :  caulis  miseris  atque  ignis  emendus. 

Optima  silvarum  interea  pelagique  vorabit  135 

Rex  horum,  vacuisque  toris  tantum  ipse  jacebit. 

Nam  de  tot  pulcris  et  latis  orbibus  et  tam 

(Mart.  viii.   44.  7).    AmoDg  all  Apollo'8  Pen.  i.  113.)  HeiDrich  quotes  seTeral  id- 

attribates  law  was  oot  ODe,  aDd  he  is  ODly  staDces  of '  dod  taDtam '  used  ia  this  ellip- 

called  ' juris  peritus '  because  he  was  always  tical  way,  as  Liv.  x.  14,  **  Nod  vero  taDtum 

listeuiDg  to  lawyers.      So  Martial  says   (ii.  metu/'  where  we  are  to  add  **  sed  etiam 

64),  "  Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidicus/'  ficto ;"  Pliu.  £pp.  iii.  14,  iDit.,  "  Rem  atro- 

because  his  stutue  was  iu  the  Forum  Ro-  cem  uec  taotum  epistola  digDam,"  where 

maDum.    (See  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  119,  d.)  Gesuer  supplies  "sed  historiavel  tragoedia 

130.  AegifptiuM  atque  Arcibarches,']  This  adeo." 

title  has  caused  a  flrood  deal  of  trouble.     It         182.   Vestibulis  ahennt]     The  '  vestibu- 

occursiDCieero(AaAtt.ii.l7)where,ashere,  lum'  was  a  porch  leadiug  fVom  the  street 

the  MSS.  differ,  somehaviDg'Arabarches,'  to  tbe  door  of  the  house.    These  porches 

aud  others  '  Alabardies.'     Emesti  (Clfcvis)  were  oDly  attached  to  large  honses.      Id 

says  the  seDse  aDd  MSS.  both  favour  '  Ala-  them  the  retaiuers  sat.     ADd  Juveual  says 

barches'  (see  eud  of  this  Dote).     SoalsoiD  wheD  they  came  home  with  their  patroD, 

tho  Codex  JnstiD.,  iv.  61.  9,  a  duty  upoD  they  got  do  farther  thaD  the  porch,  aDd, 

cattle  imported  irom  Arabia  iDto  Egypt  is  receiviDg  do  iDvitatioD  to  diDDer,  they  laid 

variously  writteD'vecti^1  AIabarchiae'aDd  aside  their  hopes  for  the  first  time,  aod 

•  Arabarchiae.'  The  readiDg,  however,isDOt  went  away  to  buy  a  poor  supper  aud  firiDg 
of  much  importauce,  for  thc  meaDiDg  must  to  dress  it,  while  their  lord  and  master  went 
be  the  samc  eveu  if  the  r  became  corrupted  iu  to  a  fiDe  dioDcr  which  he  eDJoycd  by 
iDto  /.  The  title  must  have  been  that  of  himself.  '  Rex,'  as  applied  to  the  rich,  is 
some  RomaD  ofliicer  of  coDsideratioD  iD  the  very  commoD  iD  Horace.  See  C.  i.  4.  14^ 
proviDceof  Egypt,  whateverhis  duties  may  d.  ;  aDd  below,  v.  14.  He  says  tliat  of  nll 
have  becD.  They  were  discharged  iD  odc  the  hopes  meo  fced  upoD,  they  are  least 
iDstaDce,  at  least,  by  thc  govenior  of  a  dis-  willing  to  part  with  that  of  a  gnod  diDDcr. 
trict,  as  appears  by  the  iDscriptioD  od  Mem-  Rigalti  quotes  a  good  auswer  of  Epictetus  to 
dod's  statue  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayor,  where  HadriaD:  **  HadriaDoiDterrogaDti,quidest 
Claudius  Aemilius  is  said  to  be  iipafidpxv^^  loDgissimum  ?  Epictetus  respoudit,  Spes." 
Koi  iirttrrpdrriyos  BrifiaUios.  JuveDal  is  134.  cauli»  miseris  atqueignis  emendus.] 
indigDnDt  that  a  proviocial  oflicer  should  See  above  v.  120. 

have  had  a  public  statue,  with  his  services  187.   et   latis    orbibus']      These    wero 

iuscribed  ou  the  pedestal  (titulos),  set  up  rouud  tables  made  of  various  costly  woods. 

for  him  amoug  tlie  great  meu  Id  the  forum.  (Hor.    S.  ii.  2.   4,   d.)      Tliey  came  iDto 

The  DotioD  of  *  Alabarches '  beiDg  derived  fashioD   iu  Cicero's  time ;  aod  some  may 

fi*om  SXafia  which  Hesychius  says  meaus  have  becD  preservcd  from  that  day,  aDd 

iDk,   and  therefore  that  the  officer    was  would  justly  bo  called   '  autiqui.'      (See 

*  scripturne  praefectus,'  or  coUector  of  the  below,  S.  xi.  122.)  Tlie  use  of  rouud 
tax  upoD  cattle,  was  first  propouqded,  ac-  tablcs  introduccd  a  chauge  in  the  distribu- 
cording  to  Pullmann,  by  his  contemporary  tion  of  the  company  usual  in  Horace'stime, 
Cigacius,  andsoir.eIatereditorshaveadopted  which  wns  on  the  tricliDitim,  or  three 
it  (ErDesti  does  so  Id  his  *  Clavis'  ODCicero,  long  couches  round  a  tablc  of  three  sides  to 
meDtioiiedabove).  Otlierwisc  it  would  uot  correspond  to  tliem.  The  round  tables  did 
be  worth  noticing.  not  ^uit  this  arrangement,  and  semicircular 

131.  non  tantum]  *  Non  taDtum'  is  ex-  couches  were  introtluced,  with  fewer  people 
plained  by  Horace  S.  i.  8. 38.  Juvenal  says  on  them.  In  large  houscs  there  would  be 
that  a  man  may  foul  this  felIow's  statuc  m  seveml  of  these  \n  arooDi.  Whoever  wishes 
any  way  ho  pleases  without  oflTence.    (See  to  sce  how  much  might  be  spent  on  a  Ro- 
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Antiquis  una  eomedunt  patrimonia  mensa.  l 

Nullus  jam  parasitus  erit :  sed  quis  ferat  istas 

Luxuriae  sordes?     Quanta  est  gula  quae  sibi  totos        140 

Ponit  apros,  animal  propter  convivia  natum ! 

Poena  tamen  praesens^  quum  tu  deponis  amictus 

Turgidus  et  crudum  pavonem  in  balnea  portas. 

Hinc  subitae  mortes  atque  intestata  senectus. 

It  nova  nec  tristis  per  cunctas  fabula  coenas  :  145 

Ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  funus  amicis. 

Nil  erit  ulterius  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
Posteritas ;  eadem  cupient  facientque  minores ; 
Omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit.     Utere  velis, 
Totos  pande  sinus.     Dicas  hic  forsitan,  Unde  150 

Ingenium  par  materiae  ?  unde  illa  priorum 
Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 

• 

maii's  dinner  may  read  the  ninth  chapter  and  his  friends,  angrj  at  missing  the  lega- 

of  Becker*8  GkiUas,  and  the  description  of  cies  they  expected,  are  ghid  to  hear  of  his 

Trimalchio'8  dinner  by  Petronius,  on  which  death/     As  he  made  no  will  his  property 

Becker*s  fiction  is  founded.     [These  two  wouldgotohis^heredes/  The  peacock  first 

verses,  137, 138,  are  ejected  from  the  text  came  into  ikshion  in  Cicero'8  time.     (Hor. 

by  Ribbeck,  and  indeed  they  do  not  seem  S.  ii.  2.  21,  n.)     The  common  practice  of 

to  be  genuine ;   at  least  they  convey  no  bathing  immediately.after  meals,  tbough  in 

clear  meaning,  and  they  interrupt  the  con-  hot  baths,  might  well  lcad  to  sudden  deaths 

text.]  and  to  fi^nent  intcstacy,  as  Jnvenal  ex- 

139.  Nulltujam  paraHtw  erit ;]  *  We  presses  it.     See  Persius,  S.  iii.  98,  sqq., 

shall  soon  have  no  parasites ;  but  who  shall  where  there  are  some  powerftil  lines  on  this 

bear  to  see  this  selfish  gluttony  of  yours  ?  '  subject.  <  Ducere  funus '  is  one  of  the  many 

He  addresses  the  man.    *  Luxuriae  sordes '  appiications  of  that  verb,  of  wbich  a  great 

means  avarice  and  luxnry  combined.     '  Po-  variety  will  be  found  in  Horace.   [Ribbeck 

nere '  is  the  word  used  for  putting  dishes  haa  *  Et  nova  nec  tristis,  &jc,'  with  no  stop 

on  the  table.    See  Hor.  S.  ii.  4. 14v  n.,  and  after  *  senectus '  and  '  coenas.'] 
elsewhere.  At  laige  banquets  a  boar  served        149.   Omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit,] 

up  whole,  and  sonictimes  stuffed  with  all  "Allvioeis  atitsheight"(Stapylton).  *'A11 

manner  of  forced  meat  and  rich  things,  was  vice  is  at  its  zenith  "  (GifTord).    "All  vice 

nsually  the  chief  dish.  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  234,  isat  itspitch-pole''(whateverthatniay  be) 

n.,  and  8.  6,  n.)     Orangaeus  says  Juvenal  is  Holyday's  version.    The  notion  is,  that 

has  taken  '  animal  propter  convivia  natum'  vice  is  at  a  point  from  which  it  can  climb 

from  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  4 :  "  Suillum  no  higher,  and  that  the  age  is  on  the  brink 

pecus  donatum  ab  hatura  dicunt  ad  epul-  ofaprecipice,andlikelytoberuinedthrough 

andum."   Juvenal  means  more  than  Varro  its  vices.    The  stone  was  still  roUing  in 

did.     He  says  it  is  so  big  as  only  to  be  Horace's  days : 

meant  to  be  eaten  when  seyeral  are  collec-  „  Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ? 

ted  at  a  feast.     He  might  have  said  the  j^^^^  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 

same  of  the  peacock.    '  Natum'  is  us6d  like  Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

o?",*^*  *i?  '^!?™  ^^'^"^ ^Sg^u  ^^.T  ^:  \  ProgJniem  vitiosiorem." 

27.1).  For*ferat  some  MSS.  have*feret:  ^  C  iii  6  fin 

either  will  do.     Heinrich  has  the  future.  •     •    > 

142.  Poena  tamen  praesens,^  *  But  the  Rigalti  quotes  Velleius  (lib.  ii.  10)  :  "  adeo 

penalty  foUows  hard  after  the  crime,  for  mature  a  rcctis  in  vitia,  a  vitiis  in  prava,  a 

when  he  goes  to  bathe  with  his  stomach  full  pravis  in  praecipitia  pervenitur.'' 
and  his  hard  meat  undigested,  he  gets  a  fit        —  Utere  velis,  Totos  pande  sinus.^    He 

of  apoplexy  which  puts  an  end  to  him.   The  addresses  his  Muse  as  a  ship,  and  bids  her 

news  getf  about  from  one  house  to  another,  set  all  sail.    But  he  snpposes  one  to  ask 

c2 
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SimpHcitas,  cujus  non  audeo  dicere  nomen  ? 

Quid  refert  dictis  ignoscat  Mucius  an  non  ? 

Pone  Tigellinum  :  taeda  Iqcebis  in  illa  155 

Qua  stantes  ardent  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena . 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita  vehatur 

where  he  is  to  get  thc  ability  for  such  work,  riety  of  conjectures,  in  respect  to  *  deducis,' 

and  where  the  freedom  of  speech  that  his  involve  the  passage  in  almost  hopeless  difii- 

forefathers  had,  but  which  at  that  time  oulty.     To  judge  by  the  MSS.,  which  aro 

could  not  be  so  much  as  spoken  of,  not  in  nowhere  so  various  as  herc,  the  verse  must 

public  at  least.  always  have  been  hard  to  understand.    Pi- 

154.  Quid  refert  dtctU  ignoscat  Muciua]  thoeus  says  of  it ;  "  nec  ullus  est  in  his  Sa- 

The   MSS.   vary  between   '  Mucins  *  and  tyris  locus,  quem  ego  ex  Grammaticorum 

'  Mutius.'     The  same  variatiou  appears  in  Glossis  minus  grammaticeiutelligam.''  Ges- 

Per8ius(i.ll5),wherethenameoccur8again  ner,  quoted  by  Ruperti,  supposes  Juvenal 

in  conjunction  with  Lupus,  whom  Horace  to  mean  that  his  body  would  be  dragged 

mentions  with  Metellus  as  objccts  of  Luci-  through  the  arena.     Kigalti  had  said  this 

lins'  satire.     The  man  is  supposed  to  ask,  long  before :  "  ardebis  in  tunica  molesta,  et 

*  What  does  it  signify  (refert,  rem  fert)  jam  ecce  raptaris  per  mediam  arenam  ut 

whether  you  miglit  attack  Mucius  with  im-  pice  oblitus  et  impactus  unco  flammeris." 

punity,  as  Lucilius  did,  or  not  P    Introduce  I  incline  to  this  iuterpretation,  which  Hein- 

Tigellinus,  and  you  will  be  sen^ed  as  the  rich  also  approves.     The  present  for  the 

Ciiristians  were.'     *  Pone '  is  used  in  Pers.  future  only  represents  tlie  action  as  if  now 

i.  70:  **nec  ponere  lucum  Artificcs ;"  where  going  on.   '  Et '  for  *  ftut '  presents  no  diffi- 

the  Scholiast  says,  "  Ponere  dicit  scribere ;"  culty.     But  Heinrich  thinks  it  should  be 

andhequotesHoraee^A.  P.120:  "Scriptor  *aut,*  which  is  not  in  auy  MS.     Another 

honoratum    si    forte   reponis    AchiUem."  explnnation  is  that  the  '  sulcus '  is  a  stream 

Tiiere  *  reponere '  has  referencc  to  the  stage.  or  gutter  formed  by  the  melted  pitch  run- 

Hcre  it  means,  perhaps,  *  put  up  as  your  ning  off  the  man's  body  on  thc  ground.    I 

mark,'  or  it  may  be  *  put  into  your  verse.'  do   not  see  how  *  sulcus '  can  have.  that 

He  means,  if  you  attack  any  of  the  great  meaniiig.     Madvig's  explanation,  adopted 

mau's  great  men  you  will  suffer  for  it.    So-  by  Mr.  Mayor,  is  to  my  mind  without  any 

phronius  Tigellinus  (whose  name  is  used  value.     He  reads  *  deducit,'  aud  derives  \k 

proverbially)   was  Nero's  chief  favourite,  nominative  (quae  taeda)  from  what  goes  be- 

and  his  accomplice  in  the  buming  of  Rome.  fore,  and  thcn  supposes  the  furrow  to  be 

The  origin  of  the  fire  was  traced  to  his  foriiied  in  the  earth  by  a  number  of  vic- 

house  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39).     To  avert  from  timsburied  up  to  their  waists  ina  longrow 

himself  and  his  friend  the  odium  of  this  and  set  fire  to.     Some  take  themeaningto 

crime,  Nero,  as  is  well  known,  charged  it  be  ploughing  the  sand  and  wasting  labour, 

upon  the  Christians,  who  were  put  to  death  quoting  "  tenuique  in  pulvere  suIco6  Duci- 

in  great  numbers  and  in  the  most  cruel  mus,  et  sterili  littusversnmusaratro"  (vii. 

fashion.   Among  other  torments  they  were  48,  sq.).     But  this  gives  a  poor  meaning 

hung  up  on  cvosses,  tarred,  and  set  fire  here.     Nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  the  third 

to  by  way  of  torches  (Tac.  I.  c.  cap.  44).  person,  fluctuating  between  •  di '  and  *  de ' 

'  Taeda '  here  means  either  a  pitched  shirt,  and  the  present  and  future  tenses.     P.  has 

called  below  *  tunica  molesta '  (viii.  235),  *  deducis '  as  a  correction ;  and  Robt.  Ste- 

or,  as  Heinrich  takes  it,  the  pine  wood  with  phens*  oldest  MS.,  which  Ruperti  describes 

whieh  they  were  burnt.   Juvenal  represents  as  of  high  eharacter,  hns  the  same.     Ste- 

the  poor  wretches  with  a  stake  thrust  under  phens*  edition  has  *  deducit ;'  but  the  joint 

their  chin.     Two  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  P.  edition  of  his  grandson  and  Rigalti  (Paris, 

»nd  the  oldest  of  the  Nurnl>erg,  have  *  pec-  1613)  has  *  deducis ;  *  and  1  believe  that  to 

tore '  for  *  gutture,'  which  is  the  reading  of  be  the  true  reading. 

theotherMSS.  In  P.  the  word  is  corrected  158.  Qui  dedit  ergo]    Pi*obus,  quoted 

to  •  gutture '  by  a  later  hand.     Jahn  and  by  the  old  comraentators,  says  TigeUinus 

Ribbeck  adopt '  pectore.'  had  three  uncles,  and  poisoned  them  all  and 

157.  Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducis']  forged  wills  by  which  he  got  their  money, 

The  variety  of  readings,  and  still  grcater  va-  which  is  most  probably  an  inventiou  dcri  ved 
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Pensilibus  plumis,  atque  illine  despiciat  nos  ? 

^'  Quum  veniet  contra  digito  compesce  labellum  :  160 

Accusator  erit  qui  verbum  dixerit,  Hic  est. 

Securus  licet  Aeneam  Rutulumque  ferocem 

Committas ;  nulli  gravis  est  percusfeus  Achilles, 

Aut  multum  quaesitus  Hylas  umamque  secutus.   * 

Ense  velut  stricto  quoties  Lucilius  ardens  165 

Infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  mens  est 

Criminibus,  tacita  sudant  praecordia  culpa. 

Inde  irae  et  lacrimae.     Tecum  prius  ergo  voluta 

Haec  animo  ante  tubas  :  galeatum  sero  duelli 

Poenitet.^' — Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos  170 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 

from  the  text.    Tbe  Scholinst  says  more  aecording  to  the  Romans:  the  heart  was 

truly  that  Juvenal  is  speaking  generally  the  seat  of  intelligence. 

against  those  who  gain  their  bad  ends  by  168.  Inde  irae  et  lacrimae,']  Terence's 

poison.     *  Pensilibos  plumis  *  means  a  *  lec-  "Hinc  illae  lacrimae*'  (Andr.  i.  1. 99)  carae 

tica'  with  sofl  featherbed  and  cushions,  to  be  a  proverb.     Horace  uses  it,  Epp.  i. 

raised  alofl  on'  men's  shoulders.  19.  41 ;    and  Cicero  likewise  (pro  Coelio, 

162.  Seeurus  licet  Aeneam]  <Tou  may  c.  25). 

safely  set   Aeneas  and  Turnus  fighting ;  169.  ante  tuhae :]    Before  the  battle  is 

AchOles  will  not  hurt  you  if  you  write  of  begun.  When  a  man  has  put  on  his  armour 

his  death  at  the  hand  of  Paris;  and  Hylas  is  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back.     The  substance 

at  the  bottom  of  the  well  with  his  pitcher,  of  his  friend*8  advice  is,  that  if  he  must 

80  you  may  say  what  you  like  about  him.'  write  he  had  better  attack  those  who  aro 

Hylas  wasafavouritoof  Hercules;  drawing  dead  and  gone;  and  the  poet  says  he  will 

water  at  a  well  he  was  dragged  in  by  the  follow  his  advice.     From  this  it  might  be 

nymphs,  and  Hercules  sought  him  long,  inferred  that  this  Satire  was  written  be- 

sorrowing  and  calling  upon  his  name,  and  fore  the  others.     But  1  do  not  think  it 

set  the  people  of  the  country  (Mvsia)  to  is  a  proof  that  can  be  depcnded  upon. 

seek  him  ;  a  subject  much  handleJ  by  the  The  '  Via  Latina '  was  the  oldest  road  out 

old  poets.     Virgil  asks,  '*  Cui  non  dictus  of   Rome,  and  ran  through  the  heart  of 

Hyla8puer?*'(Georg.  iii.6.)  *Committere'  Latium  to  Beneventum,  where  the  *Via 

is  to  match  one  against  another.     So  he  Appia' joined  it.     The  '  ViaFIauiinia'  has 

says  below^  (vi.  436) :  '*  Committit  vates  et  been  mentioned  above,  v.  61.     The  chief 

comparat."                              '  roads  leading  out   of    Rome   wcre   lined 

165.  JEnae  velut  stricto]  This  reminds  for  several  miles  with  the  tombs  of  the 

us  of  Horace,  S.  ii.  1.  39,  sqq.:  wealthier  citizens,  burial  within  the  walls 

" Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro  jVi^^  city  being  forbidden  by  the  twelve 

Quemquam  animantem,et  meveluti  cus-    ^^'^^'  .  ",??™*"^™    ^*^  "»^0?®   ^^l'^'' 
todiet  ensis  neve  unto    (Cic.de  Legg.  u.  23).    So  that 

Vaginatectus;  quemcurdistringereconer    burningwaspractisedasearlyasthedeccm- 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ? "  ^>7^-   ^*  ^!^ ^^!!^*^!*,?^? greneral  use, 

and  was  not  discontmued  till  the  end  of  tho 

What  Ruperti  says  about  Damocles'  sword  secoud  century  of  the  Christian  era  (sco 

is  ridiculous.  Becker^s  Qall.,  Exc.  ou  the  interment  of  the 

167.  tacitasudantpraecordiaculpa.'}  A  dead).  Heinrich  supposes  Juvenal,  by  men- 

cold  sweat  coming  over  the  heart  through  tioning  tbe  Flaminian  and  Latin  roads,  to 

the  power  of  conscienee  and  the  fearof  ex-  hint  at  Domitian  and  his  favourite,  Paris 

posure  is  a  forcible  description.     *  Praecor-  the  actor,  of  whom  the  former  was  buried 

dia'  are  the  intestines  rather  than  the  heart.  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  the  other  on  the 

In  these  passion  and  feeling  had  their  seat,  Via  Latina. 
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SATIEA  IL 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire  is  levelled  at  those  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  (and  particnlarly 
it  would  seem  at  the  Emperor  Domitian)  who,  pretending  a  stoical  virtne  and  crying 
out  against  vice  and  calling  up  stringent  old  laws  against  it,  were  themselves  practising 
the  worst  vices  in  secret,  and  giving  to  the  age  a  charactcr  which  never  had  heen  equalled, 
and  could  never  he  surpassed,  for  dehauchery  of  the  filthiest  kind.  The  Commentators 
have  generaUy  supposed  the  Satire  to  he  aimed  at  the  professional  philosophers  of 
the  day.  '*  The  poet  in  this  Satyr  inveighs  against  the  Hypocrisie  of  the  Philosophers 
and  Pricsts  of  his  time,"  is  Tnte's  account  of  the  argument.  What  his  notions  of  a 
Boman  priest  may  have  heen  it  is  hard  to  say,  hut  he  writes : 

"  When  hypocrites  read  lectures,  and  a  sot, 
Because  into  a  Qown  and  Pulpit  got, 
Tho'  surfeit-gorged  and  reeking  from  the  Stews, 
Kothing  but  Abstinence  for's  therae  will  chuse." 

Heinrich,  in  a  dissertation  of  much  sagacity,  has  shown  that  Juvenal'8  meaning  is  very 
difTerent  from  this,  and  the  scope  of  the  poem  more  wide  and  important.  The  vioes  and 
hypocrisy  of  Domitian  wero  imitated  hy  the  respectable  people,  and  at  these  he  aims  his 
invectives. 

From  the  word  '  nuper'  in  v.  29,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  satire  was  written  soon 
after  the  events  there  referred  to,  which  took  place  ▲.D.  -83.  '  Nuper '  admits  a  good 
deal  of  latitude,  as  it  oflen  does  in  Cicero,  but  it  is  reasonahlc  to  suppose  that  Juvenal 
wrote  while  the  matter  was  pretty  fresh ;  and  as  the  satire  clearly  has  reference  to  tbe 
time  of  Domitian,  that  it  was  written  before  his  reign  was  over.  l)omitian  was 
assassinated  in  September,  A.D.  96.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  gave  it  much 
publicity  while  the  tyrant  was  alive. 

For  indignant  power  there  is  none  of  the  poems  that  excels  this.  The  nature  of  the 
subjects  however  renders  it  almost  unrcadable,  and  nothing  but  the  honesty  of  the 
writer  could  make  the  task  of  editing  it  endurable.  Whoever  would  judge  of  the 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  true  indignation  and  that  of  a  weak  or  impure  miud  in 
dealing  with  such  painful  subjects,  should  compare  Juvenal  with  his  translator  Tate, 
who  hns  taken  fh)m  the  satire  the  best  recommendation  it  has,  which  is  the  virtue  of 
the  autbor.  If  the  psalm-translator  and  poet-laureate  was  a  man  of  purity,  hc  has  done 
himself  ii\justice.    The  otber  translators  have  executed  their  task  better  in  this  respect. 


ARGUMENT. 

I  would  gladly  run  to  the  utmost  North  when  canting  hypocrites  dare  talk  of  morals, 
mere  ignorant  fellows,  though  they  fill  their  shelves  with  busts.  No  faith  is  in  their 
outside.  The  whole  town  is  teeming  with  these  solemn  villains.  What,  you  reprove 
vice,  the  foulest  of  all  foul  pretenders !  They  afiect  few  words,  and  silence,  and 
cropped  hair ;  more  honest  far  is  Peribomius,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  sin.  I  leave 
him  to  his  destiny ;  I  pity  him.  But  they  are  worst  who  with  fine  words  attack  sucb 
vices.  "  I  am  no  worse  than  you,"  says  Varillus  the  degraded.  Let  the  straight- 
limbed  kugh  at  the  bandy-Iegged,  tbe  fair  at  the  blackamoor.  For  who  would  tolerate 
the  Gracchi  complaiuing  of  sedition,  nor  exelaim  if  Verrcs  should  affect  to  hate  a  thief, 
Milo  a  murderer,  Clodius  an  adulterer,  Catiline  Cethegus,  or  SuIIa's  pupils  carp  at 
his  proecription  ?  But  such  was  he  who,  while  his  fatal  incest  was  in  the  doing,  and 
whilc  his  niece  was  spawning  her  abortions,  restored  the  hitterest  laws  against  adultery. 
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The  most  corrnpt  may  therefore  well  despise  these  moralists,  and  tura  the  tnhles  on 
them,  as  Lauronia  did  when  she  heard  one  cry  for  the  JuHan  kw :  "  O  happy  tlmes 
(cried  she)  with  such  a  hulwark  for  its  morals !  Let  the  town  blush,  another  Cato  is 
come  down  from  heaven !  But  whence,  pray,  this  perfumery  ?  If  you  must  call  old 
laws  up  from  their  rest,  you'd  better  summon  the  Scantinian  first.  Look  at  the  men, 
for  they  are  worse  than  we,  but  their  compact  array  and  numbcrs  save  them ;  tlie 
lcwd  will  hang  together :  among  us  nought  so  detestable  is  found.  Say,  do  we  meddle 
w^ith  the  fornm  and  the  laws  ?  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  are  seen  in  the  arena.  But  you 
will  sit  and  spin  aud  do  our  women's  work  better,  yea  than  the  best  of  us.  Wc  nll 
know  who  was  Hister^s  heir,  and  by  what  complaisance  his  wife  got  rich ;  and  others 
may  do  likewise.  And  yet  we  are  condemned ;  and  censure  spares  the  raveu  to  Imnt 
down  the  dove."     These  Stoics  fled  confused  before  the  truth  of  her  rebukc. 

y.  65.  What  wi]l  not  othcrs  do  when  you  put  on  those  clothes  of  gauze  and  go  and 
preach  before  admiring  crowds  against  the  female  sinners,  Creticus  ?  They  would  at 
least  put  on  a  decent  toga  if  it  came  to  that.  "  But  it  is  so  hot,"  say  you  :  why  then 
go  naked ;  madness  is  less  disgraccful.  Look  at  the  dress  in  which,  had  you  lived 
then,  our  hardy  ancestors  had  seen  you  in  the  rostra.  Would  you  not  cry  out, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  V*  if  you  saw  a  judex  so  attired  ?  How  would  a  witneas  look  in 
clothes  like  these  ?     And  yet  you,  stern  unbending  Stoic,  go  transparent ! 

V.  78.  The  infection  has  spread,  and  will  farther  spread,  like  murrain  amoug  sheep.  or 
scurf  in  pigs,  or  contagious  rot  from  grape  to  grape.  Tou  will  go  on  to  something 
worse  than  this.  The  height  of  wickedness  is  reachcd  by  slow  degrees.  Soon  we 
shall  see  you  among  those  who  mock  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  driving  out  the  woraen, 
and  kceping  up  such  orgies  as  the  Baptae  tire  Cotytto  with.  They  wear  long  garlands 
on  thcir  heads  and  jewels  on  thcir  neck,  and  sacrifice,  and  pour  libations.  Here  one 
paints  his  eyebrows  and  makes  his  eyes  look  hmguishing :  another  drinks  from  an 
obscene  glass  with  his  long  locks  tied  up  in  a  net  of  gold,  with  a  handsome  tunic, 
while  his  slave  swears  by  his  master^s  Juno !  Another  holds  a  mirror  to  his  face  such 
as  vile  Otho  carried  when  he  went  to  the  wars ;  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  for  a  camp  ! 
Of  course  it  is  a  great  man's  part  to  kill  a  tyrant — and  to  mind  his  skin ;  to  aim  at 
empires— and  to  smooth  his  fuce.  Semiramis  and  Cleopatra  did  not  so.  Here  is  no 
reverence  for  the  table,  none ;  but  Cybele*s  foul  licence  and  the  languishing  voice,  a 
fanatic  high  priest  with  his  white  hair,  rare  glutton  he  and  master  of  his  art.  Long 
since  thcy  should  have  cut  their  useless  parts,  as  the  Phrygian  priests  are  wont. 

V.  117.  Gracchus  his  portion  bronght  to  a  trumpeter :  the  marriagedeeds  weresigneil; 
the  blessing  spoken  ;  the  feast  prepared ;  the  new  bride  lay  upon  his  husband's  bosom. 
Ye  nobles !  need  we  the  censor  or  the  haruspex  here  ?  What  if  a  woman  calved  or  a 
cow  lambed  ?  you*d  shudder  more  and  count  them  greater  monsters.  The  priest  of 
Mars  who  sweated  with  the  ancilia  puts  on  a  bridal  dress !  Gradivus,  whence  this 
shame  to  Latin  shepherds  ?  whence  have  thy  sons  this  itch  ?  A  man  of  birth  and 
wealth  marries  a  man,  and  yet  thy  wrath  is  still !  quit  theu  the  plain  which  thou  dost 
so  neglect.  "  I  must  be  up  betimes,  and  do  my  duty  by  the  Quirinal."  "  What  duty  ?  *' 
"  What  duty  !  why  my  friend  will  take  a  husband— the  marriage  will  be  private." 
But  soon  there'll  be  no  privacy,  they^U  want  to  put  it  in  the  news.  And  yet  they 
must  die  barren  (this  torments  them),  in  spite  of  herbs  and  the  Lupercus'  blows. 

y.  143.  But  this  is  less  than  noble  gladiators,  who  scour  the  arena,  better  bora  than  all 
the  fine  folk  who  look  on  by  the  podium,  yea  than  the  great  man  too  who  gives  the 
games.  The  fables  about  manes,  Styx,  and  Charon*s  boat  we  leave  to  babes.  But 
only  think  them  trae,  and  what  would  all  those  mighty  spirits  say  when  such  a 
shade  came  down !     They*d  cry  for  lustrul  water,  sulphur,  pine,  and  Inurel. 

T.  159.  So  changed  are  we,  alas  !  Our  arms  are  caiTied  to  thc  furthest  North,  but  thosc 
barbarians  do  not  what  their  conquerors  do.    Tet  oue,  Armenian  Zalates,  moro  soft 
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than  all  the  rest,  indulged  the  tribane'8  lust.  See  what  bad  company  does  !  he  came 
to  us  a  hostage.  'Tis  here  we  fashion  raen.  Let  children  stay  with  us,  aud  they 
will  find  a  lover.  They'll  throw  away  their  breeches  and  their  sports,  and  carry  back 
foul  habits  to  their  home. 

Ultra  Sauromatas  fugere  hine  libet  et  glaeialem 
Oceanum,  quoties  aliquid  de  moribus  audent 
Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 
Indocti  primum,  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  invenies,  nam  perfectissimus  horum  est  5 

Si  quis  Aristotelem  similem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 
Et  jubet  archetypos  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas. 

1.  UUra  Sauromatas']  It  is  enough  for  tion,  andoverrun  thetown  with  theirlewd- 
this  place  to  say,  that  Sarmatia  represented  ness.'  '  Primum '  has  no  '  deinde'  after  it, 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe  and  does  not  requirc  it.  It  is  not  uncom- 
and  part  of  Afiia,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  n^only  usedtointroduceasubject.  Ruperti 
Volga  und  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Northem  makes  a'deinde'at  'frontis  nuUa  fides' 
Ocean,  including  regions  unexplored  by  the  (8),  a  'praeterea'  at  'hispida  membra  qui- 
ancients,  countries  of  fable,  to  which,  ac-  dem*  (11),  and  a  'denique'at  'rarussenno 
cording  to  Pindar  (Pyth.  x.  40) —  illis'  (14.)    The  *  frons,'  or  outside  show,  on 

\  V    if         /^    M    *.     «  which  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  is  their 

>a«ri  r  .gT.  "^^'l^r^  '"P'"  affectation  of  studioug  habits  and  learning. 

avfiar           v.  — quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso  Chry- 

See  note  on  Horace,  C. ii.  20.16:  'Hyper-  sippx\  'Though  you  will  find  all  parts  of 

boreosque  carapos.'  his  house  full  of  busts  of  Chrysippus  (the 

2.  aliquid  de  moribus  audenf]  'Audere '  reputed  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
is  here  uscd  as  we  might  say,  'ventureany  though  third  in  descent  from  Zeno — see 
thing  on  morals,'  i.  e.  have  the  boldness  to  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3. 125),  made  of  gypsum,' 
say  any  thing  about  morals.  of  whichcasts  werccommonly  made.  It  was 

3.  Qui  Curios  simulanf]  *  Who  affect  usual  to  see  busts  of  this  sort  in  librarics, 
the  Curii.'  Ou  this  plural  see  last  Satire,  both  public  and  private— see  note  on  Hor. 
V.  109,  n.  Horace  has  "  Et  maribus  Curiis  S.  i.  4. 21 :  "Beatus  Fannius  ultro  Delatis 
et  decantata  Caniillis"   (Epp.   i.   1.  64),  capsis  et  imagine." 

where,  as  here,the  person  referred  to  is  M.  6.  8i  quis  Aristotelem']  *Similem'  means 

Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  a  good  likeness.    So  Martial  uses  the  word 

and  the  type  of  honesty  iu  all  afler  ages  in  an  epigram  on  Issa,  a  little  dog  of  Pub- 

among  the  Romans ;  a  pattem  of  the  good  lius  (i.  110)  : 

old  ti.n«,  (Bce  note  on  the  aboyc  pasM.^  of  ,.  ^            ,           ;  ^  ^^            j^j^^ 

Horace).    Mart.al  (..  26)  has  the  foUow.ng  p.       p  ,^,.     ^j,    i^it^^tabella, 

epigram  on  a  latelv-marned  man,  which,  t  *  .^    •^•i^ :^^i>:«  t»I«.» 

v^^j      ;.i  •      1         »11  -XI  o      j  ft  In  qua  tam  similcm  videbis  Issam 

besides  this  place»  illustrates  vv.  8  and  9  tt*.   •«.  *.       -•    :r-  »:i>;  «««  :«»« 

(  ^    \,  Ut  sit  tam  smiilis  sibi  nec  ipsa. 

^see  no    s;  :  Issam  denique  pone  cum  tabella, 

<*Adspicis  incomptis  illum,  Deciane,  capillis,  Ant  utramque  putabis  esse  veram, 

Cujus  et  ipse  times  triste  supercilium ;  Aut  utramque  putabis  csse  pictam." 

Qui  ioquitur  Curios  assertoresque  Camil-  ^    ^^  j^^^^  arohetypos]  Cleanthes  was 

XT  rx    ii^  *.•       j  «1.  i-    •  »>  the  teacher  of  Chrysippus  and  disciple  of 

Noh to  IVonti  credere ;  nupsit  hen.  ^eno,  and  was  bom  at  Assos,  about  the  year 

So  he  says  t«  one  Chrestus  (ix.  28) :  "Curios  B.c.  300.     Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wisc 

Caniillos  Quintios   Numas  Ancos  Loque-  mcn,  was  bom  at  Mitylene,about  b.c.  650. 

ris."  *  Pluteus'  was  a  shelf  fixed  to  tlie  wall  for 

4.  Indocti  primumf']  *  In  the  first  place  boojcs  or  other  things  to  stand  upon.  Sce 
they  are  ignorant  fellows,  though  they  pro-  Pers.  i.  106,  n.  The  translators  say  that 
fess  a  great  acqukintancc  with  authors;  but  Cleanthes'  busts  are  set  to  guard  the  books. 
with  all  their  show  you  cannot  trust  their  It  is  the  shelves  that  are  ordered  to  hold 
outsides ;  within  they  are  full  of  abomina*  the  busts.    For  '  pluteum  *  has  been  substi- 
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Frontis  nulla  iides.     Quis  enim  non  vicns  abundat 
Tristibus  obseoenis  ?     Castigas  turpia  quum  sis 
InteF  Socraticos  notissima  fossa  cinaedijs.  lo 

Hispida  membra  quidem  et  durae  per  brachia  setae 
Promittunt  atrocem  animum  :    sed  podice  levi 
Caeduntur  tumidae  medico  ridente  mariscae. 

tuted,  intwo  of  the  old  editions  (Niirnberg,        9.  Tristibus  ohacoenis  ?]     «  Tristibus*  i« 

1497,  and  Asceusias  of  Paris,  1498),  *  pu-  here  *  grave,*  '  serious.'  Horace  opposes  it 

teum,'probablythroughinndvertence.  But  to  *  jocosus,'  S.  i.  10.  11:    "  Et  sennone 

the  word  has  been  taken  up  by  commenta-  opus  est  modo  tristi  saepe  jocoso."    The 

tors^Valesius,  Graevius,  Heinsius,aremen-  two  adjectives   are  not   commonly  joined 

tioned  by  Ruperti)  and  a  new  sense  given  together.   *  Obscoenus  *  signifiesthat  which 

to  the  passage.     Cleanthes  is  reported  to  is  common  or  unclean.     It  is  said  to  con- 

have  earned  the  means  of  living  by  drawing  tain  the  Greek  Koivhst  which  is  doubtfnl. 

water  ;  aud  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  It  is  applied  to  things,  persons,  words,  &c., 

in  consequence   ^ptitnKjis.        Wherefore  of  ill  omen;  but  also  as  here,  and  as  wo 

these  critics  have  supposed  Juvenal  to  have  use  it,  to  the  lewd. — '  quum  sis  :'  *  although 

meant  that  these  men  set  up  images    of  you  are.'      Quintilian   (Inst.    xii.  3.  fin.) 

Cleanthes  to  guard   their  wells,  '  putenm  throws  light  upon  the  subject  of  this  Satire, 

servare.'      More   consideration    has  been  when(writing  inDomitian'Mtime)he  speaks 

given  to  this  suggestion  than  it  deserves.  of  men  "  pigritiae  arrogantioris,  qui  subito 

'  Archetypos'  is  usually  rendered  *  original.'  fronte  conficta  immissaque  barba  veluti  de- 

rb  i.px^rviroy,  rh  irpwr6ruiroy  signify   the  8pexissentoratoriapraecepta,paulumaliquid 

model  or  pattem    from  which  copies  are  6ederuntinscholisphilosophorum,utdeinde, 

taken.    *  Archetypum  '  was  the  same  ;  but  m  puhlico  fristes,  domi  dissoluti,  captarent 

the  word  is  not  found  as  early  as  Augustus.  auctoritatem  contemtu  ceterorum.  Philoso- 

'  Prototypia'  occurs  in   the   Codex  Theo-  phia  enim  (he  adds)  simulari  potest,  elo- 

dos.  (see  Forcell.),  in  the  same  sense.    The  quentia  non  potest." 

adjcctive  *  archetvpus'  is  found  only  here        10.  Inter Socraticoa']  The  commentators 

and  in  Martial  vii.  11,  where  he  saystohis  and  translators,  old  and  modem,  aredivi- 

friend,  Aulus  Pudens,  who  had  asked  him  ded  as  to   the   nieaning  of  '  Socraticos.' 

for  a  copy  of  his  poems  corrected  with  his  The  sense  is  the  same  as  in   '  fictos  Scau- 

own  hand  :  "  O  quam  me  nimium  probas  ros'  (v.  34,  n.) ;  these  men  carried  on  their 

amasque  Quivisarchetypashaberenugas?"  vile  practiccs  under  the  disguise  of  mo- 

See'  also  xii.  69  :  "  Sic  tanquam   tabulns  ralists.     The  Socratics  they  would  afiect  to 

8cyphosque,Paulle,Omnesarchetyposhabes  imitate  were  Antisthenes  and  the  Cynics. 

amieos."  Thev  are  called  Stoics  below,  v.  65  (see 

8.  Frontis  nulla  fides.']       Some  of  the  Int.).     Others,  like  the  Scholiast,  suppose 

oldest  editions  and  four  of  the  MSS.  quoted  that  Juvenal  adopted  the  libel  against  So- 

by  Achaintre,  have  '  fronti,'  which  Ruperti  crates,  which  made  him  as  bad  in  that  re- 

adopts.     Most  of  the  editions,  and  all  the  spectasthey.  Of  Socratespersonally  Juvenal 

other  MSS.  appear  to  have  the  genitive.  speaks  with  respect  (xiii.  185,  sq.).    *  Sota- 

The  difibrence  is  not  important.     '  Fronti  dicos'  has  been  suggested  as  an  emendation, 

nulla  fides '  would  mean  '  there  is  no  trust  derivcdfrom  one  Sotades,  who,  according  to 

to  be  put  in  the  outside ;'   '  frontis/  that  Athenaeus  and  others,  was  the  firat  who 

the  outside  has  nothing  tmstworthy  in  it ;  practised  this  abomination.     But  no  MSS. 

in  the  one  case  '  fides  '   is  '  faith,'  in  the  support  the  word ;  nor  have  any  editora,  I 

other  that  on  which  faith  is  exercised.  Tlie  believe,  adopted  it,  though  it  has  always 

expression  of  the  brow  represents  as  much  been  thought  necessary  to  notice  it. 

as  any  part  of  the  face  the  working  of  the         12.  atrocem  animum ;]  *  A  bold,  manly 

mind,  and  '  frons '  appenrs  with  evcry  epi-  mind.*  *Atrox'commonly  has  themeaning 

tliet  that  expresses  character  and  feeling.  of  a  d(^ed  courage,  as  in  Horace,  C.  ii. 

But  the  face  may  be  tntored  and  expression  1.  23  : 

assumed,  and  the  lewdest  villain  may  weaf 

the  niost  modest  brow.    fi^   Kpiytr^  icaT*         "  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
^i^iy,   kwh  r^y    liKaiav   Kpiaiy    Kpiyart,  Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis." 

is  the  diviue  command. 
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Barus  sermo  illis  et  ma^na  libido  tacendi 

Atque  supercilio  brevior  eoma.     Verius  ergo  1 5 

Et  magis  ingenue  Peribomius  :  hunc  ego  fatis 

Imputo,  qui  vultu  morbum  incessuque  fatetur  : 

Horum  simplicitas  miserabilis ;  his  furor  ipse 

Dat  veniam.     Sed  pejores  qui  talia  verbis 

Herculis  invadunt  et  de  virtute  locuti  20 

Clunem  agitant.     "  Ego  te  ceventem,  Sexte^  verebor  ?" 

Infamis  Varillus  ait :     "  quo  deterior  te  ?  ^' 

Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  Aethiopem  albus. 

14.  RarM  termo  illW]  Many  will  be  re-  and  face,  and  as  he  was  at  any  nite  more 
minded  of  Gratiano'8  description  in  the  honest,  Jnvenal  lets  him  alone,  and  charges 
Merchant  of  Venice  (Act  i.  sc.  1) :  him  (by  which  he  means  his  wickedness)  on 

the  fates,  snpposing  him  to  be  mad,  Bto- 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  /SAojB^s,  as  Hcinrich  says.     'ImpntareMs 

Docreamandmantlelikeastandingpond,  a  word  used  in  acconnts,  for  putting  to  a 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain,  person^s  credit,   as  '  acceptum  referre/  or 

With  purposc  to  bedress^d  in  anopinion  (as  '  expensum  referre')  to  his  debit.     To 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit;  '  impute  *  a  thing  to  any  one  is  to  lay  it  to 

As  who  would  say,  lam  Sir  Oracle,  his  chaiye.     The  openness  ('simplicitAs') 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.  of  such  persons,  and  their  blind  madness, 

O  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  those  he  says,  may  excite  compassion  and  get 

Who  therefore  only  are  esteemed  wise  them  some  indulgcnce.    Heinecke  justly 

For  saying  nothing,"  reproves  Ruperti  for  substituting  *  quem  * 

for  •  qui,'  as  if  '  morbum  '  was  the  object 

which  is  all  an  expansion  of  what  Solomon  of  *  imputo.'     'Morbum'  roeans  his  vice, 

says:    '*  Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  '  mentis  morbum '  as  Horace  has  it  (S.  ii. 

peace  is  counted  wisc ;    and  he  that  shut-  3.  80). 

teth  his  lips  a  man  of   understanding "  19.  qui  talia  verhit  Herculis  invaduni] 

(Prov.  xvii.  28).  '  Who  attack  such  vices  with  big  words, 

15.  brevior  cotna,']  Their  short-clipped  stout,  terrible  language,  such  as  Hercules 
hair  was  another  aflTcctatiou  of  wisdom,  fol-  might  use.'  Therc  is  no  allusion  to  the  lan- 
lowing,  it  is  said,  the  fashion  of  the  Stoics.  guage  of  disdaiu  with  which  Hercules  re- 
8«e  Pers.  iii.  54 :  "  detonsa  juventus  Invi-  jected  the  addresses  of  Pleasurein  Prodicus' 
gilat."  Britanuicus  quotes  in  Latin  what  story.  Ruperti  has  taken  this  notion  up 
he  says  is  a  Greek  proverb  :  "  nullus  coma-  from  Britannicus,  who  tells  the  whole  story. 
tus  qui  idem  cinoedus  non  sit."  But  the  But  Heinrich  thinks  Hercules  is  mentione<l 
Stoics  had  a  bad  namc  in  this  matter ;  and  because  the  Cynics  professed  to  imitate  him 
yet  Lucian  (Hcrmotimus  c.  18,  quoted  by  in  dress  and  voice. 

Ruperti,  and  referred  to  by  Tumebus,  Adv.  21.  Sexte,]  The  Scholiast  says  this  was 

I.  XV.  c.   17)  speaks  of  them  as  iy  XPV  some   senator,  which   is  not  improbable. 

Kovpias  rohs  irKeitrrovs,  most  of  them  with  The  name  '  Yarillus  '   is   varied   iu    some 

theirhairclippeddowntothcskin.  Ruperti  MSS.  but   is  so  written  in  most. 

has  a  long  note  upon  '  supercilium,'  which  22.  quo  deterior  te  ?]  So  Davus  addres- 

is  not  worth  attending  to.  ses  his  master  (Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  40)  : 

16.  PeribomiuM ;]  The  Scholiast  says  he 

was  an  '  Archigallus,'  or  chief  among  the  "  Tu,  cum  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  noquior, 

priests  of  the  Galatian  *  Cybele '  (Hor.  S.  ultro 

i.  2.  121,  n.),  but  followed  an  infamous  Insectere  velut  melior  verbisque  deeoris 

trade.     Ruperti  supposes  the  name  to  be  Obvolvas  vitium  ?     Quid,  si  me  stultior 

taken  irom  $oi>fi6s.    7t€pi^d»iiios  is  used  in  ipso,"  &c. 

the   Septungint  translation  for    a  sacred 

grove  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  and  elsewhere).  23.  Loripedem  rectus  derideatt]    'Lori- 

*  Peribonius' isthereadingof  M.  andmany  pes' is    the    snme    as   Ifiayr^wovs.    Pliny 

other  MSS.     This  man  made  no  conceal-  (vii.  2)  speaks  ofa  tribe  among  the  Indians 

ment  of  his  trade,  but  showed  it  in  his  gait  who  were  "  anguium  modo  loripedes."    Soe 
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Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 

Quis  caelum  terris  non  misceat  et  mare  caelo  25 

Si  fur  displiceat  Verri,  homicida  Miloni, 

Clodius  accuset  moechos,  Catilina  Cethegum, 

In  tabulam  Sullae  si  dicant  discipuli  tres  ? 

Qualis  erat  nuper  tragico  pollutus  adulter 


Forcellini,  who  explains  it  of  those  who  in  of  '  Bona  Dea/  in  porsnit  of  his  mistress. 

walking  twist  their  legs  about  like  a  thong  Catiline  and  Ceth^us,  fellow-conspirators, 

of  leathcr,  or  whoee  legs  are  naturally  dis-  are  mentioned  together  again  viii.  231 ; 

torted.     He  quotes  also  Plautus  (Poen.  iii.  x.  287.     C.  Comelius  Cethegus  was  not 

1.  7)  :  "  Nequicquam  hos  fiiscos  mihi  elegi  inferior  to   Catiline    in   bloody  violence, 

loripedes  tardissimos."    The  sofl  vvord  for  and  next  to  Lentnlus  was  his  chief  sup- 

such  appears  to  have  been  *varus,'  or  *8cau-  porter. 

rus'  (Horacc,  S.  i.  3.  47,  n.).     The  Scho-  28.  In  tahulam  Sullae]    The  'tabula' 

liastexpIainsMoripedem' as  *8oIutum  pedi-  roeans  the  proscription  table  or  lists  of 

bus  aut  curvis.'  SuIIa ;    and  they  who  are  here  called  his 

24.  Qttis  tulerit  Ghracchos']  This  might  three  disciples  are  Antonius,  Caesar  Octa- 
stand  '  si  Gracchi  querantur,  quis  tulerit  ? '  vianus,  and  Lepidus,  whose  proscription 
'IftheGracchi  weretocomplain.whowould  (a.u.c.  711)  was  more  bloody  than  Sulla*s, 
bcar  it?'  (See  Key'8  Lat.  Gr.  1209.)  Every  thirty-eight  years  before.  It  is  said  to  have 
one  will  understand  the  charge  of  sedition  included  3000  equites  and  300  senators,  and 
laid  upon  the  Gracchi  (Tiberius  and  Caius),  among  thcm  wcre  Cicero  and  others  of  the 
the  fViends  of  the  poor,  and  feared  by  the  first  distinction.  Liican  calls  Cn.  Pompeius 
aristocracy.     It  is  not  surprising  that  their  a  pupil  of  SuIIa  (Phars.  i.  325)  : 

names  pamed  into  proverbs  under  the  em- 

piro.  **  Bella  nefanda  parat  suetus  civilibus  armis 

25.  Qui*  caelum  terris']  See  below,  vi.  £t  docilis  Sullam  sceleris  vicisse  magis- 
283:  *'clameslicet  etmarecaeloConfundos  trum." 

homo  snm.'     He  means,  who  would  not 

cry  out  invoking  heaven  and  earth  at  such  As  to  '  tabulam  Sullae '  Grangaous  quotes 

hypocrisy  ?  as  Stasimus  cries  out  in  Plautus  Florus  (iii.  21) :  *'  proposita  est  illa  ingens 

rrrinum.  iv.  3.  63)  :  **  Mare,  terra,  caeluni,  tabula,  et  ex  ipso  equestri  ordinis  flore  ac 

di  vostram  fidem,  Satin'  ego  oculis  plane  senatu  duo  millia  electi  qui  mori  juberen- 

video  ?"     The  words  of  Juvenal  are  bor-  tur."     *  Dicere  in '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

powed  from  Virgil  (Aen.  v.  790) :  **  maria  '  dicere  contra.'     Cicero  has  **  multa  prae- 

omnia  caelo  miscuit,"  who,  as  Grangaeus  sens  in  praesentem  et  dixerat  ct  fecerat " 

remarks,  may  have  got  his  from  Lucretius  (Ad  Att.  xi.  12). 

(iii.  854) :  **non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  29.  Qualis  erat  nuper]  He  hcre  alludes 

mare  caelo."  to  the  adultcrous  intercourse  of  Domitian 

26.  Sifurdispliceat  Verri,]  That  is,ifthe  with  his  niece  Julia  Sabina,  a  daughter  of 
plunderer  of  a  province  were  ofTended  with  Titus,  who  was  married  to  Flavius  Sabinus, 
a  common  robber.  *  Furtura '  included  all  her  father^s  and  Domitian's  first  cousin. 
theft  and  robbery,  with  or  without  violence;  Suetoiiius  (Domit.  22)  relates  that  she  was 
butwhereadistinctionismeantitisopposed  offered  Domitian  in  marriage  while  yet  a 
to  '  rapina,'  which  is  *  furtum '  attended  virgin,  and  that  he  refused  her  because  Iie 
with  force.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  122,  was  married  already  to  Domitia.  But  not 
*  Furta  latrociniis.'  Cicero's  seven  orations  long  after  her  mamage  (to  Sabinus),  and 
have  made  Verres  immortal.  His  iniquities  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  seduced 
are  enshrined  in  the  finest  specimens  of  her;  and  when  he  was  emperor,  murdered 
forensic  eloquence  that  have  come  down  to  her  hnsband  on  the  pretext  (mentioned  by 
us  from  antiquity.  Milo's  murder  of  Clo-  Suctonius,  c.  10)  tliat  when  they  were  pro- 
dius,  his  adversary  and  Cicero*s  (a.  u.  C.  claimed  consuls  together  (a.d.  82),  the  year 
702),  and  the  blood  he  and  his  followers  afler  Domitian's  accession,  the  berald  pro- 
shed  in  his  contests  with  that  person,  made  claimed  Sabinus  imperatorinstcadof  consul. 
his  name  proverbial.  Clodius  was,  besidcs,  The  true  reason  no  doubt  was  tlie  em- 
infamous  for  his  intrigue  with  Caesar^s  wife,  peror^s  lust  for  Julia;  and  Juvenal  therefore 
Pompeia,  and  his  violatiou  of  the  mysteries  calls  his  connexion  with  her  '  tragicus  cou- 
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Concubitu,  qui  tunc  leges  revocabat  amaras  30 

Omnibus  atque  ipsis  Veneri  Martique  timendas, 
Quum  tot  abortivis  fecundam  Julia  vulvam 
Solveret  et  patruo  similes  effunderet  offas. 
Nonne  igitur  jure  ac  merito  vitia  ultima  fictos 
Contemnunt  Scauros  et  castigata  remordent  ?  35 

Non  tulit  ex  illis  torvum  Lauronia  quendam 
Clamantem  toties  :  "  Ubi  nunc  lex  Julia  ?  dormis  ?'' 
Ad  quem  subridens  :  "  Felicia  tempora  quae  te 
Moribus  opponunt !     Habeat  jam  Roma  pudorem  : 
Tertius  e  caelo  cecidit  Cato.     Sed  tamen  unde  40 

cubitiis/     Julia  aflerwards  died  in  an  at-  pertisupposes  Juvenalmaymeanthatthese 

tempt  forced  upon  her  by  Domitian,   to  men  were  like  Scaurus  in  nis  dissimulation. 

procure  abortion,  which  is  alluded  to  in  v.  But  whatever  Sallust  may  have  thought  of 

32,  sq.     Pliny  (Epp.  iv.  11.  6),  speaking  of  Scaurus,  he  was  classed  with  the  noble  and 

Domitian,  says  he  put  to  death  a  Vestal  for  honest  citizens  of  Bome  by  others.   Juvenal 

incest  and  was  as  bad  himself :    "  Quum  says  that  the  lowest  characters,  who  made 

ipse  fratris  filiam  incesto  non  solum  poUu-  noconcealmentof  their  vices,  despised  these 

isset  verum  etiam  occidisset,  nam   vidua  hypocrites,  and  when  they  attacked  them 

abortu  periit."   According  to  Dion  Cassius  rctumed  their  bite,  as  Horace  says  (Epod. 

(67.  3)  this  happened  a.d.  83  ;  the  same  vi.  3)  :    , 
year,  probably,  as  the  murder  of  Sabinus. 

At  the  same  time  Domitian  was  engaged  in  "  Quin  hnc  inanes,  si  potes,  vertis  minas 

the  reforming  of  public  morals(Sueton.  Vit.  Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ?  " 
c.  8.    "  Suscepta  morum  correctione,"  <tc.), 

having  taken  upon  himself  the  censorship  36.  Lauronia]   This  is  any  woman  of 

for  life  ;  he  being  the  first  of  the  emperors  the  town.     The  name  is  said,  without  any 

who  had  nominally  assumed  that  office  (see  probability,   to  be  taken  irom  Lauron,  a 

S.  iv.  12).     The  Mex  Julia  de  Adulteriis'  town  of   Hispania    Tarraconensis   (Beck, 

may  liave  been  loosely  observed,  and  Sue-  quoted    by  Ruperti   in    his   Var.   Lect.). 

tonius  speaks  of  Domitian  having  enforced  Some  MSS.  have  Laronia,  which  occurs  in 

with  severity,  and  on  several  occasions,  the  inscriptions.     Tlie  woman  smiles  quietly  at 

law  against  unchaste  Vestals,  *'a  patre  suo  these  hyjiocrites  cryingout  pathetically  for 

quoque  et  fratre  neglecta"  (c.  8);  see  below,  the  'lex  Julia'  (see  note  on  v.  29),  and  says 

iv.   9,   n.      In  that    loose   age   the  '  lex  to  one  of  them :  '  Lucky  times  are  thesc, 

Julia  de  Adulteriis '  above  mentioned  (see  which  present  such  a  barrier  to  immorality 

Dict.  Ant.)  would  be  called  '  amara  omni-  as  you.     Let  the  town  blush  at  her  lewd- 

bus,*  and  a  terror  to  the  adulterous  Mars  ness;  another  Cato  Iias  dropped  from  the 

andVcnus.     'Abortivis^signifies  means  of  skies.     But  where  did  you  buy  your  per- 

abortion.     '  Tunc '  means  that  he  was  rc-  fumery  ? '     And  then  she  breaks  out  in  a 

storing  the  laws  at  the  very  time  when  he  fierce  invective  against  men,  and  a  defence 

was  carrying  on  his  intrigue.  of  her   own  sex.     *  Subridens '   expresses 

34.  vitia  uUima']   The  most  vicious  of  bitterness,  as  in  Aen.  x.  742 :  *'  Ad  quem 

men,  'res  pro  persona ; '  as  <  servitium '  for  subridens  mista  Mezentius  ira."   The  taunt 

*  servus,'  '  remigium '   for   '  remiges,'   &c.  about  the  ointment  is  sarcastic  enough ;  and 

'Fictos  Scauros'are  those  villains  who  pro-  the  speech,  which  passes  from  quiet  irony 

fess  to  be  as  virtuous  as  M.  Aemilius  Scau-  to  the  utmost  scorn,  is  well  mannged. 

rus,  who  is  alluded  to  again  (xi.  91)  in  con-  40.  Tertiut  e  caelo  cecidit  Cato.']  This 

junction  with  the  Fabii,  Cato  and  Fabricius.  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Domitian^scensor- 

See  Horace,  C.  i.  12.  37,  n.,  "  Regulum  ship  spokcn  of  above  (v.  29.  n.).  Sorae  com- 

et  Scauros  animaeque   magnae  Prodigum  mentators  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 

PauIIum,"  where  the  plural  is  used  as  here.  three,  that  is,  why  Cato  of  Utica  should  be 

See  note  on  S.  i.  109 ;  and  above,  on  w.  3.  associated  with  the  Censor.     But  Juvenal 

10.    Because  Sallust  (B.  Jug.  18)  speaks  has  put  them  together,  and  the  younger 

of  Scaurus  as  '  callide  vitia  occultans,'  Ru-  was  an  honest  man. 


SATIRA  II.  29 

Haec  emis  hirsuto  spirant  opobalsama  collo 

Quae  tibi  ?     Ne  pudeat  dominum  monstrare  tabemae. 

Quod  si  vexantur  leges  ac  jura,  citari 

Ante  omnes  debet  Scantinia.     Respice  primum 

Et  scrutare  viros;  faciunt  hi  plura  :  sed  illos  45 

Defendit  numerus  junctaeque  umbone  phalanges. 

Magna  inter  molles  concordia.     Non  erit  ullum 

Exemplum  in  nostro  tam  detestabile  sexu. 

Tedia  non  lambit  Cluviam,  nec  Flora  Catullam  : 

Hispo  subit  juvenes  et  morbo  pallet  utroque.  50 

Numquid  nos  agimus  causas^  civilia  jura 

Novimus,  aut  ullo  strepitu  fora  vestra  movemus  ? 

41.  tpirant  opohaUama]    'Spirare'  is  bus."     '  Junctaeque  umbone  phalanges' is 

cominonly  used  with  respect  to  perfumes,  as  expressed  by  the  Greek  military  term  ffvv- 

Virgil  (Aen.  1.  407) :  *'Ambrosiaeque  comae  aajrifftkhst  which  was  the  closest  order  of  thc 

divinum  vertice  odorem  Spiravere."   *Opo-  phalanx  in  charging  :  or  it  represents  in 

balsamum.'  is  the  juice  {hir6s)  of  the  'bal-  the  Boman  warfare  the  'testudo/  or  inter- 

samum '  (amyris  Gileadensis),  the  balm  of  lacing  of  shields,  which  formed  the  most 

Gilead  mentioned  in  Scripture,  of  which  a  effectual  shelter  against  the  darts  and  other 

correct  description  is  given  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  missiles  of  the  enemy.     The  *  umbo/  or 

xii.  25.  He  says  that  its  scent  was  preferred  hfi^aXhi,  was  the  boss  in  the  centre  of  the 

to  every  other ;  and  he  gives  the  same  ac-  *clipeus'  or  'parma,*  which  helped  to  throw 

count  that  Bruco  the  traveller  gives  of  the  off  the  darts  that  struck  the  shield,  and 

extraction  of  the  juice  by  an  incision  in  the  being  furnished  with  a  spike,  or  else  by  its 

bark,  and  how  it  was  collected  in  very  small  own  projection,  was  itself  a  weapon  of  of- 

<|uantities,  so  that  it  took  a  long  summer*s  fence.  So  Mnrtial  says  (iii.  46) :  "  In  turbam 

dny  to  fiU  a  small  bottle.    It  was  therefore  incideris,  cunctos  umbone  repellet."     Ilie 

very  rare  and  costly,  as  it  is  still.     There  Scholiast  quotes  Lucan :  "  Quicquid  multis 

was  a  tax  upon  the  tree  Pliny  says  (I.  c.)  :  peccatur  inultum  est." 

"  Servit  nunc  haec  et  tributa  pendit  cum  47.  Magna  inter  moUesconcordia.']  John 

8ua  gcnte."  of  Salisbury  quotes  this  (Nugae,  &c.  iii.  12) 

43.  Quod  91  vexantur  leges  acjura,']  *  If  on  the  question  whether  friendithip  can  exist 

you  are  to  disturb  laws  that  have  goue  to  between  the  bad,  which  he  decides  in  tho 

rest,   you   should  call  up  the  Scantinia.'  negative,  andgoeson,  *'Magna  utiqueinter 

*  Citare,'  a  form  of  *  cieo,'  means  here  '  to  molles  et  malos  concordia,  sed  ea  tantum  a 

wake  up,'  alluding  to  *dormis'  (v.  37).   The  caritate  discedit  quantum  lux  distat  a  tene- 

<Iex  Scantinia'  was  a  law  for  the  suppres-  bris."  'MoIles'areeffeminate,  inthe  worst 

sion  of  unnatuVal  crimes.     Domitian  did  sense. 

revive  this  law,  according  to  Suetonius  :  51.  Numquid  nos  agimus  causas,']    She 

"  Quosdam  ex  utroque  ordine  (equites  and  says,  '  Do  we  meddle  with  men's  business 

senators)  lege  Scantiniacondemnavit"(c.8).  as  they  do  with  ours.'     Horace  has  (S.  i.  9. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  MSS.  the  read-  88) :  "  Inteream  si  Aut  valeo  stare  autnovi 

ingis  'Scatinia.*  ThisIawexistedinCicero^s  civilia  jura."     For  the  component  parts  of 

time.     The  penalty  of  death  was  iirst  im-  '  Jus  Civile,'  which  included  tliings  huniau 

posed  on  these  crimes  by  theChristian  em-  and  things  divine,   see   Dict.  Ant.   Art. 

perors  Constantine  and  Constans.    As  to  '  Jus;'  and  v.  72,  n. 

'  leges  et  jura,'  see  below,  v.  72,  n. ;  and  for  62.fora  vestra]  There  were  scveral  'fora* 

the  distinction  between  them  the  reader  is  in  Rome  at  this  time;  but  the  tliree  in  which 

referred  to  Smith*s  Dict.  Ant.  and  to  Hor.  most  legal  business  was  done  were  the  Fo- 

Kpp.  i.  16.  41,  n.     [Ribbeck  has  'Icges,  at  rum  Romanum,  Forum  Julium,  andForum 

jure  citari.']  Augusti.     The  last  is  particularly  referred 

45.  faciunt  hi  plura  ;]    It  seems  as  if  to  in  the  last  satire  (v.  1 28),  and  was  that 

Juvenal  rcmembered  that  line  of  Horace  in  which  most  judicial  business  was  trans- 

( A.  P.  v.  432),  "Et  faciunt  hi  plura dolenti-  acted. 
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Luctantur  paucae^  comedunt  coliphia  paucae : 

Vos  lanam  trahitis  calathisque  peracta  refertis 

Vellera :  vos  tenui  praegnantem  stamine  fusum  j5 

Penelope  melius,  levius  torquetis  Arachne, 

Horrida  quale  facit  residens  in  codice  pellex. 

Notum  est  cur  solo  tabulas  impleverit  Hister 

Liberto,  dederit  vivus  cur  multa  puellae. 

Dives  erit  magno  quae  dormit  tertia  lecto.  CO 

Tu  nube  atque  tace :  donant  arcana  cylindros. 

53.  Luctanlur  paucae,']  That  some  ^^.HorridaqualefaciO^SxichastLdirij 
women  engaged  in  the  comba ts  of  the  arena  slaye  girl  makes  sitting  on  ner  eodcx/  which 
has  been  said  before  (i.  22,  n.) ;  and  she  was  a  log  of  wood  that  slaves  were  6ome- 
admits  it,  but  says  they  are  few,  while  times  compelled  to  wear  tied  to  their  leg  by 
the  men-women  were  many.  •  Coliphia'  are  way  of  panishment.  Propertius,  iv.  7.  43, 
said  to  liave  been  athletes'  food,  and  this  says : 

pasMge  confirm.  it.    Mmasius  (ad  TertuU.  ..Nostraque  quod  Petale  tuUt  ad  monu- 

do  Palho,  p.  220,  quoted  by  Cramer  on  the  menta  coronas 

Scholiast  here)  derive.  the  word  from  the  p^^  j^^^j;  \^^  ^«t  ,„„3... 

(treek  ««Aiytp.  KceXiiinoy,  which  means  the 

knee  or  ankle  joint ;  from  which  Forcellini  In  Plantns   (Poen.  v.  3.  39),  quotcd  by 

infers  that  the  wordmeans  masses  of  dry  Forcellini  ana  the  commentators  for  this 

tough  meat,  chiefly  pork  or  beef.    One  of  sense,  Melphio  only  means  he  will  send  tho 

the  Scholiasts  says  that  Pythagoras  taught  slaves  to  cut  wood  : 

the  athlete.  to  train  upon  roast  beef  and        „ ■       i^^^i^^  ,d  molas; 

bread,  they  hav.^  been  accustomed  to  eat  j  ^   ^  ad  pntbum  a^ne  ad  robustum 
figs  bftfore,  and  that  *cohphia  means  gene-  Jvj.        „^  ^ 

rally  thefoodtakenb^athletes.    Some,he  coaicem. 

says,  affirm  that  '  coliphia '  were  made  of  '  Pellex '  is  one  who,  being  unmarried,  had 

honey  and  leaven  in  an  obscene  form.    An-  intercourse  with  a  married  man.    Sho  was 

other  Scholiast  says  that '  coliphia '  means  so  called  with  respect  to  the  man*s  wife. 

unleavened  bread ;  and  on  Plautus  (Pers.  i.  (See  Forcellini.)     Here  therefore  the  pu- 

3. 12:  **  Collyrae  facite  utmadeantet  coli-  nishment  may  be  supposed  to  be  inflicted 

phia  ")  Weisc  explains  them  as  '  panes  re-  by  a  jealous  mistress,  as  the  Scboliast  says. 

centi   caseo  commixti.'     The    derivation  Hpcu  irtfioi,  such  as  sitting  in  the  stocks, 

above  given  seems  very  doubtfnl,  but  the  were  common  puni»hments  of  tlie  milder 

context  leaves  no  doubt  wbat  the  food  was  sort  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as 

used  fbr  sometimes.  Casaubon  sbows  in  his  note  on  Sueton. 

54.  Vo»  lanam  irahiii^']     '  Trahere '  is  Aug.  24-. 

commonly  used  for  spinning,  as  in  Horace        58.  tahulas  impleverit  Hister']  This  mao, 
(C.  ii.  18.  7) :  if  it  is  the  same,  he  calls  bclow  Hister  Pa- 

" Nec  Laconica.  ma.i  '"1'?»  ("/•  ^^^l' ^^S"  ^^  "  ?,"'":l'°»tf >•' 

f\«u«„4.  u        i.  !•     1.     »»       but  here  he  makes  his  own  will  and  makes 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  chcntae.         j^.^  freedman  who  had  served  his  lust  *  heres 

"  You  spin  wool,  and  in  baskets  bear  your  ex  asse,'  the  heir  of  all  his  property.    As  to 

clews,"   is    StapyIton's  translation.     The  *  tabulas,'  see  note  on  i.  68.   He  gave  large 

wool  was  spun  into  threads  and  put  by  in  sums  of  moncy  to  his  wife  before  his  death 

baskets.  'Stamen^isthethread  with  which  to  let  his  filthy  practices  go  on.     As  to 

the  spindle  was  *  prcgnant,' when  it  was  'puelIae'formarried  women,*compare  Hor. 

twisted  round  it  ready  for  weaving.  Sopho-  C.  iii.  14. 10 :  *  Vos  o  pueri  et  puellae  Jam 

cles  makes  Oedipus  say  of  his  sons  (Oed.  virum  expertae.'  'Virgines'areu8edin  the 

Col.  337)  :  same  way  inthe  sarae  stanza,  and  in  C.  ii. 

8.  23,  '  nuper  Virgines  nuptae.' 

Z  vdyr*  ^Ktlftt  rois  h  Aiyvwr<f  y6fiois  61.  donantarcanactflindros.']  Thereward 

^^ffiv  KartiKaa$4yr€  ko}  $iov  rpo^ds.  of  secrecy  is  jewels.  '  Cylindri '  wcre  stones 

^icci  yiip  ol  nky  tipffwts  Karh  (rr4yas  cut  in  this  shape.    See  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvii. 

BaKovaiy  hrovpyovyrts  ....  6  :   "Cylindros  ex  beryllo  fiEicere  malunt 
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De  nobis  post  haec  tristis  sententia  fertur. 
Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas.^^ 

Fugerunt  trepidi  vera  ac  manifesta  canentem 
Stoicidae.     Quid  enim  falsi  Lauronia  ?     Sed  quid  65 

Non  facient  alii  quimi  tu  multicia  sumas^ 
Cretice,  et  hanc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 
In  Proculas  et  Pollitas  ?     Est  moecha  Fabulla ; 
Damnetur,  si  vis,  etiam  Carfinia  :    talem 
Non  sumet  damnata  togam.     "  Sed  Julius  ardet,  70 

Aestuo.^^    Nudus  agas  ;  minus  est  insania  turpis. 
En  habitum  quo  te  leges  ac  jura  ferentem 

quamgemmasquoniamestBummacommen-  Juvenal  says  the  man  goes  and  harangues 

datio  in  longitudhie."   'TuMsaddressedto  the  people  against  lewd  women  while  he 

any  unmarried  woman,  and  is  a  common  is  wearing  these  lewd  garments  and  the 

way  of  speaking,  as  in  Horace  (Epp.  i.  2.  people  are  admiring  them.     <  Proculae ' 

62)  :  "  animum  rege  qui  nisi  parct  Imperat ;  is  a  name  that  occurs  in  inscriptions.  '  Pol- 

hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena."  litas'  appears  in  various  shapes  in  the  MSS. 

52.  De  Hobispost  haec^    *  And  yet  afler  For  *  Fahulla,'  which  is  the  reading  of  P. 

this,  harsh  verdict  is  passedupon  us  women;  and  occurs  in  Martial,  i.  65  ;  xii.  94,  a  large 

80  does  judgment  spare  the  raven  and  hunt  numher  of  MSS.  have  '  LahuUa.'    The  edi- 

down  the  dove.'     llie  last  example  is  not  tions  are  divided.     '  Cariinia '  also  appears 

very  dove-like.    '  Sententiam  ferre  '  is  more  as    *  Carphinia/  *  Calphumia/   and  other 

properly  derived  from  the  senate  than  the  forms.  Theselastrepresentmarriedwomen, 

'judicia/   where  the  'judices'  were  said  who  if  convicted  of  adultery  would  be 

'  sententiam  dicere '  or  '  pronuutiare.'     In  obliged  to  put  off  the  stola,  which  was  tho 

'censura'  Heinrich  sees  an  allusion  to  Do-  honest  matron's  oi^dinarydress,  undtowear 

mitian's  censorship.  a  toga,  which  was  the  dress  of  a  'meretrix.' 

64.  canentem  Stoicidae.']  See  note  on  v.  See  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  63,  n.  Ruperti  says  Juvenal 

10.     'Trepidi'  means   '  in  confusion.'  See  does  not  allude  here  to  this.     I  think  he 

note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  11.  4.     The  indignant  does. 

language  of  the  woman  is  expressed  by  'ca-         70.  Sed  Julius  ardety"]  Creticus  is  sup- 

nentem.'     It  would  apply  to  Cassandra  or  posed  to  answcr,  in  excuse  for  his  garmentF, 

any  one  of  that  sort.     '  Stoicidae'  is  only  a  that  in  this  hot  weather  his  blood  boils.  He 

contemptuous  form  of 'Stoici.'     TheScho-  is  told  that  he  had  better  go  into  court 

liast  makes  it  feminine,  and  compares  it  naked  at  once,  for  though  the  people  would 

with  "O  vere  Phrygiae  nec  dum  Phryges"  call  him  mad,  madness  was  not  so  disgrace- 

(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  617),  and  with '  Troiades'  in  ful  as  indeceucy.     '  Nudus'  was  said  of  one 

Persius,  i.  4.  But  the  form  is  masculine,  as  in  who  appeared  only  in  his  tunic.  See  Cicero, 

Hor.  S.  i.  1.100,  'fortissima  Tyndaridarum.'  Phil.  ii.  86 :  "  O  praeclaram  illam  eloquen- 

66.  quum  tu  multicia  aumaa,']  The  Satire  tiam   tuam  quum   es  nudus  contionatus  ! 

now  tums  to  those  who,  whilethey  affected  quid  hoc  turpius  ?  quid  foedius  ?  quid  sup- 

the  Stoic  opinions  and  character  openly,  pliciis  omnibus  dignms,"  by  which  and  like 

practised  vice  in  secret.    The   'multicia'  passages   Heinrich   supports  the   reading 

were   garments  of  some  fine  transparent  '  infamia '  instead  of '  insania,' which  is  that 

texture,8uch  as  the '  Coae  vestes'  mentioned  of  most  MSS.  and  all  editions  hut  his  own 

by  Horace,  C.  iv.  13.  13,  and  S.  i.  2.  101  :  and  Grangaeus',  who  says,  "  albis  dentibus 

"Cois  tibi  paene   videre  est  Ut  nudum."  ridcndi  qui  legunt  insania  pro  infamia." 
See  below  v.  78,  and  xi.  188.    AIso  vi.  259 :         72.  En  hcibitum']     Kuperti  conjectures 

"Hae  sunt  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade,"  'me  '  for  *  te,'  aud  supposes   Creticus  to 

and  viii.  101 :  "  conchylia  Coa."  '  Creticus'  speak  what  follows,  which  he  says  is  "  diffi- 

is  a  name  put  for  any  person  of  station,  as  cillimus  locus."     It  appears  to  me  pretty 

the   Scholiast  says.       It  occurs  again  in  plain.     Heinecke'B  iaterpretation  given  by 

viii.  38.    '  Perorare '  is  often  used  by  Cicero,  Ruperti    seems    equally   with    his  beside 

not  only  for  the  conclusion  of  a  speech,  but  the     mark.        Juvenal    says,   "  See    tlio 

for  the  speech  itself,  as  Forcellini  shows.  dress  in  which  the  citizens  just  retumed 
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Vulneribus  crudis  populus  modo  victor  et  illud 

Montanum  positis  audiret  vulgus  atatris  ! 

Quid  non  proclames  in  corpore  judicis  ista  75 

Si  videas  ?    Quaero  an  deceant  multicia  testem  ? 

Acer  et  indomitus  libertatisque  magister, 

Cretice,  perluces.    Dedit  hanc  contagio  labem 

Et  dabit  in  plures  :  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 

Unius  scabie  cadit  et  porrigine  porci,  80 

Uvaque  contacta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva. 

Foedius  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  amictu. 

victorious  with  wounds  yet  green,  those  his  own  filthy  mind.    The  libcrty  appears 

mountaiueers  who  left  their  ploughs,  would  to  be  that  recommended  by  Horace  in  his 

hear  you  proposing  laws."     He  supposes  Epistle  to  Numicius  (i.  6)  :   '  Nil  admirari 

Creticus  to  be  living  in  the  good  old  times,  prope  res  est  una  Numici/  &c.,  where  see 

and  the  rough  soldier  fresh  from  the  wars  note. 

to  see  hira  in  the  rostra  in  that  dress.    <  Po-  79.  sicut  grex  ioiv.s'^      The    Scholiast 

pulus  modo  victor*and  *illud  montanum  quotesVirgil:  *  Nec  mala  vicini  pecoriscon- 

vulgus/  who  lefl  theirploughsto  gotothe  tagia  laedant/  and  Grangaeus  Ovid  (Rem. 

wars,  are  the  same  subject.    They  are  Am.  613) :  <  fiicito  contagia  vites  Haec  et 

enim  pecori  saepe  nocere  solent.'  The  MSS. 

" rusticomm  mascula  militum  and  old  editions  vary  between  'prurigo' 

Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus  and  '  porrigo  :'  the  first  mcans  the  itch,  and 

Verdaro  glebas,"  the  second  scurf.     Tumebus  quotes  Justin 

(1.  xxxvi.),  who  says  of  the  Jews :  "  cum  sca- 

whf),  according  to  Horace,  belongcd  to  the  biem  et  pmriginem  paterentur."    On  v.  81 

age  of  the  Punic  Wars.     (C.  iii.  6. 37,  sqq.)  the  Scholiast  quotes  a  proverb  :  '  Uva  uv.am 

*  Ferre  *  properly  applies  to  a  *  lex ;  *  that  ia,  videndo  varia  fit ; '  and  *  One  plum  geta  colour 
a  law  brought  forward  in  the  '  coniitia  ceu-  by  looking  at  another*  is  saidto  be  a  Persian 
turiata' aftcrbeingapprovedby  the  Senate.  phrase  to  express  the  propagation  of  opi- 
r*  Jura '  is  thus  defincd  by  Gaius,  Inst.  i.  nions,  &c.  (Giflbrd)  [Ribbeck  has  *  uvaque 
§2:  *•  constant  autem  jura  ex  legibus,  conspecta'].  The  Greeks  said /3<$7^vy  vp^s 
plebiscitiA,  scnatusconsultis,  constitutioni-  fi6rpvy  ircireuVcTai,  but  from  tho  context 
bus  Principum,  edictis  eoram  qui  jus  edi-  Juvenal  seems  to  mean  that  one  bad  grapo 
cendi    habent,    responsis    prudentium."]  spoils  another  by  contact,  which  is  tme. 

*  Ferre  leges  et  jura*  is  a  loose  way  of  speak-  *  Livor,'  however,  is  the  usual  word  for  the 
ing,  but  '  leges  et  jura '  seems  to  have  be-  healthy  colour  of  the  dark  g^ape.  Horacc 
come  a  common   way   of  expressing  law  says: 

in  general.     See  above,  v.  43.  „ .       ... .  i.  ^. , 

75.  Quid  non  proclamesl  Heasks,  *how  Tk-  f         i.  a   ^              -^ 

1,  ^           i.         1  •      •?                  1.V  Distmjruct  Autumnus  racemos 

would  you   not   exclaim  if  you  saw  those  Puroureo  varius  colore  " 

clothesofyours  (ista)  on  the  person  of  a  1  urpureo  \  anus  coiore,  ^^    ^ 

judex  ?.  but  do  transparencies  become  even  ...»    qq., 

a  witness  ? '  that  is,  would  not  any  one  so  and  Propertius  speaks  of  '  livcntibus  uva 

drcssed  deserve  to  be  ordered  out  of  court,  racemis  '  (iv.  2.  13). 

or  would  not  his  testimouy  be  rendered  sus-  82    Foedius  hoc  aliquid']  He  says  he 

picious  by  snch  a  licentious  dress  ?     '  And  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  if  he  takes 

yct  you,  stera  impassive  Stoic,  master  of  to  that  dress.    He  will  soon  join  a  profane 

your  freedom,  and  led  captive  by  no  lusts,  set,  who  it  appears  from  this  place  amused 

are  showing  your  nakedness  !  *     *  Libertas*  themselves  with  parodying  the  rites  of  Bona 

means  freedora  froin  the  dominion  of  ira-  Dea,  as  performed  bv  women,  who  woro 

pulse  aud  the  passions.     Accordiug  to  Ru-  long  chaplets  of  vine  leaves  on  their  heads, 

perti  it  means  Mibertas  vivendi  ut  velis'  andjewels  on  their  neck,  and  offered  sacri- 

(Cic.  Parad.  v.  1.  4),  but  that  does  not  suit  fice  andlibation  tothe  goddess.     Her  rites 

the  scope  of  the  passage,  which  is,  that  he  were  only  attended  by  women;  but  the  per- 

^hoprofessed  to  be  free  was  tlie  skve  of  sousJnvenalreferstoturaedoutthe  womcn 
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Nemo  repente  venit  turpissimus  :  aeeipient  te 

Paullatim  qui  longa  domi  redimieula  sumunt 

Prontibus,  et  toto  posuere  monilia  eoUo,  85 

Atque  Bonam  tenerae  plaeant  abdomine  porcae 

Et  magno  cratere  Deam ;  sed  more  sinistro 

Exa^tata  procul  non  intrat  femina  limen  : 

Solis  ara  Deae  maribus  patet.     "  Ite  profanae ! " 

Clamatur  :  "  nullo  gemit  hic  tibicina  comu/^  90 

Talia  !s6creita  coluerunt  orgia  taeda 

Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotytto. 

Ille  supercilium  madida  fuligine  tactum 

Obliqua  producit  acu  pingitque  trementes 

and  had  these  mock  ceremonies  to  them-  torches  was  common  to  all  snch  feBtivals, 

selves.    Roman  womeu  wore  very  hand-  which  were  celebrated  by  night.  The  rites 

Bome  necklaces  of  all  kinds.  Specimeus  are  of  Cotytto  were  mysteries»  and  might  not 

given  in  theDict.  Ant.»  Art.'MoniIe.'  'More  be  divalged.     (Horace,  Epod.  xvii.  56,  n.) 

sinistro/  *  in  perverse  fashion/  means  that  Milton  refers  to  them  iu  words  partly  bor- 

they  reversed  the  proper  practice.  rowed  from  Juvenal : 

83.  Nemo  repente  w»«]  •  Vepit.'  jn  the  „  j^^     .,^  ^.^^  ^^    ^  ^ 

sense  of  *  evenit,  is  used  below  lu  vu.  29 :  fl     e                                        •»«^*««' 

::!L"^Zi;,^Tnd  HtthtrrpS        «^  ^^^^^^'  ^-^^  "-•.  -ytenon. 

Ln*^;.rto^L:u^irA.f<^L'^^^^^^^        ThatXartcUedbutwhenthed^gon 

have  *fuit;'  some   MSS.   have  'fiat.'     I  /^r  c*.  ^  -  j    1             •!.    u      xi.'  1.  _x 

prefer  '  venit  *  to  '  fuit.'   '  Redimicuhi '  was  ^^  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest 

the  name  of  various  kinds  of  fiUets  and  ri-  ^*^"'                             ^  i^mus.) 

bands  wom  by  women  on  the  head.     Ri-  [After  v.  90,  Ribbeck  places  vv.  110 — 

bands  streaming  from  the  cap  or  net  in  which  114^  '  Hic  nullus '  to  '  conducondusque  ma 

thehairwastiedupweresocalled.  'Itcpro-  gister,' and  so  theseverses  come  bctween 

fanae '  is  a  burlesque  of  the  proclamation  of  '  tibicina  cornu '  and  '  Talia  secreta.'    He 

the  priest  ordering  away  all  the  uuinitiated  also  makes  tbese  five  verses  a  oontinuation 

when  the   mysteries  were  to  begin,  like  of  the  supposed  address  which  begins,  "Ite 

Harace's  '  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  areeo '  profanae." 

(C.  iii.  1. 1,  note,  where  the  parody  of  Aris-  Afler  *  lassare  Cotytto '  v.  91,  he  places 

tophanes,  Frogs,  353,  sqq.  is  quoted).    The  vv.  115, 116.] 

festival  of  Bona  Dea  or  Fauna,  who  was  a  93.  IIU  supercHium]  HerefoIIows  a  gra- 

Romandivinity,andconnect€dwithFaunus,  phic  description  of  the  way  these  wretches 

was  held  yearly  on  the  Ist  of  May,  on  the  proceed.      One  blacks  his  eyebrows  with 

Aventine,  and  conducted  by  thc  vestals,  as-  soot,  and  extends  them  by  the  same  means, 

sisted  only  by  women.     Wine  was  set  in  nsing  a  crisping  pin  for  the  purpose.  Pliny 

a  large  bowl,  supposcd  to  contain  milk  and  (H. N.  xxviii. ll)says  that  the  Romans  used 

honey,  and  out  of  this  the  women  not  only  bears'gfrease  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 

poured  libations,  but  drank  freely,  which  hair  of  the  head  and  eyebrows,  "cum  fungis 

Juvenal  says  was  notorious  (vi.  314,  sqq.).  lucemarum  et  fulig^ne  quae  est  in  rostris 

91.  Talia  secreta  coluerunt  orgia  taeda']  earum,"  that  is,  with  the  burnt  part  of  the 

He  says  that  these  irapious  rites  were  like  wick,andthe  sootwhich  accumulates  on  the 

the  mysteries  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  a  Thra-  rim  of  tbe  lamp.  'Obliqua  acu '  means  with 

cian  divinity,  whose  festival  was  imported  a  needle  drawn  across  it.     They  punted 

into  Qreece  and  from  thence  into  Sicily.  their  eyelids  with  a  powder  called  by  the 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ac-  Septuagint  translators  ayri$rif  and  by  the 

quainted  with  it,  except  from  report.  She  is  Romans  '  stibium.'    Pliny  says  that  it  was 

caIIed'Cecropiam'fromherworshiphaviiig  a  white  stone  found  in  silver  mines,  and- 

been  introduced  at  Athens.     Boirra}  was  that  it  was  called  by  ^ny  '  platyophthal- 

the  name  of  her  priests.    The  carrying  of  mon,'  because  it  had  the  ofiect  of  making 
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Attollens  oculos  :  vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo  95 

Reticulumque  comis  auratum  ingentibus  implet, 

Caerulea  indutus  scutulata  aut  galbina  rasa^ 

Et  per  Junonem  domini  jurante  ministro. 

IUe  tenet  speculum,  pathici  gestamen  Othonis, 

Actoris  Aurunci  spolium,  quo  se  ille  videbat  loo 

Armatum  quum  jam  toUi  vexilla  juberet. 

Res  memoranda  novis  annalibus  atque  recenti  . 

Historia,  speculum  civilis  sarcina  belli. 

Nimirum  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam, 

the  eyeslook  larger  (H.N.  xxxiii.  6).  *  Tre-  corripit  liastam  Actoris  Aurunci  spoliuni." 

mentes    oculos '   are   what    Horace  calls  Snetonius  says  of  Otho  (c.  12)  that  he  was 

*  putres.'     "  Omnes  in  Damalin  putres  De-  of  short  stature  and  lame :  that  he  was  ef- 

ponent  oculos/'  C.  i.  36. 17.    The  phrase  is  feminate  in  his  personal  habits,  keepinghis 

repeated  below  (vii.  241).    The  man  raises  skin  smooth  (as  men  of  the  worst  passions 

his  quivering  eyes,  mimicking  a  lascivious  did),  and  that  he  wore  a  wig  which-fitted 

woman.  him  so  well  that  nobody  would  ilnd  out  it 

95.  vitreo  hibit  ille  Priapo]  He  drinks  was  a  wig.    Piso  addressing  the  soldiers 

out  of  a  ghiss  made  in  this  ohftcene  shape,  speaks  of  Otho'8  *'  vitia  quibus  solis  glori- 

ties  up  his  great  bushy  hair  in  a  net  of  gold  atur/'  and  asks, "  habitune  et  incessu  an  illo 

thread,  wears  a  blue  dress  picked  out  in  muliebri  omatu  mereretur  imperium  ?"  Ju- 

square  or  lozenge  pattem,  or  fine  green  venal  says  he  carried  his  mirror  into  tho 

cloth  with  the  nap  closely  clipped.    '  Gal-  camp  with  him  whcn  he  went  to  attack 

binus '  is  s^ld  to  be  derived  from  'galbus,'  a  Vitellius.    Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  88)  says  that 

particular  shade  of  green.    According  to  when  he  was   leaving  Bome  some  of  his 

this  etymology  it  would  naturally  be  writ-  soldiers  bought  "  luxuriosos  apparatus  oon- 

ten  '  galbina,'  not '  galbana '  ('gum'),  with  viviorumet  irritamenta  libidinum  ut  instru- 

which  it  has  uo  conncxion.     '  Kasa '  is  op-  menta  belli,"  and  there  may  have  been  a 

posed  to  '  pexa,'  cloth  with  the  nap  left  on  story  current  about  the  emperor^s  mirror, 

it.     '  Scutulatus '  is  a  word  of  which  the  which  with  his  habits  he  could  hardly  dis- 

derivation  is  uncertain :  but  '  scutulae '  is  pense  with.    Juvenal  says  the  appearance 

used  for  the  squares  of  a  tessellated  pave-  of  a  mirror  in  the  camp  was  an  event  to  be 

ment,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  recorded  in  a  new  page  of  history. 

98.  Et  per  Junonem  domitn]  The  ge-  lQ^.Nifnirum eummiducie']  Oihohmixg 
nius  of  a  woman  was  called  her  Juno  (see  long  been  in  iavour  with  Nero  (i.  39,  n.), 
note  QU  Hor.  Epp.  L  7.  94).  This  man's  deserted  him  and  paid  his  court  to  Galba ; 
slave,  by  way  oi  keeping  up  the  farce,  but  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
swears  by  his  master^s  Juno.  [Ribbeck  that  Galba  would  make  him  his  heir,  with 
places  a  fiiU  stop  after  '  rasa,'  and  has  '  En  the  support  of  a  small  body  of  troops  by 
per  Junonem  domini  jurante  ministro  IUe  whom  he  was  proclairaed  emperor  he  at- 
tenet  speculum;'  and  he  omits  yv.  102, 108.]  tacked  Galba,  w1m>  was  killed  by  one  of  the 

99.  Hle  tenet  speculum,!  The  mirrors  of  soldiers  in  the  ftny,  a.d.  69.  Acoordingto 
the  ancients  were  of  metai,  though  there  Suetonius  (c.  12),  when  Otho  himself  was 
may  have  been  glass  mirrors  at  this  time,  dead  most  people  began  to  speak  well  of 
but  they  were  of  inferior  quality.  They  him,  saying  that  he  liad  killed  Galba  not 
were  only  made  for  the  hand,  and  were  bo  much  for  bis  own  advanoement  as  for  the 
usuaUy  held  by  slaves  before  their  mistress  public  good.  The  soldiers  wcpt  over  him 
(see  Dict.  Ant.).  This  man  holds  it  for  "  fortissimum  vimm  unicum  Imperatorera 
himself,  and  Juvenal  says  it  was  the  iden-  pracdicantes."  'Of  cour8e,'saysJuvenaI,  'it 
tical  roirror  in  which  Otho  had  looked  at  showed  a  consummate  commander  to  kill  a 
himself,  aud  of  which  this  person  had  rob-  tyrant  and  take  such  care  of  his  own  skin, 
bed  him,  which  is  a  jest.  To  make  the  and  an  excellent  citizen  to  aim  at  stealing 
absurdity  greater,  we  have  a  parody  of  Vir-  an  erapire  and  at  the  same  time  to  plaster 
gil's  words  (Aen.  iii.  286) :  "  Aero  cavo  his  face  with  soft  bread.'  The  satire  lies  in 
clipeum  magni  gestamen  Abantis ;"  and  the  bathos  in  both  cases.  Gifibrd,  though 
again  (Aen.  xii.  93),  Tumus  "  validam  vi  he  has  not  translated  the  verses  well,  is 
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Et  curare  cutem :  summi  constantia  civis  105 

Bebriaci  campo  spolium  aSectare  Palati^ 

Et  pressum  in  facie  digitis  extendere  panem : 

Quod  nec  in  Assjrio  pharetrata  Semiramis  orbe^ 

Moesta  nec  Actiaca  fecit  Cleopatra  carina. 

Hic  nullus  verbis  pudor  aut  reverentia  mensae ;  i  lo 

Hic  turpis  Cybeles  et  fracta  voce  loquendi 

right  I  think  in  his  notion  of  its  meaniiig.  viris."    The  Assyrian  worid  represented  in 

He  sajB  in  theae    lines  "  we  have  the  its  day  what  the  Roman  worid  did  after- 

origind  of  the  mock  heroic  so  much  ad-  wards,  all  the  civilization  of  the  earth. 

mired  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  :"  [Ribbeck  omits  w.  108, 109.] 

«  Whether  the  nymph  sbaU  break  Diaii.'i  .  ]?^-  ^<"'/''  *^  ^"««f»]  Jte  battle  of 

.  '    '^  Acbum  waa  fought  B.0. 31,  and  Cleopatra  s 

Or  wme  fraU  china  jar  receive.  a  flaw  j  *f*.  ^,f  ^°"'  ^^'  ^*^^  ^-    "°^ 

Or  stain  her  honour  or-her  new  bi4.  (^-  '-^^.le)  represente  Augustu.  pursmng 

cade.  '•" 

Forget  her  prayers  or  migs — a  masque-  " ab  Italia  volantem, 

rade,                                                             Remis  adurgens,  acdpiter  velut 
Or  lose  her  heart  or — neckhice  at  a  ball."  Molles  oolumbas 

This  sense  is  given  in  the  Argument.   Sue-  j^^^n^^^muliebriter 

tonius  (1.  c.)  says :  «  Quin  et  faciem  quotidie  wlT^m  ^  muhebnter 

rasitare,  ac  pane  madido  linere  consuetum^  ^  ' 

idque  instituisse  a  prima  lanugine  ne  bar-  Heinrich  thinks  the  reading  sbould   be 

batus  unquam  esset.''     Horace  speaks  of  '  moecha/  and  that  the  monks  altered  it  to 

the  Phaeacians  as  "  In  cute  curanda  plus  *  moesta.'    All   the  MSS.  have  '  moesta.' 

aequo  operata  juventus "  (Epp.  i.  2.  29),  See  iiL  108,  n. 

and  of  himseli  as  "  pineuem  et  nitidum         110.  Hic  nullus  verhis  pudor]  He  goes 

bene  curata  cute  "  (Epp.  i.  4.  15).  back  after  the  digression  about  Otho  to  the 

106.  Bebriaci  campo]    Otho  was  pro-  scene  at  the  mock  rites  of  Fauna.     They 

claimed  emperor  in  Rome  on  the  15th  of  had  no  shame  as  to  what  they  said,  nor  any 

January,  a.d.  69,  and  in  March  following  regard  for  the  decorum  of  the  table,  in 

he  led  an  armv  into  Cisalpine  Qallia  against  respect  to  which  Granffaeus  quotes  Syne- 

Yitellius,  and   in  less  than  a  month  his  sius,  Epist.  57,  rpdirf(a  iikv  Uphv  XfiVf^ 

troops   were  defeated  with  immense  loss  9i*  ^s  6  Oths  rtfiarai  ipl\i6s  rc  ical  \tytos, 

abouttwentymilesfromasmalltowncalled  and  Claudian  (in  Ruffin.  i.  228),  "  Jurata 

Bebrincum,  or  Bedriacum,  which  lay  be-  Peorum  Majestas  teritur,  nunquam  reve- 

tween  Verona  and  Cremona.     He  imme-  rentia  mensae,"  which  seems  to  be  copied 

diately  afterwards  destroyed  himself.    Al-  from  Juvenal.     The  daily  offering  to  the 

though  the  battle  was  fought  so  far  from  Lares  at  tbe  principal  meal  gave  it  in  theory 

Bebriacum,  it  got  its  name  from  that  town,  a  sacred  character ;  and  on  the  same  prin- 

owing  to  Otho's  army  being  encampedthere  ciple  Horace  says  (C.  iv.  15. 25^  sqq.) : 

before  the  battle  and  pursued  thither  afler         „  xr«„«„«  «i.  „««#i»af;a  in^i>.«.  «4.  ..^. 
'A.      &11  J.1     -ftroa     i*  T  1        •    x*  "^osque  et  protestis  luciDus  et  sacns 

it.    All  the  MSS.  of  Juvenal  are  m  favour  luter  iocosi  munera  Liberi 

ofBebriacum:  thoseofTacitusaredivided.  /x_     i    —  i.      •  4.  • 

«7t^u>«<M.uj^,  im^yt  xf.t,^ui>«*    „  ,  .  Cum  prole  matromsque  nostns, 

The  fonn  that  the  editors  adopt  is  Bedna-  Bi^e^m  prius  apprecati. 

?^'  ^X^Jl\^^.^>^^^^'f^^?l^^''  Viriiute  functi  more  patnmi  ducos 

he  has  the  *  b,   and  accordmg  to  him  the  ^canemus) " 

greatest  number  of  MSS.  have*  the  same  ^  ''' 

in  Tacitus.     (See  Rup.  on  Tac.  Hist.  i.         111.   Sic  turpis  Cybeles']    If  this  be 

23.)  the  true  reading  '  Cybelcs '  and  '  loqueudi ' 

108.  Quod  nec  in  Atsyrio']  Semiramis,  must  both  depend  on  'turpis  libertas;' 

the  mythical  queen  and  joint  founder  of  '  Cybele's  foul  licence  and  the  liberty  to 

Niueveh,  was  reported  to  be  as  voluptuous  sp^k  in  feeble  voice.'   One  MS.  has  *turpis 

ns  shewas  g^eatandbrave.    SeeOvid.  Am.  Cybele  est.'     I  do  not  think  that  mends 

i.  5.  11 :     "  Qualiter  in  thalamos  formosa  the  matter  much.     The  worship  of  Cybele 

Semiramis  isse  Dicitur  et  multis  Lais  amata  or  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  as  uie  is 

d2 
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Libertas^  et  crine  senex  fanatietis  albo 
Sacrorum  antistes^  rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 
Gutturig  exemplum  conducendusque  magister. 
Quid  tamen  exspectant  Phrygio  quos  tempus  erat  jam  115 
More  supervacuam  cultris  abrumpere  camem  ? 
Quadringenta  dedit  Gracchus  sestertia  dotem 
Comicini,  sive  hic  recto  cantaverat  aere ; 
Signatae  tabulae ;  dictum  Feliciter !     Ingens 

■omotimefl  called,  like  norne  othen,  was  a  themselvea  what  the  Gklli  were  (see  note 

late  importation  into  Rome.     Her  image,  on  v.  111),  for  they  onght  to  have  done  so 

which  according  to  Livy  (xxix.  11)  was  a  long  ago,  heing  "  Phrygians  long  Bince  in 

•tone,  wai  brought  from  PofuiinuB  in  Ga-  heart     (Gifford).    *TempuB  erat'  seems 

latia  during  the  second  Punic  War,  and  she  to  be  used  in  caBes  where  further  delay  Ib 

had  a  temple  built  her  on  Moub  Palatinus,  deprecated,  as  if  the  time  had  come  and 

and  connecrated  by   M.  Junius    BrutnB,  waB  being  allowed  to  pass  away.    See  Hor. 

A.u.o.  568.     (Seo  below,  iii.  137,  n.)    The  C.  i.  37.  4  (and  the  note) : 

fcBti val  called  Megaletia  (from  /itriAu  »€<£)  „ Siiriapibna 

waa  eBUblUhed  in  her  honour.    It  began  ^^^  nnl^nL  H«.i^n, 

on  thc  4th  of  April,  and  laBted  Bix  ^vb.  rl^^^^ZVJt^^^  -n.l»i«.  " 

Cybcle  was  called  Idaea  Mater,  Berecyntla.  ^^™P"«  «"^^  ^P'^"«'  ^^' 

Dindymene,fW)mhillBof  PhrygiawhereBhe  See  alBO  S.  iii.  163,  n.  below.     Here  thiB 

waB  principally  worshipped  with  impure  abominable  scene  is  brought  to  an  end. 

rites  and  much  discordant  noiBc,  her  priestB  117.  Q^adringenta  d^f]  He  now  goes 

being  cnlled  Corybantes.     In  Rome  they  on  to  tell  how  some  rich  person  entered 

were  calle<l  Galli,  fh>m  the  plaoe  they  came  into  a  mock  marriage  with  a  muBician,  aud 

fh)m,  and  tliey  were  eunuchs.    (Hor.  S.  i.  gave  him  a  'dos'  equal  to  the  fortune  of 

2.  121.)     It  doofl  not  appear  from  Ovid'B  an  eques,  and  how  at  the  marriage.8upper 

dedcription  (Fasti,  iv.  179—884)  that  the  he  Iny  on  his  bosom  as  his  bride  in  the  pre- 

•amo  impuritioB  were  practised  at  Rome  aB  Bonce  of  a  large  company.  Tacitus  describes 

in  the  Kast.    They  were  regulated  by  the  how  Nero  went  through  a  solemn  ferce  of 

Curule  Aediles,  and  thcy  are  calleu  by  this  kind,  in  which  he  acted  as  bride  as  this 

Cicero  (de  Harusp.   Resp.  12)   "  maxime  Gracchus  did :  "  Uni  ex  illo  contaminato- 

casti  Bolomnes  religiosi."     (See  ad  Fam.  ii.  rum  g^t^ge  (Comp.  Contaminato  cum  grcge 

11.)    Asto  *fracta  voce,'  Forcellini  quotes  turpium  Morbo  virorum,  Hor.  C.  i.  37.  9) 

Pliny,  Epp.  ii.  14>  "  fhu^ta  pronuntiatione  cui  nomen  Pythagorae  fuit  in  modum  sol- 

dicoro,"  which   he  explains,  '*effeminata,  lennium  conjug^orum  denupeisset.  Inditum 

enorvi;  cui  opponitur  mtenta,  incitata,  foi^  Imneratori  flammeum    (a  veil  wom    by 

tis."     Quintilian  (xii.  10)  says  Cicero'B  con-  brides),  viBi  auspices,  dos  et  genialis  torua 

tomporaries  venturcd  to  attack  him  as  "  in  et  facefl  nuptiales ;   cuncta  denique  spec- 

compoaitione  fVactum  ac  paeno  viro  mollio-  tata  qune  etiam   in  femina  nox  operit." 

rom."    In  this  sense  thereading  *fVangitur  (Ann.  xv.  37.)     How  he  married  the  boy 

artubuB '  for  *  flngitur  artibus,'  in  Hor.  C.  Sporus  has  been  mentioned  above  on  i.  62. 

Ui.  6.  22,  is  supported.     (See  note.)  As  to  'quadringenta  sestertia,'  see  i.  106, 

112.  0t  erin0  tenex  fanaticu*  albo']   He  n.,  and  vi.  134,  and  Hor.  C.  iii.  24. 18,  n. 

Bays  the  chiof  priest  of  theso  orgies  was  an  *  Dos'  was  the  portion  bronght  by  the  wife 

old  man  with  white  hair,  an  extraordinaiy  to  the  husband.    Gracchus  therefbre  acted 

glutton,  and  ono  who  might  be  hired  to  the  bride.    *Rectoaere'means  the'tuba,' 

leach  the  scionco  of  oating.     *Fanaticus'  is  which  was  straight,  while  the  '  comu '  was 

derived  iVom  *fknum;'   and  was  applied  curved.    (See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  1. 23;  and 

commonly  to  the  prieats  of  BeUona,  but  Ovid,  Met.  i.  96.)    Juvenal  says  the  man 

also  to  those  of  any  fttmtic  ritual.    From  pbyed  on  the  *  comu  *  or  *  tuba,'  he  does 

tho  particularity  with  which  he  writes,  it  not  know  which.     It  seems  as  if  his  story 

ap))ears  as  if  Juvenal  was  doscribing  some-  was  founded  on  fact.     <  Cantare '  is  used 

thing  that  had  taken  place.  not  only  for  the  human  voice,  but  fbr  in- 

115.  Qnid  tamem  «xtp^ani']  He  means  stmmental  music 

why  do  they  not  prooeed  at  ODce  to  make  119.    Si^p^aiae  tabulae;'}    Before  the 
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Coenasedet;  gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  mariti.  120 

O  proceres,  censore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

Scilicet  horreres  majoraque  monstra  putares, 

Si  mulier  vitulum  vel  si  bos  ederet  aguum  ! 

Segmenta  et  longos  habitus  et  flamea  sumit^ 

Arcano  qui  sacra  ferens  nutantia  loro  .125 

Sudavit  clipeis  ancilibus  !     O  pater  Urbis, 

marriage  a  contract  was  signed,  which  was  dress.    *  Seg^enta,'  as  applied  to  drees, 

called  <  sponsalia'  (vi.  25).    The  tahlets  on  means  rihands,  fringes,  flounces,  and  so 

which  it  was  written  were  called*legitimae  forth.    See  Ovid  de  A.  A.  iii.  169 : 

tabulae'   (vi.   200).     'Dictnm  FeUciter!'  «/v,  ^        *  1           o 

means  that  the  nsnkl  form  of  congratulation  ^'"^  ^®  ^?**®  ^«l^  ^  ""^  ^^«'  segmenta, 

was  gone  through.     It  was  nsual  for  the  ^r  '"^'^"^' , .   ^    .           .      , 

bridclroom  to  i^ve  a  supper  on  the  day  of  ^Z^^^  ^"  ^*"  ""'^'^'  ^''"'  ^''" 
his  marriage,  at  which  there  was  always 

more  or  less  licentiousness.    See  note  on  The  women  wore  the  '  stola/  corresponding 

Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  69.    '  Coena '  is  put  for  the  to  the  men'8  *  tunica,'  down  to  the  feet,  and 

gucsts  at  the  '  coena.'     In  the  ordinary  being  mnde  longer  than  the  person  it  was 

arrangements  of  a  tricliuium  the  '  imus  fiistened  up  in  folds  above  the  waist  (Hor. 

lectus'  was  occupied  by  the  host  and  his  S.  i.  2.  29,  n.).   <Flameum'or  'flammeum' 

family,  and  the  wife  reclined  next  to  her  was  a  veil,  usually  wom  by  brides.    See 

husband.    See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 20,  n.    Hence  note  on  v.  116,  and  below  on  vi.  225. 

Ovid  says  (Amor.  i.  4.  5,  35)  to  a  married  The  veil  is  said  by  Verrius  Flaccus  and 

woman :  Festus  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  wives 

"  AlteriuBaae  sinus  ante  aubiectft  fovehia  ?      ^^  ^^^  '  flamines '  (flaminicae),  who  wore  it 
Aitenusque  smus  apte  subiecta  tovebis  f      ^  as  a  sign  that  their  marriage  could 

Injiciet  coUo  cum  volet  Ole  manum  ?        ^^^^^^  dissoWed.    Others  deriveit  from 


•  •  •  • 


xr       _>.     4.  •  j* •     •  «i.    i.       ^n    1  'flamma,*  as  being  of  a  red  colour;  but 

Nec  ^at  indignu.  unito  ta.  oolla  U-  p,j^y  ^g    j^   „;  «gj  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^. 

«,. .       ^.     .  . ,         .                       .  „  and  Lucan  (ii.  361)  has  "  Lutea  demissos 

Hite nec  m ngido pectore pone caput.  ,^„j  j^^^  ^J^^..    ^he  MSS.  vaiy, 

121.  O  proceres,']     He  cries  out  to  the  but  the  old  editions  all  have  'flamea.'  The 

nobles  to  condemn  one  of  their  own  set,  'ancilia'  were  twelve  shields  sacred  to 

and  asks  whether  this  monstrous  oonduct  Mars,  of  which  eleven  were  said  to  have 

requires  the  censor^s  branding  or  to  bc  been  made  by  Numa  in  exact  imitation  of 

looked  into  by  the  haruspices,  that  they  one  which  in  his  reign  was  supposed  to 

might  declare  how  it  must  be  expiated.  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven.    The 

'  But  doubtless  you  would  be  more  shocked,  '  Salii '  were  twelve  priests,  one  to  each 

and  count  it  a  more  frightfnl  omen  (re-  '  ancile,'  who,  on  the  Ealends  of  March, 

quiringtheinterventionofthe"haruspex")  carried  them  through  the  city  with  Bongs 

if  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  calf  or  a  cow  to  and  dances.    (Hor.  C.  iv.  1.  28,  n.,  and 

a  lamb.'      The  *  hamspices'  were  persons  £pp.  ii.  1.  86,  n.)     The  shields  werestruck 

whose  profession  it  was  to  declare  the  will  with  rods  in  tune  with  the  dance,  and  huug 

of  the  gods  by  the  consulting  of  entrails  and  to  the  neck  with  a  leather  thong,  which  is 

in  respect  of  signs  and  prodigies.  There  ap-  here  called  <  arcanum  *  or  mystic,  an  epithet 

pears  to  have  Iwen  a  '  colleg^nm '  of  them,  belonging  properly  to  the  shield  itself.  The 

as  of  the  augurs,  under  the  empire.    They  shields  are  described  as  *  nutantia,'  swaying 

were  an  inferior  body  to  the  augurs,  whose  about  with  the  motion  of  the  dancers,  who 

business  was  properly  connected  with  the  found  it  hard  work  it  seems.    They  lived 

omens  derived  firom  the  flight  of  birds.     In  too  well. 

<  censore '  Heinrich  sees  another  allusion  to  126.  O  pater  Urbi*,']   This  is  explained 

Domitian  (see  above,  vv.  29,  63).     I  think  by  <  Gradivus '  below.   That  name  belonged 

he  strains  this  point.  to  Mars,  according  toServius  (on  Virg.  Aen. 

124.  Segmenta  et  longos  hahitu»]  He  is  iii.  35),  when  angry.     Because  it  is  said  to 

indignant  that  Gracchus,  who  was  one  of  be  derived  from  '  gradior,'  Holyday  rather 

the   Salii,  priests  of  Mars,  shonld  have  absurdly  renders  it '  Great  Marcher.'    The 

taken  to  wearing  female  omaments  ond  derivation  cannot  be  this.    The  word  in- 
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Unde  nefas  tantum  Latiis  pastoribus  ?   unde 
Haec  tetigit,  Gradive,  tuos  urtica  nepotes  ? 
Traditur  ecce  viro  clarus  genere  atque  opibus  vir : 
Nec  galeam  quassas^  nec  terram  cuspide  pulsas^  130 

Nec  quereris  patri  ?     Vade  ergo  et  cede  severi 
Jugeribus  campi  quem  negligis  !     "  Officium  cras 
Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini/' 
Quae  causa  officii  ?    "  Quid  quaeris  ?    Nubit  amicus, 
Nec  multos  adhibet/^     Liceat  modo  vivere,  fient,  135 

Pient  ista  palam  cupient  et  in  acta  referri. 
Interea  tormentum  ingens  nubentibus  haeret 
Quod  nequeunt  parere  et  partu  retinere  maritos. 

Tolvefl^diyns.'  The  sentiment  is  repeated  in  mentioned.    Bynsing.the  word  here  the 

the  next  Satire  (v.  67)  :  "  Bnflticus  iUetuns  writer  is  not  ohliged  to  add  another  sen- 

snmit  trechedipna,  Qnirine.''    And  to  those  tence  to  explain  the  character  of  the  mar- 

who  boasted  of  their  pedigree  he  says  (viii.  riage.    Martial  has  an  epigram  (xii.  42)  on 

274)  :  the  same  disgusting  snbject,  which  illus- 

«  M,jomm  primns  qnisqnis  fnit  ille  tnomm    ^rXmaT^a^i^e'  ^'"^  "'^  '"^'  ''"^ 
Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut  iUud  quod  dicere    ®*  *  ^™*^  mamage  . 

nolo."  "  Barbatns  rig^do  nupsit  Callistratns  Afro 

Sn''.n^%W?f^;^I!P .  n^'"'^.  Tr  Nec  tua  de^mnt  verb»,  T«la88e.  tiW: 

^ue)  ?.°i:5  fo/^eT^ki  Xt  iS;  ^  •=«-  '^  ^  ■■  "-<"- ««' «-- 

here  and  in  xi.  168.  ti  ^  ^^  o             i.                 'a    t.    *. 

•    129.  TradUurl  '  A  man  of  family  and  ^^  'J^^^il  ''^^  "™^^»^  "*  ^* 

wealth  is  married  to  another  man.'    Taci-  ^*"*^  ^ 

tns  nses  *  tradere '  in  the  same  sense  (Ann.  The  fourth  verse  refers  to  a  song  which 

iv.  40) :  "  At  enim  Augustus  fUiam  suam  was  sung  during  some  part  of  the  marriage 

Eqniti  Bomano  tradere   meditatus  est."  festival.     '  Nec  multos  adhibct '  means  he 

(Ib.  c.  75) :  "  Tiberius  neptem  Agrippinam  does  not  invite  many  friends  to  his  mar- 

Germanioo  ortam  quum  coram   Oi.   Do-  riage,  he  was  not  quite  destitute  of  shame. 

raitio  tradidisset  in  Urbe  oelebrari  nuptias  ^  136.  cupient  et  in  acta  referri.']     He 

jussit."  says,  if  he  lives  a  little  longer  he  shall  see 

131.  patri  ?]  That  is,  to  Jove.  In  xiii.  these  thingrs  which  the  man  speaks  of  (ista) 
113  he  makes  the  same  sort  of  appeal  going  on  without  any  concealment,  and 
to  Jove  himself  that  he  here  makes  to  even  gazetted.  The  '  acta  diuma '  was  a 
Mars.  [Bibbeck  has  '  Nec  quererispatri  nec  pnblished  record  of  all  the  principal  events 
terram  cnspide  pulsas,  Nec  galeam  qnas-  of  the  day,  with  most  of  the  information 
sas  ?']  that  is  contained  in  onr  newspapers,  with 

Vade  ergo]   *  Go  then  and  quit  the  soil  the  exception  of  the  proceedingrs  of  the 

of  that  stem  field  thou  dost  neglect,'  the  senate,  which  were  not  officially  published 

Campus  Martius  which  bore  his   name,  nntil  the  consulship  of  C.  JuUus  Caesar, 

which  was  the  scene  of  the  oomitia,  and  B.o.  69,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  es- 

over  which   every  triumphal    procession  tablish  the  regular  publication  of  the  daily 

passed  in  the  best  days  of  Bome.  proceedingsof  thesenate  (acta  senatus)  and 

132.  Officium  cras]  Somebody  is  sup-  also  the  *  populi  diuraa  acta.'  Angustns 
posed^  to  say  he  must  be  up  early  next  forbade  the  publication  of  the  '  acta  sena- 
moming  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  friend  tus,'  but  they  were  still  recorded.  (Sueton. 
who  lives  under  the  Quirinal,  and  who  is  Vit.  Aug.  36.) 

to  act  bride  on  the  occasion.      *  Nubere,*  138.  retinere  tnaritos,']     To  retain  the 

which  signifies  to  pnt  on  a  veil,  is  there-  affections  of  their  husbands  through  their 

fore    only    used    with    referenoe    to    the  mutual  children.    So  Claudian  writee  (in 

woman^  who  wore  the  *  flameum '   above  Entrop.  i.  72)  : 
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Sed  melius  quod  nil  animis  in  corpora  juris 

Natura  indulget.     Steriles  moriuntur,  et  illis  140 

Turgida  non  prodest  condita  pyxide  Lyde, 

Nec  prodest  agili  palmas  praebere  Luperco. 

Vicit  et  hoc  monstrum  tunicati  fuscina  Gracchi, 
Lustravitque  fuga  mediam  gladiator  arenam 
Et  Capitolinis  generosior  et  Marcellis  145 

Et  Catulis  Paulique  minoribus  et  Fabiis  et 

"  Faemina  qaom  seDuit  retinet  connubia  oommon  tradition.   T.  Qaintus  Capitolinas 

partu,  Barbatus,  who  was  six  times  consul,  and 

Uxorisqae  decus  matris  reverentia  pen-  triumphed  for  his  victories  over  the  Aequi 

sat."  and  Volsci   A.u.o.  286,  was  the  first   of 

that  fiimily  who  bore  it.    The  dictator  Cin- 

139.  nil  animi*  in  corpora  jurisj  It  is  cinnatus  was  of  the  same  family,  and  was 

wcll,  he  says,  that  nature  grants  their  wills  called  Capitolinus.    The  Marcelli  were  a 

no  power  Qver  their  bodies.  plebeian  family  of  the  Claudia  gens.    The 

141.  condita  pyxide  Lyde,']  This  is  an  first  was  M.  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of 
old  fiit  woman  (turgida)  professing  to  sell  Syracuse  a.u.o.  542.  Hor.  C.  xi.  12.  45  : 
drugs  to  cure  barreuness,  '  pyxide  condita '  "  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo  Fama 
being  a  box  fiill  of  such.  Maroelli."    Catulus  was  the  name  of  a  fa- 

142.  palmas  praehere  LupercoJ]  The  mily  belonging  to  the  Lutatia  gens,  who 
Luperci  wcre  pricsts  of  the  god  Lupercus,  were  plebeians.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  by 
whose  festival,  the  Lupercalia,  was  oele-  his  naval  viot(»ry  over  Hanno  off  the  coast 
brated  every  year  on  the  Ides  of  February,  of  Sidly,  brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a 
fromthe  earliest  times  to  a  late  period  of  dose,  A.u.o.  513.  Q.  Lutatius  was  the 
the  cmpire.  Lupercus  was  the  god  of  fer-  collcague  of  C.  Marius,  alluded  to  in  viii. 
tility.  At  his  festival  the  priests,  among  253.  He  was  afterwards  included  in  Ma- 
other  ceremonies,  ran  abont  the  dty  with  rius'  proscription,  and  destroyed  himsdf 
thongs  in  their  hands  cut  trom  goats  sacri-  a.u.o.  677.  His  son,  who  was  first  tho 
fioed  on  the  occasion,  and  with  these  they  colleague  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  the 
struck  any  one  who  came  in  their  way,  and  consulship,  and  afterwards  defeated  him  at 
the  effect  was  supposed  to  be  the  gifb  of  the  head  of  the  remains  of  Marius'  pafty 
fertility.  They  struck  the  people  on  the  ten  years  afler  his  father^s  death,  was  an 
back  or  on  tho  palms  of  the  hands.  Ovid  honest  and  able  man,  a  staunch  supporter 
makes  Lupercus  the  same  as  Pan.  (Fast.  of  Cicero.  The  Pauli  best  known  in  history 
ii.  266,  sqq.)  <  Agili '  is  explained  by  the  were  of  the  patrician  Aemilia  gens.  L. 
activity  of  the  priests,  who  put  off  their  Aemilius,  who  died  at  Cannae  a.u.o.  538 
clothes  that  they  might  run  the  quicker.  ("animaeque  magnae  prodigum  Paulum," 

143.  Ticit  et  hoc  monstrutn']  He  saysthat  Hor.  C.  i.  12.  37),  and  his  son  Ludus,  who 
even  this  monstrous  vice  is  surpassed  by  had  the  cognomen  Macedonicus  for  his  vic- 
the  indignity  offeredtothenobilityby  thdr  tory  oiver  Perseus,  and  triumphed  for  the 
mcmbers  appearing  as  gladiators  in  the  same  A.u.o.  587,  were  the  most  illustrious 
arena  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  '  retiarius,'  of  the  family,  but  their  distinction  vi^as 
who  was  one  of  the  many  classes  of  gla-  such  that  Juvenal  speaks  of  all  thdr  de- 
diators,  carried  a  net,  which  it  was  his  scendants  being  ennobled  by  them.  The 
business.to  throw  over  the  head  of  his  ad-  Fabia  gens,  which  was  patrician,  was  dis- 
versary  if  he  could,  and  a  three-pointed  tinguished  in  various  families  from  the 
spear,  '  fusdna,'  which  was  another  name  earliest  times  of  the  republic.  All  the  gens 
for  Neptune'8  trident.  He  wore  only  a  was  destroyed  by  the  Vdentes  at  the  river 
ttmic,  and  did  not  wear  armour  as  the  '  Cremera,  a.u.o.  277,  with  the  exception 
Samnites  did.  [Ribbeck  omits  w.  143—  of  one  man.  See  bdow,  v.  153,  n.  The 
148,  *  Vicit  ct  hoc,'  .  .  .  to  '  retia  misit.']  name  they  then  bore  was  Vibulanus,  which 

145.  Et  Capitolinit  generoaior']  Capito-  was  dropped  for  Ambustus,  and  this  was 

linus  was  a  cognomen  in  the  Quintia  gens  lost  in  Maximus,   earacd  by   Q.    Fabias 

and  the  Manlia.     The  latterderived  it  from  Maximus  Rullianus,  the  conqueror  of  the 

M.  Manlius,  who  savod  the  Capitol  from  Samnites  in  the  second  war.    Hewasgreat- 

the  Oauls   (A.u.c.  364),  according  to  the  grandfiither  to   him  who,  for  his  tactics 
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Omnibus  ad  podimn  spectantibus.     His  licet  ipsum 

Admoveas  cujus  tunc  munere  retia  misit. 

Esse  aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  regna^ 

Et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras^  150 

Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  miUia  cumba 

Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur. 

Sed  tu  vera  puta.     Curius  quid  sentit  et  ambo 

Scipiadae  ?  quid  Fabricius  manesque  Camilli  ? 

in    the  war  witli  Hannibal,   was  called  Qoid  Styga,  qnid  tenebras,  qnid  nomina 

Conctator.  yana  timetis, 

14i7,Omnihus  ad  podium  tpectaniibus.']  Materiemvatnm^Uiqnepiacnlamnndi?" 

These  were  all  men  of  station,  who  had  a  (Met.  xt.  152,  sqq.) 
phice  to  themselves  between  the  '  podinm ' 

or  wall  which  ran  ronnd  the  arena,  and  the  Juvenal  probably  spoke  the  opinion  of  most 

ordinary  seats  which  rose  to  the  top  of  of  his  contemporaries.    As  to  '  manea,'  the 

the  amphitheatre.    (Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  6,  n.)  spirits  of  the  good,  see  note  on  Hor.  Epp. 

'  Ipsum '  meana  the  '  editor  ludomm/  the  ii.  1.  138. 

person  who  gave  the  show,  and  who  saton  160.  Et  contum]  P.  has  'pontnm/  and 

a  high  seat  within  the  '  podium/  called  the  the  Scholiast  has   <  pontum '  by  an  over- 

'  editoris  tribunal.'  Here  probably  is  meant  sight,  for  he  quotes  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  302) : 

tlie  emperor;  himself,  who«ie  throne  was  ''Ipse  ratem  oonto  subigit   velisqne   mi- 

called  'suggestus'  or  'cubiculum.'     If  it  nistrat,"  wherealsohewrites 'ponto.'  Itis 

was  Domitian,  the  man  who  was  of  nobler  strange  that  sensible  editors  like  Grangaens 

birth  than  all  the  iamilies  just  named  would  and   Henninius  should   adopt  this  word, 

certiunly  be  nobler  than  he,  for  his  father  which  has  no  sense  here.    One  MS.  of  no 

Yespasian  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  obscure  character  has  *  cantum,'   which   Ruperti 

birth  in  the  town  of  Reate  in  the  Sabinc  rather  prefers,  but  does  not  adopt.    [Rib- 

country.      This  nse  of   '  admovere  *  for  beck  has  '  Cocytum  et  Stygio '  &c.] 

'acljungere'  is  not  noticed  by  Forcellini.  152.  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur,'] 

As  to  '  retia  misit,'  see  note  above,  v.  143.  Except  those  who  are  too  young  to  go  to 

149.  Eaae  aliquos  manes]  One  MS.  bas  the  baths,  where  the  ordmary  prioe   for 

'aliquid,'onwhichauthorityRupertiadopts  bathing  was  a  quadrans,  or  about  half  a 

it.     It  is  more  likely,  perhaps,   that  one  farthing  of  our  money.    See  vi.  447,  and 

copyist  should  have  invented  'aliquid '  than  Hor.  S.  i.  8. 137 :  "  dum  tu  quadrante  lava- 

that  all  the  reat  should  have  fallen  into  an  tum  Rex  ibis,*'  where  see  note,  and  also 

error  in  '  aliquos.'     The  former  is  the  more  Becker^s  Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  Baths.  "  Unde 

plausible  reading,  particularly  as  Propertius  datur  quadrans  P"  (Martial  iii.  30.) 

had  written  "  Sunt  aliquid  Manes,  letum  non  153.  Sed  tu  vera  putaJ]  '  But  in  your  case 

omnia  finit "  (iv.  7.  1),  and  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  only  suppose  it  all  to  be  true.'      As  to 

543)  "  Si  numina  Divum   sunt  aliquid."  Curius,  see  above,  v.  3.     The  form   '  Sci- 

Perflius  (v.  152)  has  "  dnis  et  Manes  et  fa-  piada'  is  used  by  Horace  (S.  ii.  1.  17), 

bula  fies,"  which  he  has  imitated  from  Ho-  "  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius,"  and  by 

race  (C.  i.  4.  16),   "  Jam  te  premet  nox  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  170),  "  Scipiadas  duros 

fbbulaeque  Manes,"  where  see  note.    Lu-  bello,"  and  (Aen.  vi.  843^  "  duo  fiilmina 

cretiuSytheexponentofEpicureandoctrine,  belli  Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae,  parvoque 

says :  potentem  Fabricium,"  where,  as  here,  the 

two  Scipiones  are  assodated  with  C.  Fa- 

"  Cerbems  et  Fnriae  jam  vero  et  lucis  bricius  Luscinus,  the  opponent  of  Pyrrhus 

egestas  and  contemporary  of  Curius.    Camillus  is 

Tartams  horriferos  eructans  faucibus  sbs-  M.  Furius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  and 

tns,  the  deliverer  of  Rome.    '  Cremerae  leg^o ' 

Qui  neque  sunt  usquam  nec  possnnt  esse  are  the  Fabii  mentioned  above  (on  v.  145). 

profecto."                         (iii.  1024.)  The  whoie  gens,  consisting  of  806  persons, 

r\„iA  .««.irA.  T>«^i^«.wx*«.  .»«. .  ^^^^  t^®  consul  Kaeso  at  their  head,  having 

Ovid  makes  P^hagoras  say  :  quarrelled    with    the   patricians,    quitted 

"  O   genns  attonitum  gelidae  formidine    Rome,  and  founded  a  settlement  on  the 
mortis,  Cremera,  a  stream  or  torrent  a  few  miles 
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Qnid  Cremerae  leg^o  et  Cannis  eonsumpta  juventns,      155 
Tot  bellorum  animae^  quoties  hine  talis  ad  illos 
Umbra  venit  ?     Cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 
Sulfura  cum  taedis  et  si  foret  humida  laurus. 
Hlue  heu  miseri  traducimur !     Arma  quidem  ultra 
Litora  Juvemae  promovimus  et  modo  captas  160 

Orcadas  ac  minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos : 
Sed  quae  nunc  populi  fiunt  victoris  in  Urbe 
Non  faciunt  illi  quos  vicimus :  et  tamen  unus 
Armenius  Zalates  cunctis  narratur  ephebis 

north  of  Rome   flowing  into  the  Tiber.  expression  is  like  Horace's  **  Nimiram  hic 

From  this  point  they  carried  on  war  with  ego  sum,"  Epp.  i.  15.  42 :  "ne  fiieris  hic 

the  people  of  Veii  for  two  years,  and  were  tu,"  Ib.  i.  6.  40.    The  Qreeks  used  itctitrt, 

finaUy  surprised  by  them  and  cut  to  pieces.  iyravBa  in  the  same  way.     *  Traducere '  is 

The  number  of  men  the  Romans  lost  at  used  for  changing,  bringing  over  trom  one 

Cannae,  including  their  consul  Paulus  (v.  state  to  another,  as  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  483 : 

146)  and  many  of  their  best  officers,  is  said  "  gentemque  feroci  Assuetam  bello  pacis 

to  have  been  about  eighty  thousand.  traducit  ad  artes."     [Ribbeck  has  'si  foret 

156.  Tot  bellorum  animae,']    This  is  an  umida  laurus  Illic.     Heu  miseri  tradud- 

unusual    sort  of   expression.     It   cannot  mur!'  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sense 

mean  *  tot  animae  beUatorum,'  as  Ruperti  he  ^weiR  to  *  traducimur.'] 

supposes.    *  Tot  *  belongs  to   *  beUorum,'  160.  lAtora  Juvemae]  This  is  the  form 

and  the  mcaning  is,  *  souls  of  so  many  of  the  name  g^ven  by  Ptolemy  (Oeog.  ii. 

wars,'  thnt  is,  which  have  known  so  many  2),  who  caUs  one  of  the  tribes  *\ov4p¥ioiy  and 

wnrs.  He  says  they  would  ask  to  be  purified  tne  island  ^lovtpvioy  a  form  of  the  native 

if  such  a  degenerate  spirit  came  near  them,  name.    leme,  Ivema,  Hibemia,  are  others. 

provided  thcre  was  at  hand  sulphur  and  Agricola  had  thoughts  of  taking  the  island, 

pine  branches,  and  a  wet  laurel  bough.  which  he  told  Tacitus  could  easUy  be  done 

'  Lustratio '  or  purifying  was  performed  in  with  one  leg^on  and  a  few  auxiUaries,  but 

a  mnltitude  of  matters  by  the  Romans  when  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Roman  legions 

poUution  had  been  or  might  have  been  ever  entered  it;  but  mercatores  probably 

oontracted,  and  consistcd  usually  in  sprink-  had  been  there,  and  from  them  Ptolemy 

ling  water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  oUve  or  may  have  got  some  of  his  knowledge  of  the 

laurel,  and  carrying  round  the  object  bura-  island.    It  was  in  the  year  kJ}.  82,  the  year 

ing  sulphur  or  pine  torches,  besides  the  sa-  after  Domitian's  accession,  that  Agricola 

crifice  of  a  victim.    TibuIIus  (i.  2. 61)  says  turaed  hisattention  to  Ireland.   (Tac.  Agr. 

« !!<*        I    ^  .^  ^    j.      X        *  ^)     '^®  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands 

Et  me  lustravit  taedis,  et  nocte  ferena  (Qrcades)  were  first  discovered  and  taken 

?Wa^*»  magpcos    hostia    pulhi  poMession  of  by  Agricola  when  he  sailed 

^^®*^'  round  Britain  in  the  last  year  of  his  govera- 

Servius,  on  Aen.  vi.  229,  ™ent.  a.d.  84.    (Tac.  Agr.  c.  10).     The 

"  Idem  ter  socios  pura  circumtulit  mida.  Sn  S^ThatT^r  "or    ^'''   ^"^ 

Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramo  feUcis  olivae,  ^^  .^^  ^^  ^^          ,  ^^^  captes?^  ^^ 

Lustravitque  viros,  161,  ^,„^^  lontento^  n^te]    So  Ta- 

says  *  circumferre '  is  equivalent  to  *  pur-  citus  says  (Agr.  c.  12),  "  Dieram  spatia 

gare : '  "nam  lustratio  a  circumlatione  Acta  ultra  nostri  orbis  mensuram  et  nox  clara  et 

est  vel  taedae  vel  sulphuris."    Ovid,  de-  extrema  Britanniae  parte  brevis,  iit  finem 

Bcribing  the  lustration  of  flocks  at  the  Pa-  atque  initium  lucis  exiguo  discrimine  in- 

lUia  (Faat.  iv.  739),  says,  teraoscas." 

«Caerulei  fiant  vivo  de  sulfure  fumi,  ^J;^'  '*  tamenunus^  'Thebari)arians  we 

Tactaque  fumanti  sulfiire  balet  ovis."       *^°?S"^^  ^*^  °«^  ^^  «^"^  ^^'?^  ^*^  ^o,  and 
^  yet  if  tney  oome  to  Rome  evil  commumca- 

159.  Hluc  heu  miseri  traducimurf]  'To    tions  soon  corrapt  them  Ukewise,  as  was 

this  point,  poor  wretches,  are  we  brought    the  case  with  the  Armenian  hostage.' 

andchanged;'  thatiB,towhatfoUows.  The        164.  ArmeniuM  Zalates']  This  is  a  nama 
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MoUior-ardenti  sese  indulsisse  tribuno.  165 

Aspice  quid  faciant  eommereia :  venerat  obses ; 

Hic  fiunt  homines :  nam  si  mora  longior  Urbem 

Indulsit^  pueris  non  unquam  deerit  amator : 

Mittentur  braccae^  cultelli^  frena^  flagellum. 

Sic  praetextatos  referunt  Artaxata  mores.  J70 

not  otherwise  known.   Ruperti  snpposes  he  Roman  word,  though  that  extends  over  a 

may  have  been  one  of  those  '  obsides '  with  longer  space  of  time. 
whom  Caliguhi  is  said  bj  Suetonius  (c.  36)         167.  Hicfiunt  hominei:']  *  It  is  here  that 

to  have  carried  on  an  unnatural  intercourse,  men  are  fashioned.'    Some  take  the  pas- 

and  that  he  is  meant  by  <  tribuno.'     (See  sage  as  if  these  words  were  opposed  to 

xi.  7.)    It  may  be  so.    Armenia  was  at  this  *  venerat  obses/  *  he  had  come  a  hostage, 

time  g^vemed  by  its  own  kings  of  the  race  but  here  they  become    men.'    For  tbis 

of  the  Arsacidae,  but  the  Romans  had  fre-  meaning  'viri'  would  be  used.    The  stop 

quentlj  to  interfere  in  its  affairs,  and  its  should  be  at  '  obses '  (for  which  one  MS. 

kings  were  nnder  their  protection.   On  two  only  has  *  hospes '). 

occasions  Tacitus  mentions  hostages  being        169.    MittetUur  hmecaet']    *  They  will 

given  to  the  Romans  by  Vologeses,  king  of  boou  throw  aside  their  trousers,  their  hunt- 

the  Parthians,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  ing  knives,  their  reins,  their  whips,  that  is, 

Armenia  and  expelled  Rhadamistus,  the  all  the  manly  sports  of  their  boyhood,  and 

king  whom  the  Romans  recognized.    Cn.  carry  home  immodest  manners  leaiiit  at 

Boraitius  Corbulo  was  sent  against  him  by  Rome.'    'Artaxata/  which  is  plural  here, 

Nero  (a.d.  54),  and  he  retired,  and  sent  was  the  capital  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the 

some  of  the  noblest  of  his  family  as  hosta-  Araxes  (Aras).     '  Praetextatus '  is  applied, 

jges  to  Rome  (Ann.  xiii.  9).     These  were  by  later  writers,  to  language,  in  the  sense 

not  Armenians,  but   Parthians;    but  the  of  'impure.'     (See  Forcellini.)    It  is  no- 

difference  might  not  bo  observed  by  Juve-  wherc  else  used  in  that  sense  with '  mores,' 

nal,  or  hostages  may  have  been  sent  by  or  any  thing  but  language.    The  origin  of 

others.    Every  new  reign  began  in  violence  this  meaning  is  plainly  contained  in  the 

of  Bome  sort.    This  man,  more  soft  than  word  itself,  which  is  only  another  form  of 

any  of  the  Roman  youth,  is  said  to  have  '  practexere,'  and  means  to  put  a  veil  or 

given  himself  up  to  the  passion  of  the  tri-  coveringoverany  thing.  'Braccae'  (breech- 

bunus.    This  is  a  regular  construction  with  es)  were  wom  by  all  the  barbarians,  that  is, 

Mndulgere;'  it  is  repeated  immcdiately  be-  all  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  in 

low.    '  Ephebus '  is  a  term  borrowed  from  thcir  better  days  despised  them.  They  were 

the  Qreeks,  with  whom  it  signified  a  youth  looser  than  we  wear  them  now,  but  not  so  .^ 

of  eighteen  to  twenty.    The  Romans  ap-  loose  among  the  European  nations  as  in  the  ' 

plied  it  to  those  who  had  attained  the  age  East.     During  the  empire  they  were  par- 

of  puberty :    '  adolescentes '  is  the  propcr  tially  wom  by  the  Romans. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  of  the  others.  English  readers  are 
familiar  with  Johnson's  imitation  of  it  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  orig^nal«  which 
has  the  advantage  of  having  becn  written  for  the  scene  it  describes,  while  the  other  is 
too  close  a  copy  to  be  always  applicable  to  its  subject.  I  think  the  merits  of  Johnson's 
poem  have  been  exaggcrated. 

Meaning  to  describc  the  vexations  and  inconvcniences  of  a  town  life,  Juvenal  supposes 
his  friend  Umbricius  leaving  Rome  in  disgust  to  retire  to  Cumae ;  he  accompanies  him  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town;  and  whiltf  the  carriage  is  being  packed  Umbricius  breaks  out 
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and  tells  his  reasons  for  leaTing  bis  nativd  place.  No  honest  man  can  thriTe  there,  he 
says;  tbe  town  is  orernm  with  cunning  foreigners  and  apstarts  wbo  have  tricked  tbera- 
selves  into  riches  and  inflnence,  making  tbemselves  necessary  to  families  and  getting  tbeir 
masters'  ^rets.  The  poor  too  have  no  cbance,  and  povertj  apes  wealth ;  every  tbing 
has  to  be  bought,  and  every  thing  is  dear.  There  are  iires  and  falling  bouses,  and  even 
these  are  only  ruinons  to  the  poor :  tbe  rich  belp  one  anofber,  while  tbe  poor  man  starves. 
The  noises  at  nigbt  are  such  that  no  one  can  sleep,  at  least  no  poor  man  in  tbe  lodging- 
honses.  The  rich  man  rides  safely  through  the  streets,  wbile  the  poor  is  elbowed  by  the 
crowd,  and  has  a  good  chance  of  being  killed  by  great  beams  and  stones,  or  by  pots  from 
the  upper  stories,  and  so  fortb,  or  by  some  drunken  brawler  who  picks  a  quarrel  with  him, 
or  by  robbers  who  break  into  his  house  at  night. 

There  are  some  parts  of  tbe  satire  which  remind  the  reader  of  Horace's  style ;  parti- 
cularly  the  quaint  description  of  a  poor  man's  encounter  with  a  drunken  bully,  wbo,  after 
beating  his  victim  savagely,  summons  him  for  an  assault. 

Umbricius  is  any  body.  There  was  an  '  haruspex  '  of  tbat  name,  of  whom  Tacitus  relates 
tbat  he  wamed  Galba  of  blB  fate.  But  there  is  no  sense  in  snpposing  him  to  be  the  man. 
It  was  a  common  name.  The  satire  may  have  been  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
last;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

ARGUMENT. 

Though  I  am  in  despair  at  tbe  loss  of  an  old  friend,  I  cannot  but  commend  Um- 
bricius'  resolution  to  quit  tbe  town  and  go  away  to  the  pleasant  sbores  of  Cumae. 
There  is  no  wildemess  I  would  not  myself  prefer  to  the  dangers  and  annoyances  of 
this  city. 

y.  10.  While  bis  family  and  goods  were  all  bcing  packed  into  one  cart,  we  stopped  in 
the  valley  of  Aegeria,  whose  wood  is  let  to  be^^rly  Jews,  and  her  native  fountain 
disiigured  by  art.    And  thus  my  friend  began : 

V.  21.  "  No  room  is  here  for  virtue,  no  retum  for  bonest  labour ;  and  as  I  am  getting  poorer 
cvery  day,  I  mean  to  take  myself  to  Cumae  while  I  bave  any  vigour  left.  I  bid  my 
native  place  farewell ;  let  rogues  live  there,  and  by  tbeir  dirty  trades  get  rich ;  till 
trampeters  shall  rise  to  g^ve  tbe  shows  tbey  onee  proclaimed,  and  get  monopolies  of 
every  thing,  raised  high  by  fortune  in  her  merry  moods.  What  can  I  do  at  Rome  ?  not 
lie,  or  praise  poor  books,  or  tell  the  stars,  or  search  tbe  insides  of  frogs.  I  am  no  pimp 
or  thief.  So  all  avoid  me  as  a  useless  limb.  None  but  accomplices  are  patronized, 
with  horrid  secrcts  buraing  in  their  bosoms.  The  thief  loves  him  who  can  accuse 
him  wben  he  pleases.  No  g^Id  will  pay  you  for  tbe  wretched  nigbts  it  costs  you  to 
be  feared  of  your  great  friend. 

V.  58.  "  Tbe  town  is  overrun  witb  Greeks ;  and  worse,  Syria  has  poured  her  refuse  into 
Rome — her  language,  customs,  harps,  and  drams,  and  bariots.  Away  all  ye  wbo  love 
the  turbaned  strampets !  Thy  hardy  sons,  Quirinus,  put  on  Greek  sboes,  and  g^ease 
their  necks  for  tbe  '  palaestra.'  From  every  town  they  swarm  and  creep  into  rich 
houses — clever,  abandoned,  impudent,  prompt,  flnent.  Wbat  should  you  say  that  man 
was  ?  Any  thing  you  please,  all  arts  and  sciences  he  knows ;  tbe  starveling  Greck 
will  put  on  wings  if  you  bid  him— for  Daedalus  was  a  Greek,  and  bom  at  Atbens. 

y.  81.  *<  What,  must  I  not  avoid  tbeir  purple  ?  sball  that  man  rank  before  me  who  came 
to  us  vnih  tbe  plums  and  figs  ?  Have  I  not  breatbed  from  infancy  the  air  of  Rome, 
and  is  that  notbing  ?  Tbese  flatterers  by  trade  know  how  to  g^in  belief  wben  tbey 
praise  a  blockhead's  talents,  and  a  plain  man^s  face,  long  neck,  and  squeaking  voicc. 
If  I  sbould  praise  them,  no  one  would  believe  me.  Their  acting  b  quite  perfect ;  their 
whole  tribe  are  players.  You  laugh,  they  laugb  stiU  louder ;  you  weep,  they  weep  but 
grieve  not ;  call  for  a  fire,  they'll  get  tbeir  cloak ;  say  you  it*8  hot,  tbey  sweat.    So 
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we're  no  maich ;  they  have  the  hest  of  it  who  never  cease  from  acting.  No  woman  in 
the  hoose  is  safe  from  thcm,  resolved  to  worm  their  master^s  secrets  ont  and  get  him 
in  their  power. 

Y.  114.  "  Speaking  of  Greeks,  lefs  pass  to  the  Gymnasia  and  to  a  crime  of  deeper  dye. 
Think  of  that  Stoic  who  killed  Barea,  betrayed  his  friend  and  pnpil,  the  old  wretch 
bom  at  Tarsns.  There  is  no  room  for  Romans  here,  where  sUves  of  Greece  are  kings, 
who  keep  their  g^reat  friends  to  themselves  and  thrust  me  from  their  doors  by  poisonous 
lies  pecnliar  to  their  tribe ;  so  all  mj  faithfhl  services  are  gone.  It  matters  nothing 
now  to  lose  a  client. 

y.  126.  "What  are  a  poor  man's  services,  when  praetors  msh  bofore  them  to  do  their 
homage  to  rich  childless  ladies  ?  The  freeman^s  son  waits  on  a  wealthy  slave  who 
spends  a  tribune's  pay  on  one  nighfs  lust,  while  you  would  hesitate  to  hire  a 
common  prostitute.  Bring  up  a  witness  honest  as  Nasica,  pious  as  Numa  or  Me- 
tellus — first  they  must  know  his  income,  character  comes  last ;  for  a  man's  credit  is  as 
his  fortuue  may  be.  A  poor  man's  oath  is  nought ;  men  laugh  at  him,  at  the  rent  in 
his  cloak  or  shoe,  and  nothing  in  the  poor  man'8  lot  u  harder  than  this  ridicule.  '  Fie ! 
quit  the  equestrian  bench,  you're  poor :  the  bawd's  son  must  sit  here,  the  gladiator's, 
or  trainer's ;'  so  Otho  has  arranged  it.  What  poor  man  gets  a  wife,  or  an  inheritance, 
or  humblest  office  ?  All  Bomans  tme  should  long  ago  have  joined  to  fly  their  country . 
'Tis  hard  to  rise  where  virtue  is  kept  down  by  poverty,  but  hardest  here  at  Rome,  where 
food  and  lodging  are  so  dear. 

y.  168.  "  Here  is  a  mau  ashamed  to  dine  off  earthenware.  Not  so  when  he  goes  from 
Rome  to  the  hills  and  Sabine  fkre.  In  many  parts  of  Italy  no  one  puts  on  the '  toga ' 
till  he's  dead.  At  the  conntry  plays  y6u'll  see  in  the  grassy  theatre  both  g^reat  and 
small  dressed  all  alike  in  their  white  tunics.  Here  men  dress  beyond  their  means  and 
borrow  money;  'tis  a  common  vice,  ambitious  poverty.  Here  all  things  must  be 
bought.  How  much  will  you  give  to  call  on  Cossus,  or  for  a  glance  from  Yeiento  ?  If 
a  slave's  hair  is  cut  or  his  beard  shaved,  cakes  are  poured  in  upon  him,  which  he  sells ; 
and  here's  more  stuff  to  stir  your  bile ;  we  must  pay  toll,  and  swell  the  savingrg  of  the 
favourite  slave. 

y.  190.  "  And  in  the  country  who  fears  falling  houses  ?  Rome  is  shored  up  with  but- 
tresses ;  and  when  he  has  patched  our  houses  thus,  the  villicus  bids  us  sleep  secure. 
I'd  rather  live  where  there  are  no  fires  or  midnight  terrors.  The  lower  room's  on  fire — 
your  garret  smokes  and  you're  asleep — you  get  no  notiee  till  the  flames  are  on  yon. 
Codms  has  little  for  the  fire  to  take,  but  loses  all  that  little,  and  goes  forth  to  beg  a 
home  and  bread,  and  each  man  tums  him  from  his  door.  If  rich  Asturicus'  house 
is  burat  to  the  g^und,  the  town  goes  into  mouming,  business  is  suspended,  all  sorts 
of  costly  presents  are  poured  in ;  and  you  might  swear  the  man  had  bumt  his  house 
himself,  for  he  is  richer  by  the  fire  than  ever. 

y .  228.  "  If  you  can  qnit  the  circus,  you  may  buy  at  Sora  or  such  places  a  house  for  what 
a  garrefs  rent  is  here — aye,  and  a  little  garden  and  a  well ;  there  you  may  hoe  the 
ground,  and  gprow  a  feast  for  a  hundred  Pythagoreans.  'Tis  something,  where8oe'er 
you  are,  to  own  tlie  ran  of  a  lizard. 

y.  232.  "  Hei*e  sick  men  die  of  watching  (and  their  sickness  is  all  from  undigested  food 
and  heated  stomach),  for  who  can  sleep  in  lodgpng^  ?  Sleep  is  dear  at  Rome  :  the 
roUing  cart  and  shouting  of  the  drivers  in  the  narrow  streets  shall  keep  a  sea-calf 
waking. 

y.  239.  "  The  rich  man  rides  at  his  ease,  while  the  poor  must  push  his  way  through 
crowds  that  crush  his  loins,  or  break  his  head,  or  tread  upon  hls  toes.  See  there  the 
crowd  retuming  with  their  dole :  slaves  with  the  kitcheus  on  their  heads :  their  poor 
patched  tunics  tom :  the  long  beam  nodding  on  the  passing  waggon  and  threatening 
death  to  all :  what  if  that  stone  should  fall,  where  would  they  be  ?  all  gone  like  a 
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breatli.  The  slaves  at  home  are  busy  witb  tbeir  maBter^s  batb  and  sapper,  wbile  be, 
poor  wretcb,  is  sbivering  by  tbe  Styx  witbout  a  fartbing  for  tbe  ferryman. 

V.  268.  "  Tbe  nigbt  bas  otber  dangers — sucb  as  pots  from  tbe  lofty  windows ;  count 
yourself  bappy  if  you  get  no  more  tban  tbeir  contents.  A  wise  man  makcs  bis  will 
before  be  walks  abroad  at  nigbt. 

y.  278.  '*  A  drunken  rioter  meets  you,  wbo  sleeps  not  till  be  kills  bis  man.  But, 
drunken  tbougb  be  be,  be  knows  bow  toavoid  tbe  ricb  man's  train  and  torcbes;  wbile 
I'm  bis  victim,  Wbo  go  fortb  by  tbe  ligbt  of  a  candle  or  tbe  moon.  Tbis  is  tbe  way  be 
picks  a  quarrel  (if  tbat  be  quarrel  wbere  one  gives,  tbe  other  does  but  take  tbe  blows) — 
be  pbints  bimself  before  you ;  *  Stop !  *  says  be,  and  you  perforce  obey.  '  Wbere  are  you 
from  ?  wbose  vinegar  and  bcans  bave  filled  your  bclly  ?  wbat  cobbler  were  you  supping 
witb  to-night  ?  Wbat,  not  a  word  ?  Speak  out,  or  I  shall  kick  you.  Where  do  you 
stand,  and  wbere  is  your  proseucba?'  Wbether  you  speak  or  not  it's  all  tbe  same. 
He  knocks  you  down,  tben  drags  you  into  court.  Tbis  is  tbe  poor  man's  licence  wben 
be*s  beaten,  to  pray  he  may  be  suffered  to  carry  bome  a  few  teetb  in  bis  bead. 

V.  302.  "  Tben  wben  your  doors  are  closed  and  barred  tbe  robber  breaks  into  your 
bouse  and  robs  or  murders  you.  For  tbieves  come  to  tbe  town  as  tbeir  preserve. 
Their  fetters  soon  will  leave  no  iron  for  our  tools.  Happy  our  ancestors,  wbo  witb 
one  prison  wero  content ! 

y.  815.  "  But  I  must  go ;  the  borses  and  tbe  driver  are  impatient,  and  tbe  sun  is  set- 
ting.  Farewell,  remember  me ;  and  wben  you  go  to  Aquinum  send  for  me,  and  I'll 
come  belp  you  write  anotber  satire." 

QuAMVis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 

Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 

Destinet  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllae. 

Janua  Baiarum  est  et  gratum  litus  amoeni 

Secessus.     Ego  vel  Prochytam  praepono  Suburrae.  5 

2.  sedem  flgere  CWmtx]     Tbe  town  of    «Sumne  probus,  sum  lepidus  civis,  qui 
Cumae  was  not  so  mucb  frequented  by  the  Atticam  bodie  civitatem 

Romans  as  Baiae  and  tbe  towns  tbat  lay  Maxumam  majorem  feci,  atque  auxi  cive 

within   tbe  Sinus  Cumanus  (tbe  bay  of  faemina?" 
Naples).    Juvenal  calls  it  'vacms.'   Horace 

sp^s  of  *  vacuum  Tibur'  (Epp.  i.  7.  45),  4.  Janua  Baiarufn]  Cumae  was  about 

and '  vacuas  Atbenas'  (Epp.  ii.  2. 81),  where  four  miles  nortb-west  of  Baiae,  and  six  from 

be  means  *  idle.'    Juvenal  bas  '*  pannosus  tbe  beadland  of  Misenum.     It  was  not 

vacuis  aedilis  Ulubris"  (x.  102).     He  says  situated  on  tbe  pleasant  bay  ('amoeni  se- 

Umbricius  is  gone  to  give  one  Romancitizen  cessus')  that  bore  its  name,  but  tb^  yia  Do- 

to  the  Sibyl,  whicb  sbows  tbe  town  was  bnt  mitiana,  whicb  bad  lately  been  constructed, 

little  frequented.    Tbe  supposed  residence  and  wbich  was  a  branch  of  the  yia  Appia 

of  tbe  Sibyl  at  Cumae  was  a  large  artificial  from  Sinuessa,  led  to  Cumae,  from  wbence 

cave  which  existed  till  tbe  middle  of  tbe  tbere  was  an  older  road  tbat  led  to  tlie 

sixtb  century,  wben  it  was  destroyed  by  principal  towns  on  the  bay,  round  wbicb  it 

Narses,  tbe  Roman  general  wbo  expellea  passed  to  Surrentum,  on  tbe  opposite  pro- 

tbe  Gk)tbs  from  Italy.    yirg^l  describes  it  montory.     Hence  it  is  called  *  janua  Baia< 

as  'antrum  immane'  (Aen.  vi.  11),  and  tbe  rum.'     See  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  15.  11, 

rock  out  of  the  face  of  wbicb  it  was  bewn  <'non  mibi  Cumas  est  iter  aut  Baias."    Mi- 

'  Eubolca  rupes,'  the  Cbalcidians  of  Euboea  sennm,   Bauli,  Baiae,  Puteoli,    Neapolis, 

and  tbe  Cymaeans  of  Aeolis  being  tbe  re-  were  all  favourite  resorts  of  tbe  woiltby 

puted  founders  of  Cumae.     Ovid  mentions  Bomans  lying    on  this   'gratum  littus,' 

it  as  '  vivacis  antra  Sibyllae.'    Tbere  are  wbich  was  so  tbickly  studdcd  witb  bouses 

some  remains  of  sucb  a  cavem  still,  and  it  tbat,  according  to  Strabo,  tbey  looked  liko 

is  supposed  to  bave  been  the  Sibyrs.  one  town  (v.  ^7). 

3.  unum  civem']  Plautus  (Persa  iv.  3.  5)  5.  Ego  vel  Prochytam']  Tbis  is  a  small 
bas  a  like  passage :  island  (now  called  Rrocida)  of  volcanic  fbr- 
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Nam  quid  tam  miserum^  tam  solmn  vidimus^  ut  non 
Deterius  credas  horrere  ineendia,  lapsus 
Tectorum  assiduos  ac  mille  pericula  saevae 
Urbis  et  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 

Sed  dum  tota  domus  rheda  eomponitur  una,  lo 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Capenam. 
Uic^  ubi  noctumae  Numa  constituebat  amicae^ 
Nunc  saeri  fontis  nemus  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis^  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est  15 

mation,  lying  between  the  island  Aenaria  12.  Hic,  ubi  noctumae]   Tbis  and  the 

(Ischia)  and  Cape  Misenum.   It  appears  at  four  foUowing  verses  Jabn  puts  after  v.  20, 

that  time  to  have  been  a  lonely  place,  but  against  all  tbe  MSS.     [Bibbeck  does  tbe 

it  is  now  well  cultivated  and  populoufl.  Ser-  same.]     'ConstituoMs  used  absolutel^  for 

vius  (on  Virgil  ix.  715, "  tum  sonitu  Pro-  making  an  appointment  as  we  say,  either 

cbyta  alta  tremit")  says  the  ishmd  derived  with  a  dative  of  the  person  or  an  abhitive 

its  name  from  the  verb  vpoxi^ci''»  because  it  with 'cum.'    See  Forcellini  for  examples. 

was  cast  off  from  its  neighbour ;   and  he  The  nature  of  the  appointment  is  usuall y 

accountsforVlrgilcallingifalta^^whereas  expressed.    Here  it  is  easily  understood. 

it  lies  low)  from  its  once  having  formed  The  grove  where  Numa  is  said  to  have  met 

part  of  Aenaria,  which  is  lofty.    This  is  not  his  mistress  and  teacher  .Aegeria  was  close 

worth  much.     Suburra  or  Subura  was  the  tothe  Porta  Capena  (PIutarch,Num.  c.l3). 

name  of  a  low  street  leading  from  the  £s-  It  had  a  fountain  in  it  (Livy  i.  21).    Numa 

quiline  to  the  Viminal,  the  St.  Giles's  of  was  said  to  have  built  a  shrine  there,  and 

Rome.    (Hor.  Epod.  v.  57,  n.)    As  to  the  tohavedcdicatedthewholetotheCamenae, 

orthography,  see  Quinct.  i.  7.  28.    Juvenal  of  whom  Aegeria  was  one.    The  wood  and 

speaks  of  thc  town  as  if  it  was  all  one  fountain  of  Aegeria,  in  the  valley  of  Aricia, 

Suburra.  about  fifteen  miles  fVom  Rotne,  are  con- 

9.  Avffusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ?]  nected  with  a  different  leg^ud,  and  must 
See  S.  i.  init.  It  was  bad  euough  at  any  not  be  confounded  with  those  under  the 
time;  but  in  August,  the  bottest  month  of  walls  of  Rome.  It  appears  that  the  Jews 
the  year,  it  might  be  reckoned,  in  a  jocular  on  payment  of  a  certain  rent  were  allowed 
way,  among  "  the  thousand  dangers  of  the  to  inhabit  this  phioe  when  they  were  for- 
barbarous  town."  bidden  the  city,  as  they  were  during  the 

10.  rheda  componitur  una,"]  The  'rheda'  reign  of  Domitian.  They  were  so  poor  that 
was  a  four-wheeled  travelling  carriage,  sucb  be  says  their  whole  fumiture  consisted  in  a 
as  Horace  travelled  in  part  of  the  way  to  basket  and  a  bed  of  hay.  They  were  not 
Brundisium  (S.  i.  5.  86.  See  note  on  S.  allowed  to  trade,  and  were  driven  it  appears 
ii.  6.  42).  to  beg  (see  vL  542,  sq.). 

ll.veteresarcusmadidamqueCapenam,']  15.  Omnis  enim  populo]  These  two  lines 

The  *  porta  Cnpona '  was  that  from  which  Ruperti  puts  in  a  parenthesis,  with  a  oomma 

the  Via  Appia  began,  in  the  southcm  quar-  after  'supellex,' joining  <  In  vallem  Aegeriao 

terofthecity.    It  led  to  Capua,  from  which  descendimus'   with  <hic'  in  v.  12.    The 

it  probably  got  its  name.   The  Aqua  Appia,  editors  have  g^ven  tbemselves  unnecessary 

the  earliest  aqueduct  at  Rome,  oonstructed  trouble  about  the  arrangement.     It  does 

by  the  Censor  Appius  who  made  the  road,  very  well  as  it  stands  in  the  text.    They 

was  conducted  on  arches  over  the  Porta  got  the  utmost  rent  from  the  poor  wretches. 

Capena,  which  is  therefore  called  'madida,'  '  Merces'  is  the  proper  word  for  rent  (Ho- 

as  the  Scholiast  says,  and  he  adds  that  they  race,  S.  ii.  2.  115,  *'  fortem  merccde  colo- 

called  the  gatc  in  his  time  'arcum  stillan-  num,"  and  the  passage  from  the   Digest 

tem,'  the  dripping  arch.     Martial  bas  an  quoted  in  the  note).    Suetonius  says  Domi- 

epigram  (iii.  47)  beg^nning  "Capena  grandi  tian  was  very  severe  in  coUecting  tbe  taxes 

porta  qua  pluit  gutta."    The  arches  which  from  the  Jews.     *'  Judaicus  fiscus  acerbis- 

Juvenal  calU  *  veteres'  were  about  400  years  sime  actus  est "  (c.  12).    A  poll-tax  of  two 

old  at  that  time,  haviug  been  built  ▲.u.o.  drachmae  was  levied  from  all  Jews  and 

442.  Christians  throughout  the  empire. 
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Arbor^  et  ejectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis. 

In  vallem  Aegeriae  descendimus  et  speluncas 

Dissimiles  veris.     Quanto  praestantius  esset 

Numen  aquae^  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 

Herba  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum.  20 

Hic  tunc  Umbricius^  Quando  artibus^  inquit^  honestis 

Nullus  in  Urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum^ 

Res  hodie  minor  est  here  quam  fuit^  atque  eadem  cras 

Deteret  exiguis  aliquid^  proponimus  illuc 

Ire  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas^  25 

Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 

Dum  superest  Lachesi  quod  totqueat,  et  pedibus  me 

16.  efecHs  mendicat  iilva  Camenis,']  The  (Qeorg.  i.  10) ;  "  nec  tam  praesentcs  alibi 
Camenae  to  whom  the  wood  was  dedicated,  cognoscere  Divo«''  (£c.  i.  42),  on  neither  of 
and  who  are  here  said  to  have  been  ejected  wMch  places  does  Servius,  who  is  fond  of 
to  make  way  for  beggars,  were  not  the  quoting  Juvenal,  quote  this  phice.  I  think 
Muses,  though  by  the  Latin  poets  the  two  «fuvenal  wrote '  praestantius/  for  the  copy- 
names  are  confounded,  from  Camenae  being  ists  were  not  likely  to  coin  that  word  out  of 
oonnected  with  Carmen  in  the  sense  of  a  '  praesentius/  especially  with  a  knowledgo 
prophecy.    They  were  four  prophetic  di-  of  Virgirs  lines. 

vinities  peculiar  to   Italy.    Their  names  20.    ingenuum  violarent  marmora  to- 

were  Antevorta,  Postvorta,  Carmenta,  and  phum,'\  *  Tophus '  is  a  stone  which  Pliny 

Aegeria.  (H.N.  xvii.  4)  describes  as  'scaber,  natura 

17.  In  vallem  Aefferiae]  This  is  supposed  friabilis,'  '  rotten-stone.'  Ovid  describes 
to  be  the  valley  now  called  La  Caffai^hi,  in  Diana'8  fountain  in  the  valley  of  Qarffaphie 
whichthereisafbuntainandgrottobysome  thus  (Met.  iii.  157)  (Juvenal  would  have 
identified  with  Aegeria'8  here  described.  It  admired  it,  and  perhaps  thought  of  this 
is  one  of  thc  sources  of  the  small  ri ver  Almo,  description)  : 

not  probably  mean  more  than  one.  He  says  '^ 

it  was  not  like  a  natural  cave,  and  that  the  '  Ingenuum'  means  'pkin,  unsophisticated/ 

divinity  of  the  stream,  or  the  spring  where  and  *  violare  *  *  to  spoil.' 

the  divinity  was  supposed  to  live,  would  23.  here  quamfuit,']  As  to  '  here'  tho 

lookmuchbetterif  thefountainhadagrass  abhitive  and  <heri'  the  dative  furm,  seo 

margin  there  than  with  marble  spoiling  the  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  2. 

native  stone.  There  was  probably  a  statue  25.  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  eUas,']  The legend 

in  that  grotto  representing  the  god,  as  there  of  Daedalus  flying  from  Crete  and  alighting 

is  still  in  that  mentioned  above.  first  at  Cumae,   where  he  dedicated  his 

et  speluncas'}  Servius  (on  Virgil,  Qeorg.  wings  to  Phoebus,  is  told  by  Virgil  (Aen. 

ii.  469,  **  speluncae  vivique  hicus ")  says :  vi.  14,  sqq.). 

"id  est  bonanaturalia,  non  sicut  in  urbibus  27.  Dum  superest  Lachesi]  This  is  likc 

laborequaesita.undeJuvenalisEtspeluncas  Horace  (C.  ii.  3. 15) : 

dissimiles  veris."  „  t^.,^  ^    .  ^  .  „.    .  ^^^^ 

■loi^      j  j     A'  ^-inn    nroa  **  Dum  rcs  et  actas  ot  sororum 

18.  (^ntopraettantxw,  ««<]  Tbe  MSS.  ^^  ^^       patiuntur  atra." 
have  all '  praestantius  esset,  with  the  ex*  *^ 

ception  of  P.,  which  is  imperfect,  and  has  In  the  Qreek  conception  of  the  Vloipai,  who 

'  praes^ntius.'    Qrangaeus  first,  and  after  according  to  Hesiod  were  three,  Clotho, 

him   Heinsius,   conjectured  '  praesentius,'  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  it  was  Clotho^s  busi- 

which  Heinrich  and  Jahn  have  adopted.  ness  to  spin  the  thread  of  human  life.    La- 

Virgil  has  "praesentia   numina  Fauni"  chesisdetenmncdtbedurationandcondition 


/ 
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Porto  meis  nuUo  dextram  subeunte  baeillo. 

Cedamus  patria :  vivant  Artorius  istic 

Et  Catulus ;  maneant  qui  nigrum  in  candida  vertunt,     30 

Quis  facile  est  aedem  conducere,  flumina^  portus, 


of  it.    But,  as  in  Horace,  the  threo  sisters  not  have  been  anxions  to  change  '  acdem ' 

are  Bometimes  represented  as  spinning,  and  into  'aedes,'  though  he  had  the  authority 

here  Clotho's  functions  are  nsurped  by  La-  of  one  MS.  of  inferior  quality.    <  Aedes '  in 

chesis.      Elsewhere  Clotho  represents  all  the  singular  is  a  sacred  bnilding,  as  in  tbe 

three  (see  Dict.  Myth.  '  Moerae ').  plural  it  stands  for  a  private  dwelling,  as  is 

29.  Cedamus  patria :]  Juvenal  may  in  well  known.  Juvenal  speaks  thercfore  of 
this  scene  have  had  in  mind  the  way  in  men  contracting  for  the  repair  of  temples 
which  Charinus  in  Phintus'  Mercator  and  shrines,  as  well  as  for  cleariug  the  beds 
(Act  V.  Sc.  1)  takes  leave  of  Athens :  of  ri vers,  deansing  and  keeping  the  sewers, 
,,„,,.  .  ,  „  ,  the  repairing  of  harbours,  and  likewise  for 
«HunchodiepostremumextoUomeadomo  f^^^^^  J^  for  the  sale  of  slaves  by 

patna  peaem.  auction.     Public  works,  which  under  the 

Ego  m.hi  dios  deo.  Penates  perBoquar,  ^p^,,^^  ^^„  j^^^  ,j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^il^ 

alinm  Liarem,     .                  u  *  i.i:  •  had  special  officers  (curatores)  to  superin- 

Al.amuri)en..aIiainciT.tatem;abAtbci8  ^^^^  ^^  during   the  empire.  and  the 

a     orreo.                       ,  functions  and  diguity  of  the  aediles  were 

Nam  ubi  morea  detenore»  mcrebeBCunt  ^^^  curtailed.     Suetoniu.  (Aug.  c.  37) 

TTi  •  "*•  ^^*  •  •  uj  1      •  1.  tells  us  that  Augustus  "qHo  plures  partem 

Ub.  qm  am.ci  inftdele.  ont  nequeas  per-  adminUtrandae  reipnbH^  ^perent  nova 

nosj^re,^             _  ^  officia  excogitavit:  cnram   operum  pnbli- 

Ub.que  .d  enp.atnp  ammo  tuo  qnod  pla-  ^^    ?^^^  aquamm.  Jvei  TibBris." 

Ibi  q^em  "".^nm  detur  non  cnpita  J^"^  "«f?  '^'^„,'^^^2^ 

pst   "  'tM**  demptores)   to  carry  out    tne    necessary 

works. 

vivant  Artoriu»  ittic]  These  are  names,  The  clearing  of  tbe  Tiber  was  particuUrly 

according  to  the  Schohast,  of  men  of  low  necessary  firom  the  quantity  of  alluvial  soU 

birth,  who  got  their  living  by  cheating,  and  brought  down  by  the  stream  and  the  rapi- 

made  themselves  rich  by  such  means.  But  dity  with  which  weeds  formed  in  the  bed. 

this  is  only  gathered  from  the  context.  Qellius  (xi.  17)  gives  part  of  an  old  prae- 

30.  qui  nigrum  in  candida  vertutU,^  tor's  edict,  b^inning  *'Qni  flumina 
'  Who  will  swear  black  is  white,'  which  was  SBTAifDA  fublicb  bbdemta  habent," 
a  proverbial  way  of  speaking  with  the  &c.,  where  '  retare '  probably  signifies  to 
Bomans  as  with  us.  Ovid  describes  Auto-  drag  (as  we  say),  though  Qellius  g^ves 
lycus  as  a  difierent  explanation. 

.. ftrtum  ingeniosus  ad  omne.  "^  ^TV**  t™''-  "'''  p  ^^"  ^ 

Qui  facei«  assuerat.  ^triae  non  degener  fon»*"""***  />?  Taniom.us  Pnscns.   was 

artis.  large  enough  for  a  boat  or  a  waggon  of 

Candidade  nigris  et  de  candentibus  atra."  ^^  *^  P""/"*"  '*;„^ir"»  '"''?1^^"J 

Met.  xi.  313.  sqq.  »1»»»««  »f  ^»«7  (?•  N.  xxiv..  15)  that 

'  ^^  there  were  seven  pnncipal  sewers  whicn 

31.  Qt(i>  facile  est  aedem  conducere^']  emptied  themselves  into  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
As  to  *  conducere,'  see  i.  107,  n.  Horace,  ma,  and  there  were  drains  from  all  private 
describing  the  town,  says  (Epp.  i.  1.  76)  :  houses  into  these,  so  that  tbe  underground 


-  nam  quid  sequar  ?  aut  quem  ?  ^^^^^^^^^  ^"«  ,r«~  on  nearly  as  large  a 

Pars  hominum  ^tit  Snducere  p2bUca :  ^^«  '\  proportion  as  th««  of  London. 

sunt  Gui  *^        keepmg  these  drains  m  repair 

CrustUet^mis  vidnasvenenturavaras."  ?»'  va^J^gei  tWh  tbe  solid  construc 

tgn  .  tion  of  the  Cloaca   Maxima  with   stonc 

archos,  of  which  remains  still  exist,  lefb 

where  'conducere  pnblica*  is  probably  to  little  to  be  done  for  that.     Livy  (xxxix. 

take  oontracts  for  public  works,  though  it  44)  says  that  in  the  year  A.u.c.  568  the 

may  mean  the  farming  of  the  taxes  like-  censors   contracted  for  the  cleansing  of 

wise.    Qovemment  contracts  have  in  all  the  sewers  and  for  constructing  others 

times  been  prpfitable  afiairs.   Buperti  need  where  they  were  wanted ;  and  Dionysius 
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'  Siccandain  eluviein^  poi*taiidam  ad  busta  cadaver^ 
Et  praebere  caput  domina  venale  sub  hasta. 
Quondam  hi  comicines  et  municipalis  arenae 

Perpetui  comites  notaeque  per  oppida  buccae  35 
I             Munera  nunc  edunt,  et  verso  poUice  vulg^i 

Halic.  raentioDS  an  occasion  on  wliich  the  selves,  and  pat  men  to  death  to  please  tho 

censors  paid  a  thousand  talents  to  contrac-  people,'  who,  when  a  gladiator  had  his  ad- 

tors  for  repairing  and  cleaning  them.   (See  versary  dowu,  gave  the  signal  for  his  de- 

Lipsius  de  Mag.  Rom.  iii.  12.)  spatch,  or  to  spare  him,  by  tarning  their 

On  occasions  when  a  pablic  funeral  ('  ta-  thambs  up  or  down.    (See  note  on  Hor. 

unsindictivum'or'censoriam')wa8decreed,  £pp.  i.  18.  66:    "Fautor  utroque  tuum 

such  as  Tacitns  often  mentions,  it  was  per-  laudabit  pollice  ludum.'')     The  number  of 

^       formed  through  a  'redemptor/  whosc  duty  victims  at  these  shows  was  enormous,  and 

\      it  would  be  to  provide  monmers  (men  and  they  were  never  more  frequent  than  in  the 

women),  musicians,  Mectica/  and.  bearers,  reign  of  Domitian.    The  expense  lavished 

funeral  pile,  and  every  thing  connected  with  on  them  was  likewise  beyond  belief.     Lip- 

the  procession,  biiming,  and  burial  of  the  sius   (de  Mag.  Rom.  ii.  11)  quotes  from 

body,  on  such  a  scale  as  the  senate  might  Lactantius  (Inst.  lib.  vi.):  ''Quiddicendum 

determine.  (See^Lipsius*  note  on  Tac.  Ann,  est  de  iis  qui  populari  levitate  ducti  vel 

iv.  15.)    'Busta' were  places  adjoining  se-  magnis  iirbibus  suffecturas  opes  exhiben- 

)      palchres,  where  the  bodies  were  bumt.  dis  muneribus   impendunt  ? ''    and   from 

i          A  sale  by  auction  on  the  public  account,  Ambrose  (Serm.  81) :    "  Magistratus    in 

as  of  confbcated  property,  or  for  recovery  theatris,  mimis,  et  athletis,  gladlatoribus, 

of  fines,  or  of  the  property  of  a  man  dying  aliisque   hujusmodi    generibus    hominum, 

withont  either  will  or  heirs,  or  any  thing  totum  patrimonium  suum  largitur  et  pro- 

else,  was  called  '  sectio.'     It  was  conducted  digit,  ut  nnius  horae  favorem  vulgi  acqui- 

I     by  a  <  praeco '  in  the  presence  of  a  public  rat."     Half   a    century  before  this  was 

ofllicer,  and  a  spear  was  set  up  on  the  spot  written,   Constautine  had  put  down  gla- 

where  the  auction  took  place.   It  may  have  diatorial  shows,  but  they  seem  to  have 

been  called  *  domina'  in  this  place  because  revived. 

the  sale  transferred  to  the  purchaser  '  do-  36.  Munera  nunc  eduntf']  Public  games 

minium/  or  ownership  in  the  thing  pur-  were  called  *  munera '  from  the  shows  that 

chased.     Ruperti'8  conjecture  of  *dominis'  in  early  times  were  g^ven  at  funerals.  The 

is  very  bad.     (See  Dict.  Ant. '  Sectio '  and  word  contains  the  same  root  as  ftotpa,  and 

'Auctio.')    The  spear  is  said  to  have  been  is  equivalent  to  'justa/  as  applied  to  the 

derived  from  the  practice  followed  in  old  rites  due  to  the  dead.    Some  MSS.  have 

times  in  the  selling  of  prisoners  and  booty  '  vulgus/   and  others  have  '  quem  libet/ 

on  the  field  of  battle.     *  Praebere'  is  here  'quumlibet,'  'quumjubet.'   Jahnhas  *vul- 

'to  put  uptoauction/    The  word*venaIia'  gus  quem  jubet/  wliich  is  a  compound  of 

belonged  especially  to  slaves.    Seneca  (De  these  readings.    P.  has  'vulg^s  qumlibet.' 

Ira,  i.  2)  speaks  of  passion  leading,  among  The  Scholiast  appears  to  have  read  '  vulgus 

other  mischiefs,  to  "totarum  exitia  gen-  qnum  jubet'  [which  Ribbeck  has];  but  his 

tium  et  priucipum  sub  civili  hasta  venalia  explanation  is  not  worth  attending  to.    lu 

capita,"  their  chief  men  being  reduced  to  the  reading  I  have  adopted  *  vulgi'  raay  go 

slavery   and  sold.     Grangaeus  and  some  with  '  quem  libet '  or  '  pollice/     I  think  it 

others  take  the  meaning  to  be,  'he  who  is  is  the  former.    The  'editorspectaculomm' 

ready  to  put  himself  up  to  auction,'  which  sat  in  a  conspicnous  place  within  th»'  po- 

is  foreign  to  the  passage.  dium,'  and  it  is  probable  the  signal  would 

34.  Quondam  hi  comicines]  These  men,  be  taken  from  him,  though  he  may  have 

who  made  so  much  money  by  public  con-  followed  what  appeared  to  be  the  general 

tracts,  started,  he  says,  from  the  lowest  wish  of  the  spectators.    He  might  there- 

beginnings,  as  trnmpeters,  who  went  about  fore  be  said  very  natnrally,  by  the  tuming 

wlth  companies  of  wrestlers  and  fighters  to  of  his  thumb,  to  have  put  to  death  whom 

the  differcnt  towns,   where  their  puffcd  he  pleascd  of  the  rabble,  that  is,  the  gladia- 

cheeks,   he  says,  were  wcll  known.     See  tors.     An  old  note  given  by  Valla  is  to 

Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  49 :   **  Quis  circum  pagos  this  sarae  effect :  '*  Loco  imperatoris  occi- 

et  circum  compita  pugnax,"  &c.,  and  note.  dit  gladiatores,  cum  paulo  ante  iutra  gla- 

<Now  they  give  shows  of  gladiators  them-  diatoram  fuisset  numemm/' 

E 
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Quem  libet  occidunt  populariter :  inde  reversi 
Conducunt  foricas :  et  cur  non  omnia  ?  quum  sint 
Quales  ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
4-  ExtoUit  quoties  voluit  Fortuna  jocari.  40 

Quid  Romae  faciam  ?     Mentiri  nescio ;  librum 
Si  malus  est  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere ;  motus 
Astrorum  igUOTO ;  fiinus  promittere  patris 
Nec  volo  nec  possum ;  ranarum  viscera  nunquam 
Inspexi.     Ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter,  45 

Quae  mandat^  norint  alii :  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo,  tanquam 
Mancus  et  exstinctae  corpus  non  utile  dextrae. 
Quis  nunc  diligitur  nisi  conscius  et  cui  fervens 
Aestuat  occultis  aninius  semperque  tacendis  ?  '        50 

Nil  tibi  se  debere  putat,  nil  conferet  unquam^ 
Participem  qui  te  secreti  fecit  honesti : 
Carus  erit  Verri  qui  Verrem  tempore  quo.  vult 

87.    inde  revern   Conducunt  foriceu  :1        44.   rantirum  viMeera]    He  means  the 

They  give  them  shows,  and  then  go  back  '  rabeta/  from  which  poison  was  extracted. 

to  theit  trade,  which  condescends  to  low  (See  i.  70,  n.)     He  could  not  profess  to  be 

gains.    They  are  not  above  farming  the  an  haruspex,  to  asoertain   snch  matters 

pnblic  '  foricae,'  places  of  oonTenienoe  in  from  the  entrails  of  animals.    See  below, 

Rome  for  passengers,  which  were  erected  at  vi.  648,  sqq.,  where  it  is  said  the  astro- 

the  public  expense  and  iarmed.  They  were  loger  had  more  credit  than  the  haruspex. 
no  doubt  like  the  cabinets  d^aisance  at        46.  norinf]    The  MSS.  read  'norunt.' 

Paris,  where  .they  are  private  property.  Several  old  editions  and   Heinrich  have 

*And  what,'  says  Umbricius, '  is  to  prevent  '  norint,'  which  is  the  better  reading. 
their  having  a  monopoly  of  all  these  things,        47.  nulli  comea  exeo,']  *  For  this  reason 

since  they  are  of  the  number  of  those  whom  I  never  go  abroad  in  company,  I  have  no 

Fortune,  when  in  a  merry  mood,  raises  from  oompanion,  because  all  have  some  thieving 

low  degree  to  the  highest  ? '    The  persons  to  ao,  and  they  look  upon  me  as  ono 

who  contracted  for  these  last  mentioned  maimed,  with  a  hand  fit  for  nothing,  a  mere 

phices  werecalled  'foricarii.'   See  Casaubon  lump  of  dead  flcsh.'    This  is  the  meaning 

on   Sneton.  Vesp.  c.  23 :    "  Quod  etiam  of  '  exstinctae  corpus  non  utile  dextrae,' 

urinae  vectigal    commentus   esset."    He  where  'dextrae^is  the  genitive  of  quali- 

quotes  Lucretius,  iv.  1026,  sqq.  ty.    •'  Comes '  means  '  oomes  exterior,'  the 

42.  laudare  et  poeceref]  'Poscere'  is  great  man's  walking  oompanion  (v.  131, 

generally  supposed  to  mean  '  to  ask  for  a  n.). 

copy,'  as  Gifford  says.    It  may  be  to  call        49.  niei  contciue']  'Conscius'  is  an  ac- 

for  the  book,  i.e.  to  ask  to  hear  it.  complice,  as  *'  miseram  se  conscia  chimet " 

motu»  Aetrorum  ignoros]    'I  cannot  (Hor.  S.  i.  2. 130),  and  «quo  te  demisit 

make  gain  by  astrology,  of  which  I  know  peccati  conscia  herilis"  (S.  ii.  7. 60).    The 

nothing.'    Seid  below,  vi.  563,  sqq.,  xiv.  next  is  a  good  expressive  line,  the  heart 

248,  and  Hor.  C.  i.  11,  Introd.   A  favourite  boiling  with  secrets  it  is  afraid  to  betray, 

subject  fbr  consulting  these  fortune-tellers  being  a  party  to  the  crimes  through  takiii||r 

uponwas  theprobabletime  when  a  rehition  rewu^  to  hide  them.    Martial  (vi.  50) 

would  die  and  leave  his  money  behind,  says  of  one  Thelesinus,  as  long  as  he  kept 

as    appears    from     this    pUice   and    the  good  company  he  could  not  buy  himself 

above :    *<  neque  ulla  de  re  saepius  oon-  decent  clothes,  bnt  when  he  took  to  that  of 

sulebantur  astrologi."    (Casaubon  on  Pers.  lewd  men  ho  could  afford  to  buy  all  manncr 

ii.  10.)  of  fino  thiugs.    Therefore  says  he:  "Vis 
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Accusare  potest.     Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum^        55 

Ut  somno  careas  ponendaque  praemia  sunuis 

Tristis  et  a  magno  semper  timearis  amico. 

Quae  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptissima  nostris 
Et  quos  praecipue  fugiam  properabo  fateri, 
Nec  pudor  obstabit.     Non  possum  ferre,  Quirites,  60 

Graecam  urbem  :  quamvis  quota  portio  faecis  Achaei  ? 
Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes 
Et  linguam  et  mores  et  cum  tibicine  chordas 
Obliquas,  nec  non  gentilia  tympana  secum 

6eri  dives,  Bithynice  ?  oonflcias  eato."  The  pars,'  as   *  Beptima  para,'   *  octava,'   &c., 

name  of  Verres  has  nevcr  ceased  to  be  would  be  the  seventh,  eighth,  &c,,  part. 

proverbial  aince  the  exposnre  of  his  crimes  (See  Key's  L.  Q.  §  248,  and  note.) 

by  Cicero.     See  S.  ii.  26,  and  viii.  106.  62.  in  THberim  defluxit  Oronte*'}  The 

54.  opaci  Omnia  arena  Tagi'^   Marttal  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy),  which  flows  from 

expresses  both  (the  shade  and  the  gold)  in  the  sonth  in  Coele-Syria   to  the  north, 

his  Epigram  to  Licinianus  (i.  50. 15) :  whcre  it  enters  the  sea  four  miles  below  the 

ancient  Selencia,  is  here  put  generally  for 

«' Aestus  serenos  aureo  ftwiges  Tago  the  province  of  Syria,  which  was  added  to 

Obscurus  umbris  arborum."  the  Roman  dominions  by   Cn.  Pompeius 

The  Paetolus,   Po,   Oanges,   and  Hebrus  ^^f^'^'  Its  own  trade,  and  that  of  the 

weie  aU  reputed  to  have  gold  in  their  sands.  ^^ ,  *°  J"^^^  *^u^°^l  *  ""i^?  ^"^^ 

See  below,  xiv.  299,  Ld  Pliny  H.  N.    ^'^^.°f^*  ^  ^™«  ^Y^-  '''^''L^^ ^""^.  f 
jmjjy  ^  "^  which  Juvenal  complams.    The  Onentals 

66.' ponendaque  praemial  Rewards  you  }^^®  ^^*^«  ?  °°  ear  for  music;  and  on 

must  3ne  day^part  with,  lav  down,  like  ^""T^Z  ?~°°'*  ^^*''  Umbncius  takes,   he 

'deponere.'    See  Forcellini  for  examples.  ^^V      a      T.  *!^*3^  ^"^"V  *^e  muBicof 

«K^denda,  ut  quae  male  ante  qua^ita  ^^™  flageolets,  harps,  and  drums.  They 

sunt."  (Scholiast;)  ^«^®  probablv  such  as  are  still  in  use  dl 

68.  Qnae  nunc  divitibue  gensl  He  goes  ^7^1  ^f\\^^,?°  ^^*^  is  comparable  to 

on  to  toll  how  the  town  iS  overrun  with  J^^fl.^^^^^SnJ*  there  h^ned  to  with  satis- 

Greeks  and  Eastem  stnmgers,  and  though  {^<^»f "'    ^he  first  instniment  ha«  usually 

he  is  ashamed  to  think^it,  that  shaU  ^t  ^^^  ,*^^  ?"  ^^^^  ^^}^'  «'^i «»?  stops,  and 

make  him  hold  his  peace.    '  Properabo  fe-  ^}^  laBt  (correspondmg  to  the  Indian  tom. 
ten 
ful, 

duty  i^d  ^iTovTrr  He^re^tThU^^    "^^'"^^.  '^  »"7°*  ^^  '^^^^JS^fV.  ^?!  ^'^! 
phiiit  aboS  the  Greeks  in  S?Tv.  10.  ?^*^T  ^^?,^^"  .^'"^,  ^f^l^^^' 

61.  quamvis  quota  portio^  He  con^     (^  "°^  °?  ?,?«••  ^.  n.  1.  1,  "  Ambubaia. 

himself  and  says,  'aid  yet  how  small  a  S^i.^^^^^^iiax  ^»"^^^'™.  ^^  ^^""^ 

portion  of  our  dregs  ar^  from   Greece?'  (^^^^^^-jJ*  ^^^VT   ^^18^°^.'  ^i^ 

jQuota '  with  ' par?^(or here  '  portio ')  ge-  r?*°^^.^°*  ^^J^^'  "^^  \^°".8^^*  ^^^ 

nemUy  signifies  « how  small  a  pWt,'  as  Lu-  ^^?*  /**^^^,"«'^^^«^'  sambucmas,  exi- 

cr^iui  (vi.  652) :  "  Et  quota  pars  homo  •  ™«^./o™a.       The  Circus  Maximus   had 

sit  termi  totius  unus."     (See  FTrcellini.)  ^"'^Jf,  ""**«''.  l^'  ^H»*'^  were  occupied  by 

*  Quotus '  is  the  question  which  is  answered  5^^'^"*?!:    '^"'^'  means  that  they  were 

by  an  ordinal  numeral,  and  '  quota  pars '  l»»^^!'  tbe  purpose  by  othere.  who  made 

means  properly,  in  a  series  of  gradiated  f'\^  ^^^'\  prostitution.     Propertms  (n. 
parts  what  place  would  the  thing  occupy  ?  '  ^^*  * 

and  the  implication  is  that  it  would  come  "£t  quas  Euphrates,  et  quas  mihi  misit 
very  late  in  the  series.     *  Whath  part '  (if  Orontes 

we  had  such  a  word)  would  express  '  quota  Me  capiant :  nolim  furta  pudica  tori.*' 
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Vexit  et  ad  Circum  jussas  prostare  puellas.  65 

tte  quibus  grata  est  picta  lupa  barbara  mitra ! 

Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna^  Quirine^ 

Et  ceromatico  fert  nicelteria  coUo.- 

Hic  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hic  Amydone  relicta, 

Hic  Andro^  ille  Samo^  hic  Trallibus  aut  Alabandis^  70 

Esquilias  dictumque  petunt  a  vimine  coUem^ 

66.  pictalupaharbaramitra  f] 'VictaBt*  Rome  nnder  the  empire.  The  early  Ko- 
like  voiKiXos,  means  '  embroidered.'  The  mans  despised  the  Greek  gymnastic  exer- 
women  in  Eastem  Asia  do  not  wear  any  cises,  and  Nero  was  the  first  to  bnild  a 
thing  on  their  head  but  a  veil  to  draw  over  pablic  gymnasium  or  training-school  for 
their  face.  The  '  mitra/  a  sort  of  light  wrestlers,  &c.  Juvenal  mentions  this  as 
turban,  belonged  to  the  women  of  Syria  one  of  the  discreditable  Greek  innovations. 
and  Asia  Minor.    *'  Mitraproprie  Lydorum  He  uses  Grcek  words  designedly. 

iuit"  is  Servins'  note  on  Aen.  ix.  616:         69.  Sic  alta  Sict/one,]  *These  Greeks 

"  £t  tunicae  manicas  et  habent  redimicula  come  from  all  parts/  he  means.    One  from 

mitrae :  O  vere  Phrygiae  neque  enim  Phry-  Sicyon,  which  he  calls  *  alta.'    Tliat  part  of 

ges."  The  eifeminate  Bomans  took  to  wear-  Sicyonia  which  lay  on  the  coast  (of  the  Si- 

ing  it.     It  is  always  associated  with  them  nus  Corinthiacus)  was  level,  nnd  thc  city  of 

or  with  harlots.   Why  these  persons  should  Sicyon,  its  capital,  was  origiually  on  the 

be  called  by  a  name  wbich  means  a  she-  plain,  aboutaraileandahalffromtheshore. 

wolf  is  obvious.     According  to  Livy  the  But  this  was  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Po- 

story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  nursed  liorcetes,  and  a  new  town  was  built  by  him, 

by  a  wolf  is  founded  on  their  having  sucked  whicb,  according  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382), 

the  breasts  of  a  '  meretrix.'     I  agree  with  stood  on  a  fortified  eminence.     Sicyon  was 

Heinrich,  who  says  *ite'  means  *go  thither/  celebrated  for  its  refinemcnts.    Amydon  is 

i.  e.  to  thc  Circus.     Ruperti  says  '  in  ma-  introduced  as  being  at  the   other  end  of 

lam  rem.'  Greece,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius  in  Mace- 

67.  Husticus  ille  tuus'\  See  last  Satire,  donia.  Homer  mentions  it  in  his  Cata- 
127,  n.  Here  he  apostrophizes  Romulus  as  logue,  II.  ii.  849.  Others,  he  says,  are 
there  he  spoke  to  Mars,  though  according  islanders,  some  from  Andros,  and  others 
to  Servius,  there  quoted,  Mars  was  callea  from  Samos,  the  name  of  which  reprefented 
Quirinus  wheu  he  was  in  a  quiet  mood.  Of  all  that  was  Tefined  and  luxurious  iu  the 
'  trechedipna '  the  Scholiast  says  they  were  earlier  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but 
Greek  shoes  (caligiilac)  wom  by  parasites  which  was  itself  much  decayed  at  this 
running  to  dinner.  The  derivation  irom  time.  Tralles  and  Alabanda  were  flourish- 
Tpix^iv  and  Zuirvov  is  obvious  enough ;  ing  towns  on  the  main  land ;  the  former  in 
and  whatever  the  thiugs  were,  the  con-  Lydia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maeauder ; 
text  shows  they  were  Grcck.  That  tbey  the  other  in  Caria,  on  the  river  Marsyas. 
were  shoes  may  be  infcrred  from  thename.  71.  JSsquiliat  dictumque']  He  chooses  to 
AIso  a  parasite  was  called  rpex^Sctirfor.  represent  the  city  by  an  important  part  of 
Beyond  this  nothing  can  bc  said  with  cer-  it,  including  the  third  and  fifbh  Regions, 
tainty  about  *  trechedipna,'  which  is  found  which  comprised  the  Elsquiline  and  Vimi- 
nowhere  else.  '  Rubticus '  does  not  here  nal  hills,  and  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
mean  a  rustic  literally,  but  the  descendants  Rome.  Mons  Y ipiinalis  was  supposed  to 
of  rustics;  and  Henninius'  supposition,  have  becn  so  called  from  an  osier  plantation 
therefore,  that  Juvenal  is  indignant  that  that  grew  on  the  top  of  it.  He  says,  these 
even  the  rustics  uf  Italy  should  be  shod  slaves  are  brought  to  Rome,  to  be  intro- 
like  Greeks,  despising  their  native  shoes,  is  duced  into  great  houscs,  and  becorae  so 
not  to  be  regarded,  as  tbe  next  verse  might  necessar^'  to  tliera  as  to  be  thcniselves  the 
have  told  him.  heart  and  virtual  masters  of  those  houses. 

68.  Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo.']  This  he  follows  up  by  a  description  of  their 
*  Ceroma '  {ictipwfia)  was  a  preparation  of  character,  quick  talents,  reckless  efirontery, 
clay,  oil,  and  wax,  with  which  the  Greek  and  great  abundance  of  words,  which,  con- 
wrestlers  were  anointed.  '  Niceteria  *  (viKn-  «idering  the  licence  the  Romans  gave  their 
r4\pia)  here  means  the  prizes  of  victory  upper  slaves,  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
for  wrestliug,  a  practice  only  introduced  at  results  he  fears. 
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Viscera  magnarum  domuum  dominique  fiituri. 

Ingenium  velox^  audacia  perdita,  sermo 

Promptus  et  Isaeo  torrentior.     Ede  quid  illum 

Esse  putes  ?  quem  vis  hominem  seeum  attulit  ad  nos  :     75 

Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 

Augur^  schoenobates^  medicus^  magus  :  omnia  novit. 

Graeculus  esuriens  in  caelum  jusseris  ibit. 

Ad  summam^  non  Maurus  erat  neque  Sarmata  nec  Thrax 

Qui  simipsit  pennas^  mediis  sed  natus  Athenis. 80  f 

Horum  ego  non  fugiam  conchylia  ?  me  prior  ille 
Signabit  ?  fultusque  toro  meliore  recumbet 
Advectus  Romam  quo  pruna  et  cottona  vento  ? 

72.  Viscera  magnarufn  domuurn]  'Do-  grammar  and   rhetoric,  were   mostly  fo- 

mus '  has  its  dative  and  ablfitive  singular,  reigners  and  freedmen.      These  subjects 

and  genitive  and  accasative  plural,  of  the  formed  the  regular  teaching  of  a  Roman 

second  or  fourth   declension.    The  other  boy,  till  hc  put  on  the  '  toga  virilis/  and 

casesare  of  thefourth.  See  Servius  onVirgil,  rhetoric  he  oontinued  afberwards.  ' Aliptes ' 

Aen.  ii.  445 :  "  Turres  ac  tecta  domorum."  seems  to  mean  '  a  trainer/  the  name  being 

74.  Isaeo  torrentior,']  This  Isaeus  was  a  taken  fVom  the  '  ceroma '  with  which  the 

rhetorician  of  great  eminence  who  lived  in  wrestlers  were  greased  (v.  68).    The  Latin 

Juvenars  time.     Pliny  the  Yonnger  (Epp.  for    '  schoenobates '     was     <  funambulus.' 

ii.  3)  says  of  him,  <*  Summa  est  facultas,  These  persons  were  vcry  expert.      (See 

copia,  ubertas/'  that  he  always  spoke  ex-  below,   xiv.  266,  and   Dict.  Ant.)     The 

tempore,  but  just  as  if  he  had  written  his  professional    physicians    at    Rome    were 

speeches;  with  much  more  in  the  highest  chiefly   Greeks;   the    flrst,    according  to 

strain  of  praise.     '  Torrens '  is  repeated  in  Pliny,  having  been   one  Archagathus,  a ' 

the  same  connexion  in  S.  x.  9  and  128.     It  Peloponnesian,  who  arrived  in  Rome  1..U.C. 

is  likeHorace'sdescriptionofPindHr(C.iv.  585.     But  the  chief  *  medici '  were  either 

2.  5) :  slaves  or  f^reedmen  living  in  &milies. 

78.  Chraeculu9  eeuriens]     *The  starve- 

"  Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis  imbres  ling  Greek,  bid  him  fly  up  to  the  skies  and 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas  he'll  d6  it '  (or  try).     This  seems  to  have 

Fervet  immensusque  ruit  proftmdo  been  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.   Horace 

Pindarus  ore."  says,  **  Caelum   ipsum  petimus  stultitia " 

(C.  i.  8.  38).     Juvenal  adds,  *  In  short  (if 

JSde  quid  illuml  *Come  tell  us  what  youdoubtme),  itwasnootherthanaGreek, 

you  think  he  is  (tbat  is,  what  is  his  par-  bom  in  the  heart  of  Athens,  who  put  on 

ticular  acoomplishment).   )Vhy,  he  is  eveiy  wings  and  flew.'     Daedalus  was  generally 

thing  or  any  thing  you  please/    Heinrich  reputed  to  have  been  an  Athenian.    '  Jus* 

reads,  on  his  own  conjectufeT^^e  jubes.'  seris '  is  *  suppose  you  bid  him/  on  which 

But  the  evidence  of  all  the  MSS.  is  in  fa-  construction,  see  Key^s  L.  G.  1227  b,  and 

vour  of  *  putes.'   Heinrich  says  the  indica-  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  1.  45.      Johnson  has 

tive  is  wanted  after  *ede/as  below  (v.296)»  gpven  this  verse  a  tum  which  changes  its 

*ede— in  qua  te  quaero  proseucha;'  but  he  meaning,  and  is  not  saved  by  fidelity  from 

leaves  out  *  ubi   consistas/  which   corre-  the  charge  of  coarseness. 

sponds  more  nearly  to  this  place.  *Quaero'  80.  [Ribbeck  has  *  pinnas.'] 

does  not  depend  on  *  ede.'    By  *  illum '  is  81.  fugiam    conchyUa  ?]      Their  fine 

plainly  meant  any  one  of  these  Greeks.  clothes  dyed  with  purple,  the  juice  of  the 

They  were  ready  to  open  schools  for  g^m-  shell-fish  purpura  and  murex.    Persons  of 

mar  or  rhetoric  or  geometiy  or  drawing  most   consideration  would  naturally  sign 

or  wrestling ;  to  tell  the  wlll  of  heaven  or  wills  and  so  forth  as  witnesses  before  their 

to  dance  upon  the  tight-rope;  to  administer  inferiors,  and  lie  upon  handsome  sofas  with 

medicines  or  charms ;  it  was  all  the  same  fine  coverings  (*  stragulae  vestes.'  See  Hor. 

to  them.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  S.  ii.  3.  118,  n.). 

Grammatioi  and  Rhetorici»  or  teachers  of  83.  quo  pruna  et  cotiona  venio  ?]   Pliny 
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Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  caelum 
Hausit  Aventini,  bacca  nutrita  Sabina  ?  85 

""^Tluid,  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima  laudat 
Sermonem  indocti,  faciem  deformis  amici^ 
Et  longum  invalidi  coUum  cervicibus  aequat 
Herculis,  Antaeum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis, 
Miratur  vocem  angustam,  qua  deterius  nec  90 

IUe  sonat  quo  mordetur  gallina  marito. 
Haec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare ;  sed  illis 
Creditur.     An  melior  quum  Thaida  sustinet,  aut  quum 
Uxorem  comoedus  agit  vel  Dorida  nullo 
Cultam  palliolo  ?     Mulier  nempe  ipsa  videtur  95 

^rJon  persona  loqui  ;[^  vacua  et  plana  omnia  dicas 
Infra  ventriculum  et  tenui  distantia  rima. ) 


(H.  N.  xiii.  5)  says  <  cottoDa '  was  the  name  by  Cicero ;  and  Quintilian  remarks  (viii.  3) 

of  small  figs  from  Syria.    He  alao  speaks  that  it  appears  more  commonly  in  that 

in  the  Bame  placeof  plumsfrom  Damascus,  number  than  the  sing^Ur  (see  Forcellini). 

of  which   both  were   well   known  to  the  Antaens,  the  giant  wrestler  of  Libya,  wbs 

Italians  (utramque  jam  familiarem  Italiae).  beaten  by  Hercules  only  by  lifling  him  up 

Martial  mentions  thc  kiud  of  baskets  in  from  his  mother  earth,  from  whom  he  got 

which  'cottona'  were  imported,  conical-  all  his  strength,  and  so  squeezing  him  to 

shaped  wicker-baskets  (xiiL  28) :  death.      There  were  many  pictures  and 

u  Tx        4.«u'            i.  -j.                 4.        A*i.  sculptures  representing  the  scene ;  and  Ju- 

«Hw»  t.bi  qn«e  tort«  yenerunt  condit»  ^^  P  ^^^  P^  j^  ^^  |„^  ^  ^     ^he 

Sir^o;.  forent  cottona  flcn.  erant."  f™»»'?  '"^^'^^,  "''^^  '~°"'  P*"'*'  ^^ 

^*  Lucan  (iv.  597,  sqq.). 

To  these  imported  fruits  the  '  bacca  Sa-  91.  quo  mordetur gaUina  marilo.']  There 

bina  *  is  opposed, — the  olive  grown  on  the  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poets  sometimes 

Sabine  hills,  where  they  still  grow  in  abun-  used  the  construction  of  the  ablative  of  the 

dauce.    The  Aventine  is  put  for  Rome  as  agent  without  the  preposition  a,  and  that 

the   £squiliae   and  Viminal  were   above.  '  quo/  the  readlng  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  right. 

'  Hausit  caeluni^^is  borrowed  iVom  Virgil,  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  6.  2.     'Marito'  is 

Aen.  X.  899 :  "  ut  aoras  Suspiciens  hausit  put  in  the  ablative  by  attraction,  as  (Hor. 

caelum  mentemquajrecepit."  Ruperti  adopts  S.  i.  4.  2)  "  Atque  fdii  quorum  comoedia 

the  reading  of  a  few  MSS.,  'Aventinum.'  prisoa  virorum  esti"  (Ib.   10.   16)  "  Illi 

Either  form  will  do.  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 

86.  Quidf  quod  adulandi]   I  have  re-  92.  $ed  ilUs  CrediturJ]  *  We  may  flatter 

moved  the  note  of  interrogation  that  g^ne-  just  as  they  do,  but  they  are  believed  (and 

rallyappearsafter 'quid.' Seebelow,  V.  147.  we  are  not).'     They   knew   how  to  ad- 

It  mtroduces  another  illustration  of.  the  minister  flattery  so  as  to  make  a  man  believe 

subject,  a  oommon  use  of  'quid'  and  'quid  himself  whattheyrepresented.  Aninstance 

enim.'     (See  Hor.  S.  i.  1.7,  note.)    Cicero  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  the 

cautiotts  his  brother  Quintus  particularly  life  of  Nero  (c.  22).      He  had  a  great 

against  the  Greeks  in  his  province  (Asia).  opinion  of  his  musical  talents,  and  paid  a 

A  very  few,  he  says,  were  worthy  of  old  visit  to  Greece  in  order  to  display  them 

Greece :  "  Sic  vero  (as  times  now  go)  fal-  there.    He  sang  at  a  dinner  party,  and 

laces  snnt  permulti  et  leves  et  diutuma  being  highly  applauded,  he  is  said  to  have 

servitute  adnimiam  assentationem  eruditi."  cried,  "  ^Ios  scire  audire  Graeoos,  solosque 

(Ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1.  5.)  se  et  studiis  suis  dignos." 

88.  coUum  cervicihut  aequaf]  'CoIIum*  93.  An  melior  quum  Thaida  suetinet,] 

signifles  the  whole  neck  before  and  behind,  '  Is  there  a  better  actor  than  he  when  he 

iucladiiig  the  throat ;  '  cervix  '  the  hiuder  plays  a  courtezan,  or  a  chaste  matron,  or 

part,  where  the  strength  of  the  neck  lies.  an  unveiled  strumpet  ?     You  could  declare 

'  Cervix '  is  only  used  in  the  plural  number  it  was  a  woman  before  you,  not  a  maaked 
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Nec  tamen  Antioehus,  nec  erit  mirabilis  illic 
Aut  Stratocles  aut  cum  molli  Demetrius  Haemo : 
Natio  comoeda  est.     Rides,  majore  cachinno  loo 

Concutitur ;  flet  si  lacrimas  conspexit  amici, 
Nec  dolet ;  igniculum  brumae  si  tempore  poscas^ 
Accipit  endromidem  ;  si  dixeris,  aestuo^  sudat.     ^^^ 
Non  sumus  ergo  pares :  melior  qui  semper  et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum,  105 

A  facie  jactare  manus^  laudare  paratus  |^ 
Si  bene  ructavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amieus^ 
^i  trulla  inverso  crepitum  dedit  aurea  fundo.  y 
Praeterea  sanctam  nihil  est  et  ab  inguine  tutum : 

man.'     The  mask  is  put  for  tlie  man  K.  But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  sultry 

who  wbre'  it.    *  Palliolum '  waa  a  emall  and  hot  for  my  complerion. 

aquare  ck)th  wom  over  the  head  to  protect  O.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very  sultry 

it  from  the  weather,  pr,  in  the  case  of  pros-  as  it  were,  I  can't  tell  how." 

titutes,  to  hide  the  fiu».    Men  only  wore 

it  when  they  were  sick,  wherefote  Ovid  re-  The  Scholiast  quotes  from  Terence  (Eun. 

commend»  the  lover  to  wear  it  (A.  A.  i.  ii.  2.  19)  Gnatho'8  speech:    "Negat  quis, 

733,  8q.)  :  ^c^  >  t^t,  aio :  postremo  imperavi  egomet 

mihi  Omnia  assentari." 

"Arguat  et  macies  animum  ;  nec  turpe  104.  iVoM««in««eryo  |>ar«.t:]  Thisverse 

putaris  Jahn  marks  as  spurious  [and  Ribbeck  also]. 

Fklliolum  nitidis  implicmsse  oomis."  It  is  hard  to  say  whv.  '  The  MSS.  all  have 

it,  and  John  of  Salisbury  quotes  it  (Nugae, 

For  *  nuUo '  Jahn  has  adopted  the  conjec-  &c.  iii.  4).    See  v.  108,  n. 

tural  word  'pullo.'     AU  the  MSS.  have  106.  Afaciejaetarfimanut,']  Bringing 

*  nullo ; '  and  Friscian  quotes  the  verse  with  the  hand  to  the lips  and  kissing  it,  to  throw 

that  word  (iii.  7.  41).    The  note  explains  the  kiss  towards  a  person  by  way  of  respect, 

the  force  of '  nullo.'  as  (iv.  118)  "  Blandaque  devexae  jactaret 

98.  Nee  tamen  AnHoehiUy']   '  And  yet  -^basia  rhedae."     (See  also  vi.  584^  n.)    In 

there  (in   Ghreece)  even  Antiochus,  Stra-  Phaedrus  (v.  7)  a  musician,  in  retum  for 

tocles,  Demetrius,  ahd  Haemus  would  not  the  applause  of  the  audicnce,  which  he 

be  thought  much  of,  for  they  are  a  nation  supposes  is  mcant  for  him,  kisses  his  hand 

of  comic  actors.'   Stratodes  and  Demetrius  by  way  of  acknowledgment : 
are  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (xi.  3. 178). 

Haemas  is  referrod  to  in  S.  vi.  199  with  «Inphiususconsurrectumest.  Jactatbasia 

Carpophorus;   he  and  Antiochus  are  not  Tibicen;  gratulari  fautores  putat." 
found  elsewhere. . 

103.  AccipU  endromidem ;]  This  was  a  Tacitus  says  of  Otho,  "Nec  deerat  pro- 

thick  Gaulish  blanket,  woru  in  cold  wea-  tendens  manus  adorare  vulgus,  jacere  os- 

tber,  or  when  a  man  had  heated  himself  by  cula,  et  omnia  serviliter  pro  dominatione." 

mnning,  frt>m  which  the  name  is  derived.  (Hist.  i.  36.)     'Adorare'  is  derived  frt)m 

Martiaf  has  an  epigram  upon  it  describing  this  custom,  which  is  of  £astem  origin. 

its  various  uses  (iv.  19).    The  diminutive  With  us  it  implies  more  familiarity  than  it 

'igniculum'  is  oiten  lued  by  Cicero  in^^a  did  with  the  ancients.    The  old  commen- 

metaphorical  sense ;  there  is  no  particular  tators  have  mistaken  the  passage,  except 

force  in  it  here.     Gifford  quotes  Hamlefs  Holyday,  who  thinks  this  may  be  its  mean- 

dialogue  with  Osric:  ing.    It  can  be  nothing  else.    Oifibrd's 

translation, "  At  deeds  of  shame  their  hands 

"  O.  I  thank  your  lordship,  *tis  very  hot.  admiring  raise,"  is  quite  wrong.    Drj'den 

JBf.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  veiy  cold ;  the  speaks  of  "  the  panegyrick  hand." 

wind  is  northerly.  108.  Si  trulla  inverso']  *  Tralla,'  which 

O.  It  is  indiffercnt  cold,  my  lord,  indeed.  is  connected  with  the  Greek  rpvfikioy,  is 
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Non  matrona  Laris,  non  filia  virgo,  neque  ipse  i  lo 

Sponsus  levis  adhuc,  non  filius  ante  pudicus. 
Horum  si  nihil  est,  aviam  resupinat  amici. 
y^cire  volunt  secreta  domus  atque  inde  timeri. 
Et  quoniam  coepit  Graecorum  mentio,  transi 

Gymnasia  atque  audi  facinus  majoris  abollae.  115 

Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum 

uscd  for  a  driiiking-cup  and  a  washing-  greater  philosophers/  as  if  it  were  '  transi 

basin.     It  ecems  here  to  be  used  for  a  more  ad  gymnasia.'     And  this  is  a  legitimate 

homely  vessel,  which  one  rich  man  at  least,  construction,  as  in  Plautus  (Stich.  iil.  1.  3)  : 

if  Martial  says  tnie  (i.  38),  chose  to  have  **  £go  per  hortum  amicam  transibo  meam.'* 

of  gold  or  gilt.     The  Scholiast  and  com-  Heinrich  takes  it  thisway,  and  sodoGran- 

incntators  are  divided  in  respcct  to  the  in-  gaeus  and  others,  and  I  agree  with  theui. 

terpretation.    Thc  decent  one  may  be  thus  The  philosophers'  schools  were  called  '  gym- 

giveu,  '*ifwithuptumedbottom  thegoldcn  nasia'  because  they  commonly  held  theni 

goblet  smacks;"  that  is,  if  the  great  man  in  buildingserectedforgymnasticexercisei*. 

drinks  off  a  large  bumper  at  a  draught  and  'Crimen  nifyoris  aboUae '  the  Scholiast  sayfi 

smacks  his  lips  as  if  he  had  done  a  great  was  a  proverb :  *'  Quasi  majoris  togae,  id 

thing.     I  am  afraid  this  version  will  not  do  cst,  sceleria  potioris."     He  adds,  *'  vel  per 

iu  connexion  with  what  goes  before.    John  ironiam  dixit  quasi  sanctioris  philosophiae." 

of  Salisbury  in  his  quotation  substitutes  (or  The  origin  of  the  saying,  I  think,  must  re- 

tlie  writer  of  his  MS.  had  done  so)  the  fol-  main  doubtful.    It  means  iu  some  way  or 

lowing  linc  for  this,  *'Quod  proferre  palam  other  a  greater  crimc.     <  AboIIa,^  which  is 

non  possit  lingua  pudica,"  which  shows  derived  from  &fi/3oAXc£,  a  form  of  iivafioxitt 

what  his  notion  of  the  meaning  was.     It  is  nsed  in  the  next  Satire  (v.  76),  and  then 

hIso  sliows  thatthe  ecclesiasticsof  the  mid-  it  is  worn  by  a  senutor.     It  was  probably 

dle  ages  altered  parts  that  they  did  not  like,  used  indiscriminately  for  the  outer  gar- 

a  remark  Heinrich  makes  on  ii.  109  above.  ment  womout  of  doors,  whether  *Iacema/ 

110.  Non  matrona  Larist']  'Laris'  meaus  '  pallinm/  or  whatever  it  might  be,  or  tho 

'a  man'8  house/  as  "inopemque  patemi  military 'sagum.'    Some  suppose  '  m^joris 

Et  laris  et  fundi."     (Hor.  £pp.  ii.  2.  51.)  aboUae/  to  be  cquivalent  to '  duplice  panno ' 

*  Sponsus '  was  one  who  was  betrothed  to  a  in   Horace,  which  was  the  dress  of  the 

woman,as  'sponsa'  was  a  woman  who  was  Cynics  (see  note  on  Epp.  i.  17.  25);  and 

betrothed  to  a  man.    A  youth  could  not  tbis  is  against  this  interpretation,  for  he 

contract  marriage  till  he  had  ceased  to  be  goes  on  immediately  to  say  the  man  was  a 

'impubes/  the  time  of   which  was  not  Stoic. 

strictly  defined,  but  was  generally  taken  to        116.  Stoicus  oecidit  BareamJ]  Servilius 

be  fourteen.     But  a  contract  of  marriage  Barea  Soranus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  in 

might  be  made  afler  seven,  and  a  child  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  a  man  of  high 

might  so  be  '  sponsus.'    By  a  law  passed  in  character.     He  fell  utider  the  displeasure 

the  time  of  Augustus  a  g^rl  might  uot  be  of  Nero»  and  was  charged  with  treasonable 

betrothed  till  she  was  ten,  the  age  of  pu-  practices,  and  his  daughter  Servilia  with 

berty  being  twelve  firom  the  earliest  times.  aiding    him.     They   were  condemned    to 

113.  Scire  volunt  secreta  domue]  Tliis  dcath.  The  chief  witn^  against  them  wag 
is  givcn  as  the  reason  for  their  intimacy  P.  Eg^atiusCcIer,  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  xvi. 
with  the  women  of  tbe  house,  tbat  they  32)  speaks  of  as  "  cliens  Sorani  et  tunc 
miglit  get  the  master^s  secrets  out  of  them,  emptus  ad  opprimendum  amicum :"  and  ho 
and  so  have  him  in  their  power  (v.  57).  adds :  "  auctoritatem  Stoicae  sectae  prae- 
[Ribbeck  omits  '  Scire  volunt  *  to '  Graeco-  ferebat,  habitu  et  ore  ad  exprimendum 
rum  mentio.']  imaginem  honesti  exercitus,  cetemm  animo 

114.  transi  Oymnasia]  It  is  doubted  perfidiosus,  subdolus,  avaritiam  ac  libidiuem 
whether  this  means,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  occultans."  The  man  was  afterwards,  in 
'  pass  bv,'  that  is,  '  say  no  more  of  the  Vespasian^s  reign,  charged  with  this  ofienco 
gymnasia,  and  let  us  go  od  to  a  crime  of  a  by  Musonius  Ru^s,  and  was  condemned  to 
larger  sort ; '  or,  whether,  as  Lubiuus  sup-  death.  Rufus  spe^s  of  him  as  "  perditor 
poses, '  let  us  pass  on  to  the  schools,  and  cormptorque  amici,  et  cujus  se  magistmm 
ept^ak  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  your  ferebat ; "  which  explains '  discipulum,'  and 
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Discipulumque  senex,  ripa  nutritus  in  illa 

Ad  quam  Gorgonei  delapsa  est  pinna  caballi. 

Non  est  Romano  cuiquam  locus  hic,  ubi  regnat 

Protogenes  aliquis  vel  Diphilus  aut  Hermarcus,  120 

Qui  gentis  vitio  nunquam  partitur  amicum, 

Sohis  habet.     Nam  quum  facilem  stillavit  in  aurem 

Exiguum  de  naturae  patriaeque  veneno, 

Limine  summoveor ;  perierunt  tempora  longi 

Servitii.     Nusquam  minor  est  jactura  cUentis.  125  T 

Quod  porro  officium,  ne  nobis  blandiar,  aut  quod 
Pauperis  hic  meritum,  si  curet  nocte  togatus 
Currere,  quum  praetor  Hctorem  impellat  et  ire 
Praecipitem  jubeat  dudum  vigilantibus  orbis, 
Ne  prior  Albinam  et  Modiam  collega  salutet  ?  130 

Divitis  hic  servi  claudit  latus  ingenuorum 

siipports  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  against  a  penoQ  overboard '  is  a  common  con versa- 

a  conjectnre  of  Ritter^s  adopted  by  Mr.  tional  phrase  with  us,  meaning  to  get  rid 

Mayor  [and  Ribbeck]  'discipaUim'  (Tac.  of  him. 
Uist.  iv.  10.  40).    See  note  on  S.  i.  33.  126.   Quod  porro  qfficium,']    He  here 

117.  ripa  nutritut  in  illa]  The  Scholiast  cnters  npon  a  subiect  we  have  had  before 

says  this  was  thc  city  of  Tarsus,  which  was  (S.  i.  101,  n.).    He  says '  what  is  the  good 

situated  on  the  banks  of  the  -Cydnus  in  of  the  poor  man*s  service  and  attentions  if 

Cilicia,   and  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  betters  are  to  become  his  rivals,  and 

founded  'by  Perseus.    Pegasus,  who  is  said  when  he  takes  pains  to  run  before  daybreak 

to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  rich,  he  finds  a  prae- 

Medusa,  when  Perseus  slew  her  at  Tartessus  tor  has  got  there  before  hiu)  ? '     *  Porro ' 

in  Spain,  is  supposed  to  have  dropped  a  means  *to  proceed,'  'in  the  next  place.' 

hoof  here  {rapiris),  and  thus  to  have  given  '  Ne  nobis  blandiar '  is  another  way  of  say- ' 

its  name  to  the  city.    But  this  is  not  what  ing  <to  speak  the  truth.'     It  seems  like  a 

Juvenal  says,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  conversational  idiora,  as  *  si  verum  admit- 

what  place  he  means^  timus'  below,  v.  171.    As  to  ^togatus/  sec 

120.  JProtogenes  ali^it]  All  these  are  S.  i.  96.     There  were  at  this  time  eightecn 

Greek  names  representing  parasites,  who  praetors  in  the  city  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  34). 

contrived  to  monopolize  their  greatfriends  £ach  praetor  had  two  lictors  allowed  him. 

as  only  Greeks  were  wont  ('gentis  vitio').  '  Ire  praecipitem  jubeat'  is  a  common  ex- 

llie  Scholiast  calls  them  juovo^iXm.   What  pression  of  haste.    'Orbus' was  the  legal 

follows  is  bitter  enough.    As  to  '  summo-  word  for  a  married  person  who  had  no 

veor '  see  S.  i.  37,  n.  children.    The  speaker  means  to  say  these 

125.  jactura  clieniis.]  It  must  be  re-  rich  iadies  have  long  been  up  waiting  for 

membered  that  the  word  *  cliens'  is  used  to  their  visitors,  and  the  praetor  is  in  a  fHght 

express  a  totally  difierent  relation  between  lest  one  of  his  colleagues  should  get  to  the 

patron  and  dependant  from  what  it  ex-  house  before  him. 

pressed  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic.        131.  Divitit  hic  servi^  *  Claudere  latns ' 

At  this  tirae  it  did  not  involve  a  legal  and  means  in  eflfect  to  give  a  man  you  are  walk- 

political  distinction,  and  meant  no  more  ing  with  the  wall.     See  note  on  Horace, 

than  a  humble  friend,  a  dependant;  who  S.  ii.  6.  17.     "  Ne  tamen  iUi  Tu  comes  ex- 

looked  to  another  for  support,  counsel,  and  terior  si  postulet  ire  recuses.     Utne  tegam 

so  forth.     *  Jactura '  is  exphiined  by  For-  spurco  Damae  latus  ?"  Ulysses  asks  indig- 

cellini  as  "  avo/SoX^  quod  ex  navi  in  mare  nantly.     The  '  servus '  is  now  a  freedman, 

jacitur    in  tempestate,   ejus  exonerandae  and  the  young  gentleman  is  glad  to  wait 

causa."     **  *  Jacturam  facere '  is  to  throw  a  upon  him.     '  Ingenuus '  is  oue  bom  of  free 

thing  away^it  scemSjto  save  the  rest."  parents  (see  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  6,  n.).    'Alter' 

(Loug  on  Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  12.)   <  To  throw  means  the  freedman,  and  what  follows  is 
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Filius :  alter  enim  quantum  in  legfione  tribuni 
Accipiunt  donat  Calvinae  vel  Catienae^ 
Ut  semel  atque  iterum  super  illam  palpitet :  at  tu^ 
Quum  tibi  vestiti  facies  scorti  placet,  haeres  135 

_^Et  dubitas  alta  Chionen  deducere  sella. 

Da  testem  Romae  tam  sanctum  quam  fuit  hospes 
Numinis  Idaei ;  procedat  vel  Numa  vel  qui 
Servavit  trepidam  flagranti  ex  aede  Minervam; 
Protinus  ad  censum^  de  moribus  ultima  fiet  140 

Quaestio :  ^^  quot  pascit  servos  ?  quot  possidet  agri 
Jugera?  quam  multa  magnaque  paropside  coenat?^^ 

only  R  way  of  saying  he  wm  veiy  rich  and  twenty-twoyearsPontifexMazimuSyshortly 

conld  indnlge  himself  as  he  pleased.  after  he  was  promoted  to  that  office  rescued 

132.  quantum  in  legione  tribuni  Ae-  the  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
cipiutW\  It  does  not  appear  what  thc  pay  of  when  that  was  on  fire.  He  lost  his  sight  on 
a  tribune  was,  but  we  may  conclnde  from  that  occadon  (see  vi.  265,  "  Lepidi  caecive 
this  passage  that  it  was  not  a  small  sum  Metelli ").  The  Romans  professed  to  have 
compared  with  prices  in  these  times.  In-  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  the  orig^nal  Trojan 
deed,  thc  pay  was  so  good  tliat  it  passed  palladium,  brought  from  Troy  by  Aeneas. 
into  a  proverb,  as  Lipsius  says  (de  Mil.  The  oldest  tradition  made  it  an  image  not 
Roni.  V.  16),  quoting  Pliny  (H.  N.  zxxv.  3),  of  Pallas  Athene,  bnt  of  another  damsel  of 
who  speaking  of  costly  candefaibra  from  that  name  (Pallas),  whom  the  goddess  slew. 
Aegina  says,  ''nec  pudet  tribunorum  mili-  But  this  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  posses- 
tarium  salariis  cmere.''  sion  of  the  image  was  counted  a  sufficient 

133.  Ca/r»»a«v«^Ca^»0fiatf,]Theserepre-  pledge  of  the  help  of  Minerva  and  the 
sent  women  of  birth.    Such  a  one,  related    safety  of  Rome. 

to  Augustns  and  sister  of  L.  Silanus,  is  140.  Protinus  ad  centum,']  Tliey  dircctly 

mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  4).  look  at  the  man's  income,  not  his  charactcr, 

135.  vestiiifacies  scorti']  She  in  pursuit  which  is  the  last  question  they  ask.     "  Vir- 

of  her  trade  would  appear  in  a  toga,  car-  tus  postnummos"  (Hor.  Epp.  i.l.  64). 

ried  about  in  a  chair  (S.  i.65,  n.),  toinvite  141.  quot  paacit  $ervoMf\  The  slaves  in 

and  be  inspected  by  customers.    Or  else  she  some  households  at  this  time,  if  the  state- 

sat  in  a  chair  in  her  house,  and  those  who  ments  on  record  are  to  be  believcd,  were 

came  in  'to  admire  must  pay  her  well  before  counted  by  thousands.    There  must  have 

she  would  get  down.    To  invite  her  from  been  many  masters  who  had  slaves  by  hun- 

her  sella,  whichever  it  was,  would  be  the  dredsin  their  <familiaurbana'and'm8tica* 

same  as  to  consent  to  her  price.     Seneca  together.     (On  this  subject  see  Becker^s 

(de  Benef.  i.  9)  says  a  man  was  counted  a  Qallus,  Exc.  on  the  slave  family.)     Pliny 

barbarian  and  hated  by  the  women  "  si  (H.  N.  xviii.  6)  complains  of  the  extent  of 

quis  conjugem  in  aella  prostare  vetuit  et  the  lands  hcld  by  single  owners,  and  says  it 

vulgo  admissis  inspectoribus  vehi  undique  is  ruining  the  cultivation  of  Italy,  and  that 

perspicuam."    Chione  is  a  name  that  is  thesamemischief  wasextendingtothepro- 

fbund  repeatedly  in  Martial.  vinces:  *' Verumque  confitentibus  latifundia 

137.  Da  tettem  Momae']  He  goes  on  to  say  perdidere  Italiam ;  jam  vero  et  provincias." 

honest  poor  men  are  not  believed  at  Rome  He  refers  to  Virgirs  maxim,  "  Laudato  in- 

on  thcir  oath.     By  the  host  of  the  Idaean  gentia  rnra,  Exiguum  colito"  (Georg.  ii. 

divinity,  Cybele,   hc  means   P.  Cornelius  412).   The  word '  latifundia '  seems  to  have 

Scipio  NasTca,  who  for  his  great  merits  was  been  invented  at  this  time  to  express  these 

chosen  by  the  senate  to  escort  the  image  large  farms.     It  is  not  found  earlier  than 

of  that  goddess,  which  was  brought  iVom  Pliny.  Seneca  makes  great  complaints  upon 

Pcssinus  to  Rome  a.u.c.  550  (sce  S.  ii.  the  same  subject  in  a  variety  of  places, 

111,  n. :   Livy,  xxix.  14;  xxxv.  10).     L.  which  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mayor.  (Senec. 

Caecilius  Metellus,  who  triumphed  during  £pp.  88, 89.)  *  Possidet '  means  the  owner. 

the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  twice  consul,  14,2,  paropside'}  This  is  one  of  the  many 

once  roagister  equitum,  dictator,  and  for  names  the  Romans  had  for  their  dishes. 
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Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorunx  servat  in  arca 
Tantum  habet  et  fidei.     Jures  lieet  et  Samothracum 
Et  nostrorum  aras  contemnere  fulmina  pauper  i45 

Creditur  atque  deos,  dis  ignoscentibus  ipsis. 
Quid,  quod  materiam  praebet  causasque  jocorum 
Omnibus  hic  idem,  si  foeda  et  scissa  lacerna^ 
Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alter 
Pelle  patet :  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum  150 

J^tque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 
Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridjiculos  homines  facit.     '^Exeat/'  inquit, 
"  Si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri 
Cujus  res  legi  non  suflBcit,  et  sedeant  hic  155 

Lenonum  pueri  quocunque  in  fomice  nati, 
Hic  plaudat  nitidi  praeconis  filius  inter  ^ 
Pinnirapi  cultos  juvenes  juvenesque  lanistae.'* 


borrowed  from  the  Greek.    See  Hor.  S.  ii.  "  quid  enim  majore  cachinno 

2.  4y  n.  Excipitur  vulgi  quam  pauper  Apicius  ?  " 

143.  Quantum  qmsque  *iia]  So  the  world        ^gg    « JExe<U,"  inquU,  ] 
saysy  acoording  to  Horace,  "tanti  quan- 

tum  habeaa  sis"  (S.  i.  1.  62,  where  see  "  Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cover^d  benchea 
note).  rise, 

144.  Jures  lieet  et  Samotkracum]  The  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  cries." 
moatsecretmysteriesknowntotbeancienta  (Dryden.) 
were  oonnected  with  the  worship  of  the  This  personwas  called  'designator'  (Pka- 
Cabiri,  deities  of  whose  naturelittleiskuown  tus,  Poen.  Prol.  18,  sqq.,  quoted  on  Horace, 
(see  Dict.  Myth.).  They  were  worshipped  Epp.  i.  7.  6).  The  five  following  lines 
in  more  than  one  island  of  the  Aegean,  but  mnst  be  given  to  this  functionary,  whom 
innonesosolemnlyasinSamothracejwhich  they  do  not  fit  very  well;  but  that  does 
retainsits  ancient  name,  and  lies  in  the  north  not  much  matter. 

of  that  sea.     He  says  thongh  a  poor  man         154.  de  pulvino  aurgat  equeHri^  That  is, 

swore  by  the  altars  of  these  awful  divinities  let  him  leave  the  seats  of  the  equites,  the 

and  those  of  his  country  to  boot,  he  wonld  fourteen  front  rows  of  the  theatre,  which 

not*be  believed,  for  it  would  be  supposed  he  had  cushions  and  were  reserved  for  that 

was  reckless  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  order  by  a  law  (a.u.c.  687)  proposed  by 

and  that  they  only  smiled  at  a  poor  man's  the  tribune   L.  Boscius  Otho.    Any  one 

peijury  and  pardoned  it — a  very  bitter  way  who  had  the  equestrian  census  of  400,000 

of  speaking.    Ajb  to  swearing  by  the  altar,  sesterces  might  take  his  place  there.   Hor. 

which  was  common,  see  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  Epod.  iv.  15,  n. : 

ii.  1. 16 :  "  Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen        „  a^:i:v.,„„„«  ««««„„«  :„  ,«•:».:.  ««„^ 
Donimus  aras  „         ^  *~  "  Sedihbusque  magnus  m  pnmw  eques 

147.  Quid,  quod]  Seo  above,  v.  86,  n.  ^^^«°«  oontempto  sedet." 

As  to  '  lacema,'  see  S.  i.  27,  n.  *  Sordidulus'  Here  might  oome  then  the  pander  or  the 

is  a  diminutive  that  is  not  found  elsewhere.  fat  auctioneer,  or  the  gladiator  and  the 

'  Calceus '  was  a  walking  shoe,  and  all  tbese  trainer.   '  Praecones '  were  criers  of  varions 

remarks  bear  on  the  appearance  of  the  poor  sorts.    See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  86 :  "  Si 

man  out  of  doors,  where  he  is  obliged  to  praeco  parvas  aut  ut  fuit  ipse  coactor  Mer- 

show  his  poverty  among  well-dressed  up-  cedes  sequerer."  The  '  pinnirapus '  was  one 

starts  who  sneer  at  him.    Horace  speaks  of  of  the  many  sorts  of  gladiators.     He  may 

poverty  as  *magnum  opprobrinm'  (C.  iii.  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  bccausc 

24. 42),  and  its  mortifications  will  continue  it  was  his  business  to  snatch  a  feather  from 

while  the  world  lasts.    Compare  xi.  2 :  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  this  we  are 
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Sic  libitum  vano  qui  nos  distinxit  Othoni. 

Quis  gener  hic  placuit  censu  minor  atque  puellae  i6o 

Sarcinulis  impar  ?  quis  pauper  scribitur  heres  ? 

Quando  in  consilio  est  Aedilibus  ?     Agmine  facto 

Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Quirites. 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

Res  angusta  domi :  sed  Romae  durior  illis  165 

Conatus  ;^jrmagno  hospitium  miserabile^  magno 

told  by  Varro  waB  worn  by  tbe  Samnites,  and  nothing  more.     '  lu  consilio '  is  eqni- 

anotber  class.   Tbe  narae  is  not  foundelse-  valent  to  'assessor/  and  tbatmeans  a  legal 

wbere.    '  Lauistae '  were  tbe  persons  wbo  adviser  to  a  magistrate,  sucb  as  onr  own 

trained  tbe  gbtdiators  in  tbeir  <  ludi/  train-  magistrates  bave.  Tbe  assessor  to  an  Aedile 

ing-scbools,  eitber  on  tbeir  own  account  to  need  be  but  a  bumble  person,  but  even  to 

let  them  out,  or  for  private  persons.  tbis  a  poor  man  was  not  eligible,  acoording 

160.  cetuu  ifuftor]  Less  tban  tbe  eqnes-  to  tbis  speaker. 

trian  above  mentioned,  or  it  may  be  taken  163.  Debuerant  olim]  Tbe  commentators 

generally  for  a  man  of  small  means.    *  Sar-  refer  tbis  to  tbe  '  secessio  plebis/  b.o.  494, 

cinulis '  tbe  Scboliast  expUins  by '  dos/  and  wben  'tbe  plebs  retired  to  tbe  Mons  Sacer 

Forcellini  by  '  doti  et  opibus/  wbicb  is  not  in  a  body,  but  were  induced  to  retum  by 

satisfiictory.     Tbe  '  dos '  was  not  given  by  tbe  representations  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 

tbe  busband,  but  it  means  every  tbing  But  '  Debuerant  olim  migrasse '  means  '  it 

wbicb  on  tbe  occasion  of  a  woman's  mar-  is  long  since  tbey  bad  owed  it  (to  tbem- 

riage  was  transferred  by  bcr,  or  by  anotber  selves)  to  emigrate.'    Tbe  construction  is 

person,  to  tbe  biisband  for  tbe  purpose  of  liketbatin  ii.  115,"tempuserarjamabrum- 

enabling  him  to  sustain  tbe  cbarges  (oncra)  pere."     '  Olim '  carries  the  mind  back  to  a 

of  tbe  marriage  state.     Acbaintre,  witb  past  time,  and  tbe  past  perfect  means  that  at 

Buperti'8  approval,   explains   'sarcinulis'  tbat  time  the  duty  bad  long  lain  upon  tbem. 

by  tbe  Frencb  word  '  tronsseau/  wbich  is  Tbis  is  decisive  against  the  above  allusion, 

the  stock  of  clotbing  g^ven  to  a  woman  on  wbicb,  as  tbe  time  is  speciiic,  would  bave 

ber  marriage.      Perhaps   the  word  may  requiredtheperfecfdebuerunfeitberwitb 

only  mean  such  tbings  as  a  woman  required,  <  migprarc '  or '  migrasse.'    (See  Kcy's  L.  G. 

or  tbougbt  sbe  required,  after  ber  marriage,  1257, 1258.)  All  that  is  really  meant  is,  tbat 

and '  impar '  mcans  that  tbe  man's  property  tbe  poor  oug^bt  not  to  have  waited  at  Bome 

was  unequal  to  provide  his  wife  witb  such  tobebrougbttothiscontemptiblecondition, 

tbings.     Tbe  word  is  repeated  in  vi.  146  :  bnt  long  ago  to  have  migrated  in  a  body,  as 

"  Collige  sarcinulas  dicet  libertus  et  exi,"  be  and  bis  family  were  doing,  and  as'  tbe 

'  pack  up  your  baggage  and  be  gone,'  where  Irisb  have  been  doing  for  some  time.  '  Ag- 

a  man  is  tuming  bis  wife  out  of  doors.  mine  facto '  is  a  common  pbrase  borrowed 

Tbere  is  something  of  contempt  in  it.   Here  from  Virgil,  wbo  uses  it  repeatedly,  of  beee, 

the  speaker  means  tbat  a  poor  man  wbo  of  tbe  wiuds,  and  ofsoldiers.   Juvenaluses 

cannot  afford  to  keep  bis  wife  in  trinkets  it  again  for  swarms  of  diseases  (x.  218). 

and  finery  is  passed  by.   The  Scboliast  and  164.  Haudfacile  emergunt']  **  Slow  risos 

otbers  suppo^  *  impar '  to  be  a  word  of  wortb  by  poverty  dcpres8'd,"  is  Johnson'8 

comparison,  tbat  bis  means  are  not  equal  version,  and  he  wrote  from  experience.  Lu- 

to  the  woman's,  wbicb  is  perbaps  not  the  cretius  (u,  12)  says  it  is  pleasant  for  tbose 

meaning.  whom  philosopby  bas  raised  above  tbe  vul- 

162.  Quando  in  consilio  est  Aedilibus  ?]  gar  sort  to  look  on  and  see  men 

Tbat  is,  assessors  to  the  Aediles,  wbo  were      „  le^f^w,  ««.«.,«  ai •*•  i.     i,   i  i. 

at  tbis  time  and  bad  been  for  many  years  ^?^^  «^"^  ^»^«  °^*»  praestante  kbore 

tbe  lowost  of  tbe  magistrates.     Even  in  ^^    ^7^?,«  emergere   opes  remmque 

Cicero'8  time  the  office  was  little  above  tbe  potu-i. 

condition  of  a  private  citizen,  as  be  says  (in  *  Emergere '  means  to  emerge  from  ob- 

Verrem,  Act.  i.  c.  13,  init.),  wlien  be  bimself  scurity. 

wasAedile,*<egoautemaedilis,hocest,paulo  166.     tnoffno     hospitium    mieerabile,'] 

amplius  quam  privatus."     (Sce  note  above  '  Hospitiura '   is  bere  put  for  a  lodging, 

on  V.  31.)    Tbey  were  police-officers  now,  'coenaculum/  an    npper  story  room  in 
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Servorum  ventres  et  frugi  coenula  magno. 
Fictilibus  coenare  pudet,  quod  turpe  negavit 

Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos  mensamque  Sabellam 

Contentusque  illic  veneto  duroque  cucullo.  170 
Pars  magna  Italiae  est^  si  verum  admittimus^  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  sumit  nisi  mortuus.     Ipsa  dierum 

which  moet  poor  men  lived.     See  Hor.  gives  it  some  support.    "  In  Urbe  in  ficti- 

Epp.  i.  1.  91,  n.     Even  for  such  a  mise-  libus  vasis    manducare  tarpe   videbitur ; 

rable  lodging  the  speaker  says  they  had  to  quodsi  apud   Marsos  aut  Sabinos  vixeris 

pay  a  high  rent,  and  they  could  not  do  negabis  esse  turpe."     Ueinrich  observes, 

without  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  whose  that  in  the  Florentine  MS.  of  the  Pandect, 

bellies    must  be  filled,   and  their  frugal  onc  of  our  oldest  MSS.,  h  and  v  are  often 

family  meal  cost  a  good  deal.     Horace,  interchanged.     I   think    it    not   unlikely 

who  lived  as  plainly  as  any  man  could  do,  '  negabit '  is  the  true  reading.     The  com- 

and  was  a  bachelor,  could  not  sit  down  to  mentators  generally  suppose  Dentatus  to  be 

his  dinner  of  leeks  and  fritters  without  referred  to.     I  think  they  are  wroug.    The 

three  slaves,  which  he  considered  the  height  Marsi  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  ali  who 

of  independence  (S.  i.  6.  116).    Umbricius  were  so  were  included  under  the  name 

was  married,  and  had  childron,  and   the  Sabelli.     (See  Note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  34.) 

customary  number  of  slaves  in  every  house-  170.  veneto  duroque  cucutlo.l  *  Venetus ' 

hold  had  grown  enormously  since  the  days  is  *  sea-greeu.'     Sailors  wore  tlieir  jackets 

ofHorace.     The  domestic  slaves  had  their  of  thiscolour.   (See  Forcellini.)    'Cucullus' 

Bupper  from  the  remains  of  their  master's.  was  a  hood  attached  to  the   *  lacemae.' 

Sometimes .  they  dined  with  the   family,  Ruperti  approves  of  '  culnllus/  a  sort  of 

but  on  '  subsellia/  seats   below  the  mas-  cup,  (Hor.  A.  P.  434)  as  a  substitute  for 

ter^s  table,  where  also  the  childreu  sat.  'cucullus,'    because  Umbricius  is  talking 

But  this  in  later  times,  when  the  number  about  dining.     He  has  spoken  of  the  man's 

was  so  greatly  increased,  could  only  be  plain  table,  and  here  speaks  of  his  dress. 

confined  to  a  few   of  tbe    upper  slaves  171.  «>  verum  ctdmittimus,']  This  is  a 

and  favourites,  particularly  '  vernae/  those  sort  of  phrase  like  '  ue  nobis  blandiar  *  (v. 

bom  in  the  house.     Horace  describes  the  126).     He  says  that  no  one  wears  the  toga 

luxury  of  those  familiar  meals  very  waraily :  in  a  large  part  of  Italy  till  he  is  dead,  when 

.r\       ^                  rfc-.i~'u      '^  the  body  of  a  free  person  was  always  clad 

•O  nocte.  coenaeque  Deum!  qmbu.  ipee  .„  ,  ^^  ,„^^  ^  ^^^^  ^i^^  ,,.  J  ^^^ 

.    .     T                     •  -.     ^  So  Maitial  speaks  of  **  pallens  twra  mortui 

Ante  Larem  propnum  rescor  vema.que  ^^^^^^^„  ^.j;^^     PliSj- urgingbi» fricnd 

procaces              ^^  Praesens  to  come  back  to  Rome  afler  a 

fasco  Ubatis  dapiDus.  .        absence  in  the  country,  asks  him  how 

(fi>.  u.  b.  t)&,  sqq.,  note.;  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^  j^  ^  y^^^^  ^  holiday ; 

He  only  tasted  his  dishes  and  passed  them  '*Quousque    calcei  nusquam  ?    toga  feri- 

on  to  his  shives.    (See  Becker^s  Gallus,  Exc.  ata  ?  "    (^^pp*  vii.  3.)    And  Martiat  \iTites 

Slave  Family.)     Slaves  had  commonly  at  to  Linus : 

this  time  an  allowance  of  grain  equal  to  „  «  -.i.:  „;i.„^  -«r«,^,  t  ;«.»  «»nW:»:».i^». 

. ,          .   .       ,         cj     TT           o  •  e  eo  Jiiinsti  vitam  semper,  liine,  municipalem, 

three  pmts  a  day.     See  Horace,  S.  i.  5.  68 :  >w.,„  ^.,  .i  ^^„;„^  „:i;„„  «„„«  ^^L,^ 

.  ^..           ■£,      •   i>.      x>     i.         M*    •  Uua  nihu  ommno  vilms  esse potest. 

«  cui  »tiB  una  Fam»  l.bra  foret  PJicih  «c  ^^^  ^  ^^,        ^  ^  eicu»8a  Kalendis, 

tomque  pusiUo;       and   Epp.   i.   14.  40 :  Duiit  et  ae.tate«  gynthaiB  nna  decem." 

"  Cum  servis  urbana  diana  rodere  mavis.  •'                  Hv  66  "i 

168.  Fictitibus  coenare  pudett']  Men  are  ^    *      *-' 

ashamed  to  dine  off  earthenware,  though  He  only  puts  on  his  toga,  and  that  a  shabby 

they  are  not  so  when  they  leave  Rome  and  one,  twice  a  month,  on  the  Idcs  and  Ka- 

suddenly  find  themselves  in  the  country,  leuds,  which  were  holidays. 

with  plain  fare  beforc  them.   This  seems  to  172.  Ipsa  dierum  Festorum']  If  the  high 

be  the  meaning,  and  *  negavit/  the  reading  festivals  (*  majestas  festorum  )  were  ever 

of  all  the  MSS.,  will  bear  it,  if  understood  celebrated  with  the  performance  of  plays  in 

in  an  aoristic  sense.  Grangaeus  conjecturud  a  theatre,  in  which  the  people  sat  round  on 

'  negabit,'  and  Valesius  'negabis,'  which  thegrass,  andatemporarystagewaserected, 

Jahn  adopts  [and  Ribbeck].  The  Scholiast  and  some  old  familiar  £irce  was  acted,  with 
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Festonim  herboso  colitur  si  quando  theatro 

Majestas  tandemque  redit  ad  pulpita  notum 

Exodium^  quum  personae  pallentis  hiatum  175 

In  gremio  matris  formidat  rustieus  infans^ 

Aequales  habitus  illic  similemque  videbis 

Orchestram  et  populum  t  clari  velamen  honoris, 

Sufficiunt  tunicae  summis  Aedilibus  albae. 

Hic  ultra  vires  habitus  nitor ;  hic  aliquid  plus  180 

Quam  satis  est  interdum  aliena  sumitur  arca. 

nide  masks,  then  all  dasses  of  spectatora  were  painted  to  suit  the  cbanicter.   Forcel- 

were  dressed  alike,  and  the  magistrates  ap-  lini  refers  this  passag^  to  tho  '  mandacas/ 

peared,  like  the  rest,  in  a  plain  white  tunic.  a  terrible-looking  puppet  with  a  man^s  head 

Such  a  theatre  Ovid  describes  as  belonging  and  movable  jaws  with  great  teeth,  which 

to  the  primitive  times,  long  before  theatres  it  gnashed  at  the  people.     But  the  mask 

were  known  in  any  but  the  Qreek  towns :  was  terrible  enough  for  this  place. 

„  m «  «««„«  «,««.«««^  ,v.»^oK.«4^   ««1-         177.  nmilemque  videbu]  The  MSS.  and 

th^ro   "'"'"''''^  Pendebant  vela  editions  are  diWded  betwin  the  singular 

NecfuerantHquidopnlpitambracroco.    *°?^Pf"^'\  V''^^^^^®  "^T^^o f.;,^ 

Illicqm^tulerantnemcirumPaLitiafTondes        ^'^^OrcheHramei  populum:!  The form 

a*    ..1:^*^-.^:*«^  -^»»»  .:««...4>^  a.u      o*  »  Roman  theatre  was  much  like  tne 

Tn!^HP^h^.-^^m;w^  ^^^-  TheseaUforthespectatorsformed 

Ingradibusseditpopulusdecespitefiictis,  Bemicirde  and  roae  bv  atGns  from  the 

Qualibet  hirsutas  fronde  tegente  co-  5  semicircle,  and  rose  by  steps  irom  tne 

^         „                  /A    A   ;  ina  ««r.  \  "oor;   the  semicircular  portion  of  which 


mas."  (A.  A.  i.  103,  sqq.) 


between  the  seats  and  the  stage  was  called 


174.  tandemque  redit  ad  pulpital  *Tan-  the  orchestra.  Here  the  chorus  performed 
dem'  meanaafter  a  long  interval.  It  hap>  their  part  in  the  Greek  theatres;  in  the 
penedrarely;  that  is,  when  the  annual  feast  Koman  theatre  that  spaoe  was  occupied 
came  round  the  same  old  well-known  play  with  seats  for  the  magtstrates  and  foreign 
came  with  it.  '  Pulpitum '  (XoycioK)  was  ambassadors.  'Clarivelamen  honoris,'the 
thefront  part  of  the  stage,  where  theactora  dress  of  a  noble  magistrate,  is  meant  in  a 
spoke.  '  Exodia '  were  merrv  interludes,  jocular  way ;  for  if  the  aediles  at  Rome 
introduced  between  the  '  Atellanae.'  See  were  reduced  so  low  (see  v.  162,  n.),  those 
below,  vi.  71:  "  Urbicus  exodio  risum  movet  of  the  oountry  towns  were  small  enough. 
AteUanae."  AndSuetonius(Tib.45)Bpeak8  But  they  were  gretit  in  their  own  little 
of  'Atellanicum  exodium.'  Livy  (vii.  2)  sphere.  Ile  says  that  a  white  tunic  is  dress 
speaks  of  'exodia  iuserta  fabellis,'  referring  enough  for  the  great  aediles;  and  just  be- 
to  the  *Atellanae ;'  meaning,  as  is  probable,  fore  he  had  said  the  orchestra  and  thc  peo- 
that  after  the  performance  of  one  of  these  ple  were  dressed  alike.  Yet  Giiford  quar- 
plays  (as  to  which  see  vi.  71,  n.)  an '  exodinm '  rels  with  Dryden  for  say ing  that  the  raagls- 
was  perforraed  before  the  next  came  on  (see  trate  and  **  the  country  burapkin  "  both 
Dict.  Ant.).  The  name  is  derived  from  wore  a  white  tcmic,  which  he  says  is  di- 
i^  6M,  'but  of  the  way,'  because  they  took  rectly  contrary  not  only  to  thc  intent  but 
different  ground  from  the  plays.  It  is  to  the  words  of  his  author.  Dryden  is  not 
doubtfhl  whether,  as  acted  in  thcse  mstic  always  accurate  in  details,  but  he  sddom 
theatres,  the  'exodium'  was  strictly  of  the  mistakes  the  general  meaning. 

nature  here  described.    It  may  have  been  180.  Mie  ultra  vires  habitut  nitor ;"] 

acted  without  the  '  Atellanae.'  Horace  advises  his  young  friend  Lolliu!» 

175.  persotMe  pallentis  hiatum]  The  that  among  other  charactera  detested  by 
masks  used  in  thcse  '  exodia '  were  of  a  the  rich  is  one  "  gloria  quem  supra  vires  et 
grotesque  kind,  such  as  thoee  used  bv  the  vestit  et  ungit,"  who  dresses  above  his  sta- 
Greeks  in  the  satyric  drama,  of  which  a  tion  and  mcans  (Epp.  i.  18. 22).  *  Habitus' 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu-  belongs  to  the  Inter  Latinity,  as  Hcinrich 
seum.  These  masks  had  the  moath  wide  observes.  It  corresponds  to  the  French 
open,  represeuting  broad  laughter  or  grin-  '  habit.' 

ning.     Specimens  will  be  found  in  every  181.  aliena  eumitur  arca."]    This  means 

collection  of  andent  gems.    The  masks  menbuydressestheycannotaSbrdbymeans 
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Commune  id  vitium  est :  hic  vivimus  ambitiosa 

Paupertate  omnes.     Quid  te  moror  ?     Omnia  Bomae 
Cum  pretio.     Quid  das  ut  Cossum  aliquando  salutes  ? 

Ut  te  respiciat  clauso  Veiento  labello  ?  185 
Ille  metit  barbam^  crinem  hic  deponit  amati ; 

Plena  domus  libis  venalibus !  Accipe  et  istud 
Fermentum  tibi  habe  :  praestare  tributa  clientes 
Cogimur  et  cultis  augere  peculia  servis. 

of  borrowed  money,  or  bire  them,  Rnperti  which  the  slaTe  wonld  seU  to  make  money 

snpposes,  as  in  vi.  352,  **  Ut  spectet  Indos  by,  which  money  would  go  to  increaM  his 

condncit  Ognlnia  restem."    I  do  not  think  '  peculinm.' 

that  is  the  meaninff;  nor  does  'snmitor'  <,  rk>  j     •  i                          x    v 

mean^consnmit^asHeinrichsays.  "  Di  doni  la  sua  casa  ecco  trabocca 

182.  ambUiosa PaupeHaie-]  Ru^rti  (on  ^^^  ^^«^  "^^°^«-                           (^^^»«) 

vii.  138)  (potes  Seneca  (Epp.  50) :  "Non  <<Pay  tributary -cracknells,  which  he  sells; 

egp  ambitiosus  sum  sed  nemo  aliter  potest  And  with  our  offerings  help  to  raise  his 

rivere ;  non  ego  snmptuosns  sum  sed  urbs  vails."                                     (Dryden.) 

ipsa  magnas  impensas  ezigit."  -d.. ,  ^* ,  „      .  .      , 

iqTTu,;^  ^^  (WK.4-  .»»«<. /1»»».,  0.:^«  Pithoeus,  Grangaens,  and  Hennmms  have 

icM».  Uuia  a€u\  *  Wnat  snmsaoyoninve  ,       .  ,..      ,v^  .         i-u     t      j  tt  •    •  i 

the  «T^U  that  you  may  have  tfie  privi-  iKf^^i"    for  •  venahbum' «i.d  Heinnch 

legeofattending8imetim^the"i«lutetio"  ^f^^l^^^-f^^^^  ^"  "°**  ^''^'^-, 

^Cc«u.  ?•  which  wa.  the  cognomeu  of  a  '^'^^^^-     IK.bbeck  haa  '  vernal.buB/] 

bninch  of  the  Comelia  gena.    So  the  man  J^T  '?."°  MS.  «nthonty  for  'genmh- 

Hor.ce  meet.  on  the  W  Via,  who  want.  ^    ''J^?^  """/^  ""«»?  ^YJ^L  ^T 

to  get  intioduced  to  Maeoenai..  »y. :  were  «8-er.ng.  to  the  gen.n.  of  the  boy.  A. 

*»                                                j  ^ ,  j-j^,  g^  notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  103 ; 

"  Haud  mihi  deero :  Epp.  i.  10.  10.    As  to  the  matter  of  the 

Muncribns  servos  corrumpam ;  non  hodie  si  hair,  Martial   has  an  epig^ram  for  a  like 

Exclusns  fuero  desistam.''         (S.  i.  9. 56.)  occasion  (i.  32)  beginuing — 

185.  Utterespiciai]  AFabriciusVeiento  "^o»  H***'  ^^^^>  vovet  totos  a  vertice 
is  mentioned  by  name  in  S.  iv.  113;  vL  113.  cnnes^   .     ^  ^ 

He  was  sent  into  banishraent  in  the  reign  Encolpus  dommi  centurionis  amor  :** 

of  Nero,  but  retumed  in  Domitian^s,  and  and  two  others.  ix.  17, 18,  on  the  hair  of 

disting^shcd  himself  as  an  informer  and  a  Earinus,  a  fiivourite  slave,  offered  to  Aescu- 

flatterer  of  the  emperor.    He  also  had  the  lapius. 

favour  of  Nerva,  as  we  leam  from  Pliny  187.  Accipe  et  ittud  Fermentum]  *  Take 

(Epp.   iv.    22) :    "  Coenabat   Nerva  cum  this  home  to  stir  your  bilc.'    This  is  the 

paucis.    Veiento  proximus  atque  etiam  in  way  Forcellini  and  most  of  the  commen- 

sinu  recnmbebat.    Dixi  omnia  qunm  ho-  tators  expkiin  *  fermentum.'     Persius  uses 

minem  nominavi."    It  will  now  be  nnder-  it  in  another  sense  (i.  24).     It  may  be  used 

stood  why  men  were  willing  to  pay  even  for  for any thing  which  takcn  inwardly  ferments. 

a  condescending  look  of  this  man,  'dauso  The  words  are  addressed  by  Umbricius  to 

hibello,'  without  a  word  to  back  it.  his  iViend ;  '  istud '  being  the  fact  that  fol- 

186.  Ille  metit  barham,']  **  One  barbes  lows,  of  which  what  goes  before  is  an  illus- 
his  man,anothertrim8  his  slave"  (Holyday).  tration.  Others  take  the  words  as  those  of 
This  is  correct.  When  a  youth  first  shaveid  the  man  presenting  his  cake  to  the  slave,  as 
it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  young  down  was  if '  fermentum'  were  equivalent  to '  panem.' 
sometimes  offered  to  some  god,  with  the  '  That  for  yourself,  sir,' is  Stfmylton's  trans- 
long  hair,  wom  in  boyhood,  but  cut  off  when  lation.  The  other  is  right.  Tbe '  peculium ' 
the  '  toga  virilis '  was  put  on.  This  cere-  of  a  slave  D^as  the  property  he  was  able  to 
mony  was  observed  by  certain  masters  with  acquire  for  himself  by  such  means  as  his 
their  fiivourite  slaves.  Umbricius  supposes  master  might  allow,  and  which  would  arise 
such  a  case,  and  says  the  house  was  imme-  in  various  ways,  direct  and  indirect.  It  wns 
diately  full  of  cakes  offered  to  the  slave,  as  virtually  his  own,  but  strictly  no  slave  could 
if  he  were  a  son  of  the  family.  '  Libis  vcna-  hold  property.  Slaves  often  accnmulated 
libus '  means,.  as  Britannicus  says,  cakes  large  Bums,  purchased  their  freedom,  and 
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Quis  timet  aut  timuit  gelida  Praeneste  ruinam^  190 
Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis,  aut 
Simplicibus  Gabiis,  aut  proni  Tiburis  arce  ? 
Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  parte  sui ;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 

Villicus  et  veteris  rimae  contexit  hiatum^  1 95 

made  themselves  comfortable  for  life.   (See  gUHtns  passed  the  night  on  his  joamcy  to 

Dict.  Ant.  art.  *  Scrvus.*)      Holyday*8  ver-  Praeneste,  which  Saetonius  (1.  c.)  says  took 

sion,  which  Mr.  Mayor  adopts,  is  ancouth  him  two  days.     Juvena]  mentioiis  it  as  a 

and  quite  wrong.  '  Cultis'  means  parapered,  place  for  bathing,  vii.  4 ;  and  as  thc  type  of 

or  something  of  that  sort,  not '  amatis,'  as  small  country  towns,  x.  100.   He  here  calls 

lluperti  says.  it  'simplices/  'unsophisticated;'  but  this 

190.  gelida  Praeneste  ruinam,']  Prae-  was  comparcd  with  Rome.   He  implies  that 

neste  (Palestrina)  vras  twenty-three  miles  it  was  as  bad  as  other  towns  in  some  re- 

cast  of  Rome,  on  the  edge  of  the  Apennines.  spects  in  S.  vi.  55. 

Virgil  calls  it '  altum  Praeneste :'  Volsinii,  which  retains  its  name  under 

"Oaioue  altum  Praeneste  viri  auiane  arva  *^®  ^°"°  °^  Bolsena,  was  an  importont  city 

G  b*         ^™®°®^  ^*"'  ^"*^"®  ^^  of  Etruria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 

a  1"^                       ^^^ above  the  lake  that  was  called  after  it,  and 

Jnnoms  gel.dumqT.e  Amenem  et  roscid»  j^  ^j;,,  ^,,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  £ ^^ 

TT    "^*              1  „4.  **       /A^  -.:•  cQo\  di  Bolsena.     It  stood  on  the  Via  Cassia, 

Henuca  «ixa  colunt.         (Aen.  v...  682.)  ^^,„ty.t„„  „i,^  f„„  ^^^  ^^j  ty^^ 

Horace  calls  it  '  frigidum  Praeneste,'  C.  iii.  south  of  Clusium,  according  to  the  Itiueraiy 

4.  22,  and  it  was  a  pUce  he  sometimes  re-  ofAutoninus.  Theancienttownwassituated 

sorted  to.     See  note  on  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  for  on  the  top  of  oue  of  the  hills,  which  appear 

further  particuUirs.    It  was  a  resort  also  of  to  have  been  covered  with  wood,  but  that 

Augustus  (Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  72. 82).  Juve-  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  a.u.c.  474. 

nal  rcfers  to  it  again  (xiv.  88)  as  a  favourito  It  seems  from  this  passage  to  have  become  a 

place  of  resort.   Virgil  and  Horace  (above),  resortoftheRoman8,]ikemany  othertowns 

and  all  other  writers,  use  Praeneste  in  the  of  Etruria ;  and  it  was  the  birth-place  of 

neuter  gendcr;  but  in  Aen.  viii.  361  Virgil  Sejanus,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann. 

has  "Praeneste  sub  ipsa,"  where,  as  here,  it  iv.  1). 

is  .-feminine.     Servius  draws  attention  to  Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sixteen  miles 

this.  Forcellini  saysthatinusingthefemi-  from  Rouie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  is 

nine  adjective  Virgil  "  ad  urbem  respexit."  here  called  *  pronum,'  and  by  Horace  *  supi- 

The  termination  is  no  doubt  neuter.  num '  (C.  iii .  4.  23),  because  it  was  situated 

Gabii  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Horace :  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.   '  Arx  *  was  commonly 

as  a  deserted  town  (Epp.  i.  11.  7) :  "  Scis  used  for  a  town  so  built,  though  the  citadel 

Lebedus  quid  sit,  Gabiis  desertior  atque  was  gone  or  had  never  existed,  or  for  a  hill 

Fidenis ;"  as  a  place  for  cold  bathing  (Epp.  on  which  no  town  was  built  at  all.  See  Hor. 

i.  15.  8,  sq.)  :  C.  ii.  6.  22 :  '*  Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 

tMr\  '         A   1.   4.         t-                         j»    1.'  Postulant  arces."  It  contains  the  same  root 

Qm  ^put  et  .tomachum  «ipponere  fonti-  „  .^^^^  ^„j ,,  p^p^,,^  therefore  a  forti6ed 

Dus  au  ent                           .    - .  .j  place.     'TiburisarceMsrepeatedin  xiv.  87. 

Clusmis,   Gabiosque     petunt  et  frigida  ^  ^gg    ^^  •  ^ -^^^  fulLm-]     '  Tibicen  ' 

^™*  is  a  buttress.      Festus  says  it  is  so  called 

He  also  refers  to  its  early  history  in  con-  because  it   sup)X)rts   houses  as  the  flute- 

nexion  with  the  Tarquinii  (Epp.  ii.  1.  24)  :  player  sustains  the  singer,  which  Forcelliui 

"  foedera  regum  Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rig^dis  quotes,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  noticing. 

acquata  Sabinis."    (See  note  on  Epp.  i.  11.  194.  «ur  lahentihtu  ohatat  Jlllictu']  *  Sic' 

7.)     It  was  a  *  municipium,'  and  though  a  may  mean  '  as  you  see,'  ScncrxKws,  whether 

place  of  no  importance  now  when  Juvenal  it  be  taken  with  '  labentibus '  or  '  obstat,' 

wrote,  it  had  been  in  early  times,  and  was  or  '  in  this  way,'  that  is,  with  buttresses,  if 

restored  by  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  it  is  counected  with  *  obstat.'     *  Villicus,' 

Commodus.     Itlayon  the  Via  Praenestina,  which  properly  siguified  the  steward  of  n 

niidway  between  Bome  and  Praeneste,  and  farm,  was  applied  tothe  superintendent  of 

waa  therefore  probably  the  pl^ce  where  Au-  any  other  works.     Forcellini  shows  how  it 
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Securos  pendente  jubet  dormire  ruina. 

Vivendum  est  illic  ubi  nulla  incendia^  nulli 

Nocte  metus.     Jam  poscit  aquam^  jam  frivola  transfert 

Ucalegon ;  tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  iumant ; 

Tu  nescis  :  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis^  200 

Ultimus  ardebit  quem  tegula  sola  tuetur 

A  pluvia,  molles  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae. 

Lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor,  urceoli  sex, 

Omamentum  abaci ;  nec  non  et  parvulus  infra 

was  applied  to  the   keeper  of  the  aera-  latam'  U  that  which  19  kid  down  with 

rium,  a  head-gardener  (see  below,  v.  228),  boards, '  tabulae,'  and  so  b  osed  for  a  story 

a  butler,  and  a  snperintendent  of  the  dty  of  a  house.    Three  stories  were  only  found 

pipes   or  aqaeducts   (villicus  a  plumbo).  in  lodging-houses ;  and  the  '  tertia  tabu- 

Here  it  means  the  agent  of  the  owner.   In  lata '   were    the  *  coenacula '  referred  to 

iv.  77  it  is  put  for  the  *  praefectus  urbis.'  above   (v.  166,   n.).    *  Trepidare/   which 

'Labentibus'  means   'the  falling   walls.'  means  running  to  and  fro,  contains  the 

The  construction  of  the  received  text  is  root '  trep-'  which  appears  in  rp4xw.    See 

unusual.    If  it  is  right,  then  it  must  be  Hor.  C.  ii.  11.  4,  n. 

taken  as  one  of  those  conditional  sentences  202.  M  reddunt  ova]    It  is  hardly  cre- 

in  which  *8i'  is  not   expressed,  and  the  dible  that  Ruperti  should  have  supposed 

eense  must  be, '  fbr  if  the  *'  villicus  "  only  that  Juvenal  is  here  playiug  upon  the  word 

props   up  the  houses,   and    patches   the  {nttp^Qv,  *  an  upper  chamber,'  as  if  it  were 

rents,  he  bids  the    inhabitants  sleep  se-  derived  from  »hv,  an  egg.    He  might  as 

cure.'    Heinrich  takes  onlv  one  clause,  well  say  that  warp^oy,  /iiirp^oy,  were  com- 

'  veteris— hiatum,'  so ;  but  it  is  better  to  pounded  of  eggs. 

take  both  if  either.    I  know  no  instance  203.  Lectu9  erat  Codro']     He  puts  the 

in  which  such  a  dause  is  introduoed  in  the  case  as  if  it  was  true.     It  aoes  not  foUow 

middle  of  a  sentence.     Ruperti,  Jahn  [and  that  it  was  so,  or  that  Codrus  is  the  man 

Ribbeck]  adopt  what  seems  to  me  no  more  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Theseid 

than  a  substitution  of  the  copyists  for  (i.  2).    The  name  is  given  as  Codrus  here 

'oontexit,'   'cum   texit,'    which    appears  and  in  v.  208,  in  one  MS.  (Yatican),  and 

in  P.  and  a  few  other  MSS.    The  Aldine  by  correction  in  P.  (see  i.  2,  n.)     One  of 

£ditions,Pulhnann'8,andoneortwoothers  the  Scholiasts  says  Procula  was  a  dwarf, 

of  that  day,  have  '  si '  for '  sic ;'  and  if  that  and  so  most  of  the  translators  take  it. 
had  now  any  authority  from  MSS.  I  should 

have  adopted  it.    I  believe  it  to  be  the  "  Codrus  had  bat  one  bed ;  so  short  to 

right  wonl.    '  Sic '  reads  awkwardly.  ^*^^       ,            .- ,      ,         ,        , 

19S.  jamfrivola  traneferil     'Frivola'  That  his  short  wifes  short  Im  huuff 

Forcemni  explains  as  *  pauper  supeUex,'  v     dangUng  out.                          (Dryden.) 

•  his  smaU  wares  or  fumiture.*  Juvenal  calls  «  Shorter  then'8  dwarf-wife  Codrus  had  a 

the  man  Ucalegon,  having  in  mind  Aeneas'  \^ 

descriptionofthebumingofTroy:  Item,'  six  Uttle    jugs  on's    cupboard's 

•' jam  Delphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam  head."                                 (Stopylton.) 

Vul^o  superante  domus ;  jam  Vroximus  y^^  bryden'8  translation,  it  might  be 

,T    ,         „  ,.        "  ot/\\    inferred  that  * lectus '  was  a  deeping  bed. 

Ucalegon.  (Aen.  11.  810.)     3^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  necessary 

'Jam' isonlyintroduced  to  makethescene  to  teU  the  reader  that  Juvenal  means  a 

more  present.     He  says,  *  Here  is  Ucale-  'lectus    tricliniaris.'      Holyday,   Dryden, 

gon  crying  for  water,  carrying  off  his  fur-  and  Gifford  translate  *  abacus '  '  his  cup- 

niture;  the   flames  are   mounting;   your  board'8    head'    too.     But   'abacus'  was 

third  story  is  smoking  and  you  are  asleep ;  a    side-table   (see    Hor.   S.  ii.  2.   4,   n.) 

for  though  so  much  bustle  is  going  on  be-  on  which  rich  people   made  a  show   of 

low  he  gets  waming  last  ivho  Uves  at  the  their  ])late.     This  man  was  poor,  and  had 

top  of  the  house  : '  so  that  (he  means)  even  only  half-a-dozen  Uttle  earthenwaro  or  glass 

here  too  the  poor  man  is  worst  off.  'Tabu-  jugs  (Hor  A.  P.  21  n.)  to  adora  his  side- 

F 
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Cantharus  et  recubans  sub  eodem  marmore  Chiron ;      205 

Jamque  vetus  Graecos  servabat  cista  libellos, 

Et  divina  opici  rodebant  carmina  mures. 

Nil  habuit  Codrus :  quis  enim  negat  ?  et  tamen  illud 

Perdidit  infelix  totum  nihil :  ultimus  autem 

Aerumnae  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frusta  rogantem      210 

Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio  tectoque  juvabit. 

Si  magna  Asturici  cecidit  domus^  horrida  mater, 

Pullati  proceres,  differt  vadimonia  praetor ;   / 


board.   '  Cantbanis '  was  a  common  mtig  or  to  be  fonnd  in  Javenal's  time  was  in  tbeir 

JQg  of  eartbenware  (Hor.  C.  i.  20.  2,  n.),  langaage,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Atellane 

not  a '  can/  as  Gifford  says,  following  Holy-  plays,   wbicb   wcre  nnintellig^ble  to  the 

day.    Stapyltoncallsitbetter<atwo-eared  mnltitade.    He  uses  the  same  word  again 

pot.'     Horace  g^ves  a  similar  description  of  in  tbe  same  sense  below  (vi.  456J  :  "  Nec 

bis  own  dining-room  (S.  i.  6. 116)  :  cnranda  viris  opicae  castigat  amicae  Ver- 

,, 1    •     Ih  ^"    '^®  word  is  qnoted  from  M.  Cato 

«  __,                   . ,      ,     lapw  a    ns  v    pu^y  /jj  jj  ^jj^  ^x  ^^  j^  appears  to 

Pocak  cnm  cyatbo  dao  sustmet;  adstat  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  y^^\^^  kter^ters. 

^.?P      "*       A           i.i.      n  --.          --1  Gellias  nscs  it  repeatedly.    It  appears  to 

Vihs,  cam  patera  gattns,  Campana  snpel-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  s^etimes  in  an  ^ene 

®**  sense,  to  judge  by  Cato*8  words. 

Tbe  Mapis  albns '  corresponds  to  tbe  '  aba-  208.  yil  hdbnit  Codrm:'^  He  goes  on, 

cus,'  wbicb  we  see  (v.  205)  was  of  marble,  '  Codrus,  in  sbort,  bad  nothing ;  for  wbo  is 

and  tbis  was  the  case  in   very  bumble  there  will  deny  tbis  ?  and  yet  be  lost  all 

houses.     The  figure  of  Chiron  tbe  Centaur,  tbat  nothing,  poor  man  ! ' —  a  way  of  speak- 

Acbilles'  preceptor,  mi^  bave  been  a  snp-  ing  wbicb  explains  itself.    But  Gifford  is 

port  of  tbe  '  almcus.'    Tbe  translators  bave  wrong  again  :  " '  Codrus,    in   sbort,  bad 

mistaken  tbe  meaning  of  tbis  verse :  "  near  nothing.'    Tbis  is  said  by  bis  fnend,  who 

it  lay  A  Chiron  of  the  same  cheap  marble-  may  be  snpposed  to  interrupt  bim  in  bis 

day."    (Gifford.)  impatience  at  bearing  sucb  an  elaborate 

"  A°ii*S"^  ^*""  "f^^^  ^Yt^l  **Malfr«rfar5^»L]  Moetof  theMSS. 

A  bendmg Cauron  cast  ftom honat  <^y.  ^,^^  .  ^^^^ ..  ^^  ^„^^5  and  Heinrich 

^^iiryaen.;  -^^^^  ^<^^^  yrord  apparently  by  mistake,  for 

Gifford's  is  almost  a  verbal  copy  from  tbcv  approve  of '  nnista,'  and  tbere  is  no 

Owen :  "  beneath  his  tankard  lay,    And  aatbori^  for  sbortening  the  final  syllable 

Chiron,  botb  of  the  same  marble-clay."  of  *frastra.'    Valla  and  Hancinelli  quoto 

Herein  tbey  were  misled  by  a  foolish  note  from  Avidienns  :  **  Ima  vehant  caeli,  luxit 

of  Lnbinus.  dtfm  frustra  frequenter ;"  but  bis  autbority 

206.  Jamque  vetus  Oraecot]  *  Jamque '  is  worth  notbing.    Tbe  Scboliast  bas  tbis 

means  '  moreover.'  He  bad  some  old  Greek  note,  "  aut  sine  causa,  aut  panem  peten- 

volnmes  in  an  old  cbest,  wbicb  tbe  mioe  were  tcm  ; "  be  thcrefore  was  aware  of  tbe  read- 

g^awing;  tbe  'poemata'  beingobviously  tbe  ing  *  frusta.'     Probus,  according  to  Yalla, 

same  as  tbe  'libelli,'  tboogh  some,  from  the  says,  "  barbarismus  in  metro  est :  non  ut 

other  Codrus  (i.  2),  snppose  tbe  man's  own  quidam  legunt '  frusta,'  sed  'frustra ;' "  in 

poems  are  meant.    Tbe  Opici,  as  the  Greeks  bis  time  tlierefore  both  readings  were  cur- 

called  tbem,  or  Osci,  as  the  Romans,  were  rent.   Pithoeus,  against  bis  own  MS.,  reads 

among  tbe  earliest  inbabitants  of  Italy,  '  fmsta.'     Heuninius  and  Grangaeus  have 

irom  wbom  appear  to  bave  been  descended  the  same,  and  the  latter  quotes  Martial 

tbe  Latini  and  other  nations  on  the  west  (xi.  27) :  **  vel   duo   frusta   rogat  cybii." 

coast  of  Italy  to  tbe  soutbem  extremity  of  Tbere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  whicb  is 

Campania,  tbe  Sabellian  races  of  central  tbe  true  rcading.   It  appears  tbat  in  a  large 

Italy,  and  tbe  Apulians  and  others  on  tbe  number  of  MSS. '  frustum '  in  xi.  142  is 

eastem  coast.    Their  name  bere  is  taken  as  written    <  frastmm ; '   and  no  doubt  tbe 

synonymous  witb  '  barbari,'  wbicb  would  same  mistake  has  led  to  confusion  bere. 

be  natnral,  as  the  only  trace  of  that  poople  212.  8i  magna  Asturict]  This  name  ap- 
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Tunc  gemimus  casus  Urbis^  tunc  odimus  igpaem. 

Ardet  adhuc  et  jam  accurrit  qui  marmora  donet^  215 

Conferat  impensas.     Hic  nuda  et  candida  sig^na^ 

Hic  aliquid  praeclarum  Euphranoris  et  Polycleti^ 

Haec  Asianonun  vetera  omamenta  deorum^ 

Hic  libros  dabit  et  forulos  mediamque  Minervam^ 

Hic  modium  argenti :  meliora  et  plura  reponit  220 

Persicus  orborum  lautissimus^  et  merito  jam 

Suspectus  tanquam  ipse  suas  incenderit  aedes. 

Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus^  optima  Sorae 

pears  in  a  gp*eat  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ay8f>^y,  «col  koXou^i  ^K^ioy.    ForeeUini 

MSS.,  one  of  them  heing  <  Arthuri.'    None  gives  this  expUuiation.    With  no  authority 

of  them  are  known  names.  -  He  says  that  if  Jahn  has  '  hic '  for  '  hacc.'    That  '  haec ' 

tome  rich  man'8  great  house  is  bumt  to  the  is  fonnd    in   every  MS.  seems    certain, 

ground(cecidit)tlietown  goes  into  moum-  whether  as  part  of   Phaeeasianoram,  or 

iug  asif  for  Bome  great  public  misfortune;  alone.     Whether  it  should  be  taken   for 

matrons  go  with  their  hair  loose,  and  men  the  neuter  plural  or  feminine  singular  is 

of  the  highest  rank  put  on  black :  the  doubted.    Ruperti  thinks  it  is  feminine, 

praetor  declares  a 'justitium' or  suspen-  and  that  the  women  join  in  with  their 

sion  of  business,  and  puts  off  the  '  vadi-  offerings.    If  the  text  is  right,  and  *  haec ' 

monia/  which  was  the  word  for  the  engage-  be  plural,  it  is  supplementiu  to  the  line  be- 

ment  entered  into  by  a  defendant  to  appear  fore,  the  statues  of  Euphranor  and  Poly- 

on  a  given  day.    (8ee  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  36,  n.)  cletus  being  taken  iVom  temples  in  Asia. 

214.  Tunc  gemimui  catui  Urbis,']  Many  But '  hic '  seems  to  be  wanted. 

M8S.  have  '  geminus,'  which  Heinnch  has  219.  forulos    meeUamque  Minervam,'] 

admitted,  I  suspect  by  mistake.    Oue  MS.,  *  Book-cases  and  a  bust  of  Minerva.'    Sue- 

M.,  has  <  geminus  Urbis  casus.'    No  others  tonius  savs    Augustus   **  oondidit  (libros 

have  this  reading,  but  three  of  the  earliest  Sibyllinos)  duobus  forulis  auratis  sub  Pla- 

editions  have  it.  Udni  ApoUinis  basi."    A  <  modius '   wai 

215.  Ardet  adhuc'}  '  Ardet/  as  Heinrich  equal  very  nearly  to  two  gallons. 
observes,  is  used  impersonally.     '  Accurrit  220.  meliora  et  plura  reponit  Pereieus'] 

?|ui  donet '  is  *  one  rans  up  to  give.'    His  He  repUu^es  his  losses  with  much  better 

riends  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  before  the  things  than  the  fire  has  destroyed.    The 

fire  is  out  they  mn  up  to  offer  him  money  name  is  changed  from  Asturicus  to  Persi- 

and  marble,  and  all  sorts  of  things  to  fur-  cus :  whether  the  same  person  is  meant  is 

nish  a  new  house.    There  were  two  sculp-  immaterial.     We  must  not  take  him  for  a 

tors  named  Polycletus,  of  whom  the  more  Persian  as  Qifford  does.    As  to  '  orbi/  see 

fiimous  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  above,  v.  149.    This  gives  us  the  reason 

of  Sicyon,  and  aftervrards  a  citizen  of  Argos.  for  all  the  attention  the  man  is  paid.  Mar- 

He  lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tial  has  described  a  case  like  that  in  the 

and  Euphranor  at  Athens  about  a  century  text : 

''2I8.  SaecJ^m^^  Tlie  M8S.  y«ry  "^""gS^ce^?^""   **""*  *"'''  ^°°«^'' 

here,  and  Heinrich  pronona^es  the  vene  Aiwrf^iu  !.•»«  -:^:„«.  ^^.  :»  «.k. 

corript.    TheScholiisth«dthereadingrf  ^il, 

the  text.  and  two  of  the  best  MSS..  indu-  i^  n  i^       ^   j    •        n                     1. 

ding  P.   Moet  of  the  MSS.  h.ye  ■  Ph«eca.  ^"^J^^^ij^  ^*"**'    ^°'  """  ^^ 

sianorum,'  which  Tomebas  (Adv.  1.  x.  c.  7  t„?!^j;..„ ♦„.™  t-.»-^!:.-.  A^^^,r,S" 

and  27)  expUin.  by  '  Phecina.'  and  tW^  I>>«^endis8e  tnam.  TongUuine,  domnm  P 

Hesychius  says,  means  'a   rustic    shoe.'  ^    *      '' 

Britannicus  ahio  quotes  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.        223.  8i  potee  avelli  Circensibus,']   The 

V.  ll^,  who    speaking   of   M.    Antonius  Ludi  Circenses,  or  Magni,  took  plaoe  an- 

spendmg  the  winter  with  Cleopatra  says,  nually,  and  were  of  the  highest  antiquity, 

Kol  inr^fia  ^v  airr^  \tvKhy  *ArTuchif,  h  having  been  first  celebrated  by  Bomulus, 

Kol  *K9ri¥ait»v  tx^^^*^  Uput    «col  'AAf{-  as  the  tradition  went,  on  the  occasion  of 

F  2 
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Aut  Fabrateriae  domus  aut  Frusinone  paratur^ 

Quanti  nune  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum.  225 

Hortulus  hic  puteusque  brevis  nec  reste  movendus 

In  tenues  plantas  facili  difiunditur  haustu. 

Vive  bidentis  amans  et  culti  villicus  horti, 

Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagoreis. 

Est  aliquid^  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu,             230 

Unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertae. 

the  nipe  of  the  Sabine  women,  nnder  the  buy/  the  other  'to  hire.'    The  threetowns 

name  of  Consualia.     They   consisted  of  here  mentioned  were  in  Latinm ;  Sora  was 

horse,  chariot,  and  foot  races,  sham  fights,  on  the  Liris,  and  ntill  retains  its  name ; 

both  Und  and  water,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  part  of  the  walls  also  are  still  in  existence. 

flghting  with  beasts,  as  well  as  feats  of  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  and 

horsemanship  such  as  are  witnessed  in  mo-  was  taken  fVom  them  and  oolonized  a.u.c. 

demcircuses.    These  were  performed  in  the  462.    Afber  revolting  more  than  once,  it 

Circus  Maximus,  the  vast  building  erected,  received  a  new  colony  in    the  time  of 

according  to  tradition,  by  Tarquinius  Pris-  Aug^tus,  and  appears  by  this  time  to 

cus  betwecn  the  Aventme  and  Palatine  have  settled  into  a  quiet  place  where  a 

hills.    Similar  games  and  sbows  were  given  man  might  retire  and  live  in  peace,  and 

ttom  time  to  time  in  the  Circus  by  the  em-  cheaply.    Fabrateria  was  a  town  also  on 

perors  and  wealthy  persons,  and  at  the  fes-  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  but  about  twelve 

tivals  of  Ceres,  Flora,  Cybele,  &c.    There  miles  lower  down,  by  the  junction  of  that 

were  four  smaller  Circi  at  this  time,  two  river  and  the  Trerus.     It  was  on  the  Via 

built  by  Caligula  beyond  the  Tiber,  the  Latina,  and  is  now  said  to  be  represented 

Circus  Flaminius  on  that  part  of  the  Cam-  by  S.  Qiovanni  in  Cnrico.    A  colony  was 

pus  Martius  which  was  called  Prata  Fla-  sent  thero  by  C.  Gracchus,  and  it  was  called 

minia,  and  the  Circus  Pblatinus,  in  which  Fabrateria  Nova  to  distinguish  it  from  an 

the  Ludi  Palatini  were  held.    The  passion  older  colony  in  the  same  territory.    Fru- 

of  the  Romans  for  these  exhibitions  was  sino  (Frosinone)   was    situated   half-way 

vcry  strong.    Juvensl  has  mauy  allusions  between  Fabrateria  and  Ferentinum,  also 

to  this :  as  in  vi.  87  he  speaks  of  a  woman  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  on  the  right  bank 

eloping  and  tearing  herself  away  even  from  of  the  Cosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Trerus. 

the  circus  and  thc  theatre ;  in  viii.  118,  of  Cicero  had  a  farm  there. 

the  town  passing  all  its  time  in  those  amuse-  225.  QttatUi  nune  tenebr€u']  Martial  uses 

ments;  in  x.  80,  caring  for  nothing  but  'tenebras'  in  the  same  way  for  a  dark 

bread  to  eat  and  the  games  of  the  circus ;  hovel    (ii.    14.)  :     **  nec    Qrylli   tenebras 

in  xi.  58,  that  men  who  run  away  from  Aeoliamque  Lupi." 

their  creditors  care  only  for  one  thing,  that  227.  faeili  diffknditur  hauMtuJ]  The  ir- 

they  lose  the  games  of  the  circus ;   and,  rigation  of  gardens  by  means  of  channels 

again:  "totam  nodieRomam  circus  capit"  all  communicating  with  one  another  and 

(xi.  197).     Pliny  the  Younger,  about  the  the  well  which  supplied  them,  is  nowhere 

iame  time,  writes  to  Calvisius  (Kpp.  ix.  6)  90  wfi41  described   as  in  the   IHad  (xxi. 

at  the  time  of  tho  Circenses  Ludi,  with  257  sqq.). 

great  oontempt  of  the  persons  who  tre-  228.  culti  vilUcua  horti^    As  to  <vil- 

quented  them,   even  g^ve  men :    *'  quos  licus,'  see  above,  v.  195.     Here  the  man  is 

ej^  quum  recordor  ^says  he)  in  re  inani,  his  own  gardener.    As  to  Pythagoras  and 

fhgioa,  assidua,  tam  msatiabiliter  desidere,  his  vegetable  diet,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 

capio  lUiquam  voluptatem  ouod  hac  volup-  6.  63,  *'  O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cog- 

tate  non  capiar."    Cicero  had  a  dislikc  to  nata,"  Ac,  and  below,   S.  xv.  171,  sqq. 

tho    Ludi.    The  *  venationes '    also   took  '  Bidens '  is  a  sort  of  hoe  (8(jrcXXa). 

place  iu  tlie  amphitheatres  (see  i.  22,  n.)  231.  daminum  fteitee  lacertae.']     The 

whero  tho  gladiatorial  shows  were  held.  Scholiast  draws  attention  to  the  circum- 

These  wero  not  less  attrmctive  than  the  stance  that  Virgiluses^lacerti.'    Forcellini 

games  of  tbe  oircus.  supposes  '  lacerta '  to  be  used  for  a  smaller 

optima  Sorae  Aui  Fahrateriae']   *  Pla-  sort  of  lixard,  and  *  lacertus '  for  a  lai^ger, 

ratur' iiopposed  to 'conduds;'  oneis^to  of  either  sex.    The  Scholiast  adds  thia 
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Pliirimus  liic  aeger  moritiir  vigilando :  sed  illum 
Languorem  peperit  cibus  imperfectus  et  haerens 
Ardenti  stomacho.     Nam  quae  meritoria  somnum 
Admittunt  ?     Magnis  opibus  dormitur  in  Urbe.  235 

Inde  caput  morbi.     Rhedarum  transitus  arto 
Vicorum  inflexu  et  stantis  convicia  mandrae 
Eripient  somnum  Druso  vitulisque  marims, 

explanation:  "aut  ad  animal  retnlit  quia  the  'ooenacnla'  mentioned  above  (y.  166), 

sont  in  ag^  quam  plurimi  ant  lacertam  thoogh  it  appears  that  there  was  a  distinc- 

Ero  horto  posuit  per  quem  discurrere  et  tion.    See  the  passage  from  Ulpian  quoted 

ititare  consueyit.^'    The  latter  seems  to  be  in  part  by  Forcellini  (Dig.  7. 1.  13.  §  8). 

nearest  themeaning.    Qrangaeus  says,  "to  "  Si  domus  ususfructus  legatus  sit,  men- 

get  a  place  where  a  single  lizard  can  sleep."  toria  illic  facere  fructuarius  non  debet,  nec 

Johnson  explained  it  to  Boswell  by  "as  per  coenacula  dividere  domum.     Atquin 

much  ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance  of  locare  potest,  sed  oportebit  quasi  domum 

finding  a  lizaid  upon."    It  probably  means  locare."     Which  means  he  may  let  the 

as  much  ground  as  a  lizard  would  run  over,  whole  house  to  a  permanent  tenant,  but 

which,  as  they  seldom  go  far,  would  not  be  not  let  it  out  in '  meritoria '  or  'coenacula,' 

much.    Ruperti  proposes  to  substitute  <ta-  the  former  perhaps  sigpiifying  accommoda- 

bemae/  which  is  fceble  enough.    Martial  tion  for  travellers,  and  the  Utter  seldom  or 

describes  the  gift  of  a  farm  made  him  by  never  being  occupied  for  more  than  a  year. 

Lupus  in  an  amusing  strain  of  exaggera-  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  91,  n.) 
tion  (xi.  18) :  236.  Bhedarum  tratuitiu^  As  to  <rheda,' 

Mi>  -v^   j'  A  Q  seeabove  v.lO.  'Stantisconviciamandrae' 

f^^  ^T--r"  ^*^^!>^^  is  the  abuM  he.ped  npon  the  horses  and 

In  quo  nita  facit  nennu  Dianae j  _.„i_ b._t  .t«„j:J™ft,. ™„4.  „p_™. .* *i.. 

Ar^Ue  tegit  ala  quod  cicadae,  '""^*'  ''»?*  S*""^?»  *''.'™°*  ^,^  »*  *^ 

^  forX  die  ^medit  uno.  comer»Cmfl^"turnn,g')ofthecrowded 

t1 ^^ .    .  .  and  narrow  streets.    <  Mandra '  (udySpa)  is 

L^^r^l^lS^' to^  P^P^^^y  -  «^^1«  ^'  «*^-  pkce&^ak 

jxec  serpens  nabitare  tou  poesit.  ^^  ^  ^^^ .  ^^^  .^  .^  ^^^1;^^  to  the 

232.  sed  illum]  This  is  a  sort  of  paren-  ^^®*»*»  themselves,  because  they  are  huddled 

thesis,  and  meant  for  another  stroke  at  together. 

townUving,wherepoopleeataUmannerof  ^®-    ^^^^  vUulUque  mannis.]     By 

foodandgotobedwithitundigested.  *Scd'  I>n»™  «>me  of  the  commentators  sup- 

is commonly  so  used.    *Nam'  takes  up  the  P«*  >*  ™®*^*  ^^®  emperor  Claudius,  whoee 

sentencefrom'vigUando,'andexplainsthe  cognomen  was  Drusus,   and  who  is  said 

reason  of  that  general  assertion.     '  Imper-  ^J  Suetomus  usually  t»  have  gone  to  sleep 

fectus^isundigestedandindigestible.   'Ar-  ?^«'  djn^er,  and  to  have  been  naturally 

denti  stomacho'  isafeverishstomach.    I  l«thargic.    It  is  not  impossible  his  name 

do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mayor,  who  makes  ^»7  ^»\«  P»^  J"^,»  PJ?^S^** '  *^  °***» 

•  nam '  explain  '  imperfectus '  as  if  it  were  »<^  '»  ^^^^^  ^  ask  who  this  Drusus  was. 

want  of  sleep  that  interfered  with  their  Sea-calves  are  not  hvely  animals  in  a  me- 

digestion.  Indigestion  brings  on  the  illness,  nagene,  where  Juven^  had  probably  seen 

and  want  of  sleep  kills  the  patient.     '  PIu-  ^^J '  &' every  sort  of  ammal  was  brought 

rimus '  does  not  strictly  agree  with '  aeger,'  ^  ^™®;  ^he  commentators  need  not  have 

which  is  an  adjective.  It  is  used  absolutely ;  »t«mWed  at  these  words,  and  Graevius' 

'  many  a  man,  being  sick.'     Horace  (C.  i.  »lteration  mto  •  vetulisque  mantis  is  merely 

7.  8)  has  absurd.    It  appears  the  Editio  Prmceps  has 

( by  a  correctoi^s  hand) '  somnos  urso,'  which 

" Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem  Britannicus  adopted  and  Ruperti  approves. 

Aptumdicet  equisArgosditesqueMycenas."  gome  MSS.  have  *  eripiunt.'    The  best  ap- 

I  beg  therefore  to  correct  the  note  on  that  "^  ^  ^*^«  ^^  ^"^'^'  ^  ^^"^  ^^ ' 

place  where  '  plurimus  aeser '  is  quoted.  " Kon  Siculae  dapes 

[Uibbeck  has  '  sed  ipsum.'J  Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

234.  Nam  quae  meritoria']    '  Meritoria '  Non  avium  cltharaeque  cantui 

are  lodgings,  and  here  are  equivalent  to  Somnum  reducent." 
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Si  vocat  officium^  torba  cedente  vehetur 

Dives  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Libumo^  240 

Atque  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intus^ 

Namque  facit  somnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 

Ante  tamen  veniet :  nobis  properantibus  obstat 

Unda  prior^  magno  populus  premit  agmine  lumbos 

Qui  sequitur;  ferit  hic  cubito^  ferit  ai^sere  duro  245 

Alter,  at  hic  tignum  capiti  incutit,  ille  metretam. 

Pinguia  crura  luto,  planta  mox  undique  magna 

Calcor,  et  in  digito  clavus  mihi  militis  haeret. 

Nonne  vides  quanto  celebretur  sportula  fimio  ? 

Centum  convivae ;  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina.  250 

• 

239.  8i  voeai  offioium,']  '  OiBciam '  ii  there  befbre  poor  people  who  are  bent  on 
'  here  used  for  the  man's  attendance  on  the  the  same  errand.  The  wave  befbre  and  tbe 
great  or  rich.  It  appears  from  this  place  crowd  behind  are  only  the  throngs  of  people 
and  iv.  75,  vi.  477,  that  the '  lecticarii '  were  in  the  streets,  who  are  jostled  by  the  nch 
commonly  l¥om  Idbnmia,  on  the  eait  coast  man  and  jostle  the  poor  in  their  tnm.  Ra- 
of  the  Hadriatic,  and  tbat  they  were  a  tall  perti  calls  them  tho  crowd  in  attendanoe  on 
athletic  set.  Jahn,  ftom  a  miseonception  of  thc  great  man'8  '  lectica'  bnt  he  is  mis- 
the  Scholiast'8  note,  which  Cramer^s  obser-  taken.  '  Aasere,'  therefore,  is  not  the  pole 
vations  might  have  corrected,  qnotes  him  in  of  the  litter,  as  he  says,  but  any  pole  that  is 
snpport  of '  liburna,'  as  if  they  were  &  sort    being  carried  along  the  s^reet.    <  Metreta,' 

of  'lectica'  named  from  the  Libomi,  for  whichwas  the  name  of  an  Attic  vessel  con- 

which  there  is  no  anthority.    One  MS.  it  taining  about  nine  gallons,  was  a  jarfor  oil 

appears  has  *  libuma,'  but  it  is  a  mistake.  or  wine,  a  little  Urger  than  an  '  amphora.' 

Cramer  quotes  fVom  Papius'  Lexicon  "  lA'  Horace's  description  of  the  streets  of  Rome 

humi :  populi  accolae   Hadriatici   maris,  in  his  day  will  occur  to  those  who  are  fiimi- 

prompti  aa  movendnm,"  which  he  corrects,  liar  with  it  (Epp.  ii.  2.  72)  : 

no  doubt  properly,  into  *ad  currendnm.'  't-ct^*,'     »,       i-j  v  i. 

'  Libnrno '  i.  the  datJve  c»e,  .nd  tbe  con-     ^'fZL  gernluKine  re- 

stmction  is  not  *  vehetur  (a)  Libumo,'  as        m_l  Sr'^*      ,     .  • 
Mr.  Mayor  roppow..  bot  '.nper  o»  Li-       ^"Zf^"  ^^'^'  "°°''  "«*°»  "•■ 
bumo.'  It  was  usual  for  slaves  called  *  ante-        m^  ..     \P^!J."V    *.     *.     x-  i      .  . 

«nbnlone. '  to  mn  beft>r«  tbe '  lectica '  to  TrMtia  rob«.tui  nct«ntnrfnner«pl«n.tri«. 
dear  tbe  road;  they  caUed  continnally  Hac  r«bK»aflig.tcan».haclntnlentemit 
"  Date  locum  domino  meo,"  and  elbowed  ^' 

the  crowd.    Martial  sends  his  freedman  to  See  the  note  there  and  on  Epp.  i.  6.  51, 

his  friend  Candidns,  and  says  he  will  do  to  "Cogattrans  pondera  dextram  Porrigere." 
carry  his  *  lectica '  or  to  ran  before  it :  "  In        248.  elavut  mihi  militit  haeret.']   The 

turbam  incideris,  cunctos  umbone  repellet"  common  soldiers  and  inferior  officen  wore 

(iii.  46.  6).    The  rich,  during  the  empire,  heavy  shoes, '  cali^e,'  studded  with  hob- 

had  horseroen^Numidae^  and  runners  (<cur-  nails,  which  explains  the  expression  in  xvi. 

Bores')  to  go  before  their  carriages  (see  24:  "offendere  tot  caligas,  tot  Millia  da- 

Becker^s  Gallus,  Exc  on  the  Slave  Family).  vomm."     See  below,  v.  321. 
The  soene  here  described  may  be  seen  in        249.  quanto  eelehretur  ejiprtula  fkmol'] 

any  part  of  the  East  every  day.    As  to  the  •  How  the  crowded  sportula  smokes.^ '  Cele- 

•  lectica,'  see  note  on  i.  64.     The  *  fenestra  *  brare '  is  *  to  crowd.'      It  contains  the 

was  no  more  than  the  opening  of  the  cur-  same  root  (creb-)  as  *  creber.'    (See  Long 

tains.  on  Cic.  in  Verrem,  ii.  2. 66.)     In  respect  to 

242.  Namquefaeit  tomnum']  *  Somnum  the  '  sportula,'  see  note  on  i.  95.  From 
facere '  occurs  again  below  (282)  :  "  Som-  this  scene  it  appears  that  the  viands  were 
num  rixa  facit."  carried  away  in  the  afteraoon,  as  stated  in 

243.  Anie  tamen  veniet ;]  Yet>  though  i.  127.  They  are  called  '  convivae '  ironi- 
he  takes  the  thing  so  easily,  he  will  get  cally ;  they  ought  to  be  the  great  man'8 
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Corbulo  vix  ferret  tot  vasa  ingentia^  tot  res 

Impositas  eapiti^  quot  recto  vertice  portat 

Servulus  infelix  et  cursu  ventilat  ignem. 

Scinduntur  tunicae  sartae  modo ;  longa  coruscat 

Sarraco  veniente  abies^  atque  altera  pinum  255 

Plaustra  vehunt ;  nutant  alte  populoque  minantur  : 

Nam  si  procubuit  qui  saxa  Ligustica  portat 

Axis  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  montem^ 

Quid  superest  de  corporibus  ?  quis  membra^  quis  ossa 

Invenit  ?     Obtritum  vulgi  perit  omne  cadaver  260 

More  animae.     Domus  interea  secura  patellas 

Jam  lavat  et  bucea  foculum  excitat  et  sonat  unctis 

Striglibus  et  pleno  componit  lintea  gutto. 

Haec  inter  pueros  varie  properantur :  at  ille 

Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetrumque  novicius  horret  265 

Porthmea,  nec  sperat  coenosi  gurgitis  alnum 

Infelix^  nec  habet  quem  porrigat  ore  trientem. 


gnesU,  and  he  pcits  tbem  off  with  a  mess  of  pnbllc  buildlngB  were  made  of  tbis  stone 

meat.    '  Culina'  was  a  portable  kitcben  in  m  tbe  time  of  Angustns.     'Procubnit'  and 

wbicb  tbe  provisions  were  carried  to  keep  'fudit '  are  used  uke  tbe  Greek  aorist. 

tbem  warm.    Seneca  (Epp.  78,  sub  fin.)  261.  Mare  ammae,']    'Like  a  breatb.' 

Bpeaks  of  tbis  sort  of  tbing  as  lately  in-  He  goes  on  to  suppose  one  of  tbese  men 

vented :  "  O  infelicem  aegrum  ! "  be  ex-  burrying  bome  to  his  dinner,  witb  bis  slave 

claims,  "  Quare  ?  qma  non  circa  ooenatio-  carrying  a  '  sportula '  bebind  bim,  wben  a 

nem  ejns  tumultus  coquomm  est  ipsos  cum  g^eat  stone  falls  on  bim  and  a  number 

obsoniisfocostransferentiumjbocenimjam  of  others,  and  crusbes  tbem  all  to  deatb. 

luxuria  commenta  est :  ne  quis  intepescat  All  tbis  time  bis  servants  at  bome,  ez- 

cibus,  ne  quid  paLito  jam  calloso  parum  fer-  pecting  bis  retum,  are  wasbing  the  disbes, 

veat,  coenam  culina  prosequitur."  blowing  up  tbe  fire,  getting  ready  tbe  'stri- 

261.  Corhulo  vix  ferreil    Tbis  may  be  giles,'  towels,  and  oil,  for  bis  batb ;  while 

any  strong  man.    llie  Scboliast  says  be  be  is  sbiverin^  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Styx, 

was  an  atblete,  or  else  it  was  a  sort  of  sbip,  without  a  farthing  to  pay  Cbaron  to  carry 

wbich  is  mere  guess-work.    Tbe  Boman  bim  across.    '  Domus '  b  tbe  '  familia  do- 

general  Corbulo  (ii.  164  note)  is  described  mestica.'     '  Foculus'  was  a  small  movable 

by  Tacitus  as  of  birge  stature  (Ann.  xiii.  brazier,   as  '  focns '  or  '  caminus '  was  a 

8),  and  bis  name  may  bave  passed  into  fixture  of  stone  or  brick.    '  Strigil '  was  a 

a  proverb  in  this  matter;  but  it  is  impos-  scraperused  afterbatbing:  tbey  wereoiled 

sible  to  say.  to  prevent  their  burting  the  skin.    'Sonat' 

264.  Longa  coruscat  Sarracol   *  Sarra-  means  clatters  or  rings,  for  tbese  tbings 

cnm '  was  a  waggon,  and  is  applied  below  were  commonly  of  metal.    '  Guttus '  was  a 

to  the  constellation  of  tbe  Great  Bear,  bottle  witb  a  long  tbin  neck,  commonly 

which  we  call  Cbarles'  Wain  (v.  23).  used  foroil.  (See  Hor.  S.i.  6. 118,  n.)  *Pue- 

267.  qui  taxa  Ligustica  portaf]  Stone  ros'  are  tbe  same  as  '  domus.' 

from  tbe  quarriesL  of  Liguria,  tbat  is,  from  266.  tetrumque  novicius  horret']    *  No- 

the  Maritime  AIps,  which  bounded  that  vicius,'   'novice,'  was  usually  applied  to 

country  on  the  west,  or   the  Apennines,  new  daves  not  accustomed  to  their  work. 

wbich  ran  through  it  on  the  south.    Tbe  Here  only  it  means  a  uew  comer.     '  AI- 

Carrara  marble  was  formerly  called  Lu-  num '  is  used  by  tbe  poets  for  a  boat ;  the 

nense,  from  Luna,  wbich  was  a  town  near  bollowed  trunk  of  tbe  alder  having  been 

tbe  present  qnarries.     These  are  on   the  the  earliest  sort  of  canoe  according  to  Vii^l 

borders  of   tbe  ancient  Liguria,   in  tbe  (Georg.  i.   136):    «Tunc  alnos   primum 

nortb  of  Etmria;  and  a  large  part  of  tbe  fluvii  sensere  cavatas."    Tlie   'tnens,'  of 
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Respice  nunc  alia  ac  diversa  pericula  noctis : 
Quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus^  unde  cerebram 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  fenestris  270 

Vasa  cadunt ;  quanto  percussum  pondere  signent 
Et  laedant  silicem.     Possis  ignavus  haberi 
Et  subiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  coenam  si 
Intestatus  eas.     Adeo  tot  fata  quot  illa 
Nocte  patent  vigiles  te  praetereunte  fenestrae.  275 

Ergo  optes  votumque  feras  miserabile  tecum, 
Ut  sint  contentae  patulas  defundere  pelves. 

Ebrius  ac  petulans  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit 
Dat  poenas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Pelidae,  cubat  in  faciem^  mox  deinde  supinus.  280 

which  specimens  still  exist,  wafl  a  copper        272.  Potsis  ignavut  \dberi'\ 

coin,  one-third  6f  an 'as/    The  fkncy  abont  ,, -n  x-     ^    ai.  «^  i i.     •  t.i. 

Ch.ron's  fee  was  not  known  to  tho  early  "P«^  «>■•  ^eath  if  here  at  mght  you 
poets  of  Greece,  and  is  here  only  brouirht        .  roam,  .ii  u  r  n^ 

ibto  be  ridiculed.    (See  Becker,  cSri-       ^^  Bign  yonr  wiU  before  yon  »up  from 
jjpg\  ^  home."  (Johnsou.) 

268.  pericula  nociis ;]  He  passes  frora        274.  Adeo  tot  fata']   *  So  surely  do  as 

the  dangers  of  the  day  and  the  aflemoon  to  many  deaths  await  you,  as  there  are  waking 

thoee  of  the  night ;  tiles  falling  from  tho  windows  open  on  that  night  while  you  are 

roofs  of  tall  houses,  and  old  broken  crockery  passing.'     ' Adco '  belongs  to  *  tot  fata '  and 

thrown  out  of  the  windows.    The  number  to  what  foUows :  it  means  '  to  this  or  that 

of  <  coenacula '  at  this  time  was  very  great.  degree/  'so'  (Key'8  L.  G.  799),  but  it  can- 

<  Quod  spatium  tectis '  means  '  what  a  dis-  not  always  be  transhited  in  ti^at  way  :  it 

tance  there  is  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  gives  strength  to  the  sentence  it  belongs 

the  street.'    These    lodging-houses  were  to,  which  is  ofben  grammatically  complete 

built  usually  three  stories  high,  but  the  law  without  it.    Here  it  introduces  the  reason 

was  that  they  must  not  exceed  seventy  fect.  why  a  man  might  be  counted  improvident 

Glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  if  he  went  out  without  making  his  wilL 

of  the  houses  at  Pompeii.  These  houses  at  The  windows  are  called  '  vigiles,'  just  as 

Rome  would  have  usually  either  no  window-  the  eating-houses  are  called  'pervigiles' 

iVame  and  only  apertures  for  the  light  and  (viii.  158),  and  a  couch  the  same  (xv.  43) ; 

air  with   shutters,  or  'specularia,'  which  andthe  lightsarecalled^vigiles^byHorace 

were  windows  made  of  mica  ('  lapis  specn-  (C.  iii.  8.   14).    The  people  behind  the 

laris '),  used  by  the  Romans  beforo  glass  windows  were  awake. 
was  invented.    It  was  not  usual  for  Roman        277.  Ut  sint  contentae']  That  they  may 

houses  to  have  windows  facing  the  street  be  satisfied  to  discharge  the  contents  of 

on  any  but  the  upper  stories.    Acoording  their  foot-pans,   rather  than  the   vesaels 

to  law  if  any  damage  was  done  by  throwing  themselves  on  your  head. 
anv  thing  out  of  a  window,  the  tenant  of        279.  Dat  poenaty']    He  suffers  tortnre 

the  house  was  obliged  to  pay  twice  the  if  he  has  not  had  the  luck  to  kill  somebod v : 

amount  of  the  damage.  See  the  title  in  the  he  cannot  sleep,  but  tosses  on  his  bed  like 

Digcst  (9.  3)  :  "  De  his  qui  effuderunt  vel  Achilles  when  he  moumcd  for  Pbtrodus, 

dpecerunt :  rraetor  ait  de  his  qui  dejece-  which  Juvenal  describes-  like  Homer  (II. 

rint  vel  eftuderint :   Unde  in  eum  locum  xxiv.  10,  sq.) : 

quo  vulgo  iter  fiet,  vel  in  quo  consistetur,  rf**.»\*       \  /  ^^. 

dejectum  vel  effusum  quid  erit,  quantum  ^^^^  J^^  '^'"^*  KivraK,l,i,yos,  iXAare 

ex  ea  re  damnum  datum  factumve  erit  in  m        *  ^f^         •%  »        /».».»» 

eumquiibihabitevitegoduplumjudicium  ^J.^,^^         '^*^*'  ''^^  ^  ^'^^' 

271.  eadunti']   rRibbeck  haa  'cadant'    (Mfford  quotes  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
with  a  semicolon  arter  *ferit.']  mon  (iv.  14) :  "  Enter  not  into  the  path  of 
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Ergo  non  aliter  poterit  dormire  ?     Quibusdam 

Somnum  rixa  facit :  sed  quamvis  improbus  annis 

Atque  mero  fervens  cavet  hune  quem  coceina  laena 

Vitari  jubet  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 

Multum  praeterea  flammarum  et  aenea  lampas :  285 

Me  quem  Luna  solet  deducere  vel  breve  lumen 

Candelae^  cujus  dispenso  et  tempero  filum^ 

Contemnit.     Miserae  cognosce  prooemia  rixae^ 

Si  rixa  est  ubi  tu  pulsas^  ego  vapulo  tantum. 

Stat  contra  starique  jubet ;  parere  necesse  est ;  290 

Nam  quid  agas^  quum  te  Airiosus  cogat  et  idem 

Fortior?     "Unde  venis?'^  exclamat:  "cujusaceto, 

Cujus  conche  tumes  ?  quis  tecum  sectile  pommi 

Sutor  et  elixi  vervecis  labra  comedit  ? 

Nil  mihi  respondes  ?     Aut  dic  aut  accipe  calcem.  295 

the  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  Some  frolick  dnmkard,  reeling  from  a 

men.    For  they  sleep  not,  except  they  have  feast, 

done  miflchief ;  and  their  rest  is  taken  away,  Prorokes  a  hroil  and  stahs  yon  for  a  jest. 

unless  they  cause  some  to  fall."    The  pic-  Yet  e'en    these    heroea,    mischieyously 

ture  of  Achilles  seems  to  have  heen  a  fa-  gay, 

vonrite  illnatration.     Seneca  introdnces  it  Lords  of  the  street  and  terrors  of  the 

(de  Tranq.  An.  ii.):    "qualis  ille  Home-  way, 

ricus  Achilles  est  modo  pronus  modo  su-  Flushed  as  they  are  with  foUy,  youth,  and 

pinus  in  varios  hahitus  se  ipse  componens."  wine, 

281.  Ergo  non  aUter\    Heinc^e  and  Their  prudent  insultstothe  poor  oonfine. 

Ruperti  propose  to  hanisn  this  line  [and  Afar  tliey  mark  the  flambeau'8  bright 

Ribbeck  also].    I  see  no  objection  to  it.  approach, 

There  is  no  need  to  talk  of  Juvenal  inter-  And  shun  the  shining  train  and  golden 

rupting  Umbricius;    the    man    goes    on  coach." 

speaking  himself,  •  Gm't  they  then  sleep.  ^  g.  ^^  ^,^. 

you  may  well  say,  without  aU  this  ?    Nav,  -* 

some  sleep  all  the  better  for  a  quarrel.'  "Poor  me  he  fights  if  that  be  fighting 

•  Somnum  facit '  occurs  above,  v.  242.    As  where 

to   *  improbus,'  which  means  here   *  hot-  He  only  cudgels  and  I  only  bear." 

headed,'  and  has  a  great  variety  of  mean-  (Dryden.) 

uigs  elsewhere.  the  reader  may  consult  r^h^  SchoUast    quotes    Terence  (Adelph. 

Forcclhni  and  Note  on  Hor.  C.  111.  24.  62.  »  g  5) .  „  ^      vapulando  Ule  vcrberando 

28S    quem  cocctna  laena-]  'nie   scarlet  usque  ambo  defessi  sumus." 

« hwma,'  wom  by  the  nch,  dyed  with  the  ^g.  Unde  venU  ?]  This  was  the  com- 

•  coccum,'  cochmeal,  was  one  of  the  va-  ^^^  galutotion  of  civility,  as  here  of  rude- 
neties  of  'hu»rnae,  a  thick  woolloi  cloak  ^^  g^  Hor.  S.i.  9.  62:  "Unde  venU 
tiirown  over  the  toga.  The  youth  may  ^^  ^^^^^  P„  g.  ji.  4.  1 .  « Unde  et 
be  the  worse  for  wme,  but  he  can  distmguish  ^^  Catius  ?  " 

betweenarichmanandapoor,whoonly  -^    ^^^^^    ^.       ^^^    iumeMn 

goes  abroad  bv  the  hght  of  the  moon  or  of  ,  y^y^^  ^y^^  ^,.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^      -J 

a  tallow-cimdle,  the  wick  of  which  he  has  to  ^^  gjij^             y^^^   P  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^{^^^ 

humourMidregulatewithhisfingerstokeep  y^^^^  you  lien  eating  leeks  and  greasy 

it  from  flanng  away,  as  he  had  no  lantern  ^j^      /^  j^^  P ,    This  is  his  way  of  ^king 

toputjtm.    Johnsonhasjmraphrasedthis  where  the  poor  raan  has  been  dining.   Asto 

part  of  the  satire  shorUy,  but  very  weU :  ,  ^.j^  ^^^ ,  ^  PorceUini,  who  ex- 

"Some  fiery  fop  with  new  oommission  vain,  plains  that  the  leek  was  either  *  sectivum  1 

Who  sleeps  on  brambles  tiU  he  kUls  his    or  *  capitatum ;'  the  first  when  it  was  cut 
nian ;  down  directly  it  came  above  the  groundy 
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Ede  ubi  consistas :  in  qua  te  quaero  proseucha?^^ 
Dicere  si  temptes  aliquid  tacitusve  recedas^ 
Tantundem  est ;  feriunt  pariter ;  yadimonia  deinde 
Irati  faciunt.     Libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 
Pulsatus  rogat  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat^  300 

Ut  liceat  paucis  cmn  dentibus  inde  reverti. 

Nec  tamen  haec  tantum  metuas :  nam  qui  spoliet  te 
Non  deerit^  clausis  domibus  postquam  omnis  ubique 
Fixa  catenatae  siluit  compago  tabemae. 
Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  grassator  agit  rem^  305 

Armato  quoties  tutae  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pomptina  palus  et  Grallinaria  pinus : 

the  other  wben  it  wag  allowed  to  grow  to  same  tricks  were  practised  by  Otho  and 

a  bead.  other  emperors. 

296.  Ede  ubi  consisteu ;]  He  treats  him        305.  awtitus  grasMator  agit  tvm,]  *  Qras- 

as  a  Jew  beggar,  and  agks  him  where  he  sator '  means  '  a  highway-robber ;'  and  it 

posts  bimself  to  beg,  in  what  'proseucha '  appears  from  this  place  that  the  Pomptine 

he  must  look  fbr  him  if  he  wants  to  find  Marshes  and  the  forest  of  Qallinaria  were 

him.     Schleusner  (sub  verb.)  describes  a  infested   by  banditti.    Suetonius  says  of 

'  proseucha'  as  an  oratory,  a  building  erected  Augustus :  "  Grassatoros  dispositis  per  op- 

for  the  use  of  those  towns  where  there  was  poituna  loca  stationibus  inhibuit "  (c.  32). 

no  synagogue,  ontside  the  walls  by  a  strcam  Ue  took  g^reat  pains  to  put  them  down,  and 

or  the  sea-side,  for  the  benefit  of  ablution.  so  did  Tlberius,  as  Suetonius  tells  us  (c.  37)  ; 

It  was  used  like  the  synagogue  for  reading  and  it  would  seem  from  Juvenal's  words 

the  law  and  prayer  three  times  a  day.     In  that  their  plan  of  haviug  military  posts  in 

tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (zvi.  13)  the  writer  the  difierent  pbiccs  the  robbers  f^uented 

says  T^  ^M^P?  ^<^*'  ffafifidrup  i^iiKBo/iti^  was  still  pursued.     Driven  out  from  the 

l{»  rnr  ir6Ktus  (Philippi)  irap^  TOTo/t^v,  above  haunts,  they  took  up  their  abode  in 

oi  i¥o/il(€ro  xpoatvx^  tJyai,  and    thei*e  the  city,  where  they  carried  on  their  trade 

irpoatvxh  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  (which  is  the  meaning  of  '  agit  rem '), 

building  of  this  sort.     In  the  Qospel  by  breaking  into  houscs  and  murdering  the 

St.   Luke   (vi.  12)  our  Saviour  is  said  to  inhabitants.    *Subitus*secm8tomean  that 

have  passed  the  night  iv  r^  wpotrtvxf  rov  you  start  upfrom  sleep,andfind  one  of  theso 

ecov,  where  also  Whitbv  and  other  oom-  men  by  your  bed  ready  to  cut  your  throat. 

mentators  take  wpofftvxh  for  a  house  of  ..t       •    i.i.      ^  x  j 

prayer.    J(»ephu.  in  hU  own  life,  c.  64,  "In^^.tbe8ed«nge™pa8t.yourdoorsyoa 

1«»,  «,r,ty.rT«  «.trr.,  ,hri,y  «;P<Hr.»xV.       And  hoW  the  batay  hlewings  of  repose; 

i«yi,^o.    As  tothepresent  tense  <qaaero'  ^Le  JdSgl?  m\^o™r  hS^^ 

see  IV.  1.JU.  j      ^^^ 

■    ^  '^•^'^  deindei  AtteT  frighten-  j  ^      ^       ^  ^       ^^ 

ing  the  poor  man  out  of  his  senses,  they  «   ^   i  a  .      ^ 

afflittoWtheinjuredpartiflsanddljcla,;  ^'f  ^'^T  °^"   »  dagger  m    yoor 


they  will  have  the  law  of  him.     As  to  *  va- 


breast."  (Johnson.) 


dimonia/  see  above,  v.  213.     The  whole  of  That  this  gives  Juvenars  meaning  I  have 

this  scene  is  very  amusing,  and  the  lost  no  doubt.     But  some  take  it  to  bc  that  at 

verse  most  entertaining  of  all.    He  ouly  night,  when  the  houses  and  shops  are  shut, 

prays  as  a  particuhir  favour  to  be  allowed  you  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  robbers  in 

to  go  home  with  a  few  of  his  teeth.     The  the  streets. 

state  of  the  strects  at  night,  even  during  807.  St  Pomptina  palus  et  GalUnaria 

the  time  of  Augustus,  was  verydisgraceful.  pinus  :]  The  Pomptinus  Ager  was  a  phiin  in 

Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  25)  describes  it  in  the  Latium  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length, 

time  of  Nero,  who  himself  set  thc  example  extcnding  from  Appii  Forum  to  Terracina, 

of  night-brawling,  which  was  followed  by  and  from  cight  to  ten  miles  in  depth  on  tbe 

many  under  the  shelter  of  his  name.    The  west,  separated  from  tho  sea  by  a  low 
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Sic  inde  huc  omnes  tanquam  ad  yivaria  currunt. 

Qua  fomace  gravee^  qiia  non  incude^  catenae  ? 

Maximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus^  ut  timeas  ne  310 

Vomer  deficiat^  ne  marrae  et  sarcula  desint. 

Felices  proavorum  atavos^  felicia  dicas 

Saecula^  quae  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 

Videnmt  imo  contentam  carcere  Romam. 

His  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  causas  :  315 

range  of  hills  ending  in  tbe  promontory  of  lest  enough  be  not  left  for  tools.    *  Marra ' 

Circeii,  and  by  a  lower  ridge  from  that  seems  to  have  been  au  instrumont  like  the 

plaee  to  Terracina.    This  plain  fbrms  a  'sarcalum/but  larger,  andosed  forheavier 

basin,  of  which  a  part  is  below  the  leyel  of  work. 

the  sea.    Several  small  streams  flow  into  312.  FeUcet  proavorum  atavo»,']  *  Proa- 

it,  and  the  subterranean  drainage  of  neigh^  vus '  was  an  ancestor  in  the  third  degree,  a 

bouring  basins  of  greater  elevation  poura  a  greatrgrandfather, and  'atavus'  in  the  fiith, 

great  deal  of  water  into  the  Pomptine  plain.  so  that '  proavorum  atavi '  would  be  eight 

In  the  early  period  of  Roman  history  it  generations  back.    (See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i. 

was  fertile  and  populous ;  and  when  Appius  1.1:"  Maecenas   atavis  edite  regibus.") 

made  his  joad  across  it,  about  B.c.  31(X  the  The  expression  here  is  general.    Knperti 

soil  must  have  been  fiirm.    The  character  approves  a  blunder  of  someMSS.  which  be 

of  the  oountry  must  have  changed  at  no  has  not  seen,  'pravorum  atavos,'  which  he 

great  distance  of  time  after  Appius,  for  in  explains  bj  </  hominum  nunc  male  vivon- 

B.G.  160  the  first  attempt  to  drain  the  tium  majores." 

Pomptinus  Ager  was  made  by  the  consul  of  814.  uno  conletUam  e^trcere']  This  waa 

ihat  year,  Comelius  Cetheg^.    Angustus  the  Carcer  Mamertinus,  which  was  said  to 

is  said  tu  have  taken  up  ihe  same  work,  have  been  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  en- 

which  was  again  tried  soon  afler  thb  Satire  larged  by  Servius  TuUius,  under  the  Capi- 

waa  written  sno(<!essively  by  Nerva  and  Tra-  toline  Hill.    (Hor.  Epod.  vii.  8,  n.)   Appius 

jan.    The  neglect  of  the  middle  ages  made  Claudius  the  decemvir  built  a  seoond  just 

the  marshes  worse  than  th^  ever  were  outside  the  city  walls  at  the  entrance  of  the 

in  the  Roman  period.    Various  popes  did  ninth  region.  In  this  prison  happened  that 

Bomething  towards  correcting  the  evil,  the  case  of  filial  piety  recorded  by  Pliny  (H.N. 

last  of  Yfhom  was  Hus  VI.,  whose  works,  vii.  36 ;  Pers.  i.  49.  n.),  a  daughter  keeping 

begun  in  1778  and  continued  over  a  space  her  mother  alive  by  food  from  her  own 

of  sizteen  years,  are  those  to  which  the  breast ;  in  memory  of  which  a  temple  was 

present  drainageis  due.  Theplain  isalmost  erected  to  Hetas  near  the  prison.    As  Ap- 

entirely  uninhabited,  but  has  good  pastu-  pius  Claudius  was  put  to  death  in  his  own 

rage,and  supportsa  large  number  of  homed  prison  B.c.  449,  Juvenars  golden  age  lay  a 

cattle.    The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  long  way  back.    But  he  is  speaking  loosely. 

on  the  Pomptine  Marshes  in  the  Penny  There   were  other  prisons,  but  there  is 

Cydopaedia  for  further  information.  nothing  particular  recorded  of  them,  the 

The  Gallinaria  Silva  lay  on  the  ooast  of  Carcer  Mamertinus  being  always  the  prin- 

Campania  between  the  mouth  of  the  Vul-  cipal  one.     It  was  sometimes  called  Lau- 

tumus  and  Literaum.    It  is  still  called  tumiae,  fromtheprisonat  Syracuse,  which, 

Pineta  di  Castel  Volturao,  though  the  pine  being  formed  iu  a  stone  quarry,  bore  that 

trees  that  fbrmerly  grew  in  it  and  gave  it  name.    *  Sub  regibus  atque  tribunis '  means 

that  name  are  no  longer  there.  '  under  the  kings  and  tne  republic'  '  Tri- 

308.  Sio  inde  h«c]    *  Sic '  means  '  as  we  buni  plebis '  existed  under  the  empire,  but 

see.'  '  Vivaria '  are  preserves  of  game.  The  their  power,  like  that  of  all  other  magis- 

robbers  went  to  Bome  as  a  gentleman  goea  trates  of  the  ropublican  period,  was  of  no 

to   his   preserves  to  shoot.      Horace  uses  importance. 

the  word  in  the  same  sort  of  way  about  315.  Sis  aliae  poieram']   There  is  some 

will-hunters :  "  Ezcipiantque  senes  quos  in  difierence  between  '  poteram '  and  '  possem 

vivaria  mittant."     (Epp.  i>  1  •  79.)  subnectere.'    The  latter  would  mean  *  I 

311.  marrae  et  earcula]  *  Mattocks  and  could  have  added  if  I  had  had  time '  (Key'8 

hoes.'    He  says  so  much  iron  is  wanted  for  L.   G.   1257)  :  '  poteram  '  means   '  I   had 

chains  for  these  robbers  that  there  isdanger  many  other  reasons  to  add  (or  I  had  it  in 
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Sed  jumenta  yoeant  et  sol  inelinat ;  eundam  est. 

Nam  mihi  commota  jam  dadum  mulio  virga 

Innuit.     Ergo  vale  noetri  memor,  et  quoties  te 

Boma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino^ 

Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem  vestramque  Dianam     320 

Converte  a  Cumis.     Satirarum  ego^  ni  pudet  illas^ 

Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  in  agros. 

mT  power  to  add  niAny  otber  retioiis),  bat  "  Here  by  a  beautiAil  annnon  a  satirist  U 

I  Dave  not  time.'  oonsidered  aa  a  oombatant  against  Tice." 

319.  Boma  tuo  refiet]  '  Beddet  refid '  is  (Owen.)     **  Mnltifl  symbolia  instmctns  et 

not  a  profle  construction,  whicb  woold  be  qnasi   armatns,"  says  Rnperti.    "  I  wiU 

'  reddet  reficiendam '    or    <  ut   reficiaris.'  oome  to  do  senrioe  in  tbe  ranks  in  yonr 

Aquinnm,  wbicb  from  tbis  yerse  im  gene-  great  contest."    (Mayor.)    And  nearly  all 

nulycalledJnTenal^sbirtb-pbu^stillkeeps  ring  the  cbanges  on  tbe  same  idea  from 

its  name  (Aquino).   It  was  rituated  on  the  Britannicns  downwards.  Tbough  Aquinum 

Via  Latina  in  Latium,  not  fiir  from  the  was  on  a  plain  below  the  Apennines,  Um- 

borders  of  Campania.    Ffcrt  of  tbe  walls  bricius  speaks  of  its  fielda  as  oooL    Tbere 

still  remains,  and  mins  of  variouf  build-  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 

ings :  among  tbem  are  three  temples,  whicb  and  the  breezes  from  tbe  mountains  would 

raay  or  may  not  be  those  of  Ceies  and  mako  it  oooler  than  some  pUces.    [Rib- 

Diana  here  mentioned.     From  coins  of  beck  quotes  a  Neapolitan  inscription  from 

Aquinum  still  ezisting,  whicb  bear  tbe  Mommsen,  in  which  one  Junius  Juvenalis 

bead  of  Minerva,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  dedicated  something  (sacrum  vorit  dedi- 

town  was  under  her  protection.      Why  cavit)  to  a  dirinity,  of  wbose  name  only 

Ceres   is  called  here  Helvina  or  Elvina,  the  last  two  letters  (RI)  are  preserved  in 

which   name  sbe  bears  nowhere  else,  is  tbe  inscription.     He  condudes  that  the 

quite  uncertain.  The  Scboliasf  s  notion  that  complete  uame  is  *  Cereri/  and  that  tbis 

the  name  is  derived  from  the  Helvii,  a  Ceres  is  tbe  Helvina  Ceres  of  the  Satirist. 

people  of  Qaul,  is  not  worth  any  tbing.  It  appears  that  the  inscription  is  afier  the 

The  various  derivations  tbat  have  been  sur-  time  of  Vespasian,  for  the  dedicator  de- 

mised  will  be  found  in  Forcellini.    One  of  scribes  bimself   as  '  FUmen  Divi  Vespa- 

Henninius*   MSS.    had    <ad    Eleusinam/  siani.'    This  mntikted  inscription  also  de- 

whicb  Ruperti  approves,  but  as  it  will  not  signates  tbe  dedicator  as  in  some  way  con- 

scan,  he  proposes  putting  <  ad '  before  <  Ce-  nected  witb  COH  . . .  DELMATARVM, 

rerem.'    The  9  would  he  a  tempting  ad-  in  the  capacity  of  tribune  or  praefect  as 

dition  to  '  IQuinam/  and  bnt  for  *  ad '  no  Ribbeck  assumes.    The  inference  is  that 

doubt  more  copyists  would  bave  put  it  in,  he  who  made  tbe  dedication  had  served  in 

and  the  e  would  soon  foUow.  tbe  arm^,  which  must  be  admitted ;  and  the 

321.  ni  pudet  iUiu,]     '  ^  ^^^J  <"^  ^^^  further  inference  is  made  that  he  was  the 

asbamed  of  me;'  tbat  is,  if  your  satires  Satirist  Juvenal,  wbich  is  by  no  means 

wiU  condescend  to  accept  my  help,  I  will  certain.    No  pcrson,  observes  Ribbeck,  ia 

put  on  roy  boots  and  come  to  you.    The  described  as  '  caligatus '  except  *  miles  in- 

'  caligae '  were  thick  bob-nailed  sboes  wom  feriorum  equestri  militia  ordinum.'     He 

by  soldiers.     Here  it  appears  tbe  namo  ^so  says, '  etiam  adjutorem  velut  tribuni 

was  given  to  very  thick  sboes,   sucb*  as  militare  munus  esse  docent  inscriptiones.' 

a  man  would  wear  in  tbe  country.    Tlie  Accordiugl  v,  be  concludes,   *  satis  festive 

notion  of  tbe  commentators  abont  his  going  tribuno  vei  praefecto  cohortis  quasi   ad- 

to  Juvenal  dressed  like  a  soldier,  to  help  jutor,  equiti  caligatus  ad  scribendas  satiras 

him  to  attack  the  foUies  of  the  age,  is  won-  officium  profiteri  fingitur  Umbricius.'     If 

derfU.  AooordingtoGifford,besayshewiU  this  argument  provesthat  Juvenal  was  a 

,,^              11        •      j  -L               .  military  officer,  it  proves  also  that  Um- 

«Come  weU  equipped  to  wage  m  angry  hricius  was  a  common  soldier.  a  conclusion 

rhymes  which  does  not  appear  oonsistent  witb  tbe 

Fierce  war  witb  yon  on  foUies  and  on  ^^eral  tenour  of  thrsatire.l 

cnmes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  man  Crispintis  mentioned  in  the  first  satire  (v.  26)  as  a  coxcomb  wbo  had  been  im- 
ported  a  slave,  and  had  risen  to  conseqnence  by  the  fivour  of  Domitian,  is  here  introduced 
again.  A  piece  of  extravagance  of  his  is  made  the  handle  for  introducing  the  story  of  a 
fifih  of  immense  size  which  was  once  caught  in  the  Adriatic,  and  presented  by  the  fisher- 
man  to  Domitian  at  his  country  pahice  on  the  Albnn  lake.  The  tyrant,  by  way  of 
showing  his  contempt  for  tlie  senate,  Bummoned  them  suddenly,  as  if  on  matters  of  state, 
to  attend  him  from  Bome,  for  the  purpose  of  griving  their  opinions  upon  the  fish  and  the 
manner  of  dressing  it.  The  satire  tums  upon  this  point,  the  degradation  of  the  senators, 
some  of  them  honourable  men,  whom,  as  well  as  others  who  were  not  so,  he  mentions  by 
name.  The  poem  was  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
last  two  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  after,  but  Crispinus  still  retained  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  under  Domitian,  and  we  may  believe  it  did  not  stay  with  him 
long  under  the  next  reigns.  The  sketches  of  the  different  senators  are  very  good.  They 
are  evidently  drawn  from  life ;  and  no  better  scene  was  wanted  or  oould  be  invented  to 
represent  the  abject  condition  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome  under  this  insolent  tyrant. 

ARdUMENT. 

Crispinus  here  again — and  he  mnst  oilen  play  his  part — monster,  without  a  virtue 
to  redeem  him.  What  use  is  all  his  wealth  to  him  ?  The  bad  are  never  happy,  much 
less  the  adulterer  and  the  incestuous.  But  now  of  smaller  matters;  though  in  another 
this  were  bad  enough.  But  what  is  to  be  done  where  men  are  worse  than  all  that  can 
be  said  of  them  ? 

y.  15.  He  bought  a  muUet.of  six  pounds  for  as  many  sestertia:  not  as  a  present  for 
some  rich  old  man  or  for  his  mistress ;  no,  he  bought  it  for  himself.  He,  the  Egyp- 
tian  slave !  a  fish  cost  more  than  the  man  that  caught  it,  nay,  more  than  an  estate 
in  the  provinces.  What  shall  we  think  that  emperors  eat  when  such  a  side-dish 
gorges  the  parasite  of  the  court,  now  first  of  equites,  who  used  to  cry  stale  fish  in  his 
native  pUice  ? 

y.  34.  Lefs  sit,  Calliope;  tell  a  true  tale,  ye  Museschaste  and  young :  and  since  I  call 
you  so  give  me  your  favour. 

y,  87.  When  our  last  Flavius  was  torturing  the  world,  it  happened  a  huge  fish  was 
taken  at  Ancona,  not  less  than  they  which  after  winter^s  ice  fioat  from  Maeotis  to  the 
Euxine.  The  monster  straight  is  marked  for  the  high-priest,  for  who  would  dare  to 
sell  it  with  the  coast  fuU  of  informers,  ready  to  swear  the  fish  was  reared  in  the 
imperial  ponds,  and  must  go  back  to  its  lord  ?  They  tell  us  all  thafs  good  in  the  sea 
belongs  to  the  privy  purse,  so  it's  sent  as  a  present  in  fear  of  confiscation. 

y .  56.  The  winter  had  set  in ;  the  man  in  haste,  as  if  'twas  sunmner  and  the  fish  would 
spoil,  makes  for  the  palace.  And  when  he  gets  to  the  hikes  where  yesta  dwells,  a 
crowd  admiring  stops  him ;  when  it  parts  the  doors.fly  open;  the  senate  waits  with- 
out.  He'8  brought  to  the  great  man.  "Accept  (says  he)  an  o£fering  too  big  for 
private  tables :  make  merry,  eat,  this  fish  was  kept  for  Caesar^s  days.  Itself  was 
-  onxious  to  be  caught."  The  flattery  is  too  gross,  and  yet  his  feathers  rise ;  greatness 
will  swallow  any  thing.  Butnow  there  is  no  dish  to  hold  thc  monster.  So  he  calls  a 
council  of  the  men  he  hates,  and  on  whose  faces  sit  the  terrora  of  a  great  man's 
friendship. 
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y.  75.  The  word  is  givcn;  Pegasns  firat  snAtches  up  his  doak,  the  new-made  bAiliff  of 
the  city,  for  what  elae  then  were  praefects  ?  an  exoellent  judge,  but  mneh  too  merdfiil 
for  the  times  he  lived  in.  Fleasant  old  Crispns  next,  whose  heart  was  like  his  speech, 
a  man  of  gcntle  temper :  an  excellent  companion  for  the  world's  master  if  he  might 
speak  his  honest  mind.  But  who  dare  speak  to  snch  a  tyrant,  when  on  every  triYial 
sentence  hnng  one's  life  ?  Crispns  was  not  the  man  to  swim  against  the  stream,  and 
risk  his  life  for  tmth.  And  so  he  lived  in  safety  eighty  years.  Then  came  Acilios 
with  his  poor  son,  nnworthy  of  that  savage  death.  But  gpreatness  and  great  age  have 
long  been  strangers.  Let  me  be  humble  brother  of  the  giants.  In  vain  he  pierced 
the  bear  in  the  Alban  circus.  Who  does  not  see  through  such  patrician  tricks  ? 
Brutus  might  cheat  your  king  with  a  long  beard.  Rubrius  comes  next>  not  less  de- 
jected  though  less  noble ;  convicted  of  an  old  and  foul  offence,  but  shameless  as  the 
filthy  satirist.  Montanus  next  with  his  big  belly  comes.  Crispinus  with  his  moming 
scents :  Pompeius  too,  whose  softest  whisper  was  a  dagger :  Fuscusy  who  dreamt  of  wars 
in  his  marble  villa,  and  kept  his  bowels  for  the  Dacian  vultures.  Crafly  Veiento  then, 
and  blind  Catullus  who  lusted  for  a  maid  he  could  not  see ;  a  special  monster  even  for 
our  times,  fit  but  to  beg  by  the  road  sidfe.  He  matches  all  in  admiration,  looking  to 
the  left  while  the  brate  ky  on  his  right;  just  as  he  did  in  the  theatre,  praising  the 
fighters  and  machinery.  Veiento  like  a  madman  prophesies.  "  Here  is  an  omen  of 
huge  triumph;  some  king  shall  be  your  prisoner;  don't  you  see  the  brute's  a  foreigner  ?  " 
Fabricius  oould  all  but  tell  the  animal's  oountry  and  its  age. 

V.  180.  "  Well  now,  what  think  ye,  is  it  to  be  cut  ?"  *'  Nay,"  says  Montanus,  "fiir  be 
such  disgrace.  Lefs  get  a  noble  dish  to  put  it  in ;  Prometheus  too  to  make  it ;  haste, 
clay  and  wheel ;  henceforth,  O  Caesar,  potters  must  wait  upon  your  court ! "  His 
motion  was  adopted,  worthy  of  a  man  who  knew  the  ways  of  Nero's  court,  no  one 
has  beat  him  in  my  time  for  knowledge  of  the  table.  He'd  tell  you  at  a  taste  where 
an  oyster  came  from,  and  told  at  sight  the  cchinus'  native  coast. 

V.  144.  The  council  rise  and  are  discharged ;  summoned  in  haste,  as  if  some  terrible 
news  had  come  from  far.  Wonld  that  in  trifies  such  as  these  had  passed  the  savage 
days  in  which  he  robbed  the  city  of  her  noblest  spirits,  without  a  hand  to  aveng^ 
them.  But  his  time  came  when  the  mean  began  to  fear  him.  'Twas  this  that  ruined 
him,  though  his  hand  reeked  with  noble  blood. 

EccE  iterum  Crispinus^  et  est  mihi  saepe  vocandus 
Ad  partes^  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum 
A  vitiis,  aeger  solaque  libidine  fortis : 
Delieias  viduae  tantum  aspematur  adulter. 

1.  Scce  iterum  Crispinvs,'}  See  i.  26,  n.  'Aeger'  means  that  he  was  feeble,  'fortis,* 

He  says  he  ronst  often  call  in  this  monster  resolute.    (See  Hor.  C.  S.  23,  n.)     "  Fortis 

to  play  his  part  (ad  partes  sustinendas).  ut  quem  nuUus  potest  a  oonsuetis  yitiis  de- 

Ovid  has  (Epp.  ex  Ponto,  iii.  1.  41) :  terrerc."  Schol.    He  is  said  to  have  had  no 

«Utque  juvent  alii  tudebes  vincereamicos.    ^^^''\  '''^«''}'^ '"'^^  8ingIewomen,and 

Uxor.  et  ad  partes  prima  venire  tuas."    T  ^^  ^  "   '?^  "^  ?*r^P*?^  ^^T 
'^         '^  who  were  mamed.    The  Scholiast  says  he 

As  the  Scholiast  says,  the  metaphor  is  taken  was  "  in  minore  debilis  scelere."     '  Vidua ' 

irom  the  stnge.  'Kedemptura'is<redeemed  appliestowomenwithouthusbanda^whether 

firom  infamy,'  as  it  were  from  slavery.    So  they  ever  had  one  or  not.     Livy  (i.  46)  op- 

M.  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  orator  Haterius,  poses  it  to  '  ooelebs.'     I^n  v.   3,   P.   has 

afler  mentioning  his  faults  of  style,  savs,  "  aegrae  solaaue  libidine  fortes  Deliciae, 

**  Redimebat  tamen  vitia  virtutibus  et  plns  viduas."    And  the  Scholiast,  according  to 

habebat  quod  laudares  quam  quod  ig^os-  the  common  reading  of  his  text,  has  the 

ceres."   (Exoerpt.  Contr.  iib.  iv.  praef.  fin.)  foUowing  note :   "  Aeg,  tolaque  lib,  /or. 
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Quid  refert  igitur  quantis  jumenta  fatiget  5 

Portieibus,  quanta  nemorum  vectetur  in  umbra, 

Jugera  quot  vicina  foro^  quas  emerit  aedes  ? 

Nemo  malus  felix,  minime  corruptor  et  idem 

Incestus^  cum  quo  nuper  vittata  jacebat 

Sanguine  adhuc  vivo  terram  subitura  sacerdos.  lo 

Sed  nunc  de  factis  levioribus  :  et  tamen  alter 

Si  fecisset  idem  caderet  sub  judice  morum. 

Nam  quod  turpe  bonis  Titio  Seioque  decebat 

Crispinum.     Quid  agas  quum  dira  et  foedior  omni 

Figara.    Quid  est  Crispinus  P    Aegrae  so-  was  no  marriage)  between  those  wbo  were 

laque  Uhidine  fortee  Deliciae.—fortee,  ut  too  near  of  kin  to  have  *  connubium :'  but 

quem  nullns  poteet  etiam  a  consuetis  vitiis  it  went  beyond  this,  and  being  an  nct 

deterrere."    There  is  plainly  some  con-  against  religion»  it  embraced  likewise  in- 

fxision  in  this  note^  which  Heinrich  has  t^rcourse  with  a  vestal  virgin.     In  such 

mended;  and  the  reading  of  the  above  MS.  cases  the  woman  was  buri^  and  lcft  to 

(which  has  been  corrected  by  a  later  hand)  starve  in  a  cell  in  the  Campus  Sceleratus 

has   no  other  authority.    Tet  Jahn  has  in  the  Sixth  Region  of  the  city.    The  man 

adopted  it  [and  Ribbe(x],  and  Mr.  Mayor  was  put  to  death  by  scourg^ng.    Domitian, 

says  it  is  tbe  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  as  stated  before  (S.  ii.  29,  n.),  revived  the 

'Spematnr'  has  the  same  authority,  with  law  about  vestahi,  but  Juvenal  says  his 

the  addition  of  some  of  the  Parisian  MSS.,  fovourite,  Crispinus,  could  break  it  with  im- 

and  18  adopted  by  Jahn.    It  is  not  a  word  punity,  and  had  lately  done  so,  though  the 

found  in  any  other  author,  and  the  common  woman  underwent  the  usnal  punishment. 

reading  is  <  aspematnr.'     [Ribbeck  places  '  Nuper,'  however,  does  not  limit  the  act  to 

all  this  introduction,    w.  1 — 86,    'Ecce  a  very  short  time  before,  though  it  was 

iterum  Crispinus '  to  *  dixisse  puellas '  at  probably  not  long.    One  of  the  first  acts 

the  bottom  of  his  page,  as  spurious.]  after  a  vestal  was  convicted  was  to  strip  her 

5.  miantie  jumenta  fatiget  Porticihue,']  of  her  vitta,  which  all  the  virgins  wore 

He  asks  what  does  it  matter  ('  refert '  is  when  on  duty.    For  '  vittata '  Jahn  reads 

*  rem  fert,'  see  K^s  L.  G.  910 ;  Hor.  S.  *  vitiata,'  with  no  authority. 

i.  1.  49,  n.)  howrich  he  is,  how  big  are  his  12.  caderet  subjudice  morum.']  This  the 

colonnadee,  up  and  down  which  he  drives  Scholinst  expkins  rightly, '  damnaretur  a 

for  his  amusement,  what  woods  or  shrub-  censore.'    So  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  88) 

beries  he  has  in  which  he  is  carried  about  says,  "  non  hostes  victore  cadunt  sed  judice 

in  his  lectica  or  sella,  that  he  had  whole  sontes."    '  Cadere '  has  the  sarae  meaning 

acres  of  ground  near  the  Forum,  and  owned  as  in  x.  69 :  **  sed  quo  cecidit  sub  crimine  ?  " 

many  houses.   The  gardens  of  some  private  The  '  judox  morum'  was  the  censor,  and 

persons,  such  for  instance  as  Maecenas  and  here  means  Domitian,  who  took  that  office 

Sallnst,  were  very  large.    The  immediate  for  his  life,  as  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  29.    The 

neighbourhood  of  the  Forum  was  covered  proceeding  that  Juvemd  is  going  to  relate 

with  bouses  and  pnblic  buildings,  but  be-  should  have  brought  the  man  under  the 

tween  Mons  Capitolinus  and  the  Campus  censor  as  the  corrector  of  extravagance,  a 

Martius  there  was  space  for  large  gardens  part  of  his  duty  being  to  enforoe  such 

Buch  as  Agrippa  had  there.    Tbey  must  be  sumptuary  kws  as  were  in  existence  from 

Tery  costly  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  which  time  to  time.    After  Augustus  they  fell 

18  what  Juvenal  means.    There  were  pri-  into  disuse. 

vate  as  well  as  public  covered  walks  and  13.  Titio  Seioque']    These  names  were 

drives  (porticus)  about  the  city.    '  Fatigat'  commonly  used  in  l^;al  proceedings,  and 

is  a  poetical  word  in  this  connexion.  Virgil  mean  no  persons  in  particular  here.     He 

nscs  it  (Aen.  i.  316),  "vel  qualis  equos  callsthem  'bonis,' the  Scholiast  says,  de- 

Threissa  fatigat  Harpalyce."  risively,  and  by  comparison.    To  'decebat' 

9.  Inceetue,']  *  Incestum  '  was  what  we  Heinnch  prefers  *  decebit,'  that  is,  <  facile 

nnderstand  it,  interoourse  whether  with  or  decet ; '  and  the  passage  is  so  quoted  by 

without  the  pretence  of  marriage  (which  John  of  Salisbury  (Nngae,  &c.,  i.  4). 
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Crimine  persona  est?     Mullam  sex  millibus  emit^  15 

Aeqoantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris^ 

Ut  perhibent  qui  de  magnis  majora  loquuntur. 

Consilium  laudo  artificis^  si  munere  tanto 

Praecipuam  in  tabulis  ceram  senis  abstulit  orbi. 

£st  ratio  ulterior  mag^nae  si  misit  amicae^  20 

Quae  vehitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 

Nil  tale  exspectes :  emit  sibi.     Multa  videmus 

Quae  miser  et  fmgi  non  fecit  Apicius.     Hoc  tu 

Succinctus  patria  quondam^  Crispine^  papyro. 

Hoc  pretium  squamae !     Potuit  fortasse  minoris  25 

15.  persona]  The  Scholiast  says,  *  non  and  in  the  third  those  of  the  '  substitati/ 

homo  sedperaona,'  'not  aman  but  a  nuisk.'  who  took  in  the  cvent  of  any  heres  heing 

That   is,   he  was  a  hypocrite,  an  actor.  disqnalified,  &c.    (Hor.   S.  ii.  5.  bS,  n^ 

Bat  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  '  persona '  As  to  '  orbi/  see  above,  iii.  129,  n. 

here.    **  In  the  Uw  writers  '  peraonae '  sig-  20.  JS*t  raiio  uUerior']  There  is  another 

nifies  persons,  that  is,  hnman  beings  as  way  of  acconnting  for  it,  or  another  excase, 

invested  with  a  certain  character  by  which  supposing  he  sent  it  to  some  g^reat  lady  who 

they  beoome  objects  of  law,  as  opposed  to  was  fond  of  him,  and  who  went  abont  in 

things  which  are  not  persons,  bnt  either  her  '  sella '  with  dosed  doors,  bnt  Uirge 

material  things,  as  objects  of  prpperty,  or  windows  that  she  oould  look  ont  of  and  be 

legal  fiicts,as  contracts  and  the  like."  (Long  seen  throngh.    She  might  affect  propriety 

on  Cic.  de  Am.  c  1.)    This  explains  *per-  by  shntting  np  her  chair,  bnt  she  wonld 

sona '  here.  He  was  'foedioromni  Crimine,'  have  her  windows  snch  that  she  oonld  see 

no  charge  conld  express  his  wickedness.  what  was  going  on  and  be  recog^ized  by 

MulLirH  sex  miUibut  emit^  A  mnllet  or  hergallunts.  Asto'specalaria,'seeiii.268,n. 

barbel  of  six  ponnds  was  anusoally  large.  23.  QiMe  mieer  et  frugi  mn  fedt  Api" 

Two  poands  was  the  smallest  size  Martial  cttM.]  M.  Fabias  Apicias  (as  he  is  called 

thoaght  shoald  be  served  on  a  handsome  by  Dion  Cass.  57. 19),  whose  name  has  been 

dish,  and  it  was  not  often  larger  than  that.  proverbial  for  good  Uving  from  the  time  of 

(Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  84^  n.)    The  price  paid  for  Tiberias,  when  he  liveo,   is    here    called 

this  was  eqnivalent  to  46/.  17«.  6d,  of  oar  '  miser  et  fragi '   by  way  of  comparison 

money,  taking  the  sestertiam  (thoasand  with  Crispinns.    After  spending  an  enor- 

sesteroes)  at  71.  16«.  3d.,  which  was  its  moas  fortane  on  eating,  drinking,  and  his 

valae  at  this.time.    Javenal  admits  this  lasts,  he  hanged  himself.    As  to  'frngi,' 

was  probably  a  fabaloas  prioe ;  bat  Pliny  see  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  57,  n. 

tells  of  one  that  oost  8000  sesterces  (H.  N.  24.  pap^ro.]  This  corresponds  with  what 

ix.  17).    The  pnrchaser  was  one  Asinias  he  called  him  before,  "  pars  Niliacae  plebis 

Celer,  in  the  reign  of  Caligala.    Macrobias  — vema  Canopi "  (i.  26).    Of  the  ooarser 

mentions  the   same  pnrchase,    bnt   gives  kindofpapyras(called'emporetica'),wh1ch 

7000  sesterces  as  the  price.  Pliny  adds  that  was  not  nsed  for  writing,  varioas  articles 

the  oontemplation  of  this  transaction  leads  were  made  acoording  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiii. 

one  to  think  of  those  "qai  in  conqnestione  11) :  "  texnnt  e  libro  vela,  tegetesqne,  nec 

laxas    ooqaos  erai  singalos  plans  qaam  non  et  vestem,  etiam  stragalam,  ac  fanes." 

eqnos  qairitabant."    Aud  he  goes  on,  "At  In  snch  coarse  garments,  tncked  ap  as  the 

nanc  coqni  triamphoram  pretiis  parantnr  mannerof  slaves  was  (Hor.  S.ii.8.10,n.),he 

et  coqaorom  pisces;"  which  Javenal  per-  saysCrispinasasedtoappearinformerdays. 

haps  remembered  when  he  wrote  "  potnit  25.  Hoc  pretium  equamae  !]  This  is  the 

fortasse  minoris  Hscator  qnam  piscis  emi."  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.     P.  and  the 

19.  Praecipuam  in  tabulie  ceram]  This  Scholiast  have  'boc  pretio  squamae,' which 

is  eqaivalent  to  being  declared  the  old  Raperti  adopts  after  Henninios  and  the 

man's  heres.    A  will  was  nsaally  contained  Aldine  and  the  Stephens'  editions.    Jahn 

in  three  tablets  (prima,  secnnda,  and  ima  has  '  hoc  pretio  squamam,'  withoat  aatho- 

cera  or  tabala),  in  the  two  first  of  which  rity ;  [and  Ribbeck  also.] 

were  entered  the  names  of  the  heredes,  Potuitfortatee  minons]  See  uote  on  v. 
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Kscator  quam  piscis  emi.     Provincia  tanti 

Vendit  agros :  sed  majores  Apulia  vendit. 

Quales  tunc  epulas  ipsum  glutisse  putamus 

Induperatorem,  quum  tot  sestertia,  partem 

Exiguam  et  modicae  sumptam  de  margine  coenae^  30 

Purpureus  magni  ructarit  seurra  Palati, 

Jam  princeps  Equitum,  magna  qui  voce  solebat 

Vendere  municipes  fracta  de  merce  siluros. 

Incipe,  Calliope,  licet  et  considere :  non  est 


15,  fin.    The  price    of  slaveB  varied  of  80.  de  fnargine  eoemte,']  The  principal 

course  very  much.     Horace  speaks  of  one  dish,  *capat  coenae/  which  at  hirge  dinners 

who  was  Bold  for  500  drachmae,   ahout  was  commonly  a  hoar,  was  put  in  the  mid- 

172.  15«.  (S.  ii.  7.  43),  and  another  offered  dle  of  the   table:   'de    margine'  oorres- 

at  eight  sestertia,  which  was  two  more  than  ponds  to  a  '  side-dish.' 

the  fish  cost.    An  inferior  sort  of  slave,  for  31.  scwrra  PalcUh]   The  palace  which 

snch  pnrposes  as  this,  might  commonly  be  the  successive  emperors  occnpied  was  on 

bought  for  less  than  the  fish.    He  adds,  the  Palatine  Hill.    The  ruins  still  remain. 

that  in  the  provinces  men  can  get  a  large  It  was  built  by  Aug^tus,  and  much  en- 

estate  for   such  a  sum,  and  a  larger  in  larged  by  his  successors.    Domitian  spent 

Apulia,  which  seems  to  imply  that  land  in  a  great  deal  of  money  in  decorating  and 

Apulia  was  cheaper  than  in  the  provinces ;  enlai^^ing  it,  but  most  of  the  ornaments 

but  then  it  must  have  been  bad  land,  for  with  which  he  adomed  it  were  removed  by 

Bome  of  the  com-Iand  of  Apulia  would  be  Trajan  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 

valuable.     [There  is  indeed  no  clear  mean-  linus.    The  supposition  of  Henninius  that 

ing  in  these  words.    Ribbeck  has  'nec  'palati'  may  mean  the  man's  palate  is 

majoris  se  Apnlia  vendit.']    The  quantity  approved  by  Ruperti  and  no  one  dse. 

of  the  first  syllable  in  Apulia  is  oommon.  32.  Jam  princep*  Equiium,']   This  is  a 

Horace  makes  it  long  and  short  in  two  way  of  speaxing :  there  was  no  officer  who 

oonsecutive  lines :  bore  that  title. 

"  Me  fiibulo««j  Vultare  in  Apnlo  w^"'?'^'''  '^•"!!T7k'""7'"'  '"'"'  1^^ 

.,,  .  .   ^  , V          A     r     »»  H.  IX.  15)  mentions  the  'silurus    as  a  fish 

Altnci.  extm  hmen  Apuhae.  ^^^^^  j^.{^     I^  .^  mentioned  again  by  Ju- 

^i..  m.  4.  »,  lu.;  yenaIinS.xiv.132.  The  Scholiast  calls  the 

28.  putamue]  Most  MSS.  havo  '  pu-  fish  <  sardas,'  and  the  translators  *  shads,' 
tamus,'  which  is  good  Latin,  as  in  Cicero  which  is  a  dry  sort  of  fish  two  or  three  feet 
(de  Am.  c.  7) :  "  Stantes  plaudebant  in  re  long  found  on  our  own  coasts.  '  Municipes ' 
ficta  ;  quid  arbitramur  in  vera  facturos  mrans  that  they  were  countrymen  of  Cris- 
fuisse?"  Jahn  has  'putamus;'  Ruperti  pinus.  The  MsS.  of  Ruperti  and  Jahn  all 
and  Heinrich  [and  Ribbeck]  *putemus.'  have 'fracta  de  merce '  except  one,  which 
The  old  editions  are  divided.  has  *  facta,'  a  clerical  error,  or  copied  from 

29.  Induperaiorem,]  The  preposition  'in'  the  lemma  of  the  Scholiast,  where  he  has 
in  *  impero '  (the  first  meaning  of  which  *  facta,'  but  explains  *  fracta.'  There  have 
is  '  to  put  upon,'  *  to  impose,'  the  thing  been  many  attempts  made  to  improve  the 
imposcd  being  expressed  or  understood,  text,  which  Ruperti  calls  *'  ineptus,"  and 
see  Key^s  L.  Q.  1291,  n.)  is  represented  adopts  *fricta,'  a  coujecture  of  Manso. 
in  the  earlier  poets  by  the  forms  *  endo '  <  Fracta  de  merce '  may  mean  that  the  fish 
and  '  indu,'  corresponding  to  the  Greek  were  part  of  a  damaged  lot.  Heuirich  says 
fy^oy.  The  MSS.  here  and  in  x.  138,  are,  the  trae  reading  is  *  farta,'  and  thnt  he  is 
with  only  one  exception,  in  favour  of  '  in-  referring  to  fish  packed  in  casks.  It  may 
duperator.'  In  other  places  they  vary  be-  be  so.  [Ribbeck  has  *  ikrcta.']  The  Scho- 
tween  that  and  'endoperator'  (see  Forcell.).  liast  says  it  means  that  the  cask  was 
Other  words  that  are  found  in  Lucretius  broken  that  contained  the  fish.  It  might 
and  others  with  the  same  form  of  the  pre-  mean  tbat  the  cask  was  broken  open  to 
poeition  are  'cndopcdire,'  *  endc^rcdi,'  *  cn-  sell  the  fish. 

doplorare,'  * endotueri,'  and  a  few  more.  34.  Incipe,  Calliope,]     He  iuvokes  the 

O 
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Cantandum^  res  vera  agitur :  narrate^  puellae                  35 
Pierides :  prosit  mihi  vos  dixisse  puellas. 

Quum  jam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem 
Ultimus  et  calvo  serviret  Roma  Neroni, 
Incidit  Hadriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi 

Ante  domum  Veneris  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon,  40 
Implevitque  sinus  :  neque  enim  minor  haeserat  illis 

Moses  (as  Horace  does  when  he  U  going  to  quidqoam  deoore  nec  brevios."     Ausonins 

tell  the  gqoabble  between   the   parasitea,  nearthreecentnrieslater  (De  XII  Caesari- 

S.  i.  5.  &3),  bat  he  says  this  is  not  matter  bos  per  Snetonium  Tranquillum  scriptis) 

for  a  song,  that  is,  for  nction  and  omament,  copies  Juvenars  expression,  and  thus  men- 

but  a  g^ve  matter  of  fact  on  which  they  tions  the  three  Flavii : 

should  sit  and  deliberate.  „  jj.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  Vespasianna : 

"  Begin,  Calliope,  let's  sit,  but  sing  £t  Titus  imperii  felix  brevitate ;  secutns 

We  may  not;  this  is  truth,   no  fained  Fruter,  quem  calvum  dixit  sua  Boma 

thing."                                (Stapylton.)  Neronem." 

Why  the  Muses  were  callcd  Pierides  the  If  the  name  became  common  as  he  implies, 

reader  will  leam  by  referring  to  Miiller^s  it  was  probably  through  this  Satire. 

Hist.  of  Oreek  Lit.  p.  27,  or  to  Hor.  A.  P.  39.  tpatium  ctdmirabile  rhombi^']    This 

405,  n.    Juvenal  claims  credit  for  calling  is  like  the  way  of  speaking  below,  <  Crispi 

them  'puellae,'  which  word  was  only  used  jucunda  senectus'  (v.  81) ;  and  'sententia 

for  chaste  young  women,  single  or  married.  dia  Catonis/  Hor.  S.  i.  2. 32,  and  other  liko 

37.  Quum  4am  temianimum']  The  fbll  phrases  in  that  writer.  (See  note  on  C.  i. 
name  of  Domitian  was  T.  Flavius  Domitia-  3.  36.)  The  '  rhombus '  is  usually  supposed 
nus  Caesar  Augustus.  He  was  the  third  to  have  been  a  turbot ;  bnt  it  is  uncertuin. 
Flavius.  His  brother  and  his  father  were  It  was  a  flat  fish.  The  finest  were  caught 
both  T.  Flavius  Sabinns  Vespasianus.     His  uear  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic. 

mother  was  Flavia  Domitilla.    The  Flavia  40.  quam  Dorica  iusiinet  Aneon^"]  An- 

gens  were  plebeian,  and  of  Sabine  origin,  in  cona  was  a  flourishing  town  of  Picenum 

which  oouutry  the  emperor  Vespasiau  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  ncar  the 

bom.    Tbough  Domitian  was  the  last  em-  Cumerian  promontory,  the  northem  ex- 

peror  who  had  bome  tbe  gentilician  name  tremity  of  the  curve  which  the  coast  makes 

of  Flavius  when  this  satire  was  written,  all  here.     It  was  founded  by  some  refugees 

the  Constantines  were  Flavii.  from  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  elder 

38.  ealvo  terviret  Roma  Neroni,']  Jn-  Dionysius,  about  B.  C.  380,  for  which 
venal  calls  Domitian  a  bald  Nero,  meaning  reason  Juvenal  calls  it  Dorian.  CatuIIus 
that  be  was  as  bad  as  that  tyrant.  Soe-  nientions  Ancon  as  one  of  the  resorts  of 
tonius  (c.  18)  relates  that  he  was  bald,  Venus  (xxxvi.  13).  There  are  no  traces  of 
round-bellied,  and  thin  in  the  Ie?s,  though  the  temple,  but  a  late  writer  thinks  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  a  good-Iooking  man,  "  in  all  probability  it  occupied  the  same 
except  tbat  he  had  clnbbed  feet  (*  digitos  site  as  the  modem  cathedral,  on  the  sum- 
restrictiores  habebat') :  he  was  tall,  with  a  mit.  of  the  lofty  hill  that  surrounds  the 
modest  countenance,  high  colour,  and  large  -whole  city  and  constitutes  tbe  remarkable 
but  rather  dnll  eyes.  Suetonius  says  he  headland  from  which  it  derives  its  name  " 
was  very  sensitive  about  his  baldness,  but  (Dict.  Geog.).  *  Sustinet,' '  holds  up,'  may 
nevertbeless  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pre-  roean  that  the  temple  was  on  a  hill.  The 
servation  of  the  hair,  addressed  to  a  friend  principal  remains  now  extant  are  the  mole 
who  was  bald  like  himself.  He  quoted  for  constructed  by  Trajan  not  long  afler  this 
his  friend's  consolation  and  his  own  (says  Satire  was  written,  and  a  trinmphal  marble 
Suetonius)  a  verse  of  Homer :  arch  erected  upon  it  in  honour  of  that 

ohy  io^t  oUt  uiy^  icaX6t  t€  u4yat  t€  •  e»nperor.     The  coins  of  the  city,  of  which 

^   *^              '^            /£j  xxi  108.">'  many  exist,  bear.  the  Greek  name  ArKftN 

V   .       .    uo,;  vLipoTi  them.    The  later  poets  used  that 

and  adds,  '*  Eadem  me  tamen  manent  capil-  form  as  well  as  Ancona,    which  is  tho 

loram  fata,  et  forti  animo  fero  comam  in  modem  name  also. 

juventa  senescentem.     Scias  nec  gratius  41.  Implevitque  tinue :]  '  Sinus '  are  the 
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Quos  operit  glacies  Maeotiea  ruptaque  tandem 

Solibus  efiundit  torpentis  ad  ostia  Ponti, 

Desidia  tardos  et  \ongo  frigore  pingues. 

Destinat  hoc  monstrum  cymbae  linique  magister  45 

Pontifici  summo.     Quis  enim  proponere  talem 

Aut  emere  auderet^  quum  plena  et  litora  multo 

Delatore  forent  ?     Dispersi  protinus  algae 

Inquisitores  agerent  cum  remige  nudo, 

Non  dubitaturi  fugitivum  dicere  piscem  50 

Depastumque  diu  vivaria  Caesaris ;  inde 

Elapsum  veterem  ad  dominum  debere  reverti. 

Si  quid  Palftirio,  si  credimus  Armillato, 

Quidquid  conspicuum  pulcrumque  est  aequore  toto 

Res  fisci  est  ubicunque  natat.     Donabitur  ergo  55 

Ne  pereat. .  Jam  letifero  cedente  pruinis 

folds  of  the  net.   Forcellini  gives  examples  npon  one  by  virtne  of  which  the  fish  might 

and  expUiinB  it  as  **  pars  retis  laxa  quae  have  been  claimed  ;**  but  he  does  not  say 

cnm  quid  incidit  inflectitur."     Juvenal  what  title  he  wonld  have  preferred.  Grun* 

goes  on  to  say  the  fish  that  was  thus  canght  gaeus  sees  a  propriety  in  'pontifici  summo/ 

('  haeserat,'  i.  e.  sinubus)  was  not  smaller  because  of  the  pontifical  dinners,  which 

than  tbose  which,  after  being  frozen  up  in  were  proverbial. 

the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov)  all  tbe  win-  48.  Delatore]  There  were  informers  all 

ter,  were  sent  down  when  the  ice  began  to  along  the  coast,  who  poked  into  the  very 

thaw,  fat  and  lazy,  through  thc  Cimroerian  weeds  (*mud-rakeis/  Gifibrd  calls  tbem)  for 

Bospoms  (Straits  of  Kafla)  into  tbe  Euxine.  something  to  tell  about,  and  they  would 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  320)  speaks  of  the  pelamys  soon  call  the  starved  fisherman  to  account 

or  yonng  tnnny  fish  bred  in  the  Palns  (' agerent  cnm  reraige  nudo'),  and  would  be 

Maeotis    passing  irom    thence    into  the  ready  to  swear  they  knew  tbe  fish  by  sight, 

Euxine.  and  being  canght  in  large  quan-  and  that  it  had  got  away  from  the  em- 

tities,  first  at  Sinope  and  then  at  Byzan-  peror's  preserves  (vivaria),  acd  must  be  sent 

tium.    TacituB  (Ann.  xii.  63)  puts*  this  tNick  to  its  old  master. 

down  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  hZ,  8i  quid  Paljkrioy']  Thisperson,whoBe 

city^s  wealth;  and  Pliny  (N.  H.  ix.  15)  cognomen  was 'Sura/ismentlonedby  Sne- 

refers  to  the  same  at  some  length.    The  tonius  (Domit.  c.  13)  as  one  who  Iiad  been 

Ghreeks  traded  to  the  Crimea  for  salt-fish,  removedfrom  thesenate;  and  the  Seholiast 

rdpixos.  says  that  it  was  Vespnsian  who  did  it,  and 

45,  iorpentit  ad  ostia Ponii,]  TbeScho-  that  he  became  a  Stoic  in  conseqnence: 
liasfs  copy  had  'torrentis/  on  which  an-  alsothat  he  got  intofavourwith  Domitian, 
thority  Jahn  adopts  that  word.  [Ribbeck  and  pursned  the  trade  of  an  informer  very 
also  has  '  torrentis.']  The  Scholiast  adds  actively.  Armillatus  the  Scholiast  men- 
this  note  :  "  Perflnentis,  cnrrentis ;  illic  tions  as  another  informer,  which  the  con- 
nam     rheuma    qnoddam    trahit    mare."  text  shows. 

One  MS.  (Hamburg)  has  'Nili'  instead  55.  Eesfiseiest']  *Is  thepropertyof  the 

of'Ponti.'  fiscus.'     *Fiscns'  signifies  a  basket,  and 

46.  Poniifiei  enmmoJ]  The  Pontifex  came  to  mean  snch  a  basket  as  they  carried 
Maximns  was  president  of  the  college  of  money  in,  and  then  the  emperor^s  treasnry, 
pontifls,  and  chief  director  and  expounder  as  opposed  to  'aerarium/  the  treasury  of 
of  every  thing  connected  with  relig^on.  The  the  populns.  See  Long  on  Cic.  Verr. 
office  was  always  bome  by  the  emperors  Act.  Prima,  c.  8. 

from  Augustus  downwards  for  about  four  56.  Ne  pereat.]    That  is,  for  fear  it 

oenturies.    Qiffbrd  thinks  *' Juvcnars  taste  should  be  seized  and  confiscated,  as  Hein- 

is  notto  be  admired/'  in  calling  Domitian  rich  says.     Other  explanations  have  been 

by  this  title ;  "  he  should  rather  have  flxed  g^ven,  but  this  is  right. 

G    2 
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Autumno^  jam  quartanam  sperantibus  aegris^ 
Stridebat  deformis  hiems  praedamque  recentem 
Servabat :  tamen  hic  properat  velut  urg^at  Auster : 
Utque  lacus  suberant^  ubi  quanquam  diruta  servat         60 
Ignem  Trojanum  et  Vestam  colit  Alba  minorem, 
Obstitit  intranti  miratrix  turba  parumper. 
Ut  cessit,  facili  patuerunt  cardine  valvae ; 
Exclusi  spectant  admi^  obsonia  Patres. 
Itur  ad  Atriden.     Tum  Picens,  "Accipe/'  dixit^  65 

"  Privatis  majora  focis :  genialis  agatur 

57.  Auiumno,']  Horace  calls  it  ''Auctnm-  and  with  it  the  fire  of  Vesta,  iinported  from 
nosqae  gravis  Libitinae  qoaestus  acerbae  "  Troy.  Livy  says  that  Tullus  destroyed  all 
(S.  ii.  6. 19,  where  various  otherplaoes  are  the  public  and  private  buildings,  and  re- 
quoted).  *Sperantibas'  means  wishing  for  duced  the  town  to  ruins,  but  spared  the 
the  quartan,  as  that  stage  in  a  fever  when  temples  (i.  29).  The  reading  '  suberant,' 
it  begins  to  amend.  Ruperti  takea  it  for  which  was  that  of  the  Scholiast  and  b  iu 
'  expecting,'  that  is,  apprehending  the  ap-  most  MSS.,  is  suspicious.  *  Superant '  ap- 
proach  of  this  disease.  According  to  Gkden  pears  in  some.  Ueinrich  thinks  with  Mark- 
the  quartan  '*  dries  up  the  phlegm  and  land  the  true  reading  is  '  superat,'  quoting 
mekncholic  humonr/*  as  Manutius  ob-  Virg.  Ek;I.  viii.  6,  **  superas  jam  saxa  Tl- 
serves  on  the  following  passage  of  Cicero^s  mavi."  *  Suberant '  means  the  lakes  were 
letter  to  Tiro  (xvi.  11) :  "Doleo  te  nou  va-  near. 

lere;  sed  quoniam  in  quartanam  conversa  61.  Vesiam  colU  Alba  minorem,']  The 

vis  est  morbi  (sic  enim  scribit  Curius)  spero  Scholiast  on  this  place  says  that  when  Tul- 

te  diligentia    adhibita    etiam    firmiorem  lus  Hostilius  destroyed  Alba,  the  Romans 

fore."  would  have  removed  the  sacred  things  from 

58.  deformtM  hiem^']  Horace  has  '  in-  the  temples  to  Rome,  but  were  detenred  by 
formes  hiemes '  (C.  ii.  10. 15).  He  savs  a  great  hailstorm,  and  accordingly  they 
though  the  cold  weather  kept  his  fish  Aresh»  continued  to  observe  the  worship  of  the 
he  made  as  much  haste  as  if  the  south  wind  gods  at  Alba ;  which  statement  Lipsiua 
were  blowing,  as  it  did  in  autumn  ('  plum-  ZAe  Vesta,  c.  2)  confirms  by  a  reference  to 
beus  Auster/  Hor.  S.  ii.  6. 18),  which  would  Symmachus  (£pp.  ix.  120,  121),  who, 
Boon  tum  it,  for  which  purpose  Horace  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
invokes  it,  S.  ii.  2.  40,  "At  vos,  Praesentes  century,  speaks  of  the  inoest  of  one  Pri- 
Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia ! "  mogenia,  a  vostal  priestess  at  Alba.    The 

60.  Uique  lacue  Muberant,']  The  Lacus  Scholiast  adds  that   Juvenal    speaks    of 

Albanus,  which  still  retains  its  name  (Lago  Vestam  minorem  '  ad  compositionem,'  that 

di  Albano)  under  Mons  Albanus  (Monte  is,   by  comparison   with  her  worship  at 

Cavo)  in  Latium,  is  about  fourteen  miles  Rome,  which  was  instituted  by  Romulus 

Boutheast  of  Rome.     See  Hor.  C.  iv.  1. 19 :  or  Numa  (PIutarch«  Vit.  Rom.). 

"Albanos  prope  te  lacus  Ponet  marmorcum  63.  Ut  cessit,]  [Ribbeck  has  <  At  oesat : 

sub  trabe  citrea."  Apalace  built  by  Cn.  Pom-  facili  &c.'] 

peius  became  the  property  of  the  emperors,  64.  FatreeJ]  Domitian  used  to  conveue 

and  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Domitian,  who  the  Senate  at  his  Alban  house.    Juvenal 

lived  there  a  great  deal.    Some  remains  of  says  the  senators  are  kept  outside  waiting 

the  buildings  and  gardens  are  still  to  be  w&ile  the  man  with  the  fish  finds  ready  ad- 

seen.     It  is  irequently  referred  to  by  Mar-  mittance.    The  emperor  he  calls  Atrides, 

tial  and  others.    The  site  of  Alba  Longa  Agamemnon,  and  the  fisherman  a  Piceuian, 

was  ou  the  eastem  shore  of  the  lake,  which  the  fish  having  been  caught  at  Ancon  in 

was  named  after  it.    The  town  was  de-  Picenum. 

stroyed  by  TuIIus  Hostilius,  according  to  ^.  genialie  agaiur  Itte  dies :']  'Letthis 

Livy,  400  years  afler  its  foundation  by  As-  day  be  devoted  to  your  genius;*  like  Horace, 

canius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  according  to  *  cras  gcnium  mero  Curabis'  (C.  iii.  17. 14), 

tradition  transferred  to  Alba  the  govera-  and  'genio  indulgere'  (Pers.  v.  151).   As  to 

ment  established  by  hia  father  at  Lavinium,  *  genius/  see  note  on  Horace,  £pp.  i.  7.  94. 
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Iste  dies  :  propera  stomaehum  laxare  saginis^ 

Et  tua  servatum  consume  in  secula  rhombum. 

Ipse  capi  voluit.''     Quid  apertius  ?  et  tamen  illi 

Surgebant  cristae.     Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se  70 

Non  possit  quum  laudatur  dis  aequa  potestas. 

Sed  deerat  pisci  patinae  mensura.     Vocantur 

Ergo  in  consilium  proceres,  quos  oderat  ille, 

In  quorum  facie  miserae  magnaeque  sedebat 

Pallor  amicitiae.     Primus  clamante  Libumo  75 

"  Currite,  jam  sedit  V  rapta  properabat  abolla 

Pegasus,  attonitae  positus  modo  villicus  Urbi. 

Anne  aliud  tunc  praefecti  ?  quorum  optimus  atque 

Interpres  legum  sanctissimus ;  omnia  quanquam 

67.  laxare  taffinis,']  The  MSS.  are  not  the  senate  was  a  Liburnian  slave  (lii.  240). 

all  agreed  as  to  the  reading,  and  the  Scho-  He  cries  ont  that  the  emperor  has  taken 

fiast  has  a  note  of  which  the  reading  and  his  seat,  and    Pegasus    snatches  np  his 

sense  are  doubtful.    Most  MSS.  have  *  sa-  *  abolla '  and  runs  to  attend  the  meeting. 

ginis;'  Jahn  reads  *sa^nae/  with  no  au-  Pegasus  was  a  jurist  of  eminence  in  this 

thority.    He    understands   therefore  the  and  the  preceding  reigns.    The  Scholiast 

meaning  to  be,  'hasten  to  relieve  your  sto-  says  he  was  the  son  of  a  trierarch  (which 

mach,  to  make  way  for  the  fish/  which  was  would  imply  that  he  was  a  Greek),  and  got 

not  an  uncommon  practice.    Other  editors  his  name  from  the  figure-head  of  his  father's 

take  it  the  same  way.    I  agree  with  Hein-  ship ;  and  that  he  had  snch  a  remarkable 


things.    'SaginaMsusedfor  anygooddish.  There  are  diflSculties  in  the  Scholia,  but 

[Ribbeck  has  *  sagenis.']  they  are  not  important  in  this  place.    Cra- 

69.  Ipse  capi  voluit.]  The  man  dedares  mer  and  Schopen  (Heinrich's  edition,  p. 

the  fish  wanted  to  be  caught,  to  have  the  366)    have   discussed    them    sufficiently. 

honour  of  being  eaten  by  the  emperor.  From  *abolla' thecommentators  derive  an 

What  oould  be  more  glaring  ?     But  the  allusion  to  the  man's  being  a  Stoic.    Bnt 

great  man  swallows  it,  and  his  feathers  rise  see  note  in  iii.  115. 

at  the  flattery.    Ruperti  says  this  inter-  77.  attonitaepontusmodovilUcusUrhi.'] 

pretation  will  not  do.    The  nsherman  says  The  office  of  *praefectus  Urbi'  under  the 

"Quid  apertius?"    **What  isclearerthan  emperora  was  different  from  that  in  the 

that  the  fish  wanted  to  becanght?"    Bnt,  earlier  days  of  the  republic.    It  was  in- 

says  Juvenal,  the  fish  puts  up  his  back  stituted  by  Augnstus  for  the  purpose  of 

with  indignation,  by  way  of  refhting  the  maintaining  order  in  the  city,  and  grew  to 

compliment.      It    appeara    Ruperti    has  be  the  firat  mag^stracy  in  power  and  im- 

found  somebody  to  approve  of  this.  portance.   It  might  be  held  for  many  yeara. 

71.  dis  aequa  potestas,']  Suetonius  says  *  Positus '  is  nsed  for  '  appointed/  as  *  prae- 

that  Domitian  caused  all  lettera  to  his  pro-  positus '   usually  is.    *  Attonitae '   means 

curatores  to  begin  with  **Dominus  et  Deus  *  stupefied/  which  Heinrich  says  expresses 

noster  sic  fieri  jnbet;"  and  that  afler  he  the  state  of  the  whole  Roman  world.     *Vil- 

had  established  this  practice  he  was  always  licus'  is  explained  on  iii.  195.  Juvenal  says 

addressed  so.    Martial  has(v.8)**£dictum  that  the  'praefecti  Urbi'  in  those  dnys 

Domini  Deique  nostri."    Anrelius  Victor  whenPegasus  wasappointed(inVespa8ian's 

(de  Caes.  c.  39)  says  of  him,  "  More  Cali-  reign)  were  only  stewahls  of  the  emperor. 

gulae  Dominnra  sese  Deumque  dici  coe-  Rupertiadopts  Manso'sexpIanationof  *at- 

git."     '  Diis  aequa'  however  is  only  (as  the  tonitae/  which  he  9ays  expresses  the  asto- 

oommentatora  say)   an  adaptation  of  the  nishment  of  the  city  at  getting  a  'villicus' 

Ghreek  MBtot.  when  they  expected  a  praefectns,  because 

75.  IMmmo']  The  praeco  who  summoned  '  villici '  were  slaves.  This  is  hardly  worth 
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Temporibus  diris  tractanda  putabat  inermi  *       80 

Justitia.     Venit  et  Crispi  jucunda  senectus^ 

Cujus  erant  mores  qualis  facundia^  mite 

Ingenium.     Maria  ac  terras  populosque  regenti 

Quis  comes  utilior^  si  clade  et  peste  sub  illa 

Saeyitiam  damnare  et  honestum  afferre  liceret  65 

Consilium  ?     Sed  quid  violentius  aure  tyranni, 

Cum  quo  de  pluviis  aut  aestibus  aut  nimboso 

Vere  locuturi  fatum  pendebat  amici  ? 

Ille  igitur  nunquam  direxit  brachia  contra 

Torrentem,  nec  civis  erat  qui  libera  posset  90 

Verba  animi  proferre  et  vitam  impendere  vero. 

Sic  multas  hiemes  atque  octogesima  vidit 

Solstitia^  his  armis  illa  quoque  tutus  in  aula. 

Proximus  ejusdem  properabat  Acilius  aevi 

Cum  juvene  indigno  quem  mors  tam  saeva  maneret        95 

Et  Domiini  gladiis  tam  festinata  :  sed  olim 

Prodigio  par  cst  cum  nobilitate  senectus : 

Unde  fit,  ut  malim  fraterculus  esse  Gigantis. 

Profuit  ergo  nihil  misero  quod  cominus  ursos 

repeating.    Heinrich  thinks  ver.  78  is  not  tre  on  the  Mons  Albanns.    See  notefl  on 

genuine ;  [and  Ribbeck  omits  it.    If  this  y.  60  and  99.    The  eonsal  is  the  * juvenis ' 

vene  is  omitted,  the  fuU  stop  after  '  Urbi '  mentioued  in  the  next  verse.    As  to  *  Do- 

must  be  changed  to  a  comma ;  and  the  whole  mini '  see  above,  v.  71,  n. 

pasAage  wiil  thus  be  made  clearer.]  96.  sed  olim]  *  Olim  '  means  here  '  for 

80.  inemii  Justitia.']  He  says  though  some  time  past.'  Forcellini  gives  other 
Pegasus  was  the  best  of  his  dass»  and  a  exainple8fromthelaterwriters.SeeS.vi.d46. 
good  jurist,  he  was  lax  iu  the  punishment  98.  fraterculut  eaw  OiganiitJ]  [This 
of  offenders,  which  in  such  bad  times  was  a  line  is  omitted  by  Ribbeck.]  The  Qigantes 
great  fault.  The'prsfectus  urbi'had<ju-  were  sons  of  Earth,  7irx<*'«<f  •  Persius  has 
risdictio,'  and  there  was  no  appeal  froni  him  "progenies  terrae,"  *'  terrae  est  jam  filius  " 
except  to  tho  emperor.  *Justitia'  beArs  a  (vi.  57,  59).  When  a  man's  parents  were 
swond  in  all  representations  of  her,  and  unknown  he  was  referred  to  the  common 
sometimes  a  spear  or  a  pair  of  scales.  mother ;  and  as  Casaubon  says,  those  who 

81.  Crispijucunda  tenectus,']  <  Cheerful  rose  from  obscurity  to  high  pUoe  were 
old  Crispus.'  Vibius  Crispns  was  an  orator  called  '  lumbrici/  *  worms,'  and  by  the 
often  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  Greeks  lirrcpa  yris,  *  eutrails  of  the  earth.' 
of  him  in  terms  like  Juvenal,  as  **  vir  in-  (See  below,  viii.  45.)  Cicero  uses  the  phrase 
ffenii  jucundi  et  elegantis "  (v.  13.  48).  *  terrae  filio  nescio  cui '  (ad  Att.  i.  13),  and 
The  Scholiast  has  a  long  note  here  which  the  same  in  a  letter  to  Trebatius  (ad  Fam. 
refers  to  a  different  Crispus.  Juvenal  gives  vii.  9),  '*  summo  genere  natus  terrae  filius," 
him  a  pleasing  character,  but  says  he  was  as  Quintilian  says,  speakiug  of  cities, 
not  stout  euough  to  speak  his  mind  and  *'  multum  auctoritatis  affert  vetustas,  ut 
swim  against  tbe  stream,  and  lay  down  his  iis  qui  terra  dicuutur  orti."  (iii.  7,  fin.) 
life  as  tho  price  of  truth.  Ruperti  thinks  Juvenal  wrote  'nolim,'  and 

94.  Aciliut]  This  is  the  father  of  M'.  not  *  malim,'  meaning  that  he  would  rather 

Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  consul  with  Tra-  not  be  the  humble  friend  of  the  great  mau 

jan  A.D.  91,  aud  who  was  put  to  death  by  (Cacsar).    It  was  hard  to  go  wrong,  but 

I)omitian,  Dion  says,  firom  iealousy  of  his  Ruperti  is  unfortunate. 

prowess  in  killiog  a  lion  in  LiB  amphithea-  99.  uraoM  Figehat  Numidas]    AfTican 
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Figebat  Numidas  Albana  nudus  arena  loo 

Venator.     Quis  enim  jam  non  intelligat  artes 

Patrieias  ?     Quis  priscum  illud  miratur  acumen^ 

Brute,  tuum  ?     Pacile  est  barbato  imponere  regi. 

Nec  melior  vultu  quamvis  ignobilis  ibat 

Rubrius^  ofiensae  veteris  reus  atque  tacendae^  105 

£t  tamen  improbior  satiram  scribente  cinaedo. 

Montani  quoque  venter  adest^  abdomine  tardus^ 

Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo 

Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera ;  saevior  illo 

beara  are  mentioned  by  Herodotns  (ii.  67 ;  Ann.  xv.  49).    Heinricb  is  of  tbis  opinion. 

iy.  191),  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  828),  Virg^l  (Aen.  The  Scbuliast  says  (according  to  a  probable 

V.  37)»  Martial  (i.  105) ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  emendation  of  bis  text)  tbat  Bubrins  te- 

Tiii.  36)  says,  *' Annalibns  notatnm  eat  M.  dnoed  Titus'  daugbter,  and  be  was  afraid 

Pisone   M.    Messalla  Coss.  ad  xiv.   Kal.  ber  uncle  wonld  pnnisb  bim  for  bis  crime. 

Octobrea  Domitinm  Aenobarbnm  Aedilem  C^ner  takes  '  improbior  satiram/  &,c.  for  a 

curulemnrsosNumidicoscentumettotidem  proverb;  if  so  it  was  probably  taken  irom 

venatores  Aethiopas  in  Circo  dedisse."  On  Nero.     By  'nec  melior  vultu  quamvis  ig> 

which  Pliby  adds,  that  be  does  not  nnder-  nobilis '  be  means  that  Bubrius   did  not 

ttand  why  Numidian  beurs  should  be  spo-  look  bappier  than  Acilius,  thougb  be  was 

ken  of,  08  Africa  does  not  produce  bears.  not '  nobilis,'  and  so  ikr  less  exposed  to  the 

Lipsius  (Electomm,  ii.  4)  bas  a  chapter  in  tyranfs    malice.     '  Improbior,'   Heinricb 

defence  of  Pliny,  wbo  be  says  must  have  snys,  means  '  more  abusive.'    It  implies 

known  wbere  tbe  bears  came  from  tliat  also  tbat  he  had  no  sbame.  Juvenal  means 

were  imported  in  great  numbers  into  Bome.  tbat  tbough  be  was  under  the  stigma  of  a 

Lipsius  supposes  all  manner  of  beasts  were  crime  tbat  could  not  be  spoken  of,  he  was 

called '  nrsi,'  and  tbat  Juvenal  means  lions,  as  forward  in  abusing  otbers  as  the  man 

wbich  Servius  supposes  may  be  Virgirs  who  living  filthily  himself  wrote  satircs  on 

meaning.    As  to  'Albana  arenay'  see  note  bis  neighbours.     'Improbus'  has  a  great 

on  V.  94.  variety  of  meanings.  See  Hor. C  iii.  24. 62,  n. 

101.  artes  Fafricias?']  Tbe  varions  arts  107.  MotUani  qttoque  venter']    This  is 

tbe  Patricians  had  recourse  to  to  save  them-  like  'Crispi  senectns,'  above,  v.  81.  Curtius 

selves.     QIabrio's  was  that  of  degiiiding  Montanus,  a  senator,  is  repentedly  men- 

bimself  into  a  '  venator,'  wbicb  Juvenal  tioned  by  Tacitus.     He  was  exiled  by  Nero 

compares  with  tbe  craftiness  of  L.  Junius  on  a  cbarge  of  libelling  bim.     He  may  be 

Bmtus,  wbo,  Livy  says,  allowed  bimself  tbe  man  bere  spoken  of  and  below,  v.  131 

to  be  supposed  a  fool,  tbat  be  migbt  the  and  xi.  34.    As  to  Crispinus,  see  v.  1  of 

better  watch  for  bis  opportunity  of  deliver-  this  Satire.    He  perfnmed  himself  in  tbe 

ing  bis  country  (i.  56;.    Tbis  trick,  Jnve-  moming,  a  vulgar  tbing  to  do,  and  smelt 

nal  says,  might  pass  witb  Tarquinius  Sn-  as  strong  as  two  funerals.    A  corp^  waa 

perbns,  a  kiug  of  the  old  days  wben  tbey  commouly  smeared  with  ointment,  as  Per- 

wore  beards,  but  was  not  likely  to  impose  sins  describes  one  carried  out  "  alto  Com- 

npon  modem  tyrants.     'Barbato  regi' is  poflitnslectocrassisqnelntatusamomis"  (S. 

like  Horace'8  '  intonsi  Catonis.'     (C.  ii.  15.  iii.  lO^).    Bnrning  censers  also  were  car- 

11,  and  note.)  ried  in  tbe  procession,  and  perfumes  of  all 

105.  Buhrius,']   Some  take  tbis  person  sorts  and  fiowers  were  tbrowu  npon  tbe 

for  Bubrius  Gallus,  who  was  sent  by  Nero  funeral  pile.    Statius,  describing  a  fune- 

against   Oalba  and  deserted   him   (Dion  ral,  says : — 
Cass.  63.  27),  and  suppos^e  tbat  this  was 

bia  '  ancient  offence,'  and  tbat  Nero  is  tbe       " omne  illic  stipatum  examine  k>ngo 

satire-writer  mentioned  in  the  ncxt  line,  Ver  Arabum   Cilicumque  fiuit,  floresque 

because  be  wrote  a  poem  on  one  Clodius  Sabaei 

Pollio  ("  Clodinm  Pollionem  praetorium  vi-  Indommque    arsura    scges,  praereptaqne 

ram  in  qnem  est  poema  Nerouis  quod  in-  templis 

scribitnr  Lnscio,"  Suetonins,  vit.  Domit.  i.),  Tbura,  Palaestiniqua  simul  Phariique  H- 

and  anotber  on  Afranius  Qnintianus  (Tac.  qnores,  &c.                    (Silv.  v.  1.  210.) 
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Pompeius  tenui  jugulos  aperire  susurro ;  1  lo 

Et  qui  vulturibus  servabat  viscera  Dacis 

Puscus,  marmorea  meditatus  proelia  villa ; 

Et  cum  mortifero  prudens  Veiento  Catullo, 

Qui  nunquam  visae  flagrabat  amore  puellae^ 

Grande  et  conspicuum  nostro  quoque  tempore  monstrum,    1 1 5 

Caecus  adulator^  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles^ 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes^ 

Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  basia  rhedae. 

Nemo  magis  rhombum  stupuit :  nam  plurima  dixit 

In  laevum  conversus,  at  illi  dextra  jacebat  120 

The  amomum,  fVom  which  '  mammy '  is  describes  as  blind  and  of  a  savage  dispo- 

soroetimes  erroneoasly  said  to  be  denved,  sition ;  he  had  neither  reverence,  modestj, 

was  an  Eastem  shrub,  and  therefore  by  nor  pity,  and  so  Domitian  used  him,  as  a 

the  Latin  poets  usnally  called  '  Assyrinm/  man  nses  arrows,  to  shoot  at  all  the  best  of 

It  is  described  by  Phny  (H.  N.  xii.  13),  men.     He  was  dead  at  the  time  of  this  con- 

who   says  it  grows  in   India,   Armenia,  versation.    Juvenal  says  he  lusted  aiter  a 

Media,  and   Pontus.    To  what  pUmt  the  woman  he  had  no  eyes  to  see. 
name  was  given  is  now  unknown.    (See        116.  dirtuque  a  ponte  aaiellet,']     He 

Forcellini.)  means  he  was  brought  from  begging  at  the 

110.  Pompeiui]    This    person    is    not  bridges,  where  beggars  commonly  stood,  to 

known.    Juvenal  says  he  had  the  art  of  be  Domitian^ssavageservant.    Hesaysthe 

cuttingpeople's  throats  with  a  whisper.  A  man  was  one  who  should  have  been  found 

hint  was  enough.     He  was  a  '  delator.'  begging  on  the  AppiaVia  of  the  passengers 

112.  Fuecua,']  Comelius  Fuscus  was  em-  in  their  carriages  going  down  to  Aricia, 

ployed  by  Vespasian  in  high  commands,  which  was  about  sixtcen  miles  from  Rome, 

and  by  Domitian as  'pmefectus'  of  the  prae-  and  full  of  country  houses.    (Hor.  S.  i.  5. 

torian  troops.     He  was  sent  by  him  on  an  1,  n.)      As   the  Appia  Via    approached 

expedition  against  the  Daci,  and  was  killed,  Aricia  it  went  down  into  the  Valils  Aricina, 

together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  araiy,  and  the  descent  was  called  divus  Aricinus. 

by  that  people.    Tacitus  describes  him  (in  It  appears  that  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of 

▲.D.  69)  as  'vigens  aetate,  cUris  natalibus,'  posting  themselves  at  the  top  of  this  hill. 

and  as  one  who  loved  danger  for  its  own  Marti^  says  (ii.l9)  to  a  man  who  had  given 

sake.    Juvenal  says  he  thought  of  battlcs  him  a  poor  dinner : 

in  his  marble  villa :  retirement  and  the  de-  „  ^  ,    .   .  .  .  .  ,         v 

gmding  Ufe  of  a  Boman  Knator  of  this  day       ^^*  *"f"$  conviva  recnmbere  divjs 
aid  not  8uit  him,  and  he  wa«  glad,  no  doubt,  Q"*»»  «^  '^••<«"''  ^'  ~*°*  '^*- 

to  be  cmployed  on  the  rough  service  in  And  describing  the  flitting  of  Vacerra  fVom 

which  he  lost  his  life.     Ruperti  says  it  is  his  lodgings  with  his  shabby  fumiture,  he 

'*  (rapiccumic&s    dictum  de  homiue  ignaro  says,  "Migrare  clivum  crederes  Aricinum." 

militiae  ac  hixuria  diffluente  qui  non  in  (xii.  32. 10.)     See  also  note  on  Persius,  vi. 

campo  vel  castris  sed  in  secessu  otioque  ar-  56 :  "  Clivumque  ad  Virbi :  praesto  est  mihi 

tem  belli  gerendi  discit,"  which  is  not  tme ;  Manius  heres."     This  explains  '  devexae.' 

and  as  Juvenal  must  have  known  it  wan  '  Jactaret  basia'  is  explained  above,  on  iii. 

not  trae,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  is  his  106.    As  to  'pons,'  compare  S.  v.  8;  xiv. 

meaning.    He  had  a  respect  for  some  of  134. 

these  people,  and  thought  them  too  good        119.  rhomhvm  eiupuit :]     Juvenal  usea 

for  their  mastcr.  this  constraction  with  ^stupere:' 'stupet 

113.  Veiento  Catullo,']  Fabricius  Veien-  haec '  (xiii.  16) ;   "  Caerala   quis  stupuit 

f  o,  whom  he  calls  *  crarty,'  is  mentioned  Oermani  lumina "  (ib.  1(>4).  Virgil  likewise 

above,  iii.  185.    In  the  epistle  referred  to  has  "  Pars  stupet  innuptae  donum  exitiale 

in  that  note,  Pliny  says  that  a  conversation  Minervae"  (Aen.  ii.  31).    With  the  later 

at  the  emperor  Nerva's  table,  on  one  occa-  poets  it  is  oommon.   Horace  has  other  con- 

sion   when   Veiento  was  present,  turaeA  stractions,  as '  stupeiaere '  (S.  i.  4. 28)  and 

chiefly  on  Catullus  Messallinus,  whom  Pliny  *  stupet  in  titulis '  (S.  i.  6. 17). 
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Bellua.     Sic  pugnas  Cilicis  laudabat  et  ictus 
Et  pegma  et  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos., 
Non  cedit  Veiento,  sed  ut  fanaticus  oestro 
Percussus,  Bellona^  tuo,  divinat  et "  Ingens 
Omen  habes/^  inquit,  "  magni  clarique  triumphi :  125 

Regem  aliquem  capies,  aut  de  temone  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragivs :  peregrina  est  bellua ;  cemis 
Erectas  in  terga  sudes  ?  ^'     Hoc  defuit  unum  * 
Fabricio  patriam  ut  rhombi  memoraret  et  annos. 
''Quidnamigiturcenses?  conciditur?^'  "Absitabillo  130 
Dedecus  hoc/'  Montanus  ait :  "  testa  alta  paretur, 
Quae  tenui  muro  spatiosum  coUigat  orbem. 
Debetur  magnus  patinae  subitusque  Prometheus. 
Argillam  atque  rotam  citius  properate :  sed  ex  hoc 
Tempore  jam,  Caesar^  figuli  tua  castra  sequantur."        135 
Vicit  digna  viro  sentehtia  :  noverat  ille 
Luxuriam  imperii  veterem  noctesque  Neronis 
Jam  medias  aliamque  famem^  quum  pulmo  Falerno 
Arderet.     Nulli  major  fuit  usus  edendi 

121.  Sic  pugneu  CiUcis  laudabaf]     It  129.  Fahricio]  This  wasVeiento^snaine. 

appears  that  CUician  gbidiatora  were  com-  The  Fabricia  gens  was  plebeian,  but  an  old 

mon.    Martial  (Spec.  3)  has  "£t  aiices  family. 

nimbis  hic  maduere  sais/'  allnding  to  the  130.    Quidnam    igitur    cen*e*  T]    The 

crocns  water  that  waa  sprinkled  over  the  question  is  put  in  the  usual  formula  to  the 

theatre,  Cilicia    being    famous   for  that  senate.    "  The  present  in  Latin  sometimes 

plant.     '  Pegma,'  which  has  its  name  from  denotes  not  e\en  the  beginning  of  an  act, 

the  Greek  wrry-yOycu,  was  used  for  different  but  ouly  the  purpose,  when  the  mind  alone 

things  made  of  wood,  but  in  connexion  is  employed  upon  it,  or  the  matter  at  best 

with  the  thFatre.     *  Pegmata  '  were  great  is  only  in  preparation,  as  '  uxorem  ducit/ 
wooden  structures  which  formed  stages; .  'he  is  going  to  be  married'"  (Key'8  L.  G. 

and  had  two  or  more  stories,  which  let  up  457).    On  the  same  principle  the  present 

and  down  bv  machinery.    Upon  these  gla>  is  used  here,  and  in  other  interrogative  sen- 

diatora  fought  and  other  exhibitions  Uxk  tences,  where  the  future  or  some  other  con- 

place.      The   *  velaria  '  were  an  awning  structiou  might  be  expected,  as  in  iii.  296, 

drawn  over  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  "  in    qua    te    quaero    proscucha  ?"  —  So 

to  keep  out  the  sun  and  rain.    (See  Lip-  'conciditur  ?'    means  *is  it  for  cutting 

sins  de  Amphitheatro,  c-  16,   sqq.)     By  up?' 

some  ingenious  contrivance  it  appeara  a  138.  Prometheus.']    He  means  a  potter. 

boy  was  suddenly  carried  up  to  the  awning  As  to  the  *  rota  flgularis/  see  Dict.  Ant. 

from  the  '  pegma '  for  the  amusement  of  Art. !  Fictile.'  '  Castra,'  like  '  praetorium,' 

the  spectators ;   and  this  blind  flatterer  means  the  palace. 

pretended  to  admire  a  thing  he  could  not  136.  Vicit]   This  is  the  usual  word.  His 

see,  just  as  now    he   admires   the  fish,  J>roposaI  was  carried. 

looking  to  the  lefbwhere  itwas  not.  137.  noctesque  Neronia]  Suetonius  says 

123.  ut  fanaticua  oettro]   See  Horace,  of  Nero  (c.  27),  "  Epulas  a  medio  die  ad 

A.  P.  454,  n. ;  and  below,  vi.  511,  sqq.  mediam  noctem  protrahebat ;  refotus  sae- 

127.  Sxcidet  Arviragus :]    There  is  no  pins  calidis  piscinis,  ac  tempore  aestivo 

British  prince  of  this  name  on  record  con-  nivatis."    Like    othen  he  was  wont^  it 

temporary  with  Domitian.     The  man  is  seems  to  relieve  his  stomach  by  cmetics, 

tulking  nonsense,  and  knows  it.  after  a  large  meal,  and  then  begin  again. 
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Tempestate  mea.     Circeis  nata  forent  an  uo 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea  eallebat  primo  deprendere  morsu, 

Et  semel  aspeeti  littus  dicebat  echini. 

Surgitur,  et  misso  proceres  exire  jubentur 

Consilio^  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem  145 

Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  coactos^ 

Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid  torvisque  Sigambris 

Dicturus,  tanquam  diversis  partibus  orbis 

Anxia  praecipiti  venisset  epistola  penna. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  illa  dedisset  iso 

Tempora  saevitiae^  claras  quibus  abstulit  Urbi 

IUustresque  animas  impune  et  vindice  nuUo. 

Sed  periit  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 

Coeperat :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  madenti. 

wlucb  is  the  meanmg  of  'alias  fames,'  a  among  them  the  Editio  Prin?eps.  [Kibbeck 

second   and    a    tfiird   appetite.     Rnperti  has  *  ec  diversis.'] 

thinks  Henninius  b  right  in  explaining  149.  venisaet  epittola  peniui.']  The  Scho- 

it   as  "famem  Veneris."    I  think  he  is  liast  has  the  following  note:    "Antea  si 

wrong.  quid  nontiabant  consules  in  Urbem   per 

141.  Butupinove  editafundo']  Rntnpiae  epistolas  nuntiabant.     Si  victoriae  nuntia- 

is  now  Richborough  near  Sandwich,  on  the  bantur  laurus  in  epistola  fijgebatur ;  si  aa- 

Kentish  coast.    At  Richborough  there  is  a  tem  aliquid  adversi  pinna  ngebatur."  And 

strong  Roman  woll,  which  encloses  three  Servius  (on  Virgil,  Aen.  ix.  473,  *'  Interea 

sides  of  a  space  of  several  acres.  The  foun-  pavidam  volitans  pennata  per  urbem  Nun- 

dation  wnlls  of  an  amphitheatre  have  also  tia  fama  ruit ")  says,  that  messengers  who 

been  dtscovered  here.     There  is   a  note  bore  tidings  of  war  were  said  'epiatolas 

upon  oysters  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  82,  and  ano-  pennatasatiferre.'  Hcinrich  and  some  others 

ther  on  Epod.  ii.  49.  suppose  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to 

147.  Tanquam  de  Cattie  aliqwid]  In  *  litterae  pennatae.'  Casaubon  (on  Sueto- 
▲.D.  84  Domitian  led  an  army  agninst  the  nius,  vit.  Aug.  c.  27)  denies  this,  quoting 
Catti  and  other  Qerman  nations  without  from  Aristides  the  rhetorician  a  like  ex- 
much  success.  But  when  he  came  back  pression  with  Juvenal's:  niKphy  ^Jafouai 
to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  had  (a/  iinaroKaX)  ypa/^uffai  ical  wdpua^iv, 
himself  called  Oermanicus.  The  territories  i<nrtp  &irh  itTnvAv  ftp6titvat.  There  were 
of  the  Catti  or  Chatti  lay  north  of  the  soldiers  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  inform* 
Main,  west  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  ers  in  the  camp,  named  from  their  duty 
Saxony,  includingtheprincipalitiesof  Saxe  *  speculatores,'  and  called  by  the  Greelr 
Coburg,  Meiningen,  and  Qotha.  The  writers  Trtpo<p6poif  but  these  it  appears 
Sigambri,  who  were  a  people  on  the  east  weredifferentfromthe*tabelIarii'orletter- 
side  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  the  Ubii,  were  carriers.  I  think  Casaubon  is  right,  and 
tlireatened  by  Caesar,  and  left  their  eoun-  that  the  Scholiasfs  note  and  that  of  Ser- 
try  for  a  time  with  all  their  goods.  (See  vius  are  not  worth  much.  [Ribbeck  has 
Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  18,  I^ong.)    They  after-  'pinna.'] 

wards  with  other  Germans  defeated,  in  b.C.  153.  cerdonibus  fsse  timendus]  **  When 

16,  M.  LoIIius  in  Gallia,  but  they  were  the  noble  citizens  were  all  destroyed,  and 

subsequently  completely  subdued  by  Tibe-  there  were  none  left  but  the  lowest  sort  for 

rias^  the  stepson  of  Augustus.  him  to  practise  upon,"  is  the  Scholiasfa 

148.  tanquam  diversis]  Many  MSS.  have  explanation.  What  Juvenal  means  is,  that 
'  et '  after  '  tanqnam,'  which  with  others  he  had  murdered  the  noblest  citizens  with 
Achaintre  and  Heinrich  do  well  to  omit.  It  impunity ;  but  when  he  began  to  practise 
is  wanting  in  miTny  of  the  old  editions,  and  upou  the  vulgar,  they  got  rid  of  him.    He 
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was  murdered  ▲.!>.  96  by  certain  conspira-  The  Lamiae  were  an  old  plebeian  family  of 

tors  whom  he  had  resolved  to  pnt  to  death.  the  Aelia  gens.   Horace  had  a  friend  Aeliua 

He  took  away  and  married  the  wife  of  one  Lamia,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  odea, 

AelioB  Lamia,  and  then  murdered  the  man  i.  26  and  iii.  17. 
himaelf  (Sueton.  Vit.  Domit.  c.  1  and  10). 


SATIKA  V. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire  professes  to  be  addressed  to  one  Trebius,  the  representative  of  a  class  of 
men,  who  being  poor  and  exquisitely  servile,  were  willing  to  part  with  their  indepen- 
dence  and  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  contemptuous  treatmcnt  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich.  A  specimen  of  such  a  dinner  is  g^ven,  at  which  Virro  the  host 
rescrves  for  himself  and  his  rich  friends  the  best  of  every  thing,  meat  and  fhiit  and 
wine,  and  the  parasites  are  sulkily  served  with  the  worst»  by  slaves  too  fine  to  make  up 
to  the  gnests  for  the  master's  neglect.  Juvenars  conclusion  is,  that  they  who  will  put 
np  with  such  treatment  deserve  it;  and  the  rich  man  is  not  much  to  blame  if  he 
despises  those  who  are  only  drawn  to  his  table  by  the  nose,  that  is,  by  the  savour  of 
his  kitchen. 

The  satire  has  its  moral  for  modem  society,  in  which,  if  the  relation  of  host  and 
guest  is  prevented  by  good  breeding  f^m  taking  the  form  here  represented,  eaticg  and 
servility  are  scarcely  less  prominent  features  than  tbey  were  at  Rome  in  its  worst 
days.  If  the  rich  look  down  upon  the  poor,  it  is  usually  because  of  the  homage  rank 
and  riches  meet  with ;  and  that  this  homage  comes  of  selfishness  none  know  better 
than  those  who  receive  it.  The  coveting  of  what  is  called  good  society  is  the  vice  of  a 
rotten  system;  and  the  man  who  seeks  company  which  does  not  want  him  has  no 
reason  to  complain  if  his  pride  is  galled  and  his  expectations  are  disappointed.  If  there 
were  no  Trebiuses  in  the  world  there  would  be  no  Virros :  so  Juvenal  thought ;  and  ho 
does  well  to  lay  the  chief  weight  of  his  satire  upon  the  parasite. 

The  parasite,  or  diner-out,  of  later  times  had  no  resemblance  to  the  client  of  the 
republic.  He  was  no  more  than  one  of  many  in  the  train  of  a  rich  man,  or  of  as  many 
rich  men  as  he  could  get  attached  to  in  that  mean  capacity.  The  old  relation  of 
*patronus'  and  *  cliens,'  so  far  as  we  can  undei*8tand  it,  was  simple  and  natural.  The 
other  was  the  mere  refuge  of  poverty,  preferring  the  bread  of  idleness  and  a  false 
tongne  to  a  life  of  honest  labonr  and  the  rewards  of  an  independent  mind.  Tho 
student  will  only  be  misled  if,  following  some  of  the  commentators,  he  looks  upon  the 
latter  condition  as  only  another  phase  of  the  formcr.  The  old  institution  died  out  with 
the  republic  it  belonged  to ;  the  modem  practice  was  the  frait  of  human  corraption, 
and  has  its  analogies  in  all  ages  of  society,  such  as  is  called  civilized. 

ARGUMENT. 

K  you  are  not  yot  ashamed  of  the  life  you  have  chosen,  living  at  other  men's 
charges,  and  submitting  to  any  thing  for  a  dinner,  I  would  not  believe  you  on  your 
oeth.  The  stomach  wants  bnt  little ;  but  suppose  yuu  have  not  that  little,  why  can't 
you  beg  ?     That  were  more  honest. 

y.  12 — 75.  In  the  first  place,  when  you  have  had  your  dinner  you  have  got  your  full 
reward;  for  though  it  comes  but  seldom,  tlie  great  man  puts  it  down  to  your  acoount 
you  may  be  sure.  Once  in  two  months  he  has  a  vacant  place  at  hts  table,  and  bethinks 
him  of  his  client.    "  Come  and  dine,"  says  he — the  hcight  of  your  ambition !  tbe 
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reward  for  which  you  are  ready  io  break  your  rest»  to  anticipnieyour  brother  panwites 
at  uncoath  hours  of  the  momiDg.  The  wine  b  such  that  wool  refuses  it.  It  tunis 
the  g^ests  to  Coryhantes,  squabbling  first,  and  then  throwing  cups  to  break  each  other^s 
heads ;  the  hoat  meanwhile  b  drinking  the  oldest  wines,  of  which  he'd  grudge  a 
cyathus  to  a  friend  who*d  got  the  heartbum.  He  has  fine  cups  of  amber  set  with 
stones ;  if  the  like  is  given  to  you,  a  watch  is  set  to  see  your  nails  are  not  too  busy . 
There'8  some  excuse  for  him  ;  for  Virro,  like  his  neighbours,  sticks  his  finest  jewels  on 
his  cups.  But  long-nosed  earthenware  and  cracked  is  good  cnough  for  yon.  Tbe 
maste];gets  his  water  iced,  not  you.  A  bUck  slave  hands  your  cup,  such  as  you'd  fear 
to  meet  aroong  the  tombs :  the  flower  of  Asia  waits  on  him,  bought  at  a  price  beyond 
the  wealth  of  kings.  He's  much  too  great  to  mix  a  poor  man's  wine.  His  beauty  and 
his  age  become  his  pride.  He's  angry  at  your  sitting  while  he  stands.  Every  great 
house  is  fuU  of  these  proud  menials.  One  hands  you  sulkily  a  crust  of  hard  and  musty 
bread  to  try  your  teeth ;  the  fine  white  loaf  is  kcpt  for  the  master^s  eating.  There'8 
one  stands  by  to  see  you  keep  to  your  own  bread-basket. 

y.  76 — 106.  And  this,  you  cry,  was  what  I  lefb  my  home  for  and  braved  the  rain  and 
winds  of  the  Esquiline !  See  that  great  lobster  on  a  noble  dish,  that  looks  down  scom- 
fully  upon  the  g^ests — that  goes  to  the  master.  Tou  get  a  scanty  crab  with  half  an 
egg — a  sort  of  funeral  dinner.  He  oils  his  fish  with  fine  Venafran ;  wlule  your  poor 
cabbage  stinks  of  the  lantem  and  such  stuff  as  Libya  sends,  and  such  that  Romaus  will 
not  bathe  with  blacks,  and  snakes  tum  from  them.  The  master  gets  his  mullet  from 
the  provinces  (for  craving  bellies  sweep  them  from  our  seas)  and  lampreys  caught  by 
venturous  fishermen  in  the  Sicilian  strait :  while  you  must  put  up  Mrith  an  eel  like  a 
long  snake,  or  river  fish  all  spotted  with  the  firoet  and  fattened  in  the  sewers. 

V.  107—113.  But  now  a  word  with  the  rich  man  himself.  Nobody  asks  of  you  the 
bounties  good  rich  men  of  old  wonld  send  to  thcir  poor  friends.  In  those  days  to  be 
counted  bouutiful  was  more  esteemed  than  fasces  and  inscriptions.  We  onIy.beg  you'll 
dine  as  n  citizen  should ;  then  spend  your  money  as  you  please. 

y.  113 — 124.  See  before  the  host  is  a  fat  goose^s  liver  and  a  fowl  as  big  as  a  goose,  a 
boar  tliat  Meleager  might  have  killed,  and  traffles  if  'tis  spring.  (<  Keep  your  com, 
Libya/  the  glutton  cries,  '  but  send  us  traffles.')  To  make  one  angry  as  can  be,  you 
see  the  carver  flourishing  his  knife  and  dancing  till  he  goes  through  all  his  lesaon. 
'Tis  of  the  first  importanoe  with  what  gestures  hares  and  fowls  are  carved. 

y.  125 — 131.  You'Il  be  dragged  by  the  heels  and  put  out  of  the  door  if  you  venture  to 
open  your  mouth,  as  if  you  were  a  freeman  bom.  Do  you  suppose  the  great  man 
will  ever  drink  to  you  ?  Is  any  of  you  so  bold  as  to  pass  him  the  cup  and  say  'Drink  ? ' 
There  are  many  things  a  man  dare  not  say  with  holes  in  his  coat. 

y.  182 — 146.  But  if  the  gods  or  some  good  man  gave  you  a  fortune,  what  a  friend  yon 
would  soon  become  of  Virro^s !  **  Here,  help  Trebius,  put  it  before  Trebius :  allow  me, 
my  dear  brother,  to  help  you  from  the  loin."  It's  the  money  that  is  dear  brother. 
But  if  you  want  to  be  the  master^s  master,  you  must  not  have  a  little  son  or  daughter. 
A  barren  wife  makes  pleasant  friends.  But  if  your  wife  presents  you  with  three 
fine  boys  at  a  birth,  there*8  no  offence.    The  Virros  will  adore  your  little  brood. 

y.  146 — 155.  Suspicious  mushrooms  are  for  the  poor  fricuds,  boletus  for  the  master. 
Phaeacian  apples,  stolen  youM  think  from  the  Hesperides,  are  for  the  host  and  favoured 
guests :  you  feed  but  on  their  smell,  and  eat  such  rotten  frait  as  the  monkey  gnaws 
on  the  goafs  back  leaming  his  drill. 

y.  166—173.  Perhaps  you  think  'tis  stinginess  in  yirro.  He  does  it  all  to  vex  you. 
What  fun  so  great  as  a  disappointed  belly  ?  He  wants  to  see  you  cry  with  rage  and 
g^nash  your  teeth.  You  think  yourself  a  freeman  and  tho  rich  one's  g^est :  he  thinks 
the  smell  of  the  kitchen  draws  you,  and  he's  right.  What  freeman  is  so  poor  that  he 
wonld  bear  such  treatment  twice  ?  You're  cheatcd  with  false  hopes  of  a  good  dinner. 
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You  rit  in  silent  expoctation,  ready  for  tlie  scraps  that  do  not  come.  He  senres  you 
right.  If  you  can  bear  all  kinds  of  trcatment,  yon  ought  to  bear  it.  Some  day  you'11 
come  upon  the  stage  to  be  flogged,  you  so  worthy  of  such  feasts  and  such  a  friend. 

Si  te  propositi  nondum  pudet  atque  eadem  est  mens^ 

Ut  bona  summa  putes  aliena  vivere  quadra ; 

Si  potes  illa  pati^  quae  nec  Sarmentus  iniquas 

Caesaris  ad  mensas^  nec  vilis  Galba  tulisset^ 

Quamvis  jurato  metuam  tibi  credere  testi.  5 

Ventre  nihil  novi  frugalius.     Hoc  tamen  ipsum 

Defecisse  puta  quod  inani  sufficit  alvo : 

Nulla  crepido  vacat  ?  nusquam  pons  et  t^etis  pars 

1.  proponii]  He  speaks  as  if  this  was  the  g^tus  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
one  pui^pose  of  his  life.  lliis  does  not  agree  with  the  account  given 

2.  aliena  vivere  quadra ;]  Forcellini  says  of  Horace'8  man  in  a  note  on  the  above 
'  quadra  *  means  here  a  table,  quoting  Yarro  place.  Galba  is  called  Aulus  by  Quintilian 
(de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  25)  :  "Mensam  escariam  who  mentions  scveral  of  his  good  sayings 
cibillam  appeUabant :  ea  erat  quadrata  ut  (Inst.  vi.3).  Plutarch  (Erot.  c.  16)  tells  of 
etiam  nunc  in  castris  est."  In  Virg^  (Aen.  him  an  anecdote  whicb  is  referred  to  on 
vii.  114)  there  is  Hor.  S.  i.  2. 46,  how  he  entertained  Maece- 

« !?♦  ^»1«^  «,«««  ^.i:.».i<.  ^^A^^ix.^^  «•     ^^»  '^^  pretended  to  be  asleep  while  he 
Et^olare  manu  mahsque  audacibus  or-    ^^  j.^^*!^  ^.^j^  j^.^  ^.^^     ^j^^  ^^  ^^ 

■c»  4.  1™        i.'     i.  r       «       A  *  »*    of  story  has  been  told .  of  others,  and  the 

F.t«l»cruBt.patuli»nccparcerequ«dn8.       ^^^^^  ..^^  ^^^^^^  donnio,'W  out 

On  which  Servius  says,  "  aut  mensis;  et  est  of  some  such  case  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24). 

antonomasia,  uam  supra  orbem  dixit :  aut  Galba  appears  to  have  been  provcrbial  for 

quadrisyra^mtfit/if  accipimus,  ut  Juvcnalis  his  humour  as  well  as  his  servility,  and 

Ut  bona  summa  putes,"  &c.    Heinrich  calls  Martial  refers  to  him  twice  (i.  42.  x.  101). 

it  Tiya^,  a  dish.     The  Romans  had  loaves  The  Scholiast  says  **  Apicius  Qalba  sub  Ti- 

of  bread  marked  off  into  quarters  like  our  berio  Scurra  nobilis  fait."    Gabba  is  the 

hot  cross  buns,  each  part  of  which  was  called  reading  of  three  good  MSS.,  but  it  is  only 

'  quadra.'    Scaliger  takes '  quadra'  here  for  a  Greek  corrupted  form,  as  Heinrich  shows. 

bread;  and  Grangaeus  foUows    bim,   ex-  Jahn  has  it  in   his  text  [and  Ribbeck]. 

phiining  the  words  by  'impensis  alienis.'  Heinrich  and  Schopen  take'Apicius'  to  he 

The  expressioD    seems  to  be  proverbial.  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  for  Aulus,  the 

Erasmus  has  among  his  proverbs,  "  vivere  name  Quintilian  gives  him. 

quadra  propria."     Horacc  says,  "  Et  mihi  5.  Quamvis  jurato^  This  is  /i  proverbial 

dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra"  (£pp.  i.  way  of  speaking   common   and  obvious. 

17.  49),  where  a  fourth  part  is  not  meant,  The   commentators  quote  Cicero  ad  Att. 

but  a  bit  of  the  man's  property.  Martial  has  xiii.  28,  "  jurato  mihi  crede ;"  and  Plautus 

*'  sectae  quadra  placentae  "  (iii.  77 ;  vi.  75).  (Amphitr.  i.  1.  281),  "  Nam  i^jurato  scio 

This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  expression ;  plus  credet  mihi  quam  jurato  tibi."  Jnra- 

and  '  aliena  vivere  quadra,'  may  be  to  live  tus  in  these  cases  '  on  oath,'  '  swom '  is 

on  the  crumbs  from  another  man's  table.  used,  as  in  Horaoe  (Epp.  i.  17.  60),  "  per 

Servius  so  understood  it.  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim." 

3.  quae  nec  Sarmentu»  iniqu€u]  '  Ini-  6.  Ventre  nihil  novifrugaliue.']  He  says 
quas  mensas,'  'unequal  tables,'  are  tbose  to  the  belly  is  very  frugal,  it  can  do  with  very 
which  little  men  are  invited  by  their  betters,  Uttle;  but  even  if  enough  be  not  forth- 
taking  their  chance  of  tbe  fare  they  will  coming  to  fill  an  emptv  belly,  he  had  better 
get.  Tlie  parasi^  Sarmentus  mentioncd  by  beg  tlmn  get  his  meals  in  that  dirty  way. 
Horace  in  the  account  of  his  joumey  to  '  Crepido '  is  a  wall  or  a  raised  footpnth 
Brandisium  (S.  i.  5)  has  been  coufounded  by  by  the  road  side,  or,  as  Heiurich  supposcs, 
the  Scholiast  and  others  with  this  man ;  the  steps  of  a  liouse  or  public  building, 
who,  Plutarch  says  in  his  life  of  M.  Anto-  where  poor  people  lay  and  oflen  passed  thc 
nius  (c.  59),  was  a  young  favourite  of  Au-  night,  os  they  do  now  in  Bome  and  Naples. 
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Dimidia  brevior  ?  tantine  injuria  coenae  ? 

Tam  jejuna  fam^^  possis  eutn  honestius  illic  lo 

Et  tremere  et  sordes  farris  mordere  canini  ? 

Primo  fige  loco,  quod  tu  discumber§L  jussus 
Mercedem  solidam  veterum  capis  officiorum. 
Fructus^amicitiae  magnae  cimis :  imputat  hunc  rex^ 
Et  quamvis  ranmi  tamen  imputat.     Ergo  duos  post .     15 
Si  libuit  menses  neglectum  adhibere  clientem^ 
Tertia  ne  vacuo  cessaret  culcita  lecto, 
^'  Una  simus/^  ait.     Votorum  summa :  quid  ultra 

As  to  '  pons '  see  S.  iv.  116.  '  Teges '  is  a  is  thrown  to  the  dogs.  As  to  '  far/  sce 
mat  or  mg  (see  below  vi.  117 ;  vii.  221).  Hor.  S.  i.  5.  68,  n.  Martial  has,  upon  a 
•  Dimidia  brevior/  too  short  by  half.  certain  scorriloas  verae-writer  (x.  6)  : 

lenoe  of  .  (lin^  worth  Bo  mach  ? '    I.it  "  Emst  P"  urbem  pont»  exul  et  cUvi ; 

worth  whUe  to  acoept  a  dinner  only  to  be  lnte>^"e  rancoe  nlt.mu.  rogatore. 

inralted ?     ••  Iiynri^  coena.     Sfc  Vir-  <^«*  «""'»" P"»  ""P~'»'  ^'^" 

gilias,  *  injaria  caedis,'  pro  injariosa  caedes."  12.  Primo  fige  loeo^  '  Fige '  is  stronger 

This  is  Grangaeas'  note.     Heinrich  says  than  'pone.'     'Set  this  down  aud  don't 

from  '  tantine '  to  '  fames '  is  a  gloss.      He  forget  it.'  Heinrich  says  it  is '  fige  animo  :' 

does  not  say  why  he  thinks  so.  ffifidWto  Bvfi^,    Bnt  Javcnal  says  '  put 

10.  poseie  cum  honettiu*]  The  oommon  this  in  the  foretnost  place.'    M.  and  some 

reading  is  *cam  possis ;'  but  the  last  syllable  other  MSS.  and  some  early  editions  have 

in  <  possis '  is  long.    A  few  MSS.,  among  '  finge.*    '  Discumbere '  is  a  common  word 

which  Ruperti  qnotes   a  very  old  one  of  forrecliningatmeals^seeForcell.).     'Soli* 

Voss,  have  '  cum  possit/  and  mv  own  jndg-  dus '  is  that  which  has  no  hollow  or  vacant 

menthesitatesbetweenthatreadingandthe  space  (Hor.  C.  i.  1.  20,  n.,  'solido  demere 

one  in  the  text.    '  Fames '  might  be  the  de  die ').     '  Meroes  solida '  is  a  payment  in 

subject  to  '  possit ;'  and  that  way  of  speak-  full.     <  Magnae  amicitiae '  is  a  common  ex- 

ing  is  not  unnatural,  nor  too  poetical  as  pression  with  Juvenal.    See  S.  i.  33 ;  iv. 

Ruperti  says.    If  <  possit '  be  the  true  read-  20,  74. 

ing,  <  possis '  must  have  been  introduoed  by  15.    St  quamtn*  rarum  tamen']     The 

copyists  who  did  not  see  that '  possit '  de-  Latin  writers  nsed  <  tamen '  much  as  the 

pended  on  <  fames/  and  who  preferred  bad  Qfeeks  used  HfMfs,  as  they  might  say,  «rol 

prosody  to  bad   syntax.      If  'poesis  cum  eiFdvioy  HiAots  (see  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  7. 

honestius '  be  riglit,  the  words  mav  have  22 :  <  cum  fugeret  tamen/  &c,,  and  Long^s 

beentranspo^toavoidanunusualrhythm.  note  on  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2.73).    As  to<im- 

But  Horace  has  «  cocto  num  adest  hunor  putat/  see  S.  ii.  17,  n.,  and  on  <  rex/  S.  i. 

idem  ?  "  and  Tercnce  and  Lucretius  have  the  136. 

same  combination  frequently  (see  note  on  16.  adhihere  cUentem,']  '  Adhibere/  '  to 

Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  28).     Ruperti  gives  this  last  have  in/  ns  we  say,  is  the  common  word  for 

reading   to   the   suggestion  of  Heinecke.  invitations.    Two  MSS.,  M.  and  a  Leipzig 

Heinrich  discnsses  and  approves  but  does  MS.,  have  <  accire,'  which  is  the  reading  of 

not  adopt  it.    Such  compoundsof  <  circum '  five  of  the  old  editions.    The  other  is  the 

as  'circumago/   <  circuiiico»'   oontain  the  moreuRuaIword,andhasthebestauthority. 

same  anomMy,  if  such  it  is.     Rnperti  has  18.   Una  aimue,']  «Apud  ^ne  sis  volo"  b 

introduced  <  quum  pol  sit '  on  his  own  au-  a  like  phrase  for  an  invitation  to  dinner  in 

thority  [and  Ribbeck  has  it].    Jahn  hns  Terence  (Heant.   i.  1.  110).     The   great 

'  cum   possit.'    Henninius  and  other  old  man  pays  ofi*  his  obligatious  to  the  little 

editions    have   <quin     poscis?'    without  man  by  intiting  him  to  dinner  when  he 

authority.      They  mean  '  why  don't   you  has  a  spare  place,  to  fill  up  tlie  gnp ;  and 

beg  ?*  he  gives  him  the  lowest  place  on  his  own 

illie]  On  the  '  crepido  *  or '  pons/  « Tre-  couch,  '  imus  lectus,'  on  which  the  master 

mere '  is  to  shiver  with  cold,  or  to  pretend  of  the  house  usually  lay,  with  members  of 

to  do  so.    <  Farris  canini '  is  bread  such  as  his  fkmily,  or,  in  their  absence,  wnth  lus 
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Quaeris  ?     Habet  Trebiu8,propter  quod  rumpere  somnum 

Debeat  et  ligulas  dimittere  sollicitus  ne  20 

Tota  salutatrix  jam  turba  peregerit  orbem 

Sideribus  dubiis^  aut  illo  tempore  quo  se 

Frigida  eircumagunt  pigri  sarraca  Bootae. 

Qualis  coena  tamen  ?     Yinum  quod  sucida  nolit 

Lana  pati :  de  conviva  Corybanta  videbis.  25 

Jurgia  proludunt :  sed  mox  et  pocula  torques 

Saucius  et  rubra  det-erges  vulnera  mappa^ 

Inter  vo»  quoties  libertorumque  cohortem 

Pugna  Saguntina  fervet  commissa  lagena. 


ptmites.    See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  20.  and  more  probably  are  taken  fW>m  its  ap- 

'Culcita'  wns  the  coshion  on  which  the  parent  motion  round  the  pole.      Bodt^ 

gnest  rcsted  his  elbpw.  the  *  herdsman/  or  •  team-driver,*  other- 

19.  ISrebht»']  That  is,  the  parasitc.    A  wise  called  Arctophvlax,  *  the  gnard  of  the 

dinner  now  and  then,  perhaps  once  in  a  bear/  is  the  constellation  near  Ursa  Major, 

coQple  of  months,  is  all  the  retnm  he  gets  the  Great  Bear,  often  called  Charles'  Wain, 

for  his  early  attendance   at  his  patron's  or  the  Waggon.    One  very  good  MS.  pnts 

*salntatio'  (S   i.  95. 127,  n.),  to  which  he  vv.  22  and  23  afler  v.  20,  an  eqnally  good 

hurried  in  all  haste,  "  ne  prior  officio  qnis-  and  perhaps  better  arrangement. 

qnam    respondeat "  (Hor.    S.  ii.   6.   24).  24.  Finicm  qitod  sucida  nolif]   *  Sucida ' 

*  Ligula '  the  Scholiast  derives  from  '  ligo/  (or  '  succida,'  but  the  other  is  the  form  in 

which  wonld  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word.  the  bcst  MSS.)  '  Uina '  is  wool  lately  cut 

But  Martial  uses  the  form  <  lingula :'  "Non  but  not  yet  cleaned  (see  Forcell.,  who  qnotes 

hestema  [or  extrema]  sedet  lunata  lingnla  Varro,  K.  R.  ii.  11.  6 :  **  Tonsurae  tempus 

planta"   (ii.   29),  and  ridicules   the   pe-  inter  aequinoctium  vemum  et  solstitium, 

dantry  of  the  Grammarians  for  retainmg  qnum  sudare  inceperant  oves ;  a  quo  sudore 

that  form  while  the  ordinary  pronunciation  recens  lana  tonsa  sucida  appollata  est "). 

wag  *  ligula '  (xiv.  120).     The  word  is  pro-  It  appears  frora  Pliny (H.  N.  xxix.  2),  that 

bably  a   fbrm   of  '  lingua,'  and   means  a  wool  in  this  state  was  used,  drenched  with 

bnckle  or  omament  wom  on  the  calceus.  oil  or  wine  or  vinegar,  as  the  oase  might 

The  man  in  his  hurry  leaves  his  buckl&i  be,  for  healing  applications.     Juvenal  says 

behind.    Heinrich  says '  dimittere '  is  to  let  the  very  wool  would  reject  sucli  wine.    Ae 

the  '  ligulae '  hang  loose,  taking  them  for  says  also,  the  wine  is  so  bad,  it  soon  gets 

straps  or  thongs.    '  Peregerit  orbem '  the  into  the  people'8  heads,  and   sets   thcm 

Scholiast  says  is '  compleverit  numcram  ca-  quarrelling.  As  to  the  Corybantes,  the  mad 

thedraram,'  lest  they  should  have  taken  all  priests  of  Cybele,  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

the  seats  and  filled  the  room,  completed  the  26.  Jurgia  proludunt :]  '  Prolusio '  or 

cirele  of  ^dsitors,  and  lefb  no  space  for  a  'praelusio' wastheword  fortheshamfight 

hite  comer.     The  meaning  is  no  doubt,  with  which  the  gladiators  began.   See  note 

'  lest  they  should  have  gone  their  round.'  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  2.     The  fmrasite  and  the 

22.  Sideribus  dubiis,  aut  illo  tempore]  freedman,   invited   like   himself  to   their 

The  first  expresses  the  early  dawn,  when  the  patrou's  table,  are  supposed  to  fall  ont  and 

stars  grow  faint ;  the  other  is  earlier,  when  throw  the  cups  at  one  another.     Earthen- 

the  Bear  is  seen  slowly  wheeling  his  wag-  warewasimportedfromSaguntuminSpain. 

gon,  which  is  here  only  called  '  sarraca,'  Martial    speaks  of  it   as    poor  crockery : 

'  plaustra  *  being  the  word  generally  used.  "  Hispanae    lutonm   rotae   toreuraa  "  (iv. 

'Sarracnm'   seems  to  have  been  a  kind  46).   About  napkins  see  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.81,  n. 

of  cart  copicd  from  the  Gauls  (see  Smitirs  [Ribbeck  has  oinitted  vv.  26  —  29,  '  Jurgia 

Dict.   Ant.).      [Ribbeck    has    '  serraca.']  proludunt '  to  '  commissa  lagenu/  and  has 

'  Frigida '  is  explained  by  the  position  01  transferred  them  to  another  part  of  this 

the  constellation ;  and  '  pi^ '  Heinrich  ex-  Satire.    Tlie  omission  improves  this  pas- 

plains  by   Homer's  h^h  5t;wy.     That  and  sage,  but  the  words  '  de  conviva  Corybanta 

'tarda'   are  oonimon  epithets  for  Ursa;  yidebis  *  are  equally  incongruous  here.] 
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Ipse  capillato  difiusum  Consule  potat  30 

Caleatamque  tenet  beUis  socialibus  uvam^ 

Cardiaco  nunquam  cyathum  missunis  amico. 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus  aut  de 

Setinis^  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectus 

Delevit  multa  veteris  fuligine  testae ;  35 

Quale  coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusque  bibebant 

Brutonmi  et  Cassi  natalibus.     Ipse  capaces 

Heliadum  crustas  et  inaequales  beryllo 

Virro  tenet  phialas :  tibi  non  committitur  aunmi ; 

Vel^  si  qu^ndo  datur^  custos  affixus  ibidem  'iO 

80.  Ip»e  eapiUato  di^/^uum]  Tbe  great  and  other  writera  are  all  to  the  same  effect. 

man  himself  drinks  wme  made  centmies  They  are  here  represented  aa  drinking  to 

before,  when  men  wore  beards.      As  the  their  heroes'  memory  in  the  ehoicest  wine, 

Bomans  are  said  to  have  lefb  off  beards  300  with  crowns  of   flowera  on  their  heada, 

yeara  before   Christ  (see   Hor.  C.  ii.  15.  which  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  com> 

11,  n.),  there  is  exaggeration  here.     '  Dif-  mon  practice  at  dinner,  especially  on  im- 

fuBum '  is  the  word  for  trausferring  from  the  portant  occasions. 

'doliam,'  the  large  vessel  in  which  the  wine  38.  HeUadum  crustai]  Ovid  (Met.  ii. 

fermeuted,  to  the  '  amphora,'  in  which  it  325,  sqq.)  rehites  hbw  the  three  daughten 

was  kept  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  58,  n.,  and  £pp.  i.  of   the  Sun,  Phaethusa,   Lampetie,    and 

5.  2:  "  Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diflnsa  ").  Phoebe,  wept  for  their  brother  Phaeton  on 

The  practice  of  marking  ou  the  amphora  the  banks  of  the  Eridaiius,  and  were  tnmed 

the  name  of  the  consuls  in  whose  year  it  into  poplara  from  which  teara  came  forth, 

was  filled  is  referred  to  on  Horace,  C.  iii.  and  were  hardened  by  the  snn  into  amber, 

8. 12.     Horace  speaks  of  the  wine  of  the  '  succinum'  or  'electrum.'    Pliny  discusses 

Social  War  period,  B.o.91— 89:  "£t  cadum  this  fable,  and  g^ves  his  opinion  upon  the 

Marai  memorem  duelli "  (C.  iii.  14.  18).  nature  of  amber  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  2,   3). 

32.  Ciurdiaco  nunquam  cyathum']   The  Themeaningof'crustae'hasbeen  variously 

*  cardiacus  morbus '  was  an  affection  of  the  stated.    The  distinction  given  in  Smith'8 

stomach  attended  with  profiise  perapira-  Dict.  Ant.  (Art.  Chrysendeta,  p.  227)  be> 

^  tion,  for  which,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  tween    <  cnistae '  and  '  emblemata,'  that 

•^    xxiii.  4^  wine  was  considered  essential;  "theformerwereprobablyembossedfi^res 

^     some  administering  it  in  the  early  stage  of  or  chasings  fixed  on  to  the  silver,  and  the 

tbe  disease,  and  othera  when  the  patient  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it,"  is  not 

wns  recovering.    Seneca  says,  "  bibere  et  correct,  for  Cicero  says  that  Verres  took 

sudare  vita  ca^iaci  est "  (£pp>  15).    This  off  the  '  crustae'  or  <  emblemata '  fh>m  the 

man  would  not  send  his  friend  a  '  cyathus '  vessels  he  stole  at  Catina :  "  iis  cmstae  ant 

(which  was  the  twelfth  part  of  a  'sexta-  emblemata   detrahebantur."    They  must 

rius,' and  a '8extarius'wasequalto  a  pint)  both  therefore  have  beeu  moveable.     (In 

of  his  old  wine  to  save  his  life.    As  to  the  Verr.  ii.  4.  23,  Long^s  note.)     If  they  had 

Alban,  Setine,  and  other  Italian  wiues,  see  not  the  same  meaning,  and  firom  these 

Hor.  C.  i.  9. 7,  n. ;  iv.  11. 2,  n. ;  S.  ii.  8. 16,  n.  words  of  Cicero  it  would  seem  they  had  not, 

36.  Thrasea  Helvidiusque\    P.  Thrasea  'crustae' wereprobablyplatesof  tninmetal, 

Paetus  was  father-in-law  to  Uelvidius  Pris-  as   the  name  implies  (see  Forcell.),  and 

cus,  and  both  were  celebrated  for  thcir  'emblemata'  figures  laid  on  to  the  vencl. 

independence  in  the    senate  during  the  inaequales  berylla]  Of  the  b^ryl,  which 

reig^  of  Kero,  by  whom  Thrasea  was  put  is  a  species  of  emendd,  Pliny  says,  "  poli> 

to  death.     Helvidius  was  killed  by  order  untur  omnes   sexangula  figura  artificum 

of  Vespasian  five  yeara  after  his  fathcr-in-  ingeniis — aliter  enim   politi   non    habent 

law.     They   appear  fipom   this  passage  to  fulgorem  eundem "  (xxxvii.  5) ;  which  ex- 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  plains  why  Juvenal  calls  the  cups  inlaid 

birthdays  of  the  two  Bruti  (M.  and  D.)  and  with  these  stones  '  inaequales.'    '  Phiala ' 

Cassius,  to  show  thcir  hatrcd  of  tvrants ;  was  thc  Qrcck  namo  corresponding  to  tho 

aud  the  auecdotes  told  of  thom  by  facitus  Latin  '  patera,*  a  broad  flat  cup  for  drink- 
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Qui  numeret  gemmas^  ungues  observet  acutos. 

^^  Da  veniam  :  praeclara  illic  laudatur  iaspis/' 

Nam  Virro,  ut  multi^  gemmas  ad  pocula  trafisfert 

A  digitis,  quas  in  vaginae  fronte  solebat 

Ponere  zelotypo  juvenis  praelatus  larbae.  45 

Tu  Beneventani  sutoris  nomen  habentem 

Siccabis  calicem  nasorum  quatuor^  ac  jam 

Quassatum  et  rupto  poscentem  sulfura  vitro. 

Si  stomachus  domini  fervet  vinoque  ciboque, 

Frigidior  Getic|s  petitur  decocta  pruinis :  50 

Non  eadem  vobis  poni  modo  vina  querebar  ? 

Vos  aliam  potatis  aquam.     Tibi  pocula  cursor 

Gaetulus  dabit  aut  nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri^ 

Et  cui  per  mediam  nolis  occurrere  noctem 

Clivosae  veheris  dimi  per  monumenta  Latinae.  55 

ing  or  libation.    Virro  is  the  g^reat  man.  it  appears  that  his  name  for  some  reasou 

Martial,  sending  some  earthcnware  to  a  was  given  to  a  partietdar  kind  of  cup  (nasi- 

friend,  says,  tema),  perhaps  from  its  having  one  or  more 

"  Quae  non  sollicitus  teneat  servetque  mi-  nozzles  equal  in  length  to  his  nose,  which 

uis(^r  Martial  says  was  a  long  one  (xiv.  96)  : 

Sume  Saguntino  pocuhi  ficta  luto  "  «  Vilia  sutoris  calicem  monumenta  Vatini 

(xiv.  108),  Accipe,  sed  nasus  longior  ille  fiiit." 

wherethe  'minUter'  i.  Juyenal'.  •cu»tos.'  .  ^   ^  „.^^^  foedU.ima  <gas 

(«XVII.  9)  to  the  d.fferent  sorts  of  jasper.  ^^  ^yi^  scurrilibus :  priuio 

wh.chisaspeaesofquartzvary,ngthrough  i„  ^„t„melias  assnmptus.  deinde  .^timi 

allcolours,andopaque.  '^avemam,  "you  ^  criminatione  eo  usque  valult  ut 

may  excuse  the  master  for  watch.ng  hu  ^  ^»  .      ^.   ^^^jPetiam  malos 

cnps,  for  they  have  rare  gems  on  them.  Sraeinineret "  fAnn  iv  34> 

has  from  other.    .U.    [and  E.bbeck  also].  g„thorities  about  glai.  as  used  by  the  an- 

The  words    da  ven.am-.asp,8    may  be  ;         ^;,,  y^  ^^^^  .„  8^;^,,.,  j{i^j  j^„t 

those  of  the  .ervant  to  the  guest.     Excuso  ^          .  ^^  ^^^^^  ^,^  ^^^^ 

mc,  but  that  cup  has  a  nne  stone  on  it,  .. ,                 -^ 

giving  him  a  hint,  as  a  saucy  fellow  might.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j  .^^  Heinrich  says  this 

45.^«r«»wpraete<«*  iarfta^.l  That  is  ^^^   ^  indescribably   feeble  and  whoUy 

Aeneas,whomDidopreferredtotfieAtncan  ,      rfluous.     It  app4rs  in  aU  the  MSS:, 

pnnce  larbas  and  her  other  neighbours,  ^^^^  ^),o\\2^t  W  a  note  upon  it.     It 

according^to  Virgil  (Aen.  iv.  36) :  may  be  an  eariy  interpolation.    The  sense 

" despectus  larbas,  \^  not  helped  by  this  verse.    Nothing  is 

Buctoresque  alii  quos  Africa  terra  triumphis  g^ed  by  transferring  i t  to  the  place  of  the 

Dives  alit."  forty-ninth,  as   Manso    proposes.     Some 

Aeneas  is  caUed  'juvenis,'  as  Augustus  is  by  MS8.  read  *  nobis '  for  '  vobis.'     I  have  put 

Horace  (C.  i.  2.  41,  where  see  note).   *  Zelo-  a  note  of  interrogation  at  'querebar,'  which 

typus'  is  the  Oreek  word  for  *jealous'  (S.  vi.  does  not  however  add  much  to  the  poiut. 

278 ;  viii.  197).    It  appears  only  in  the  later  .,  ^.^^  j  eomplain  you  were 

Lat...  wnter.      1  he  stones.  he  says,  are  the  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  f  ^,.     ^ 

identical  jewels  Aencas  had  on  :  "  ilb  stel-  h^iWQ 

lati«ia8pidefulvaEnsiserat"(Aen.iv.261).  ^^  ^^^           ^,^^^,,,              (Holyday.) 

46.  Beneventam  autons]  A  shoemaker  ^       j     j  f 

of  Benev^ntum,  by  name  Vatinius,  rose  by  52.  cursor  Gaetulus^  Hc  complains  that 

low  meaiis  to  high  favour  with  Nero ;  aud  the  guest  is  scrved  by  a  black  outrmmcr, 

11 
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Flos  Asiac  ante  ipsum,  pretio  majore  paratus 
Quam  fuit  et  Tulli  eensus  pugnacis  et  Anci 
Et,  ne  te  teneam,  Romanorum  omnia  regum 
Frivola.     Quod  quum  ita  sit,  tu  Graetulum  Ganymedem 
Bespice  quum  sities.     Nescit  tot  millibus  emptus  60 

Pauperibus  miscere  puer :  sed  forma^  sed  aetas 
Digna  supercilio.     Quando  ad  te  pervenit  ille  ? 
Quando  vocatus  adest  calidae  gelidaeque  minister  ? 
Quippe  indignatur  veteri  parere  clienti, 
Quodque  aliquid  poscas  et  quod  se  stante  recumbas.        65 
"^    Maxima  qiiaeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis. 
Ecce  alius  quanto  porrexit  murmure  panem 
Yix  fractum^  solidae  jam  mucid^  frusta  farinae^ 
Quae  genuinum  agitent  non  admittentia  morsum : 
Sed  tener  et  niveus  mollique  siligine  factus  7o 

Servatur  domino.     Dextram  cohibere  memento : 
Salva  sit  artoptae  reverentia.     Finge  tamen  te 

brought  in  to  wait  at  table,  while  the  this  vene  nnwort^y  of  Javenal,  and  an  in- 

master  has  a  hancUome  slaye  to  attend  upon  terpoktion.   I  auanot  see  why.   The  Scho- 

him.    The  rich  had,  in  the  time  of  the  liast  had  it.   [RiDbeck  omits  it  in  his  text.] 

empire,  sUyes  to  run  before  their  carriage  68.  tolidaeiam]  *  Quite  hardfrom  stale- 

or  *  lectica,'  and  these  'cnrsores'  were  com-  ness.'    <  Jam    means  it  has  been  left  till  it 

monly  African  as  the  coachmen  were  (Mart.  has  g^t  hard. 

xii.  24) :  69.  Quae  genuinum  agitenf\  '  To  pkigue 

"  Non  rector  Libyci  niger  caballi,  ili  STinde».;    The  suWunctive  mcn.  tlie 

Succinctu»  neque  cn^  antecedit."         ^i""  ?r*° /»'  ^^,  ^J^  "•,   '»"' 
^  poneie  cosat    below  (73),  *  to  compel  yon 

Juvenal  Rays  yon  would  not  like  to  meet  to  put  it  down.'     'Genuinidente8'are'the 

such  uglv  fellowg  in  the  dark,  jumping  from  wisdom-teeth '     (a-wppoytffrrjpes)    or  *tbe 

^       behind  the  tombs  on  the  Via  I>atina,  which  grinders.'    See  Forcell.,  who  says  the  word 

i^S       ha8beenmentionedbefore(noteonS.i.lQl).  is  derived  from  'g^gno'  or'gena.'    The 

^     ^  57.     Tulli    censue  pugnacit  et  ^^^0  latter  probably  oontains  the  root.    He  also 

Horace  speaks  of  *'  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus  says  '  genuini '  are  not  properly  speaking 

(C.  iv.  7. 15,  n.).    Nearly  the  whole  reign  *  molares,'  the  *grindcrs.' 

of  Tnllus  Hostilius  was  passed  in  wars  with        70.  niollique  eUigine  factue]  Pliny  (N.  H. 

the  Albans,  Sabines,  and  other  neighbours  xviii.  8)  distinguishes  *  siligo   irom  wheat 

aocording  to  Liyy(i.  22— 32).    Asto'firi-  (triticum)  and  barley  (hoideum).     It  was 

vola,'  see  S.  iii.  198,  n.  a  fine  grain ;  and  the  bread  made  fi*om  it 

61.  miscere"]  To  mix  the  wine  and  water.  would  be  very  different  from  the  '  farina ' 

62.  Digna  eupercilio.']  They  justiiy  his  which  the  black  slave  sulkily  offers  the 
pride,  called  'supercilium,'from  themotion  guest,  and  which  was  mnsty  and  so  hard 
of  the  eyebrow  by  which  it  is  expressed.  he  must  break  it  with  a  hammer  before 

64.  Quippe  indignatur]     *  Quippe '    is  he  brings  it  to  table. 

formed  from  'quia,'  as '  nempe'  from '  nam,'  72.  &ilva  Ht  artoptae  reverentia.]  *  The 

and  both  mean  'certainly,' '  of  course,' but  respect  for  the  bread-pan  must  be  main- 

with  a  causal  sense  included.  tained.'    The  reading  '  artoptae'  is  that  of 

66.  Maxima  quaeque  domui]  In  Horace's  the  Scholiast,  who  explains  it  as  "  mstoris, 

time  two  hundred  slaves  was  an  extrava-  vel  vasis  in  qno  panis  coqnitur."    ^e  de- 

gant  number  for  one  house.    Soon  after-  rivation  would  suiteither  meaning,bntthe 

wards  much  larger  numbers  were  kept  ^see  word  is  used  for  a  baking-pan  by  Plautns : 

Hor.  S.  i.  3.  11,  n.,  and  Becker's  Gallus,  "Ego  hincartoptam  ex  proxnmontendam 

Exc.  *  Slave  Family ').    Heinrich  counts  peto  A  Congrione "  (Aulul.  ii.  9.  4).     In 
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Tmprobulum,  superest  illic  qui  ponere  cogat. 

"  Vis  tu  consuetis  audax  conviva  canistris 

Impleri  panisque  tui  novisse  colorem  ?^^ —  75 

"  Scilicet  hoc  fuerat  propter  quod  saepe  relicta  , 

Conjuge  per  montem  adversum  gelidasque  cucurri  ! 

Esquilias^  fremetet  saeva  quum  g7*andine  vemus 

Juppiter  et  multo  stillaret  paenula  nimbo  I  ^' — 

Aspice  quam  longo  distendat  pectore  lancem  80 

Quae  fertur  domino  squilla,  et  quibus  undique  septa 

Asparagis^  qua  despiciat  convivia  cauda 

Quum  venit  excelsi  manibus  sublata  ministri. 

Sed  tibi  dimidio  constrictus  cammarus  ovo 

Ponitur,  exigua  feralis  coena  patella.  85 

Ipse  Venafrano  piscem  perfundit :  at  hic  qui 

Pallidus  affertur  misero  tibi  caulis  olebit 


this  sense  Forcellini  onderstandB  it  here ;  rerse  of  Propertius)  g^ves  '  aquosas '  a  dif- 

and  Heinrich  says  the  other  is  mere  non-  ferent  meaning.    But  this  is  probably  the 

sense.   AU  the  MSS.  have  '  artocopi/  which  true  one. 

means  *a  baker.'    If  that  is  not  the  true        79.  JuppUer]  See  Horace,  C.  i.  1.  25,  ^!^.; 

reading,  which  it  probably  is  not  but  a  n.    The  'paenula'  was  a  thick  sort  of  '^ 

gk)ss,  it  only  shows  the  sense  in  which  rugthrownover  the'toga'in  bad  weather. 

*artoptae'  was  taken  by  the  copyists.  Ru-        81.  squilla^']  This  is  here  a  lobster.    It 

perti  has  'artooopi.'    «fahn  and  Heinrich  is  genenilly  used  for  a  prawn  or  shrimp. 

'artoptae.'  'Asparag^s'   is   commonly   used   in   the 

73.  Ifnprobulum,']  This  diminutive  is  only  plural. 

found  here.    Tho  poor  man  is  no  better        84.  eonstricius  ecmmarus'}  *Cammarus' 

than  a  thief  if  he  puts  his  hand  into  the  (Kdfifiapos)  was  a  crayfish  or  a  crab  of  some 

wrong  bread-basket.  'Soperestillic/Hhere  sort.   'Constrictus^Urangaeusunderstands 

is  one  standing  over  you  there '  (as  if  the  of  the  aauce  served  with  the  fish  thickened 

roan  were  pointed  out).  with  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg.    So  Heinrich 

74.  Vu  tu  oontuetit]  This  is  the  read-  takes  it.  I  think  it  only  describes  the 
ing  of  the  best  MSS.  Others  have  '  vix/  pinched  miserable  appearance  of  the  cnib, 
which  gives  no  sense.  The  words  are  sup-  and  that  half  a  hax^  egg  was  served  with 
posed  to  be  those  of  the  slave  standing  by  it.  "Thou  some  shrunk  crabfish  and  half 
telling  the  rash  guest  to  be  satisfied  with  egg  dost  get"  (Holyday).  '  Feralis  coena,' 
his  own  sort  of  bread.  On  this  use  of '  vis  '  a  funeral  supper/  refers  to  the  '  silicer- 
tn'  Gronovius  hns  a  long  note  on  Seneca  de  nium/  a  dinner  usually  g^ven  afler  a  fune- 
Ira,  iii.  c.  38,  in  which  he  shows  by  many  ral,  and  attended  by  the  friends  of  the  dead 
examples,  of  which  this  is  one,  that  the  person.  The  fare  was  not  veiy  tempting. 
formula  is  one  of  bidding  or  exhortation,  See  Lipsius  on  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  5 :  "Noven- 
and  ecjuivalent  to  '  nonne  vis.'  '  Will  you  dialetn  coenam  dixiese :  Coena  dicta  feralis 
not  fiUyourbelly  from  yourusualbasket?'  et  silicemium.  Ei  vero  certi  quidam  cibi 
80  tlie  town  mouse  says  to  his  friend, "  Vis  proprii,  ova  ad  lustrationem  adhibere  solita, 
tn  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  sil-  lens,  sal,  libum." 

vis  ?"    (Horace,  S.  ii.  6. 92,  where  Bentley        86.  Ipte  VenaJVano]  'Ipse'  is  the  master 

gives  the  same  meaning,  and  refers  to  Ghro-  throughout.  yenafVum  (Venafro)  was  par- 

novius'  note.)  ticularly  celebratedfor  its  olives  in  Horace's 

77.  per  montem   advereum]    '  Up  the  days :  "  Viridique  certat  bacca  Venafro " 

liill,'  that  is,  the  Esquiline.     It  was  an  ex-  (C.  ii.  6.  15^ ;   "  Pressa  Venafranae  quod 

posed  part  of  the  town,  and  therefore  Pro-  .  bacca  remisit  olivae  "  (S.  ii.  4.  69).     Tho 

pertius  (iv.  8. 1)  calls  it '  aquosas,'  as  Juve-  town  was  in  Campania  neor  the  borders  of 

nal  calls  it  'gelidas.'     Mr.  Paley  (on  the  Campania  and  Samninm. 

h2 
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Laternam :  illad  enim  Testris  datur  alveolis  quod 

Canna  Micipsamm  proia  subyexit  acuta^ 

Propter  qaod  Homae  cam  Boeehare  nemo  lavatar^  90 

Quod  tatos  etiam  facit  a  serpentibas  Afiros. 

Mallos  erit  domini^  qaem  misit  Corsica  tcI  qaem 

Tauromenitanae  rupes^  quando  omne  peraetum  est 

£t  jam  defecit  nostrum  mare^  dum  gula  saevit 

Betibus  assiduis  penitus  scrutante  macello  95 

Proxima^  nec  patitur  Tyrrhenum  crescere  piscem. 

Instruit  ergo  focum  proTincia;  sumitur  illinc 

Quod  captator  emat  Laenas^  Aurelia  vendat. 


88.  Latemam :]     80   Horftce^s    Natta  There  seems  an  uncertainty  aboat  the  yerse, 
robbed  the  lampa  to  oil  hiroself  when  he  which  is  not  worth  much. 

batlied  or  took  exercise.     "  Ungor  olivo,  93.  TauromenUanae  rtipef,]  From  thia 

non  qno  frandatis  immnndas  Natta  Incer-  we  may  infer  that  the  eastem  coast  ot 

nis  "  (8.  i.  6.  123).    '  Latema '  is  derived  Sicily,  on  which  Tanromeninm  (Taormina) 

froro  the  ■ame  root  as  Xofiwriip ;  it  is  in  was  sitnated,  abonnded  in  fine  barbels  aa 

iome  MS8.,  according  to  Forcellini,  written  well  as  the  neighbonrhood  of  Conica  and 

'  Inntema '  [and  Ribbeck  writes  '  lanter-  other  parts  of  the  Mare  Etruscum.    As  to 

nam'   hercj.     'Alveolns'    Forcellini    ex-  the  costliness  of  these  fish,  see  S.  iv.  15,  n. 

plains  as  '*vas  parvum  ad  formam  parvi  He  says  the  man  had  to  get  his  barbela 

alvei  et  ad  varios  usns  accoinmodatum."  from  a  distance,  because  the  neighbonring 

89.  Canna  MUnptarum']  '  Canna '  is  a  coast  had   been  exhansted  to  satisfy  the 
canoo  of  cane.    Tne  plural  of  Micipsa  is  ravenous  appetite  for  them. 

used,  as  is  very  common  where  only  one  94^  nostrum  mare,"]  [This  term,  which 

person  is  meant.    See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  7.  originally  had  probably  a  limited  sense, 

8.    The  only  Micipsa  on  record  is  the  son  ultimately  signified  all  the  Mediterranean. 

of  Masinissa,  and  father  by  adoption  of  Ju*  In  this  passage  the  context  shows  that  it 

gurtha.    Numidian  or  AfHcan  oil,  Juvenal  has  a  very  limited  sense.  See  Caesar,  B.  G. 

says,  was  so  fetid   that  the  natives  had  v.  1,  Sallust,  Jug.  c.  17.] 

nothing  to  fear  from  snakes,  who  got  out  95.  macello']  Tho  'macellum'  was  the 

of  thcir  way  to  avoid  the  smell,  and  no  general  market-place,  situated  on  the  north 

lloroan  would  bathe  with  them  sroeared  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.    See  note  on  Hor.  S. 

with  their  own  oil.    This  practice  of  oiling  ii.  3.  229. 

tho  lirobs  is  oflcn  referred  to  by  Horace  97.  provincia;']   Tbe  westem  part  of 

(see  last  note).    There  were  two  kings  of  Sicily  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  at  the 

Mauritania,  father  and  son,  called  Bocchus,  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  A.u.c.  513,  and 

tho  Latin  tbrro  of  the  native  Bocchor  or  formed  their  first  province.     The  whole 

Bocchar.    l'ho  clder  was  father-in-Iaw  and  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in 

botra\'er  of  Jugurtha :    the  younger  was  the  second  war,  after  the  capture  of  Syra- 

the  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Octa-  cuse,  A.u.c.  542.    Sardinia  wos  taken  from 

vianus,  aud  was  tho  last  Mauritanian  king  the  Carthaginians,  and  becaroe  a  province 

boforo  tluit  country  became  a  Roman  pro-  soon  afler  the  first  Punic  War,  and  Corsica 

vince.    The  name  is  here  taken  for  any  was  afterwards  added  to  it. 

AfHcan.  98.  Quod  captator  emaf]    "  Fish   for 

91.    Quod  tutot  etiam]    This  verse  is  the  fortune-hunter  to  buy,  and   his    old 

oroitted  in  the  oldest  MS.  of  Pithoeus  and  lady  to  sell."     Horace  (Epp.  i.  1.   77) 

in  his  edition.    It  api^ears  in   all  other  speaks  of  soroe  whose  lives  are  occupied  in 

MS8.   and    Mlitions.     Uuperti,   Hcinrich,  hunting  for  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  with 

Jahn   [and  Ribh(>ck]  conderon  it  as  spu-  cakes  and  fruit.     Laenas  took  fish  for  his 

rious.     Most  MSS.  huve  'atris,'  a  rcading  bait.     These  *  captatores/  or  will-hunters, 

alMO  found  in  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  95 ;  "  Canidia  are  the  subject  of  Horace's  fifth  Satire, 

afllassot  pcjor  scrpentibus  AfVis."     Ruperti  Lib.    ii.      Juvenal    calls    his    '  captator ' 

and  Jahn  have  'atris/  Heiurich  'Afros.'  Laeuas,  which  was  a  cognomcn  of  the 
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Virroni  muraena  datur^  quae  maxima  venit 

Gurgite  de  Siculo ;  nam  dum  se  eontinet  Auster,  loo 

Dum  sedet  et  siccat  madidas  in  carcere  pennas^ 

Contemnunt  mediam  temeraria  lina  Charybdim. 

Vos  anguilla  manet  longae  cognata  colubrae, 

Aut  glacie  aspersus  maculis  Tiberinus  et  ipse 

Vemula  riparum,  pinguis  torrente  cloaca^  105 

Et  solitus  mediae  cryptam  penetrare  Suburrae. 

Ipsi  pauca  velim,  facilem  si  praebeat  aurem. 
Nemo  petit  modicis  quae  mittebantur  amicis 
A  Seneca,  quae  Piso  bonus,  quae  Cotta  solebat 
Largiri :  namque  et  titulis  et  fascibus  olim  lio 

Major  habebatur  donandi  gloria  :  solum 
Poscimus  ut  coenes  civiliter.     Hoc  face  et  esto, 
Esto^  ut  nunc  multi^  dives  tibi  pauper  amicis. 

Anseris  ante  ipsum  magni  jecur^  anseribus  par 
Altilis  et  flavi  dignus  ferro  Meleagri  1:5 

plebeian  *  gem'  Popilia.    Tbe  richladyhe  .  107.  Ipsi  pauca  velim,']  These  versesto 

caUs  Aarelia,  and  represents  her  as  selling  113  are  parenthetical,  for  heretnms  to  the 

as  mnch  of  her  presents  as  she  did  not  dinnerinll4.    [Ribbeck  has  not  put  them 

want.  This  is  the  meaning  probably.    The  in  his  text.]     "  I  shonld  be  gkd  to  spe^k  a 

Scholiast  says  Aurelia  was  the  fishwoman.  word  or  two  to  the  master  himself,  if  he 

Rnperti  takes  it  so.    But  there  would  be  will  listen  to  me."     He  goes  on  to  say  that 

no  point  in  this.  no  one  expects  from  him  the  liberaHty  of  a 

99.  Virroni  muraena  datur,"]  The  rich  Seneca,  a  Piso,  or  a  Cotta,  for  in  former 

man  gets  a  lamprey  for  his  dinner,  which  times  it  was  counted  more  noble  to  be 

was  a  great  deOcacy,  found  chiefly  in  the  generousthangreat;  all  thaUwas  wanted  of 

Sicilian  waters.     (See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  42,  n.)  him  was  todine  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  king; 

102.  iemeraria  /tna]  That  is,  *  linorum  and  then  he  may  give  or  not  give,  and  do 

magistri,'  as  he  calls  the  fisherman  above,  what  he  likes  with  his  money.    Both  the 

iv.  45.  Senecas,  father  and  son,  were  rich;   the 

104.  liberinus]  Perhaps  a  '  lupus '  snch  youu^er,  Nero's  teacher,  was  unusuaUy  so. 

as  Horace  speaks  of~  Martial  mentions  him  with  others  famous 

"Undedatumsentis  lupus  hic  Tiberinusan    ^f  iJ*^n..:»^^  ^:v:  «^^^/„::  onx 

..  ^  miosqne  £t  Cnspos  mihi  redae     (xii.  36). 

f,     ,      , .  .         ,_       •  4.      •    X  1.  C.  Piso  is  he  who  formed  a  conspiracy 

CBptug  h.et.  pontesne  mter  jactatns  an    ^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Sene?alo8t 

amnis  ^,  their  lives.    His  wealth  he  inherited  from 

us  la  su  «  4.   \      his  mother  according  to  the  Scholiast,  who 

(S.  u.  2.  31,  where  see  note.)  ,      x.i.-    _.  •a        ^      j  -^ 

^  *  '      speaks  01  his  magnificence  and  generosity, 

The  poor  guest  was  put  off  with  a  frost-  of  which  and  his  great  popularity  Tacitus 

bitten,  mangy  fish,  the  home-bom  slave  speaks  in  his  AnnaJs  (xv.  48).    It  is  quite 

(vemula)  of  the  river  banks,  fat  with  the  uncertain    what    Cotta    Juvenal    means. 

filth  of  the  sewers.     'Crypta' was  nsed  for  Tacitus  mentions  one  i^urelius  Cotta  who 

any  vault  or  closed  passage.   Here  it  means  had  been  rich  and  had   squandered  his 

a  sewer.    As  to  the  Suburra,  see  iii.  5,  n.  money,  and  got  a  pension  from  Nero  f  Ann. 

By  '  ciypta   Suburrae '  Juvenal  means  a  xiii.  34).    The  commentators  take  this  for 

branch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (as  to  which  Juvenal^s  mau.     (See  vii.  95.) 

see  S.  iii.  31,  n.).    To  penetrate  so  far,  the  110.  titulis]    See  i.  130. 

fish  must  swim  nearly  a  mile  through  aU  115.^ari  dignua — Meleagr%\  How  Me- 

the  filth  of  the  town.     [Ribbeck  has  '  tor-  leager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon, 

pente  cloaca ;'  no  improvement.]  in  Aetolia,  slew  the  great  boar  which  Arte- 
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Fumat  aper :  post  hunc  tradentur  tubera^  si  ver 

Tune  erit  et  facient  optata  tonitrua  coenas 

Majores.     "  Tibi  habe  frumentum/^  Allidius  inquit, 

^'  O  Libye;  disjunge  boves  dum  tubera  mittas.^' 

Structorem  iuterea^  ne  qua  indignatio  desit^  120 

Saltantem  spectas  et  chironomunta  volanti 

Cultello^  donec  pera^t  dictata  magistri 

Omnia.     Nec  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert, 

Quo  gestu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur. 

Duceris  planta  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus^  125 

mis  sent  to  lay  waste  his  native  place,  is  It  appeara  that  g^^t  men  in  this  dcpart- 

told  by  Homer  (U.  ix.).    Virro'8  boar  was  ment  cnrved  with  varioas  fantastic  move- 

a  worthy  comfmnion  for  this  monster.    A  mentsofthearmsandlegSiflourishingtheir 

boar  served  up  whole  was  commonly  the  knife  about,  as  here  described.     Petronias 

chief  dish  (*  caput  coenae/  see  i.  140).  The  speaks  of  one  doing  his  work  to  the  sound 

fattening  of  fowls  (altiles)  and  the  livers  of  of  music,  but  his  account  is  a  parody  (see 

geese  was  carried  to  perfection  by  these  Ruperti  on  this  place).    These  persons  were 

Bomans.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 88 :  "  Pinguibus  trained  under  r^ular  professors  (see  below, 

et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae."    And  xi.    136,    sqq.).     '  Chironomunta '  is    the 

Epp.  i.  7.  35  :  "  Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo  Greek  participleof  xctpovo/icwyto  throw  the 

satur  altilium."  arms  in  time.    The  form '.munta' is  that 

116.  tradeniur  tuhera,']  Most  MSS.  have  found  in  the  Scholiast  and  P.    It  is  right, 

*  raduntur '  or '  radentur    (as  in  8.  xiv.  7 :  corresponding    to    -fiodtn-eu     Most  MSS. 

'*qui  radere  tubera  terrae— didicit"),  that  have '-monta.'     <  Dictata  '  are  the  leasona» 

is,  are  peeled  or  scraped.    P.  has  <  traden-  and  '  dictare '  is  to  teach ;  because  it  was 

tur/  which,  or  *  traduntur '  (the  reading  of  usual  for  the  master  to  read  aloud  to  hia 

other  good  MSS.),  is  no  doubt  the  proper  scholars  that  which  they  had  to  leam  and 

word.    'Tubera' weregreatdelicaoieswith  repeat:  *'Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata 

the  Bomans.    Whether  they  were  what  magistro  Reddere "  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  18. 13). 

we  know  as  the  •  tuber  cibarium/  or  oom-  „ «awn^na  T  *  • 

mon  truffle,  has  been  doubted.    They  can-  •  •     «     i  ^™™  ^»^^ 

not  have  l^n  verv  different    «Ontata  toni-  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo 

not  nave  oeen  venr  aincrent.    uptata  toni-        Qrbilium  dictare."  (Epp.  iL  1.  70.) 

trua '  is  explamed  by  a  passage  from  Phny :  ***»«  ^v^m^.  ^   ff      *   •*"/ 

**  De  tuberibus  haec  traduntur  peculiariter.  "  Haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque  " 

Cumfuerintimbresautumnales  ac  tonitrua  (Epp.  i.  1.  55). 

crebra  tunc  nasci  et  maxime  e  tonitrubns :  121.   Saltantem  tpecta»]    This   is  the 

.tenerrima  autem  vemo  esse"  (H.  N.  xix.  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.    Rupertl 

8).    From  this  notion  about  the  thunder  it  and  Jahn  have  'spectea'  without  autho- 

was  called  'tuber  oeraunium.'  The  'tuberes'  rity.     [Ribbeck  also  has  <  spectes.'] 

mentioned  by  Martial  (xiii.  42, 43),  and  re-  123.  Nec  minimo  tane']   "  And  doubtless 

ferred  to  by  Ruperti,  were  a  sort  of  apple,  it  is  of  importance,  and  makes  no  little 

as  Pliny  shows  (xv.  14)  :  and,  as  Martial  difference  with  what  gestures,"  &c. 

says  they  grew  upon  trees,  Ruperti  need  [After  v.  124^  '  gallina  secetur,'  lUbbeck 

not  have  been  deceived.      Pliny  (xix.  2)  has  placed  vv.  166—169,  from  '  Spes  bene ' 

tays  the  best  'tubera'  came  from  Africa.  The  to  '  pane  tacetis.'    Afler  '  pane  tacetis '  he 

epicure  Allidius  (which  name  is  variously  indicates  that  there  is  a  *  lacuna,'  and  after 

written  AUedius,  Aledius,  Atidius)  wishes  this  supposed  lacuna  he  places  w.  148 — 

all  Libya,  the  greatest  granary  of  Rome,  155,  from  '  Boletus  domino '  to  '  torquere 

would   tum   her  com-fields    into    truffle  capella.'     Afler  '  torquere  capella '  he  in- 

grounds.  He  is  introduced  in  a  parenthesis.  dicates  another  lacuna,  and  then  inserts 

120.  Stmctorem]  Tbis  is  the  name  of  vv.  26 — 29,  from  '  Jurgia  proludunt  '  to 

the   man   whose   business  it   was  to  ar-  '  comraissa  lagena.'     See  above,  note  26.] 

range  (straere)  the   table  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  125.  ictus  ab  Hercule  CacuSt]  The  story 

107,  n.).   It  is  also  used  for  the  person  who  of  Cacus,  the  monstrous  son  of  Vulcan,  who 

carved  the  mcat,  otherwise  called '  scissor '  stole   Hercules'  cows,  and  was  beaten  to 

or  '  carptor.'    Tbe  latter  is  here  meant.  death  by  him  with  stones  and  trunks  of 
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Et  ponere  foris,  si  quid  temptaveris  unquam 

Hiscere^  tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina.     Quando  propinat 

Virro  tibi  sumitque  tuis  contaeta  labellis 

Pocula  ?  quis  vestrum  temerarius  usque  adeo^  quis 

Perditus,  ut  dicat  regi,  bibe?     Plurima  sunt  quae      .  130 

Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  laena. 

Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  deus  aut  similis  dis 

Et  melior  fatis  donaret  homuncio^  quantus 

Ex  nihilo  fieres^  quantus  Yirronis  amicus ! 

"  Da  Trebio  !  pone  ad  Trebium  !     Vis,  frater,  ab  istis  135 

IHbus  ?"     O  nummi^  vobis  himc  praestat  honorem, 

Vos  estis  fratres.     Dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  vis  tu  fieri^  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aula 

Luserit  Aeneas,  nec  filia  dulcior  illo : 

Jucundum  et  carum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum.  uo 

Sed  tua  nunc  Migale  pariat  licet  et  pueros  tres 

In  gremium  patris  fundat  simul^  ipse  loquaci 

trees,  and  dragged  out  of  his  cave  by  the  this    practice   '  propinare/  irpowtyfiy,   are 

heels  when  det^  is  told  by  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  deriTed.    [Ribbeck  has  <  somitve.']    As  to 

192-267) ;  by  Livy  (i.  7);  by  Ovid  (Fast.  *regi,'  see  above  (i.  186). 

i.  543,  sqq.) ;  and  Propertins  (iv.  9).  181.   pertusa    dicere    Uiena.']      As   to 

127.  Mucere,  ianquam  habeM^  *  If  yon  '  laena,'  see  iii.  288,  n.     '  Pertusa '  is  one 

ever  attempt  to  open  your  month,  as  if  you  with  holes  in  it. 

•vere  a  man  of  family  and  had  three  names.'  182.  Quadrin^enta]  *  Millia  sestertium ' 

Roman  citizens  had  generally  three  names :  is  understood.    400,000  sesteroes  was  the 

'  praenomen,'  which  was  given  on  the  ninth  fortune  necessary  for  an  '  eques,'  by  Otho's 

day  after  their  birth;  'gentiliciumnomen,'  law  (see  iii.  165:  "Cigus  res  legi  non  suf- 

which  indicated  thc  Gens  they  belonged  to ;  ficit '').    Trom  here  to  145  is  a  digression. 

and   '  cog^omen,'  which  was   thc   family  The  dinner  is  resumed  in  146. 

name   belonging  to  their  branch  of  the  133.  donaret  homuncio,']  Rnperti  makes 

Qcns.    To  these  was  sometimes  added  an  '  homuncio '  the  vocative  case.    It  is  the 

houorary  name,  called  '  agnomen,'  derived  nominative,  and  is  meant  by  way  of  amusing 

firom  some  great  action,  or  other  canse,  as,  coiitrast  to   '  deus,'  in    the    line   before. 

'  Publius  C^melius  Scipio  Africanus.'    A  Some  good  little  man,  like  to  the  gods 

slave  had  only  one  name,  and  a  freedman  (0(oc/«rcAos),      and     kinder     than      the 

took  usually  the  '  praenomen '  and  *  nomen  fates. 

gentilicium '  of  his  late  master,  but  not  his  135.  Da  IVebio  !]  The  master  bids  the 

'cognomen,' insteadof  whichhesometimes  good  things  be   g^ven  to  his  rich  guest, 

retained  his  own  name  which  he  had  as  a  and  calls  him  brother,  and  asks  him  if  he 

slave.  would  not  like  a  nice  slice  off  the  loin  of  the 

—  Quando  propinat]  The  practice  of  boar.    The  name  TreHus  is  repeated  from 

drinking  healtns  was  as  common  with  the  v.  19,  above. 

Romans  as  with  modem  nations.     <  Bene  139.  Lneerit  Aeneae,']  These  are  I>ido's 

te,'  or  '  bene  tibi,'  was  tho  formula,  as  in  words  (Aen.  iv.  328) :  *'  Si  quis  mihi  par- 

Plautus  (Stichus  v.  4.  27)  :  "  Bene  vos !  vulus  aula  Luderet  Aeneas  qui  te  tamen  ore 

bene  nos !    bene  te !  bene  me !  bene  nos-  referret.f'     He  says,  a  rich  man  without 

tram  etiam  Stephanium!"  and  elsewhere  children  gets  fine  friends,  who  expect  some- 

(Persa  v.  1.  21)  :  "  Bene  mihi !  bene  vobis !  thing  in  the  will. 

bene  meae  amicae  !  bene  omnibus  nobis  ! "  140.  Juettndum  et  earum]     Jahn  says 

It  was  a  complimentary  way  of  doing  this  this  is  spurious,  but  does  not  say  why  ho 

to  drink  and  pass  the  cup  on  to  the  person  thinks  so.  [Ribbcck  omitsit  from  thc  text.] 

80  saluted,  with  the  word  'bibe!'    From  141.  Migale]  The  MSS.  vary  bctwocu 
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Gaudebit  nido;  viridem  thoraca  jubebit 

Affem  minimasque  nuees  assemque  rogatum, 

Ad  mensam  quoties  parasitus  venerit  infans.  145 

Vilibus  ancipit^s  fungi  ponentur  amicis, 

Boletus  domino  ;  sed  quales  Claudius  edit 

Ante  illum  uxoris  post  quem  nil  amplius  edit. 

Virro  sibi  et  reliquis  Virronibus  illa  jubebit 

Poma  dari  quorum  solo  pascaris  odore  :  150 

Qualia  perpetuus  Phaeacum  autumnus  habebat, 

Credere  quae  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris  : 


this,  Mycale,  Micale,   and   Mygale.    The  We  say  men  are  wortb  what  they  have. 

Scholiast  haid  Migale,  for  he  derives  the  These  Komans  seem  to  have  had  the  same 

word  "  ex  ipsa  coitione."     He  says,  a  bar-  standard  of  worth.     [Ribbeck  transposea 

ren  wife  makes  a  man*s  friend  pleasant  and  146,  147,  and  has  them  thus : 

affectionate;  but  even  if  after  being  child-  «  Boletus  domino,  fungi  porgentur  amicia 

le8s,heha8now,allatonce,threechildren,  Vilibus  ancipites  nec   quales   Oaudius 

still  tho  friend  will  not  give  him  up,  but  will  ^j^  » 

fondle  hU  babie^  «nd  see  what  he  can  do  ^    ^^^^,  domino  il      As  to  these 

ii,7^l-       1  "«"^™»  ""=    "  I,*'."  mnshroomB,  see  note  on  fior.  ».  ii.  4.  20  : 

worth  lookmg  after.    Thu.  .8  the  way  Bn-  ,.p„tenribus  optima  fungi»   Natnra  e«t, 

tMimcu.  Mes  the  word»,  aud  he  .b  n^ht.  ^.    ^_,^  creditur."    The  'boletu.'  with 

The  translators  take  them  so.   Migale  is  a  , .  ,   .,  ^  t?.„^««.  m-.,^:.,-  .„«o  ^:o^»<wi 

.        ,               jvi.«i.'i.'      -iy-D  which  the  hmperor  Clauaius  was  poisoned 

contemptuous  word,  but  it  is  hiswife.  Ru-  ... , .    „ .«    * «.-:««:««  /.  ,»  kan  \L^^^  « 

..      j  n  •     •  v  i  1      •*.  r     V    <  by  his  wife  Airnppma  (a.d.  54)  became  a 

pert.andHemnchtakeit  forh.B«concu.  J       ^     Sef  bilSw.  vi.  620 :  "  minuB  ergo 

^T  '^^"'«.''^f  ™"  ^7  .nconcibm^  J          ^   Agrippinae  Boletu»."    Mart&l 

had  not  the  rifl^bts  of  children  bom  in  wed-      ,  ^r       i  X^^  a^„ : « v^x^i.:   >  • 

lock,  «nd  so  the  fortune-hunter  would  not  "^^  ^^^'  ^^  *  »^"*^°"  devounng    boleti : 

beafraidofthem.   (See  Smith*s  Dict.  Ant.,  "  Quid  dignum  tanto  tibi  ventre  gulaque 

*  Concubina.')     But  there  was  nothing  to  precabor  ? 

prevent  the  father  from  leaving  thtm  all  he  Boletum  qualem  Claudius  edit  edas," 

had  by  his  will.    Others  take  *  nunc  *  to  be  (i«  21,) 

under  present  circumstances,  that  is,  now  which  epigram  "  of  his  friend  Martial " 

that  you  are  poor,  you  may  have  as  many  Heinrich  supposes  Juvenal  to  have  had  in 

children  as  you  please,  and  the  Virros  wiU  mind.    Pliny  thus  refers  to  this  crime 

make  much  of  them.    Manso  says  this  is  (xxii.  22) :  *'  Inter  ea  quae  temere  man- 

the  obvious  and  simple  meaning,  and  that  duntur  boletos  merito  posuerim ;  optimi 

all  others  are  "  mirae,  ne  dicam  ineptae,  quidem  hos  cibi  sed  immenso  exemplo  in 

interpretationcs,"  and  Mr.  Mayor  foUows  crimen  adductos,  veneno  Tiberio  Claudio 

him,  but  they  are  certainly  wrong.  principi  per  hanc  occasionem   a  conjuge 

143.  viridem  ihoraca]  A  green  doublet,  Agrippina  dato  :  quo  facto  illa  terris  vene- 

a  pretty  little  shirt  to  please  the  chUd  and  num  alterum  sibique  antc  omnes  Neronem 

keep  it  warm.  The  Scholiast  calls  it '  armi-  suum  dcdit."     Her  object  was  to  secure 

lausam  prasinam,  ut  simiae,'  a  green  over-  the  succcssion  to  her  own  son  Nero,  instead 

coat  like  a  monkey's.   '  Armilausa '  (a  form  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius. 

of  *  armiclausa,'  closed  at  the  shoulders)  is  151.  Phaeacum  autumntu  hahebat,']  The 

the  name  of  a  sort  of  military  cloak.   Mon-  Phaeadans,  whose  king,  Alcinous,  received 

kevs  may  have  been  dressed  up  in  such :  see  Ulysses  hospitably   (Hom.   Od.   vii.   114, 

below,  V.  154.  b<1<1*)>  '^^sre  identified  by  the  later  Greeks  and 

145.  parasitus  venerit  it^an».']  A  para-  by  thc  Romans  with  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
site  is  a  guest  out  of  his  pUce,  and  a  Homergives  a  richdescriptionof  Alcinous* 
chUd   at   the  dinner  table   may  well  be  gardcn. 

socalled.  162.  eororihue  Afrie :"]  These  are  the 

146.  Vilihu*  ancipites]  *  Vilibus  amicis,'  Hesperides,  tlie  sisters  who  had  charge  of 
poor  friends,  friends  who  are  worth  nothing.  the  golden  apples,  which  were  the  marriage 
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Tu  scabie  frueris  mali^  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur  parma  et  galea  metuensque  flagelli 

Diseit  ab  hirsuta  jaeulum  torquere  eapella.  155 

Forsitan  impensae  Virronem  parcere  credas. 

Hoc  agit  ut  doleas :  nam  quae  comoedia^  mimus 

Quis  melior  plorante  gula  ?     Ergo  omnia  fiunt, 

Si  nescis,  ut  per  lacrimas  efinndere  bilem 

Cogaris  pressoqiie  diu  stridere  molari.  l6o 

Tu  tibi  liber  homo  et  regis  conviva  videris  : 

Captum  te  nidore  suae  putat  ille  culinae^ 

Nec  male  conjectat.     Quis  enim  tam  nudus  ut  illum 

Bis  ferat,  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit  aurum 

Vel  nodus  tantum  et  signum  de  paupere  loro  ?  165 

Spes  bene  coenandi  vos  decipit.     "  Ecce  dabit  jam 

Semesum  leporem  atque  aliquid  de  clunibus  apri : 

Ad  nos  jam  veniet  minor  altilis.''     Inde  parato 

Intactoque  omnes  et  stricto  pane  tacetis. 

nie  sapit  qui  te  sic  utitur.     Omnia  ferre  170 

ffift  of  Earth  to  Zeos  and  Hera,  and  which  157.  Hoc  agit  ut  doleeu :]  '  He  is  bcnt 

Hercnles  was  sent  to  steal.   Their  garden  upon  giving  yon  pain.'  '  Hoc  agit '  has  this 

was  placed  by  the  ancient  poets  in  various  meaning  commonly.     See  S.  vii.  20,  n. 

perts  of  Africa.  mimus^     The  natnre    of  this    sort  of 

153.  quod  in  aggere  rodit^  There  aire  play   is   related  in  Hor.  S.  i.  10.  6.     He 

the  following  scholia  on  this  passage. ''  Qu»  says,  the  rich  man  treats  his  poor  gnest  in 

tegiiur  parma :  tiro."     "  Meiuensque  fla-  this  scnrvy  fashion,  not  to  spare  expense, 

gelli :  quale  simia  mandncat."   '*  DiscU  ab  but  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing  him  grinding 

Mrtuta  :  a  sene  magistro."    "  Capella :  his  teeth  and  weeping  with  vexation.  And 

campi  doctore."    Tlie  second,  which  Hein-  he  has  some  right  on  his  side,  for  he  knows 

rich  savs  is  unquestionably  the  oldest,  sup-  the  man  only  comes  to  his  table  for  what 

poses  Juvenal  to  mean  an  ape  dressed  up  he  can  get. 

and  taught  by  some  idle  soldiers  to  throw  164.  Struscum  puero  si  cowtigit  aa^rum'] 

darts  from  the  back  of  a  goat.     The  other  This  is  the  '  bulla/  a  small  circular  plate  of 

ncholia  apply  to  recruitslearning  their  drill  gold  which  children  bom  free  (ingenui)  and 

from  a  drillmaster  (campidoctor),   called  rich  wore  suspended  from  their  necks  (see 

*capella/  by  way  of  ridicule.    The  first  of  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  68,  Long^s  note;  and 

these  two  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  I  be-  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  '  Bulla ').     This  prac- 

lieve,  and  so  most  of  the  commentators  take  tice  appears  to  liave  been  of  Etmscan  origin. 

it.     There  is  no  weight  in  Mr.  Mayor^s  ob-  A  leather  strap  with  a  knot  at  the  end  of  it 

jection  that  'ab '  should  be  'ex.'  'Aggere'  answered  the  same  purpose  with  the  poor. 

18  the  rampart  of  Servius  Tullius  in  the  It  was  '  signum  libertatis,'  as  the  Scholiast 

Esquiliae,  the  eastera  quarter  of  the  city.  says.     [Ribbeck  omits  ^m  the  text  vv. 

(Hor.  S.  i.  8.  15.)     The  Scholiast  on  S.  x.  161— l65,fTom  'Tutibi'  to'paupereIoro?'] 

95,  '  et  castra  domestica,'  says  that  the  166.  JEcce  dabit  jam"]  **  See,  he  is  going 

Praetorian  troops  were  quartered  by  this    to  give  us  presently "   The  g^ests  are 

'  agger,'  which  circumstance  explains  xvi.  supposed  to  speak,  -expeeting  something, 

26:  "molem  aggeris  ultrn  Ut  veniat."  though  not  of  the  best,  to  come  to  them. 

The  same  '  agger '  is  referred  to  in  S.  viii.  And  therefore  (inde)  they  sit  in  silent  sus- 

43 :  "  Non   quae  ventoso    conducta    sub  peUse,  with  their  bread  prepared,  uneaten 

i^ggei^  texit,"  where  the  Scholiast  gives  the  and  grasped  in  their  hand,  ready  to  eat  it 

same   explanation  :    "  pauper  :  in  castris  with  the  first  windfall  that  comes.  '  Strin- 

natus."  gere '  is  to  grasp. 
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Si  potes^  et  debes.     Polsandam  vertice  raso 
Praebebis  qaandoque  caput^  nec  dura  timebis 
Flagra  pati  his  epulis  et  tali  dig^us  amico. 

171.  PuUandum  wrtice  r<uo}  Parasites  day  or  other  (qoandoque)  oome  to  tliis. 

and  others  eqoaUy  low  were  sometiines  The  last  few  yerses  of  this  Satire  are  a 

introduced   in   mimes   with   their   heads  good  specimen  of  oontemptaoaa  writing 

sharen,  and    were  slapped  and  knocked  well  deserved. 
aboat.    This  fellow  Jarenal  says  will  some 


SATIRA    VI. 


INTEODUCTION. 

ThI8  vigoroos  and  wonderftdly  copioos  satire  is  written  in  the  fbrm  of  an  einstle  to  a 
person  named  Fostumos  Urudios,  who  is  about  to  be  married. '  The  poet  remonstrates 
with  him  upon  so  mad  a  proceeding,  and  takes  occasion  to  represent  the  vices  and  foUies 
of  women  in  such  ooloars  and  under  such  a  yariety  of  forms,  as  might  well  stagger  a  man 
who  intended  to  take  a  wife  from  that  generation,  and  appal  one  who,  as  he  supposes 
may  be  the  case  with  his  friend>had  already  committed  himself  to  that  fidse  step.  But 
the  friend  is  an  imaginary  person,  and  only  fdmishes  the  handle  fbr  such  seyere  t3^t« 
ment  as  the  sex  has  neyer  saflTered  before  or  sinoe.  The  general  truth  of  the  picture 
Juyenal  draws  is  sufficiently  attested  by  other  writers,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the 
honest  and  genuine  tone  of  the  satire  itself.  Juvenal's  was  the  heroic  age  of  female 
corruption :  there  were  giants  of  vice  in  those  days,  as  there  were  of  passiou  and  exalted 
tendemess  in  the  timcs  of  fable  and  tradition.  Messallina  was  to  wantonness  what 
Medea  was  to  outraged  love,  and  Antigone  to  a  woman'8  self-devotion ;  the  differenoe 
being  that  these  were  the  creations  of  an  exquisite  imagination  and  the  embodying  of 
a  poefs  ideal,  while  the  other  went  beyond  all  that  imagination  oould  have  conceived  or 
poets  would  have  ventured  to  feign  in  the  realities  of  a  woman's  doily  liccntiousness. 

The  nature  of  the  examples  Juvenal  chooses  and  the  extravagant  character  of  the 
times  he  lived  in  limit  the  application  of  tbe  worst  parts  of  this  satire  almost  to  ono 
generation.  Though  all  ages  of  refinement  produoe  female  vice  and  weakness  in  abnn- 
dance,  it  may  be  hoped  if  Juvenal  had  lived  to  expose  modem  women  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world,  he  would,  even  in  tbe  worst  days  of  their  dcbauchery  and  folly»  have  taken 
different  g^und,  and  painted  his  cbaracters  in  less  superhuman  proportions ;  though 
Dryden,  by  apologizing  to  the  Udies  his  contemporarics  for  transkting  the  satire,  leaves 
the  impression  that  it  is  not  without  its  application  to  tbem.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
poem  lies  in  the  great  powers  of  language  and  uncompromising  fbrce  of  indignation  that 
it  displays,  and  in  the  historical  picture  it  contains  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

Adultery  is  the  vice  with  which  the  poem  opeus.  It  is  said  to  have  existed  before  all 
others,  and  to  have  begun  when  the  simplicity  of  savage  life,  with  its  rude  freedom  from 
temptation,  gave  place.to  the  refinements  of  civilized  society.  The  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners  through  the  conqnests  of  Rome,  and  the  idleness 
of  peace,  are  the  causes  to  which  Javenal  attributes,  in  common  with  others,  the 
deter\oration  of  morals  and  the  gradual  growth  of  tbose  stupendous  vices  that  he 
describes.  Eastern  impostures  and  Greek  debauchcry  very  quickly  took  root  in  thc 
soil  of  Rome,  aud  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  a  rampant  supcrstition  and  profligncy. 
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e«pecially  amoDg  women :  and  theae  two  were  80  mingled,  that  the  very  shrines  which 
cherished  the  one  were  the  shameless  scenes  of  the  other.  Extravagance  withoat 
generosity»  and  driven  on  by  mad  lust,  bred  covetousness»  and  covetonsness  mnrder,  so 
that  poisonings  were  freqnent  and  notorions.  The  conditions  of  domestic  slavery  gave 
terrible  scope  for  the  caprices  and  violence  which  self-indulgenoe  g^erates ;  and  the 
snfferings  of  the  poor  wretches  from  the  ill-temper  of  their  mistresses  is  described  in 
hmgoage  which  has  the  air  of  extravaganoe,  bnt  may  nevertheless  be  aocepted  as  true, 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  other  writers,  bnt  from  tbe  natore  of  the  case,  the  known 
character  of  the  women,  the  legal  and  social  position  of  the  sUve,  and  moreover  the 
experience  (perhaps  in  more  exceptional  cases)  of  modem  times.  The  love  of  personal 
display,  of  finery,  of  gossip,  of  public  amnsements,  and  the  affectation  of  leamlng,  and 
the  pride  of  birth,  and  the  self-compkcency  of  virtne,  are  strongly  pnt,  bnt  not  more  so 
than  the  present  generation  might  readily  bear.  Gluttony  and  dmnkenness  are  not 
commonly  reckoned  among  women'8  fidlings,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  The  folly  which  is  perhaps  most  inexplicable,  and  without 
parallel  in  our  own  days,  was  that  of  women  of  &mily  engaging  in  the  arena,  and 
practising  as  gladiators,  hunters,  charioteers,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Circus  and  Amphi- 
theatre.  That  such  was  the  madness  of  the  time  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  forms  one 
of  the  many  monstrous  features  of  this  satire,  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of  those 
crimes  which  are  usuaUy  associatod  with  the  nobler  passions  in  women,  jealousy, 
disappointed  love,  ambition;  but  all  is  grovelling,  filthy,  depraved,  and  despicably 
mean. 

The  length  of  the  poem  and  the  closeness  of  the  style  render  the  following  argument 
correspondingly  long,  and  the  natureof  the  hmg^uage  and  scenes  unavoidably  introduced 
in  the  satire,  but  not  fit  to  be  reproduced,  have  made  the  argument  defective.  But  it 
g^ves  a  pretty  faithful  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  poem  and  its  divisions.  The  force  of 
the  original  can  only  be  known  by  reading  it« 

The  date  of  the  satire  has  been  fixed  by  some  in  Trajan's  reign,  or  about  A.i>.  106. 
The  arguments  are  derived  from  the  allusions  to  the  Armenian  king  in  v.  407,  and  to 
the  way  of  dressing  the  hur  described  in  v.  501.  There  is  an  allusion  in  v.  387  to  the 
Capitoline  games,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Domitian,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  the  poem  could  not  have  been  written  before  his  reign,  which  the  nature  of  it 
would  sufficiently  show.    The  notes  on  the  above  passages  may  be  consulted. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  can  believe  that  when  Satumus  reigned  Modesty  may  have  lived  awhile  on  earth, 
when  caves  wore  homes  for  men  and  cattle  too,  when  skins  and  leaves  were  beds, 
and  wives  were  rade  as  their  mde  husbands,  with  sturdy  infants  at  the  breast. 
They  lived  not  then  as  now  when  the  world  was  new,  the  sons  of  day,  or  of  the 
ibrest-trees. 

V.  14.  Some  traoes  may  have  stayed  even  when  Jove  was  king,  but  'twas  before  he 
wore  a  beard ;  before  the  Greeks  had  leamt  to  swear  and  lie,  when  thieves  were 
no  man's  dread.  Insensibly  Astraea  lefb  the  world,  and  Modesty,  her  sister,  went 
with  her. 

y.  21.  Adultery  is  an  old  affair,  my  friend ;  the  silver  age  begot  it :  every  other  vice 
the  age  succeeding  bore.  And  yet  at  this  late  day  you  thiuk  of  marrying,  nay 
perhaps  the  barber^s  work  is  done,  and  the  ring  g^ven !  Surely  you  once  were  sane ; 
what  marry,  Postumus  ?  Wbat  madness  does  possess  you  ?  While  there's  a  rope 
left  will  you  bear  a  mistress,  while  there's  a  window  or  a  bridge  hard  by  ? 

y.  38.  But  youVe  a  fancy  for  tho  Julian  law,  and  you  must  have  an  heir  and  lose  your 
presents.    What  may  not  happeu  if  Ursidius  wods,  the  most  notorious  profligatc 
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among  ns  ?  And  then  he  wants  a  wife  of  the  old  stamp !  Bleed  him,  ye  docton. 
A  pretty  fellow  !  Go  giye  a  calf  to  Jnno  if  your  wife  is  chaste :  there  are  bnt  few 
can  touch  the  crowns  of  Ceres,  few  whom  their  fathers  would  not  loathe  to  kiss. 
Well,  go  and  wreathe  the  flowers  about  your  door ;  your  wife  wiU  with  one  husband 
be  content, — nay  sooner  with  orie  eye.  WeVe  heard,  to  be  sure,  of  one  who  lived 
chaste  at  her  father's  country-place.  But  let  her  live  so  in  the  country-town :  or  I 
grant  you  at  her  father^s  seat ;  but  who  can  tell  what  goes  on  there  ?  Are  Jnpiter 
and  Mars  so  old  ? 

y.  60.  In  all  the  portiooes  and  theatres  can  you  see  one  whom  it  were  safe  to  wed  ?  See 
how  they  melt  at  the  lascivious  dance,  and  catch  each  sigh  and  leam  it !  Others 
when  theatres  are  closed  get  up  their  private  plays.  One  likes  the  iarce  player, 
one  the  comic,  one  the  tragic  actor,  another  spoils  the  singer^s  voice.  What,  do  you 
think  any  would  love  Quintilian?  Tou  marry  that  musicians  may  beget  your 
children,  or  your  babe  may  show  the  face  of  the  mirmillo  in  his  own.  Hippia,  the 
senator's  wife,  went  off  to  Egypt  with  a  player ;  and  e'en  Canopus  cried  shame  on  our 
morals.  Forgetful  of  her  home,  the  wretch,  and  country,  her  spouse,  her  sister,  and 
hcr  sous,  yea  even  games  and  Paris  she  abandoned.  Nurtured  in  luxury,  she 
despised  the  sca ;  her  character  she  had  despised  before — a  trifling  loss  among  these 
meltingdames.  Yes,  she  bore  the  dangers  of  so  many  seas ;  but  when  'tis  duty  calls 
them,  then  they  tremble.  They^re  bold  enongh  for  sin,  but  if  their  husbands  bid  them 
g^  on  board,  'tis  hard ;  such  nasty  smells,  they^re  sick,  the  skies  go  round, — their 
stomach's  strong  enough  when  'tis  their  paramours  they  follow.  One  vomits  on  her 
husband,  while  the  other  dines  with  the  sailors,  wanders  about  the  deck,  and  pulls 
the  Topes.  What  was  it  chiarmed  our  Hippia  so,  that  she  could  bear  to  be  called  a 
player^s  wife  ?  Sergiolus  was  no  boy,  lus  face  was  ugly,  his  forehead  scarred,  a  wen 
npon  his  nose,  his  eye  for  ever  dropping.  But  he  was  a  gladiator ;  this  was  his 
beauty,  'twas  for  this  she  gave  up  all.  They  love  the  steel :  let  Serg^us  take  the  rudis, 
and  he'8  no  better  than  her  husband. 

y.  114.  Why  care  for  private  houses  ?  Look  at  the  rivals  of  our  gods,  and  hear  what 
Claudius  had  to  bear.  His  strumpet  wife  stole  from  his  bed,  covered  her  head,  and 
with  one  slave  g^rl  went  and  took  her  stand  by  the  brothel  door,  ezposed  her  person, 
told  her  price,  and  took  whoever  came,  sad  only  whcn  the  time  came  round  that  she 
must  go. 

y.  133.  Why  sbould  I  speak  of  charms,  philtres,  and  poisoned  step-children  ?  When 
their  8ex's  madness  drives  them,  lust  is  their  smallest  iault. 

y.  136.  But  why's  Caesennia  virtuous,  by  her  hu8band's  showing  ?  She  brought  him  a 
round  sum,  thafs  what  his  testimony's  worth  :  'twas  not  the  bow  or  torch  of  love  that 
won  him,  her  money  is  the  torch,  her  dos  the  arrows.  He  buys  what  liberty  he  has ; 
the  greedy  man's  rich  wife  is  as  a  maid ;  before  his  face  she  nods  and  writes  to  her 
lover.  Why  does  Sertorius  love  Bibula  ?  Because  8he's  pretty.  Three  wrinkles,  a 
black  tooth,  a  drier  skin,  and  then,  "  Pack  up  your  baggage  and  begone,"  he  cries ; 
"  I'm  tired  of  you,  besides  you  wipe  your  nose.  Off  with  you !  there'8  another  coming 
with  dry  nose."  Till  then  she^s  a  hot  tyrant ;  asks  for  the  finest  wools  and  winea — 
nay  thafs  but  little — whole  prisons  full  of  slaves.  Whatever's  to  be  had  she  buys; 
goes  to  the  fair,  takes  up  the  fljiest  crystals,  porcelain,  diamouds,  such  as  Agpippa 
gave  his  sister. 

y.  161.  But  of  80  many  is  there  not  one  good  ?  Let  her  have  beauty,  grace,  wealth, 
fertile  womb,  ancestors,  chastity ;  be  she  a  bird  as  rare  as  a  black  swan,  who  could  endure 
a  wife  with  every  virtue  ?  I  had  rather,  yea  I'd  rather  have  a  country  girl  than  the 
mother  of  the  Qracchi,  if  with  her  great  virtues  she'8  to  bring  a  pride  as  great,  and 
count  her  triumphs  in  her  portion :  away  with  Hannibals  and  Syphaxes,  and  all  your 
Carthage  put  together.  "  Spare  my  boys,  Paean,  spare,  Diana ;  slay  their  mother,  for 
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the  fault  is  hers/'  Amphion  cries ;  but  ApoUo  bends  his  bow.  So  Niobe,  with  her 
mother*»  pride,  destroyed  her  children  and  their  father  too.  WhBt  are  her  dignity  and 
beauty  worth,  if  she  must  ever  put  them  in  the  aocount  ?  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
this  excellence  if  pride  corrupts  the  heart  and  makes  it  bitter.  And  who  is  such  a 
shive  as  not  to  shrink  from  her  he  so  extols  ? 

y.  184.  There  are  some  fault?,  sraall  iu  themselves,  which  husbands  cannot  bear.  What 
can  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  them  affecting  Qreek  and  ignorant  of  Latin  ?  In 
Greek  they  tell  their  fears,  their  wrath,  their  joys  and  cares,  and  all  the  secrets  of 
thcir  soul. 

V.  200.  If  you  can't  love  the  woman  you'r©  betrothed  to,  why  should  you  marry  ?  why 
waste  a  dinner  and  the  bridal  presents  ?  If  you're  nxorious,  give  yonr  neck  to  the 
yoke.  You'll  not  find  one  who  spares  a  loving  husband.  Though  she  love  too,  ifs 
her  delight  to  torture  and  to  rob  the  man  who  loves  her.  So  the  best  man  has  least 
enjoyment  of  a  wife.  You  must  g^ve,  sell,  or  buy  just  as  she  pleases.  She  sets  you 
your  affections ;  turns  your  old  friend  from  your  door :  and  while  the  vilest  make 
their  wills  as  they  please,  you  must  appoint  more  than  one  rival  for  your  heirs. 
"Take  that  shive,  and  hang  him."  "What  has  he  done?  and  where's  the  proof  ? 
Hear  what  he  has  to  say.  The  life  of  man  is  sacred,  and  must  not  hastily  be  taken.'' 
'*  Fool !  is  a  slave  a  man  ?  say  he's  done  nothing :  it  is  my  wiU,  my  order,  thafs 
enough." 

y.  224.  Well,  she^s  her  husband's  tyrant ;  but  she  tires  of  this  and  goes  to  another, 
chang^g  her  home  until  her  veil's  wom  out ;  then  she  comes  back  to  the  bed  she 
once  despised.  The  number  gprows — eight  husbauds  in  five  years !  She  ought  to 
have  it  on  her  tombstone. 

y.  231.  No  hope  of  peace  while  your  wife's  mother  lives;  she  teaches  her  to  rob 
you,  and  how  to  answer  her  love  letters,  oormpts  her  g^uards,  calls  in  the  doctor 
when  she's  well,  only  to  cover  her  amours.  You  think,  forsooth,  a  mother  can  teach 
morals  better  than  her  own !  Besidea,  she  finds  it  to  her  profit  to  have  a  daughter 
like  herself. 

y.  242.  Again,  there'8  scarco  a  suit  in  the  conrts  but  women  move  it.  Manilia  must 
be  prosecutor  if  she  be  not  defendant.  They  write  out  their  own  charges,  and  are 
ready  to  teach  Celsus  law. 

y.  246.  Who  likewise  has  not  seen  them  in  the  mg  and  wrestler^s  ointment  ?  or  prac- 
tising  their  skill  upon  a  post,  going  through  all  their  lesson  ?  fit  horablowers  at  Flora^s 
feast,  except  that  this  is  real— that  is  acting.  How  can  a  woman  in  a  helm  be  chaste  ? 
Sbe  delights  in  a  man's  strength,  and  yet  she  would  not  be  a  man.  What  a  fine 
thing  when  your  wife's  goods  are  sold !  These  are  the  ladies  who  perspire  in  gauze, 
and  whose  soft  skin  is  galled  by  a  silken  dress.  See  with  what  energy  she  deals  her 
blows,  with  what  a  weighty  helmet  on  her  head,  what  greaves  upon  her  legs,  and 
smile  when  she  puts  off  her  arms.  Say,  O  ye  noble  women,  what  gladiator^s  wife  e'er 
wore  this  dress  or  smote  the  practising  post  ? 

y.  268.  At  night  there  is  no  peace,  no  sleeping  on  the  marriage  bed  for  broils.  She's 
Uke  a  tiger ;  pretends  to  cry  (though  conscious  of  her  guilt  the  while),  complaining  of 
your  boys,  or  mistress  whom  she  invents ;  with  tears  all  ready  at  command ;  and  you 
believe  it  love,  are  pleased,  and  kiss  away  her  tears.  Open  your  fair  one'B  desk,  and 
see  what  lettera  you  would  find !  She  sleeps  with  high  or  low,  it's  all  the  same.  Now 
find  me  some  excnse,  Quintilian.  *'  I  cannot."  Hear  then  herself.  **  We  always 
understood  that  you  should  take  your  way  and  I  take  mine.  Cry  out  then,  if  you 
will;  I  am  but  woman."  They're  boldest  when  they're  caught;  guilt  gfives  thcm 
wrath  and  courag^  too. 

y.  286.  But  whence  these  monstrous  crimes  ?  Once  were  our  women  chaste,  when 
poverty  aud  hibour  kept  them  so,  and  dangers  which  beset  the  city.    Our  ills  are 
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firom  long  peaoe :  laxnry  broods  oyer  ns,  more  pestOeiit  than  arms,  to  ayenge  tlie 
conqnered  world.  Lost  has  been  rampant  ever  since  the  poverty  of  Rome  departed ; 
'twas  this  brought  Qreece  amongst  ns.  'Twas  money  gave  ns  foreig^  habits,  and 
broke  down  the  age  with  self-indnlgence.  For  what  care  lust  and  dmnkenness 
combined?  See  how  the  wantons  sneer  at  modesty,  and  shame  her  very  altars. 
We  all  know  the  good  goddess'  secret  rites ;  how  her  mad  votaries,  dmnk  with  wine 
and  mnsic,  rave,  whirl  their  locks,  and  call  npon  Priapns.  No  acting  then,  bat 
wantonness  at  which  the  blood  of  age  might  warm  again.  They  call  for  men — and 
woald  that  sacred  rites  were  free  from  wickedness  like  thn — bnt  every  one  has  hc»rd 
of  him  who  in  old  days  stole  in  where  all  thafs  male  mnst  hide  its  head :  then  who 
dared  poor  contempt  on  sacred  things  ?    Now  we've  a  Clodias  for  every  altar. 

y.  346.  "  Then  pnt  a  lock  apon  the  women."  Aye,  bat  who  shall  watch  the  watchers  ? 
They  are  the  first  to  fall.  Highest  and  lowest,  she  who  tramps  the  streets  aud  she 
who  rides  in  litters,  all  are  frail. 

y.  362.  To  see  the  games  Og^lnia  hires  her  clothesand  every  thing,  for  all  her  fortnne'8 
gone  to  smooth>cheeked  athletes.  They're  poor,  but  have  no  care  for  that ;  and 
squandet  what  a  thrifty  husband  saves,  and  think  that  money  grows  like  trees.  They 
,never  think  how  mnch  their  pleasnres  cost. 

y.  379.  Sappose  she's  fond  of  mnsic,  there'8  no  siuger  but  she  corrupts  him ;  her 
favoarite's  harp  is  always  in  her  hand :  she  kisses  it,  and  thinks  'tis  him  she  holds  in 
her  embrace.  Some  noble  dame,  they  say,  with  meal  and  wine  askcd  all  the  gods 
whether  her  Pollio's  harp  might  hope  to  win  the  prize.  What  more  could  she  if  her 
husband  or  her  children  were  a-dying?  What,  Janus,  dost  thou  answer  sach 
inquiries  ?    Te  have  not  much  to  do  then  in  the  skies. 

y.  398.  But  let  her  be  a  singer  rather  than  a  masculine  bold  gossip,  who  talks  among 
the  offlcers,  knows  all  the  news,  public  and  private,  waits  at  the  gates  to  pick  np  the 
first  tidings  trom  abroad,  and  then  distribntes  lies  conceming  floods,  and  earthquakes, 
and  80  forth  to  every  woman  that  she  meets  in  the  town. 

y.  412.  But  she's  more  bearable  than  savage  women  who  flog  their  poorer  neighbonrs, 
and  if  a  dog  barks  fly  into  a  rage,  and  beat  the  beast  and  his  owner.  She  goes  at 
night  to  thc  bath,  keeps  her  gpuests  waiting  for  their  dinner,  then  comes  home  heated 
and  thirsty,  drinks  off  two  pints  and  vomits  them  again  to  get  an  appetite.  The 
hnsbai^id  veils  his  eyes  from  the  sickening  sight. 

y.  434.  But  she  is  worse  who  when  she  goes  to  dinner  begins  forthwith  commending 
yirgil,  comparing  him  with  Homer.  The  learaed  hold  their  tong^es,  even  the  women 
theirs,  while  she  clacks  on  like  bells  or  basins  when  they're  struck.  No  one  need  help 
the  moon  with  trampet  or  with  cymbals;  she  can  deliver  her  without  your  aid.  Yoar 
learaed  woman  ought  to  wear  short  tunics,  sacrifice  to  Silvanus,  go  and  bathe  with  the 
men.  Marry  no  woman  who  can  talk,  and  argue,  and  knows  all  knowledge.  I  hate 
your  woman  rhetorician  who  speaks  by  rule,  and  recollects  old  verses  I  never  heard  of, 
and  corrects  the  barbarisms  of  her  friends.  Pray  let  a  husband  make  mistakes  some- 
times. 

y.  457.  Bnt  most  unbearable  of  all  is  she  who  decks  herself  abroad  with  jewels ;  at 
home  her  face  is  all  besmeared  with  bread ;  she  washes  for  her  lover.  What  does 
she  care  for  looking  well  at  home  ?  For  paramonrs  she  buys  her  nard  and  all  the 
perfumes  of  the  East,  softens  her  skin  with  asses'  milk,  and  takes  the  covering  off  that 
hides  her  beanty.  A  thing  made  up  with  drugs  and  poultices»  what  call  ye  it,  a  face 
or  sore  ? 

y.  474.  What  do  they  do  by  day?  If  they  get  up  cross,  woe  to  the  poor  waiting.girl, 
the  toilette-mcn  are  stripped,  the  Liburaian  smarts,  one  with  the  horrible  sconrge, 
the  other  with  thc  whip.  Some  kecp  the  executioners  in  fee.  And  while  the  ksh 
goes  on  she*s  dressing,  talking  with  her  friends,  looking  at  hcr  gown,  or  reading  hcr 
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acconntfl,  tiU  at  last  sbe  cries,  Begone  !  Tvhen  the  men  are  tired  and  the  trial  ended]! 
The  tyranny  in  our  hooses  is  worse  than  palaces  of  Sicily.  If  one  has  made  an  asng- 
nation  and  would  dress  more  handsomely  than  common,  in  haste  to  meet  her  loyer  in 
the  gardens  or  at  Isis'  shrine,  poor  Psecas  has  to  dress  her  hair,  with  her  own  tom, 
her  tunic  too  in  rags,  her  l^reast  exposed.  *'  This  curPs  too  high  l**  the  lash  avenges 
straight  the  crime.  But  what  has  Psecas  done  ?  She  cannot  help  your  ugly  nose. 
Another  manages  the  other  side :  and  then  the  old  woman  is  called  in  who  once  was 
dever  at  the  crisping  pin,  bnt  now  is  sent  to  mind  the  spinning.  They  give  their 
jndgments  each  in  tum,  as  if  her  fame  or  life  were  now  at  stake.  Such  care  for  looks ! 
so  many  stories  high  she  builds  her  head»  Andromache  before  but  short  behind.  What 
can  a  woman  do  whom  nature  made  a  pygmy  ? 

y.  508.  Her  husband  all  the  wlule  she  thinks  no  more  of  than  a  neighbour,  and  is  no 
more,  except  asshe  hates  his  ftiends  and  slaves  and  spendshis  money.  Look  at  that 
huge  eunuch  priest,  how  he  comes  into  her  room,  with  solenm  talk  frightens  and 
bids  her  buy  off  autnmn's  ills  with  a  hundred  eggs,  and  give  her  dothes  to  him,  that 
,  all  her  fears  and  dangers  may  go  with  them.  She'll  stand  in  the  cold  Tiber,  crawl  along 
the  Campus  if  lo  bids  her.  She'll  go  to  Egypt  and  fetch  holy  water  to  sprinkle  Isis' 
shrine,  thinking  she  hears  the  gfoddess*  self  oommand  her  (the  gods  to  talk  by  night 
with  such  as  these !).  The  highest  reverence  is  paid  to  him  who  runs  about  the  town 
with  Anubis'  head,  and  laughs  at  the  crowds  that  beat  their  breasts.  He  asks  his 
grace  for  each  offending  dame,  and  the  snake  shakes  its  head.  Moved  by  his  tears 
and  groans  Osiris  pardons,  bribed  with  a  goose  and  biscuit. 

y .  542.  Then  g^s  the  Jewish  hag,  the  priestess  of  the  grove,  the  messenger  of  heaven, 
and  gets  her  fee.    For  a  mere  trifle  Jews  will  sell  you  dreams. 

y.  548.  The  haruspex  from  the  East  promises  wealth  and  lovers,  first  searching  entrails, 
hearts  of  doves,  or  dogs,  or  chidcens,  sometimes  even  boys,  and  then  he  tums 
informer. 

y.  553.  Chaldaeans  are  more  trnsted  still.  Whate'er  the  ast-rologers  may  say  must  be 
divine.  The  first  of  these  is  he  who,  banished  oft,  was  fatal  with  his  hireling  books  to 
Ghilba.  His  exile  was  his  strength ;  the  astrologer's  believed  only  if  he  has  worked  in 
chains,  been  long  in  prison,  or  has  been  transported  and  just  saved  his  life.  These 
your  wife  consults  about  her  mother^s  death,  but  first  about  your  own,  and  when  her 
sisters  shall  be  buried,  and  her  unde;  or  if  her  lover  shaU  survive  herself:  what 
g^reater  boon  can  gods  bestow  ? 

y.  569.  But  she  is  not  so  bad  who  knows  not  of  herself  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and 
times,  and  seasons.  But  shun  that  woman  in  whose  hand  you  see  thumbed  almanacks, 
who  wants  no  man's  advice,  but  gives  advice  herself.  She*U  not  go  abroad  with  her 
husband  if  the  book  says  no ;  consults  it  ere  she  drives  to  the  first  milestone,  anoiuts 
her  eyes  by  the  horoscope,  takes  no  food  when  sick  but  at  the  hour  prescribed.  Or  if 
8he's  poor  she  goes  to  the  Circus.  The  rich  keep  their  augpur,  or  they  fee  the  public 
one ;  the  humble  strampet  goes  to  the  piUars,  and  there  asks  if  she  shaU  wed  the  slop- 
seUer  and  jilt  the  victualler. 

y.  592.  But  these  bear  children,  aye,  and  nurse  them  too :  children  are  never  bora  on 
g^ed  beds,  but  cut  off  in  the  womb.  Be  glad  thou  wretch  and  give  the  draught 
thyself,  so  shalt  thou  not  be  father  to  an  Aethiop,  nor  have  an  heir  whom  thou  would'st 
shun  to  meet  in  the  early  morning. 

y.  602.  Then  the  supposititious  brats,  the  joys  and  vows  of  a  fond  father  cheated  at  tho 
wdls,  and  priests  and  nobles  go);  from  that  foul  quarter  !  Fortnne  stands  there  and 
smUes,  and  folds  the  babies  in  her  bosom,  then  laughing  gives  them  to  great  houses  and 
prepares  a  private  farce  for  herself :  thcse  are  the  men  she  loves,  and  rears  as  her  own 
foster  chUdren. 

y.  610.  Here's  a  man  seUing  potions  to  drive  husbands  prematurely  into  dotage;  wbich 
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may  be  borne  if  you  stop  short  of  ft^nzy  like  Caligola'»,  for  whom  Caesonia  mixed  her 
potent  cnp — lietting  the  world  on  fire,  as  Juno  might  if  she  sent  her  husband  mad. 
Less  mischievoas  was  Agrippina'8  mnshroom,  that  sent  an  aged  man  head  foremost  to 
his  plaoe;  the  other  calls  for  fire  and  sword  and  torture,  mingling  patrician  and 
plebeian  blood.  Such  was  the  cost  of  one  foal  and  one  witch  ! 
V.  627.  They  hate  their  husbands'  bastards ;  which,  if  none  gainsaj,  then  straight  to 
murder  stepsons  is  no  crime.  Beware,  boys,  if  youVe  money  trust  no  meal ;  let  some 
one  taste  all  that  your  mother  gives  you.  Sure  this  is  all  invention,  we  are  trespassing 
on  tragedy,  such  as  the  hills  and  skies  of  Latium  know  nothing  of.  Wonld  it  were 
so !  But  here  is  Pontia  gloryiug  in  her  g^ilt.  What,  viper,  kill  two  children  at  one 
supper  ?  **  Aye,  seven  if  I  had  them ! "  We  may  believe  the  tragic  tales  of  Procne 
and  Medca ;  they  were  great  monsters  in  their  day,  but  did  it  not  for  money.  l^lien 
passion  hurries  them  like  torrent  streams  there's  less  to  wonder  at.  But  she  who 
calcubites  the  retums  and  docs  huge  crimes  in  her  right  mind,  this  woman  is 
unbearable.  They  see  Alcestis  dying  for  her  husband;  they  would  invert  the  case, 
and  let  their  husband  die  to  save  their  puppy.  You'Il  meet  your  Belides  and 
Eriphyhie  at  the  early  dawn,  and  Clytemnestras  are  in  every  street.  The  only  differ- 
ence  is  that  Tyndams'  daughter  took  an  awkward  hatchet ;  now  a  toad's  lungs  will 
do  the  business :  but  if  their  brds  have  taken  antidotes,  why  then  the  axe  shall  be 
resorted  to. 

Credo  Pudicitiam  Saturao  rege  moratam 
In  terris  visamque  diu,  quum  frigida  parvas 
Praeberet  spelunca  domos  ignemque  Laremque 
Et  pecus  et  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra ; 
Silvestrem  montana  torum  quum  stemeret  uxor  6 

Frondibus  et  culmo  vicinarumque  ferarum 

1.  Credo  Pudicitiam']  Pudicitia  was  wor-  Tbc  Romans  identifled  their  Satumus,  whom 

shipped  at  Romo  under  the  double  form  of  as  their  first  ancestor  they  worshipp^  with 

patricia  and   plebeia,  and  had  a  temple  the  Qreek  Cronus,  nnd  Jupiter  with  Zeusr 

under  each  naine,  the  first  in  the  Forum  his  son.    As  Cronus  was  expelled  from  his 

Boarium»  the  other  in  the  Vicus  Longus.  throne  by  Zeus,  so  was  Satumus  by  Jupiter, 

She  represented  conjugal  fidelity  rather  who,  reigning  after  him,  brought  in  an  infe- 

than  maiden  chastity,  aud  her  figure  on  rior  age,  in  whichthepassionsof  menbroke 

works  of  art  is  that  of  a  matron  modestly  out  for  the  flrst  time  in  bk^odshed  and  sen- 

clothed  (see  note  on  Hor.  C.  S.  57).   None  snality.    Any  one  can  see  the  confusion  of 

but  matrons  of  respectable  character  might  this  story;  but  such  it  is.   See  Heyne,  Exc 

sacrifice  on  her  altar.  5  on  Aen.  vii. ;  and  see  below  xiii.  28,  sqq. 

Satumo  rege]     Satumus  was  according  As  to  the  four  ages,  of  gold,  silver,  bronze, 

to  tradition  the  fonnder  of  the  Latin  race ;  and  iron^  Ovid  shoiUd  be  read,  Met.  i.  89 — 

**  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor,"  Virgil  says,  150. 

addressing  him  (Aen.  vii.  49).  Flyingfrom        3.  Praeheret  spelunca  dofnos']  Lucretius 

Olympus  to  escape  frora  Jupiter  he  came  to  has  the  finest  description  of  the  earliest  race 

Latium,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  he  of  men,  their  rude  nabits,  their  ignorance, 

named  *  a  latendo,'  from  the  hiding-place  and   simplicity.      He   says,   among  other 

he  found  there.     In  Latium  he  reigned,  things, — 
and  taught  the  nations   agriculture  and 

the  arts  of  peace.     His  reign  is  therefore  **  Sed  nemora  ntque  cavos  monteis  silvasque 
always  referred  to  as  the  age  of  gold,  colebant, 

Et  frutices  inter  condebant  squalida  mem- 
**  Aurea  quae  perhibcnt  illo  sub  rege  fuere  bra, 

Snecula;  sic  placida  populos  in  pace  re-  Verbcraventorumvitareimbi-eisquecoacti." 
gebat."                (Aen.  viii.  321  sqq.)  (v.  953  sqq.) 
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Pellibus,  haud  similis  tibi,  Cynthia,  nec  tibi,  eujus 

Turbavit  nitidos  exstinctus  passer  ocellos, 

Sed  potanda  ferens  infantibus  ubera  mag-nis^ 

Et  saepe  horridior  glandem  ructante  marito.  10 

Quippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo  caeloque  recenti 

Vivebant  homines^  qui  rupto  robore  nati 

Compositive  luto  nullos  habuere  parentes. 

Multa  pudicitiae  veteris  vestigia  forsan 

Aut  aliqua  exstiterint  et  sub  Jove,  sed  Jove  nondum       15 

The  chastity  of  the  women  of  these  times  is  haye  spnmg  was  the  trnnks  of  trees.  Hesiod 

referredto  again  below,  y.  287 :  **  Praesta-  (Op.  et  Di.  145)  prodaces  the  third  race 

bat  castas  humilis  fortnna  Latinas,"  &c.  of  maukind  from  the  ash :  ix  fitKiaw,    The 

7.  haud  fimilis  tibh  C^aMui,]  Cynthia  oak  is  the  mother  more  commonly  given, 

was  the  mistress  of  Propertios,  to  whom  as  here  and  in  Virgil :  "  Gensqne  yirum 

many  of  his  elegies  are  addressed.  She  died  tmncis  et  dnro  robore  nata."     (Aen.  yiii. 

before  him,  and  daring  their  connexion.  315.)     This  flction  Seryins  says  (in  loco) 

Her  real  name  was  Hostia.    The  uext  line  arose  oat  of  the  circumstance  that  the  first 

refers  to  Catullus'  mistress,  whom  he  calls  men  made  their  dwellings  in  the  hollow 

Lesbia,  bnfc  whose  real  name  is  said  to  haye  trunks  of  trees,  a  singular  habitation.     It 

been  Clodia.  There  aro  two  odes  addressed  more  likely  arose  from  the  hardiness  attri- 

to  Lesbia's  sparrow,  one  of  which  is  a  buted  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

lament  for  its  death.    The  last  lines  are,  The  mountain  ash  would  naturallv  be  the 

«i^i*   X  1   I /-w     •    11  I  typeorparentofmountaineer8,thehardiest 

"  O  factnm  male !  O  miseUe  passer !  of  men ;  and  hearts  of  oak  haye  been  pro- 

Tua  nunc  opera  meae  puellae  ^erbial  in  all  times  and  languages,  whether 

Plendo  turgiduh  rubent  ocelh. '  (c.  iii.)  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  m  which  the  matter    «  Xe  lapU  et  montes  innataque  rupibus  altis 
b  mentioned  (vii.  14)  :  Robora,  te  saevae  progenuere  ferae  *' 

"  Accidit  infandum  nostrae  scelus,  Aule,  ig  Dido'8  reproach  to  Aeneas  (Ov.  Her.  yii. 

V^eWae,  37),  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  fiible 

Amisit  lusus  deliciasque  suas.  well  enough. 

Non  quales  teneri  ploravit  amica  Catulli ;  13.    Compositive  luto}     This  was  the 

Lesbia,  nequitiis  passeris  orba  sui."  work  of  Ptometheus  i 

9.  8ed  potandafereni]  "Nonsngenda  "  Quam  (terram)  satus  lapeto  mixtam  fluvi- 

tantnm/'  says  Grangaeus.    Aulus  Oellius  alibus  undis 

tells  how  he  accompanied  the  philosophcr  Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantum  cuncta 

Favorinus  to  the  honse  of  a  hidy  who  had  deomm.'*                         (Met.  i.  82.) 

lately given birth to a child.  The good man,  ^    ^              .    .,            .  v  ^i^    ^*^     . 

after  inquiring  about  the  health  of  the  ^  strange  comcidence  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 

patient,  the  duration  of  her  labonr,  and  ^^^^'   Horace  gives  a  version  of  the  story 

other  particulars,  said  to  her  mother  that  ^^^  ^^"^^  elsewhere : 

of  couwe  the  young  wife  would  suckle  her  «  YQvivLT  Prometheus  addere  principi 

own  chdd.    The  raothCT  said  no ;  that  it  ^^^  coactus  particulam  undique 

would  be  too  hard  upon  her  poor  daj^bter,  Desectam  et  insani  leonis 

after  going  through  the  pams  of  childbirth,  yim  stomacho  imposuisse  nostro." 

to  be  called  upon  to  dis^arge  the  disagree-  (c.  i.  i6.  IsTwhere  see  note.) 

able  duty  of  a  nurse.   Whereupon  the  phi-  ' 

losopher  gave  her  a  very  sensible  lecture  on  Compare    (xiv.    35)  :    "  Et    meliore   luto 

thc  duty  of  mothers  in  this  respect,  which  finxit  praecordia  THtan." 

might  be  a  useful  lesson  to  some  fiue  ladies  15.  et  aub  Jove,']    See  note  on  v.  1.    He 

of  the  present  day.   It  will  be  found  in  Aul.  says,  while  Jove  was  a  boy  Modesty  still 

Gkllius,  Xoct.  Att.  xii.  1.  lingered  on  the  earth.    Whcn  his  beard 

12.  qui  rupto  rohore  nati']    One  of  the  began  to  grow  she  departed.     See  v.  59. 

sources  from  which  mankind  were  said  to  **  Multa  aut  aliqua  "  is  an  anticlimnx  which 
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Barbato,  nondum  Graecis  jurare  paratis 

Per  eaput  alterius,  quum  fiirem  nemo  timeret 

Caulibus  aut  pomis  et  aperto  viveret  horto. 

Paullatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  reeessit 

Hac  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fugere  sorores.  20 

Antiquum  et  vetus  est  alienum^  Postume,  lectum 

Concutere  atque  sacri  Genium  contemnere  fulcri. 

Omne  aliud  crimen  mox  ferrea  protulit  aetas ;  • 

Viderunt  primos  argentea  secula  moechos. 

Conventum  tamen  et  pactum  et  sponsalia  nostra  25 


expresses  a  great  deal.  M.  and  some  other  was  translated  to  the  skies  as  the  constel- 

MSS.,  as  well  as  the  editio  princeps  and  lation  Virgo.    *Hae'  is  Piidicitia,  and  sho 

many  of  the  old  editions,  have  'exstite-  and  Astraea  are  the^duaesorores.'   An  old 

rant.'  scholium  in  the  MS.  of  Barthius  sajs» 

16.  Oraeeis  jurare  paraiis]    He  had  a  **  Duae  sorores    sunt    Pietas    et    Fidea  '* 

contempt  for  the  GreQ^fs  of  his  day»  as  we  (Cramer,  p.  598).     Pudor  and  Justitia  are 

see  in  S.  iii.  68,  sqq.    He  mcans  heu^re  men  joined  together  by  Horace  (C.  i.  24.  6), 

began  to  perjure  themselves.    To  swear  bj  but  Fides  is  there  called  sister  of  Justitia^ 

the  head  of  their  father  or  others,  or  by  who  corresponds  to  Hesiod^s  Nemesis :  A0a- 

that  of  the  person  addressed,  was  common  ydTVp  ftcrd  ^vXov  Irow  wpoXtirSifr*  6.it$pi&- 

with  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  Jews  were  wovs  Al9i»s  Koi  N^/i«r<f .    Op.  et  Di.  199. 

reproved  for  the  same  by  our  Saviour.  (See  below,  xi.  55 :  "  morantur  Pauci  ridi- 

18.  CauUbfu  aut  pomia  et  aperto]  The  culura  fugientem  ex  urbe  Pudorem.") 
MSS.  vary  between '  aut,' '  ac,'  and  '  et,'  be-  Ovid  makes  Astraea  leave  the  earth  in 
fore  '  pomis.'    '  Aut '  is  the  reading  of  most  the  fourth  or  iron  age,  Met.  i.  149 : 

**  malim  sed  aperto."     He  givcs  no  reason.  ^***  * 

The  common  reading  is  right,  as  may  be  22.  Oenium  contemnere  fulcri.l    '  Ful- 

seen  by  referring  to  the  note  on  Horace,  S.  crum,'  which  is  a  bedpost,  is  used  for  thc 

i.  1.  3,  where  thb  sort  of  construction  is  ex-  bed  again  in  xi.  95,  and  in  Propertins  iv. 

plained.    The  passage  runs,  7.  3  :  "Cynthia  namque  raeo  visa  est  in- 

»*r\  -  ni.   Tkf                 i.      •             ^    •w  cumbere    fulcro."    *  Lectus    eenialis  *    is 

"Qui  nt,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  qnam  sibi    i„-„^  ^..  rr t?       »1    o^       ^ 

sortem  explamed  on  Horace,  Epp.  1.  1.  87,  and 

a         X'    j  j    «i.         jf        V       «4.  Mi  7.94.   It  is  spoken of  below,  X.  834.  JBverv 

Seu  rot.o  dedent.  seu  fo™  objecent,  illa  „^„  ^  ^j,  \j^^  «Mch  was  «socm^ 

Co^ntus  vivat;  laudet  diversa  sequen-  ^jj^  ^^  ^^^  hU  birth.  and  formed  (a. 

there  said)  his  spiritual  identity.    Forcel- 

*Nemo  timeret'  is  equal  to  *quisque  non  lini  thinks  from  this  verse  that  a  figure 

timeret :'  the  implied  <  quisque '  is  the  sub-  of  the  man's  Genius  was  usually  carved  on 

ject  of  *  viveret,*  and  *  et '  is  the  natural  his  marriage-bcd.     The  order  of  the  verses 

copula.      Ruperti's  note  on  the  various  21 — 24  has  troublcd  some  critics.  Schrader 

readings  contradicts  his  commentary,  and  would  transpose  24  and  23,  Ruperti  would 

his  conjecture  *  et  operto '   **  quo  omnis  put  these  two  after  20.    Heinecke  thinks 

difficultas  tollitur  "  supposes  a  difficulty  24  spurious,  being  only  a  repetition.     The 

which  does  not  exist.  sense  is  plain  as  given  in  the  argument. 

19.  Astraea']  She  was  repnted  to  be  the  Heinrich  did  not  miss  it,  aud  it  is  wonder- 
dnughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis.    The  Ro-  ful  that  any  oue  should. 

mans  looked  upon  her  as  the  representative  25.  Conventum  tamen  et  pactuml  *Con. 

ofJuatice  (wap$4ifos  AiKtuoiriyTi  &s*lov$tyd'  ventioncs '  and  *pacta'  are  general  tcrma 

Xtos  is  a  gloss  quoted  by  Jahn).    When  for  contracts  and  agreements,  the  diflerent 

Astraea  lefb  the  earth  for  its  crimes,  sho  natures  of  which  nre  stated  iu  Long^s  Ar- 
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Tempestate  paras,  jamque  a  tonsore  magistro 

Pecteris  et  digito  pignus  fortasse  dedisti. 

Certe  sanus  eras  :  uxorem,  Postume,  ducis  ? 

Dic  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris  ? 

Ferre  potes  dominam  salvis  tot  restibus  ullam,  30 

Quum  pateant  altae  caligantesque  fenestrae^ 

Quum  tibi  vicinum  se  praebeat  Aemilius  pons  ? 

Aut  si  de  multis  nuUus  placet  exitus,  iUud 

Nonne  putas  melius  quod  tecum  pusio  dormit, 

Pusio  qui  noctu  non  litigat,  exigit  a  te  35 

NuHa  jacens  iUic  munuscula,  nec  queritur  quod 

Et  lateri  parcas  nec  quantum  jussit  anheles  ? 

Sed  placet  Ursidio  lex  Julia  :  toUere  dulcem 

ticle  '  Obligationes '  in  Smith'8  Dict.  Aut.  been    confounded    with    Pons    Sublicius, 

Here  the  marriage  contract  is  intended,  which  was  higher  up. 

'sponsalia,'  respecting  which  see  S.  ii.  119,  34.  quod  tecum  pttsio  dormity']  '  Pusio' 

iii.  111,  and  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  'Marriage.'  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.    It  is  a  little 

It  seems  irom  y.  27,  that  one  of  the  cere-  boy,  connect^  with  'pusus,'  'pusiUus,'  &c. 

monies  on  that  occasion  was  that  of  the  Cicero  uaes  the  word  in  the  same  filthy 

man  putting  a  ring  on  the  woman'8  finger,  connexion  as  here    (pro   Caelio,   c.   15)  : 

which  was  the  fourth  of  the  lefb.hand  as  "tecum  eemper  pusio  cum  majore  sorore 

with  us.    See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  9.  cubitavit."     Jahn   [and    Bibbeck]   have 

Juyenal  says,  in  spite  of  the  profligacy  of  adopted  Valla^s  coiijectnre,  'pugio,'arising 

the  age  men  still  go  on  contracting  mar-  out  of  the  scholium,  which  he  gives  thus : 

riages.      'A  tonsore    magistro   Pecteris'  "PuKOioafactonomen."  Henninius,  Cra- 

means  that  the  man  gets  his  hair  dressed  mer,  Heinrich,  have  it  *pusio'in  the  Scho- 

by  a  first-rate  barber  to  show  himself  off  liasfs  lemma ;  but  from  his  explanation 

before  his  betrothed.  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had  that  word. 

28.  Certe  faniu  eras  ;]  "  Certainly  you  Forcellini  gives  *  pusio :'  *  pugio '  has  the 

were  once  in  your  senses:   aro  you  now  support  of  one  Paris  MS.  of  the  tenth 

going  to  marry  ?     What  Fury  has  driven  century. 

you  mad  ?  "    Snakes  were  tvristed  in  the  85.  exiffit  a  te"]  Jahn  has  '  exigit  ex  te,' 

bair  of  the  Furies,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  the  with  bad  taste  and  agninst  the  MSS. 

works  of  art  reprcBenting  them.     "Intorti  36.  illic']  Phillis,*  Ribbeck.] 

capillis  Eumenidum   recreantur  angues "  38.  Sed  ptacet  Ursidio  lex  Julia :]  Ur- 

(Hor.  C.  ii.  13.  35).     As  to  the  ablative  sidius    (Postumus)   is  satisficd    with    the 

'  qua  Tisiphone '  afber '  exagitare,'  see  noto  "  lex  Julia  de  Maritandis  Ordinibus,"  or 

on  S.  iii.  91.  as  it  is    otherwise  called,  "  lex  Julia  et 

30.  Ferre  potes  dominam']    *  Domina'  Papia  Poppaea,"  which  was  enacted  about 

ia  used  for  a  wife  (see  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  a  u.c.  736,  and  named  aftcr  Augustus.   In 

12,  13 :  "  me  dulcis  dominae  musa  Licym-  A.D.  9  it  was  amended,  in  the  consulship  of 

niae")  or  a  mistress.    But  here  it  means  a  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Se- 

tyrant.    He  asks  if  Postumus  can  submit  candus,  and  their  names  were  added  to  it. 

to  any  woman-tyrant  while  there  are  ropes  Ilorace  calls  it  Lex  Marita  (C.  S.  20). 

in  the  world  to  hang  himself  with,  or  high  Its  object  among  other  things  was  to  pro- 

windows  and  bridges  to  throw  himself  from.  mote  marriage,  with  which  view  it  imposed 

Forcellini  says  the  windows  are  called  'cali-  penalties  on  those  men  who  remained  single 

gantes,'  because  they  are  so  high  they  make  after  a  certain  age.    As  to  '  tollere '  for 

the  eyes  blind  or  dizzy  to  look  down  from  rearing  children,  see  Horace,  S.  ii.  5.  46.  n. : 

thera.     'Aemilius  pons' was  a  stonebridge  "Validus  male  filius  in  re  Praeclara  sub- 

built  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaunis  in  his  cen-  latus  aletur ;"  where  it  is  explained  that 

sorship,  A.r.c.  645.     It  wasthefirst  bridge  the  wonl  is  used  from  the  old  pmctice  of 

acro8s  the  Tiber  going  up  the  rivcr,  and  fathers  taking  up  in  their  arms  at  their 

was  opposit^  to  Mons  Aventinus.    It  has  birth  such  of  their  children  as  they  wiahod 

I  2 
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Cogitat  heredem,  caritunis  turture  ma^o 

Mullorumque  jubis  et  eaptatore  maeello.  40 

Quid  fieri  non  posse  putes  si  jungitur  ulla 

Ursidio  ?  si  moechorum  notissimus  olim 

Stulta  maritali  jam  porrigit  ora  capistro, 

Quem  toties  texit  perituri  eista  Latini  ? 

Quid^  quod  et  antiquis  uxor  de  moribus  illi  45 

Quaeritur.     O  medici,  mediam  pertundite  venam  ! 

Delicias  hominis  I     Tarpeium  limen  adora 

Pronus  et  auratam  Junoni  caede  juvencam, 

Si  tibi  contigerit  capitis  matrona  pudici. 

Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignae  50 

to  rear,  and  leaying  otbers  to  be  exposed  he  expkiDs, '  nt  paene  perisset.'     Bat  as 

and  destrojed.  Latinus  was  put  to  death, '  perituri '  will  do. 

[Between  lines  87  and  38  Ribbeck  has  Theparticiplein 'unig^signiiiesasuallYin- 

interposed  near    eighty  lines   from  other  tentionordestiny  (seeKey^sL.  Gr.  §§  702, 

parts  of  this   satire,   in  which  women'8  1268).     Here  '  perituri '  would  mean,  who 

▼ices   are    satirized.    Li    fact    by  many  was  destined  at  last  to  pay  the  penalty  of 

transpositions    and    sorae    omissions,    he  his  lewdness.     See  ▼.  39, '  carituras  tor- 

has  so  changed  the   common  text   that  tnre.' 

it  is  not  possible  to  explain  to  a  reader  45.  Quidf  quod  et  antiquu]     This  is  a 

what  he  has  done.   Those  who  would  know,  step  farther,  not  only  that  he  should  want 

must  compare  his  text  of  this  satire  with  to  marry,  but  also  think  of  getting  a  wife 

the  common  texts.]  such  as  those  of  the  olden  time.  '  Qnid '  is 

89.  cariturus  turture  maffno']  If  he  gets  oommonly  used  thus  to  introduce  a  new 

children,  he  must  not  expect  to  receive  case   or  illustration.     Sometimes   it  has 

presents,  fine  pigeons,  bearded  mullets,  and  '  enim '  after  it.    It  should  not  have  a  note 

other  contents  of  the  market,  which  is  of  interrogation.     See  notes  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 

called  '  captator,' the  fbrtune-huntlng  mar-  18.  23 ;  S.  i.  1.  7. 

ket,  because  fortune-hunters  bought  the  46.  mediam  pertundite   venam  /]     He 

best  things  to  send  to  their  yictims.    A  recommends  the  doctors  to  bleed  him  for 

good  deal  was  said  on  this  subject  in  the  madness.    Holyday  has  a  note  on  '  media 

last  satire.    About  mullets  see  iv.  15,  n.  vena,'  which  he  shows  from  Pnulus  Aegineta 

42.  olim']  This  contains  the  root  'ol'  of  (lib.iii.De  Phreneticis)tobeintheforehead. 

'  olle'  or '  ille,'  and  is  au  adverb  of  time,  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  firom  P.  and  three 

signifying  any  that  is  not  prcsent.    Here  other  MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 

it  means  in  former  times.     '  Jam '  is  '  at  turies,  edit '  nimiam.'  This  reads  veiy  like 

length.'  a  oopvisfs  invcntion.    P.  has  '  mcdiam  ' 

48.  porrigit  ora  capistro,']  '  Capistmm '  by  a  later  hand,  and  all  other  MSS.  aad 

is  a  halter  or  headband  of  any  sort,  or  a  editions  have  that  word. 

rope  (generally  of  twisted  osiers  or  other  An.Deliciashominie!']  'Aprettyfellow!* 

twigs)  by  which  oxen  were  fastened  to  the  (see  xiii.  140).     He  bids  him  go  and  sacri- 

yoke.  tice  a  thank-ofiering  to  Juno  Pronuba,  at 

44.  perituri  cista  Latini  ?]  This  is  ex-  her  temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  bow  down 

phiined  by  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  59 :  and  kiss  her  tbreshold,  if  he  has  succecded 

« an  turpi  clausus  in  arca,  i»  getting  a  chaste  wife.  Juno^stenjple  was 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,  !j.^'^^  ^?^  «^  ^^""l^^  •^"P»^'"  5^**  ^"^V.*" 

Contractum  genibuTtangas  caput  ? "  ^*"^''^*  *  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^S^^'    Mons  Capito- 

°                 D         r  ijimg  ^ag  onginally  called  Satumius,  and 

Why  the  chest  into  which  the  adulterer  was  afterwards  Tarpeius.     *  Aurata  juvenca '  is 

thrust  should    be   called,   "  perituri  cista  a  calf  with  her  horos  gilt,  which  was  not 

Latini"  may  be  seen  from  the  scholium  an  uncommon  sacrifice. 

quoted  on  S.  i.  36.    Heinrich  prefers  the  50.  Cereris  vittas]  Virgil  scems  to  b« 

reading  of  one   MS.,  '  peritumm,'  which  imitated  here,  Aen.  ii.  167, — 
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0 

Quamm  non  timeat  pater  oscula.     Neete  coronam 

Postibus  et  densos  per  limina  tende  corymbos. 

Unus  Hiberinae  vir  sufficit.     Ocius  illud 

Extorquebis  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 

Magna  tamen  fama  est  cujusdam  rure  patemo  55 

Viventis.     Vivat  Gabiis  ut  vixit  in  a^o  j 

Vivat  Fidenis ;  et  agello  cedo  paterao. 

Quis  tamen  affirmat  nil  actum  in  montibus  aut  in 

Speluncis  ?     Adeo  senuerunt  Juppiter  et  Mars  ? 

Porticibusne  tibi  monstratur  j^emina  voto  60 

Digna  tuo,  cuneis  an  habent  spectacula  totis 
Quod  securus  ames  quodque  inde  excerpere  possis  ? 
Chironomon  Ledam  molli  saltante  Bathyllo 

*'CorripueTe  sacram  e|Sgieixi>  manibosqae  57.  et  agello  cedo  patemo.']     "Aud  I 

cruentis  grant  you,  on  her  own  estate, — and  yet  who 

Yirgineas  aosi  divae  eontingere  vittas."  will  take  upon  himself  to  sav  that  nothing  ^ 

has  gone  on  in  the  hills  and  the  caves  ?   Are 

The  festival  of  Ceres  (Cerealia)  was  cele-  Jove  and  Mars  so  old  ? "    The  meaning  ia 

brated  chiefly  by  matrons  of  good  character  obvious. 

clothed  in  white,  and  Jnvenal  only  means  60.  Porticibuene  tibi  monstratur]     He 

that  there  are  few  who  were  worthy  to  asks  if  in  all  the  public  places  where  women 

act  on  those  occasions,  and  few  who  were  resort  he  can  find  oneworthyofhisdesires. 

not  so  impure  that  their  own  fathers  would  The  number  of  colonnades  in  Rome  was 

shrink  from  kissing  them.  great,    and   they    increased    during  the 

51.  Necte  coronam]  "  Well,  go  if  you  empire.  (See  Hor.  S.  i.  4. 134y  n.  and  Epp. 
will ;  bind  the  garland  to  your  door-posts,  i.  6.  26,  n.)  Tliey  were  the  resort  of  men, 
and  hang  bunches  of  flowers  before  your  but  modest  women  were  uot  found  there. 
gate8(asthey  werewonttodoatweddings).  Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  67,  sqq.)  mentions  several 
Of  course  Hiberina  (his  betrothed)  will  be  porticoes  abounding  in  beautiful  women  of 
satisfied  with  ono  husband.  Why,  you  will  all  sorts,  those  of  Pompeius,  Octavia,  Livia, 
more  readily  extort  this  from  her,  that  she  ApoUo  PaUtinus,  and  others  attached  to 
should  be  satisfied  with  one  eye."  "  Me  temples,  where  assignations  were  made  as 
libertina  neque  uno  Contenta  Phryne  mace-  much  as  any  wherc.  According  to  Ovid, 
rat."    (Hor.  Epod.  xiv.  15.)  the  theatres  were  the  greatest  resort  for  bad 

52.  tende  corymbos,']    A  good  many    women,  as  at  one  time  they  were  amongst 

MSS.  repeat '  necte.'   But  the  later  editors    ourselves.    But  things  are  altered  now  I 

have  properly  rejected  the  second.  *  Tende '    believe.    He  says  (v.  89) : 

has  better  authority.  .*  o  j  i„  •  •  ai.    i.  • 

55.  Maffna  tamJnfama  est]  "But there       ^ed  to  praecipue  curvis  venare  theatris. 

is  a  certaS  lady  liviJig  on  h^  own  estate  ^*^  ^^  *^*  ^^***  ^«'^^™  *^^- 

who  has  a  mightjr  reputation  (for  virtue).  They  swarmed  to  the  theatres  like  ants  or 

Let  her.go  and  hve  at  Gabii  or  Fidenae  as  bees : 

she  does  in  the  country,  and  then  we  may  .,o      l  i^  .j.        .x        .. 

give  her  some  credit."     Ruperti  thinks  we       Spectatum  vemunt,  vemunt  spectentur  ut 

should  read   '  cujusque   in :'    this    would  th*^^'         i..  t               ^    •   i.  i.  ^. ». 

alter  the   sense  knd  weaken  the  passage,  ^®  ^«^  "^  ^«°»°»  P^d<^«  ^^^^- 

which  is  strengthened  by  supposing  a  parti-  *  Cunei  *  are  the  benches,  or  properly  the 

cular  instance.    Gabii  has  been  mentioned  compartments  of  seats  which,  by  the  ar- 

above  on  iii.  192.     It  is  associated  with  rangement  of  passages^weresoformedasto 

Fidenae  (a  Sabine  town  about  five  milcs  resemble  a  blunt  wedge.    The  Greeks  for 

from    Rome)   in   S.  x.  100.      They  were  the  same  reason  called  them  KffHclBts.    (See 

small  towns,  but  no  better  than  their  neigh-  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant.,  *  Theatnim.') 

bours,  Juvenal  thinks^  in  their  morals.  63.  Chironomon  Ledam}    *'  When  the 
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Tuccia  Tesicae  non  imperat ;  Appula  gannit 

Sicut  in  amplexJQ ;  sabitom  et  miserabile  longom  65 

Attendit  Th jmele ;  Thymele  tnnc  rustica  discit. 

Ast  aliae^  quoties  aulaea  recondita  cessant 

£t  Tacuo  clausoque  sonant  fora  sola  theatro 

Atque  a  plebeiis  longe  Megalesia^  tristes 

Personam  thyrsumque  tenent  et  subligar  AccL  70 

Urbicus  exodio  risum  movet  Atellanae 


laMnvioot  Bathjlliu  danced  the  pantavnixDle  plebeii' wasafestiTBliiisdtatedperbapsafter 

Leda."  We  had  the  participle  x^H*^*^f***^  the  aecession  of  the  '  pleha '  to  Mons  Sacer 

above  (8.  r.  121).     This  is  the  adjective  (A.r.c.  260).    It  was  held  in  the  middle 

X*ipor6fu>f,   The  Latin  phrases  for  dancing  of  NoTember,  and  tbe  Megalesia  or  games 

were  mostlj  taken  from  the  motion  of  the  of  Cybele  (see  above  S.  ii.  111,  n.)  took 

arms,  as  '  brachia  jactare,  deducere,  duccre,  place  in  April.     It  appears  there  were  no 

dare,    mittere,    movere/    Slc.     See    Hor.  pkys  acted  dnring  these  five  months ;  and 

C.  ii.  12.  20,  n.     Ovid  (Rem.  Am.  334)  the  only  noise,  Javenal  says,  was  heard  in 

comes  still  nearer  the  Qreek  word :  "  Fac  the  fora,  where  actors  ranted  on  a  differcnt 

saltet,  nescit  si  qoa  movere  manum."  And  sUge. 

(Met.  xiv.  520)  :  "  In  nomemm  motis  ma-         70.  Personam  tkynumque]  The  ladics 

nibos  duxere  cboreas."  The 'pantomimus'  are  dull  in  this  long  interval,  and  amuse 

Bathyllus,  the  freedman  of  Maecenas,  and  tbemselves  with  private  tbeatricals,  wherein 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  dancers  of  his  they   put  on  the  mask  tbemselves,   and 

day,  is  here  put  for  any  danoer  (see  Hor.  flourish  the  thyrsus  like  the  Bacchantcs  on 

Epod.  xiv.  9,  n.).     Horace  uses  *  saltare '  the  stag^,  and  wcar  the  octor^s  drawers. 

in  a  transitive  way  :  "  Pastorem  saltaret  uti  '  Subligar'  is  another  ibrm  of  *  subligacu- 

Cyclopa  rogabat "  (S.  i.  6.  63,  n.).  lum,*  drawers,  or  something  wom  for  de- 

66.  AttendU  Thvmele ;  ]  This  passage  cency  under  the  tunic.  Cioero  (de  Off.  L 
has  caused  a  g^eat  deal  of  trouble.  It  may  85)  says,  "  Scenicorum  mos  tantam  habet  a 
be  corrupt.  llie  general  sense  seems  to  vetere  disciplina  verecundiam  ut  in  scenam 
bethat  whilethe  actor  isexprerwingsudden  sine  subligaculo  prodeat  nemo,  verentur 
emotions,  and  sighing,  the  girl  ^m  the  enim  ne,  si  quo  casu  evenerit  ut  corporis 
country  is  eagerly  and  long  watching  him,  partes  quaedam  aperiantur,  adspiciantur 
and  learas  to  imitate  what  she  sees.  P.  has  uon  dccore."  Tacitus  mentions  how  Nero 
'subito,'  which  Jahn  couples  with  <am-  establuhed  a  private  theatre,  at  which 
plciu.'  [Ribbeck  has  the  line  pointed  young  men  and  women  of  good  family 
thus:  acted,  and  which  encouraged  the  lowest 
«Q.  ,  .  ,  ,.,  ,  .  ...  depravityamongthem(Ann. xiv.  15).  Who 
'Sicut  m  amplexu  subitum  et  miserabile,  a^us  i4y  have  been  isunknown.  Hewas 

^*^^™'  a  player.    The  Scholiast  has  this  note. 

which  is  perhaps  better.]     Thymele  is  the  "Subliffar  Acne:  vestem  tragoedi ;"   and 

name  of  an  actress  mentioned  in   i.   36.  Jahn    accordingly  edits  *8ubligar   acne,' 

Bnt  this  is  a  country  girL     Qifford  has  a  which  is  in  P.     But  these  amateurs  did 

nseful  note  here  on  tho '  pantomimi.'    The  not  get  up  tragedies.    [Bibbeck  has '  sub- 

extreme  wantonness  of  the  Boman  ballet,  ligar  Hagni.'] 

as  Juvcnal  describes  it,  was  of  later  growth        71.    Urbicue   exodio']    Urbicus  is  the 

than  Bathyllus'  day.  He  and  Pylades  appear  name  of  a  comic  actor.    Nothing  more  is 

to  have  improvcd  greatly  on  the  old  mimes,  known  of  him.    As  to  'exodium,*  see  S.  iii. 

and  to  have  givcn  graco  to  dancing.  174,  n.    The  Atellane  plays  were  so  named 

67.  aulaea  recondita  cessanf]  When  from  Atella,  a  town  in  Campania,  in  the 
theatresareshutupandcease.  *Aulaea'was  dialect  of  which  part  of  Italy  (the  Oscan) 
tho  curtain,  similar  to  ours,  except  that  it  they  were  written.  They  were  comedies 
was  raised  from  bclow  the  stage  instead  of  of  five  acts  with  a  regular  plot.  They  were 
being  let  down  from  above  (see  note  on  refined,  it  appcors,  compared  with  the 
Hor.  £pp.ii.  1. 189:  <*  Quattuor  aut  plures  mimes  or  broad  farces,  which  superseded 
aulaca  prerountur  in  horas").  •  AuUea'  them  in  a  grcat  mcasure,  but  the  <exodia ' 
is  bere  put  for  the  theatre.     The  *  ludi  between  the  acts  seem  to  have  suppliod  all 
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Gestibus  Autonoes ;  hune  diligit  Aelia  pauper. 

Solvitur  his  magno  comoedi  fibula  :  sunt  quae 

Chrysogonum  eantare  vetent :  HispuILi  tragoedo 

Gaudet :  anexspeetas  ut  Quintilianus  ametur ?  75 

Accipis  uxorem  de  qua  citharoedus  Echion 

Aut  Glaphyrus  fiat  pater  Ambrosiusque  choraules. 

Longa  per  angustds  figamus  pulpita  vicos^ 

Ornentur  postes  et  grandi  janua  lauro, 

Ut  testudineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopeo  80 

Nobilis  Euryalum  mirmillonem  expnmat  infans. 

that  was  wanting  in  the  play  of  the  coarser  pita/  which  he  tells  him  to  erect  along  the 

character  of  the  old  AtelUiDes.  streets,  are  connected  with  the  marriage 

72.    Oestilnu  Autonoes ;]     With    the  festivities,  bnt  the  commentators  difier  in 

gesticulations  of  Autonoe,  who  was  the  expUining  the  word.    ForceUini  says  they 

sister  of  Cadmus,  and  who,  as  one  of  the  were  stages  erected  for  the  purpose    of 

Bacchantes,  helped  her  sister  Agave  to  exhibiting    some    show.     Grangaeus  and 

destroy   Pentheus.     This    story,    though  Achaiutre  say  much  the  same.     Valesius, 

tragic  enough,  must  in  some  way  have  been  quoted  by  Buperti  with  approval,  says  tho 

got  into  au  Atellane  play,  probably  as  a  poets  built  stagcs  on  which  they  recited 

travestie.  '  epithalamia  *  composed  on  the  occasion  of 

7^.  Chryso^onumcantareveteutQChTj-  any  great  wedding.    All  this  is  guess-work. 

sogonus  ifl  a  fictitious  name  for  a  singer.  Heinrich  is  probably  right  in  supposing  thc 

By  forcing  the  man  to  acts  of  lewdness  'pulpita' tobescafibldsonwhichspectators 

th^  spoilt  his  voioe.  stood  to  see  the  marriage  procession.    Tlie 

75.  «t  Q^intilianus  ametur  ?]   Juvenal  streets  of  Bome,  till  a  late  period  of  the 

bad  a  greatrespect  for  Quintilian,  whowas  Empire,  were  very  narrow  and  inconve- 

his  contemporaiy,  and  some  say  his  master  uient. 

iu  rhetoric.    "  Do  you  suppose  (says  he)  79.  Ornentur  postes']   This  is  repeated 

any  one  would  fall  in  love  with  a  Quin-  from  y.  61.     See  also  xii.  91,   '*  lougos 

tilian  ?     These  ladies  look  for  something  erexit  janua  ramos,"  &c, 

more  to  their  purpose."  80.    Ut  testudineo']    *  Conopeum '  is  a 

77.  choraules.]  The  man  who  played  the  gauze  curtain,  and  here  is  used  for  a  bed 
'  tibia'  to  the  siuging  of  the  chorus.     The  which  has  such.     It  is  oommonly  used  in 

*  citharoedus '  played  upon  the  'cithara'  as  hot  countries  for  keeping  ofi'  the  mosquitoes 
au  aooompaniment  to  his  own  voice  or  and  flies.  As  to  the  form  of  the  word,  sco 
withoat  singing.    The  names  here  men-    note  on  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  15 : 

tioned  are  unknown  exoept  that  of  GU-  ..  j^  ^.       ^         ^jjj^^^ 

phyrus.  whowa.  a weU.knownflute.pU.yer.  Sol  ad.picit  conopiuni," 

•  tihioen.    This  performer,  unlike  the  *  cho-  ^  *^       ' 

raules/  played  solo  pieces.    There  are  two  wbere  the  allusion  is  to  Egypt,  and  the 

very  complimentary  epigrams  to  this  Gla-  form  is  difierent,  as  it  is  in  Propertius,  iii. 

phyruB  by  Antipater  of  Thessalonica,  in  11.  45 :  "  Foedaque  Tarpeio  conopia  tcn- 

Brunck'8  Anthology,  v.  ii.  p.  116,  one  of  dere  saxo.!'     It  was  common  to  inlay  fur- 

which  begins,  niture  with  tortoise-shell.    Martial  spcaks 

•rx  ^  \    nj.        w     a      i  »» »/^  ^i  .  jfc  «o        of  tablcs  80  iulaid  :  "  Et  testudincum  men- 
Op^.«  Hpa,  ftr«9..  <ri.  t    Op*&-  *o,$o,    ^^    ^^j^,    heiaclinon "    (ix.   60),    and 

V  *'jf*/  >  »»  ^  »        j       r.x  j      "Accipe  lunata  scriptum  testudine  siffma." 

Tb^  *pvya,  <rol  J  rfw.  ^\itoii4yv.  TM-     g^  ^^  j^.^  ^^^^  Lntulu»  hcre.     It  was 

y^P^'  the  name  of  a  bigh  patriciau  family  of  the 

Martial  mentions  him  with  one  Canus  (Ep.  gens  Cornelia. 

iv.  5),  "  Plaudere  nec  Cano  plaudere  nec        81.  Euryalum  mirmillonem']    Euryalus 

Glaphyro;"  fromwhichepigramandothers  is  unknown.     '  Mirmilloncs '  were  ouc  of 

it  appears  these  pcople  made  a  great  deal  the  many  kinds  of  gladiators,  who  were 

of  money  {see  iii.  4  and  31).  distinguished  by  the  arms  tliey  carried. 

78.  figamus  pulpUa  vicost]  Thesc  *  pul-  The  origiu  of  the  namo  *  mirmillones '  is 
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Nupta  Senatori  comitata  est  Hippia  ludium 

Ad  Pharon  et  Nilum  famosaque  moenia  La^^ 

Prodigia  et  mores  urbis  damnante  Canopo. 

Immemor  illa  domus  et  conjugis  atque  sororis  85 

Nil  patriae  indukit,  plorantesque  improba  natos^ 

Utque  magis  stupeas,  ludos  Paridemque  reliquit. 

Sed  quanquam  in  magnis  opibus  plumaque  patema 

Et  segmentatis  dormisset  parvula  cunis^ 

Contempsit  pelagus  :  famam  eontempserat  olim^  go 

Cujus  apud  moUes  minima  est  jactura  cathedras. 

Tyrrhenos  igitur  fluctus  lateque  sonantem 


not  certaiii.    They  are  also  called  Ghilli,  ** horrida  sane 

becaose  they  wore  arms  like  those  of  the  Aegyptns :  sed  luxuria  qaantmn  ipee  no-^ 

Ganls.    See  S.  Tiii.  200.     What  Juvenal  tavi 

says  is,  **  Go  and  marry,  that  on  yonr  fine  Barbara  famoso  non  cedit  tnrba  Canopo." 

bed  your  wife  may  lie  in  of  a  child  got  by 

Euryalus  the  gladiator»  and  expressing  his  Horaoe  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  queen  as 

features."    The  MSS.  have  'et'  or'aut'  atteuded,  "contaminatocumgregeturpium 

aiter  Euryalum,  except  P.,  which  has  'Au-  Morbo  virorum"  (C.  i.  37.  9),  and  laments 

ryalum    myrmilionem.'     *  Exprimere '    is  tbat  a  Roman  soldier  **  spadonibus  servire 

taken  from  the  moulding  of  wax.  rugosis  potest "  (Epod.  ix.  18).  They  were 

82.  Nupta  Senatori]  This  senator  is  a  profligate  race  no  doubt.  '  Prodigpa  et 
A.  Fabricius  Veiento,  mentioned  above,iii.  mores'  is  one  subject,  as  'per  famam  et 
185»  iv.  113,  and  in  this  satire,  v.  113.   His  populum  '  (S.  i.  72). 

wife,  Hippia,  is  mentioned  again  in  x.  220.  87.  ludo»  Paridemque  reliquit.']  This  is 

The  gladiator  (ludius)   with   whom    she  the  climax  of  her  infatuation :  to  neglect 

eloped  into  Egypt  was  named,  as  we  see  her  home,   her  husband,   her  sister,  her 

below,   Sergius.    Ludium,  followed  close  country,  and  her  children  was  much,  but 

by  '  ad/  forms  a  dissyllable  (see  v.  10,  n.),  to  run  away  frt>m  the  games  was  more.  This 

or  the  middle  syllable  forms  one  with  the  matterhasbeen  referred  to  before  on  S.  iii. 

foUowing,  as  *  semianimum '  in    iv.    87.  223.    Paris  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  a  pan- 

P.  and  other  MSS.  have  '  ludum.'  tomimus  in  I>omitian's  time  of  great  ce« 

83.  Ad  Pharan  et  Nilum]  Fharos  is  lebrity,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  emperor 
the  island  opposite  to  Alexandria  which,  till  the  empress  I>omitia  fell  in  love  with 
being  joined  with  the  mainhind  by  a  mole  him.  When  Domitian  leamed  this,  he 
(Heptastadium),  formed  the  two  harbours  divoroed  his  wife  and  put  Paris  to  death. 
of  that  town.  The  mole  has  since  grown  He  is  mentioned  below,  vii.  87.  Martial 
into  terra  firma  (on  which  the  present  city  wrote  his  epitaph,  in  which  he  gives  him 
stands),  and  the  island  has  thereby  become  the  highest  praise : 

part  of  the  continent,  by  the  accamnUtion  „  q^j^  ;  Fi.„i„i^„  ^  ^t„ 

01  8011  aboot  it.    Bnperti  thinks 'mmosa'  Koli  nobile  oraeterire  marmor 

is  the  «ame  as  '  inclyta,'  a  sense  it  «ddom  ^,.  a.v.^1.  ™i™,„e  NiU    ' 

bears,  «nd  qnite  out  of  pUce  here.    The  lJzV^!^'^Z^T^^:,i.. 

infamon.  viio»  of  Lagns  ire  thoM  of  Alex-  ^  «*  ff^*'»*  '"H»,«*  volnpta». 

Midria,  which  wa.  t^piba  of  the  Ptole-  ??°»"'  "^'^ V*  «^l»' j*«f*r' 

mie»,  of  whom  the  ««  of  Lagn^  Ptole-  ^*^"«  T""  If^'  ^P"^"?"»'  „ 

m«!ns  Soter.  wa.  the  Brrt  (b.c.  323-286).  "°<'  ™°*  «""^**  1»°  P»™  *Pf  ?^-,\ 

84.  damnatUe  Qanopo,]  Canobus  or  Ca-  ^"*  * 
nopus,  a  sea-port  at  that  mouth  of  the  88.  plumaque  paterna]  Pluma  means  a 
Nile  which  bears  its  name,  about  fifteen  feather  bed  or  piUow.  As  to  '  segmenta,' 
railes  froni  Alexandria,  was  notorious  for  see  on  S.  ii.  124. 

profligacy.    But  Juvenal  says  Canopus  it-  91.  minima  eetjactura  cathedras,]    He 

self  would  cry  shame  on  such  monstrous  says  she  who  had  been  brought  up  so  deli* 

wickedness.    He  says  elsewhere  (xv.  44) :  cately  from  her  infimcy  despiMdthe  dangers 
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Pertulit  lonium  constanti  pectore,  quamvis 

Mutandum  toties  esset  mare.     Justa  pericli 

Si  ratio  est  et  honesta,  timent  pavidoque  gelantur  95 

Pectore  nec  tremulis  possunt  insistere  plantis : 

Fortem  animimi  praestant  rebus  quas  turpiter  audent. 

Si  jubeat  conjux,  durum  est  conscendere  navem ; 

Tunc  sentina  gravis,  tunc  summus  vertitur  aer : 

Quae  moechum  sequitur  stomacho  valet.   Illa  maritum  100 

Convomit :  haec  inter  nautas  et  prandet  et  errat 

Per  puppem  et  duros  gaudet  tractare  rudentes. 

Qua  tamen  exarsit  forma,  qua  capta  juventa 

Hippia  quid  vidit  propter  quod  ludia  dici 

Sustinuit  ?  nam  Sergiolus  jam  radere  guttur  105 

Coeperat  et  secto  requiem  sperare  lacerto : 

Praeterea  multa  in  facie  deformia,  sicut 

Attritus  galea  mediisque  in  naribus  ingens 

Gibbus  et  acre  malum  semper  stillantis  ocelli. 

of  tbe  sea ;  her  repntation  she  had  despised  MSS.   have   '  est '  after  *  jayenta '  which 

long  before,  and  that  is  counted  no  great  Rnperti  edits.     P.  wants  it. 

I08S  among  these  melting  ladies.      The  105.  rctdereguttur  Coeperaf]    This  is 

women'8  litters  are  put  for  themselves.  See  only  a  way  of  saying  he  was  no  longer 

note  on  i.  66  as  to  the  *  cathedra'  and  other  a  boy,  but  had  a  rough   beard  to  shave. 

kinds  of  litters.    As  to  '  jactura,'  see  S.  iii.  The  next   line   means  that  he  had  been 

125.  n. :    *  nnsquam    minor    est  jactura  wounded,  and  was  hoping  for  his  discharge 

dientifl.'  in  consequence.    He  would  then  become  a 

d3.  Pertulit  lonium]  Bentley,  discussing  '  rudiarius,'  conceming  which  see  Hor.  Epp. 

Horace,  Epod.  x.  19,  "lonius  udo  cum  re-  i.  1.  2,  n.    He  calls  him  Sergiolus,  as  Hip- 

mugiens  sinus,"  says  the  Romans  would  not  pia  might,  in  the  way  of  endearment,  her 

use  lonius,  but  lonium,  absolutely  for  the  dear  little  Sergius. 

lonian  sea,  because  they  understood '  mare ;'  108.  Attritus  galea]    This  means  a  scar 

and  he  says  this  passage  must  be  altered  by  in  his  forehead  made  by  the  rubbing  of  the 

putting  '  sonorum '  for  '  sonantem/  or  un-  helmet.    ForceUini,  aud  all  the  commen- 

derstanding  another  '  fluctus/  or  else  the  tators  but  Heinricb,  take  '  attritus '  for  a 

use  of  the  masculine  is  peculiar  to  this  pas-  participle.  I  agreewithHeinrich,  who  takes 

sage.    Bentley  might  have  known  that  the  it  as  a  substantive.     Substantives  derived 

Romans,  if  they  wanted  a  substantive,  could  from  verbs  not  uncommonlv  take  after  them 

understand '  pontus '  as  well  as  'mare.'  All  a  noun  in  the  case  thatwould  foUowtheverb 

the  MSS.  have  '  sonantem.'  they  are  derived  from.   Heinrich  has  g^ven 

94.  «7««^a^0r»c^t]  «Ifthereissomegood  instances,  as  '^Justitia  est  obtemperatio 

and  honest  cause  for  them  to  run  into  dan-  scriptis  legibus."    (Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  42.) 

ger,  they  tremble  and  shiver,  and  cannot  "  Quid  tibi  hRUcdigiti  tactio  ?"   (Plautus, 

stand  for  shaking."  Poen.  v.  5.  29.)    A  similar  construction  is 

99.  Tunc  eentina  gravuti]    "She   has  'signatorfalso.'  (S.  i.  67.)  Valesius  thought 

stomach  enough  for  the  sea  if  she  is  going  it  neoessary  to  change '  galea '  into '  galeae,' 

on  her  own  bad  errand,  but  if  her  husband  supposing  otherwise  '  attritus '  mast  be  a 

wants  her  to  go  with  him  she  complains  of  participle  agreeing  with  '  gibbus/  which 

the  smell  from  the  hold  and  dizziness,  and  would  be  nonsense.    Ruperti  approves  of 

vomits  all  ovcr  him."     '  Summus  vertitur  Valesius'  alteration,  but  does  not  adopt  it. 

aer '  means    the    sky   is  tuming  upside  [In  v.  107  Ribbeck  has '  cirrus '  in  place  of 

down.  '  sicut,'  which  is  not  easy  to  explain  and  is 

103.  qua  capta  juventa]    A  good  many  perhaps  a  corrupt  reading.] 
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Sed  gladiator  erat :  facit  hoc  illos  Hyaeinthos;  iio 

Hoc  pueris  patriaeque^  hoc  praetulit  illa  sorori 
Atque  viro.     Ferrum  est  quod  amant.     Hic  Sergius  idem 
Accepta  rude  coepisset  Veiento  videri. 

Quid  privata  domus^  quid  fecerit  Hippia^  curas  ? 
Respice  rivales  Divorum :  Claudius  audi  iis 

Quae  tulerit.     Dormire  virum  quimi  senserat  uxor, 
Ausa  Palatino  tegetem  praeferre  cubili, 
Sumere  nocturnos  meretrix  Augusta  cucullos^ 
Linquebat  comite  ancilla  non  amplius  una : 
Sed  nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero  120 

Intravit  calidimi  veteri  centone  lupanar 

110.  facit  hoc  illos  Sjfaciniho9 ;"]  Their  117.  Ausa  Palatino]  The  imperial  pa- 

trade  makes  beaaties  of  tbem  (such  as  the  lace  was  ou  the  Mons  Palatitms,  as  stated 

Spartan   boy,   Hyacinthus,  whom  Apollo  above  (S.  iv.  31,  n.).    '  Tegcs '  is  any  kind  of 

loved,  Ov.  Met.  X.  162,  sqq.).     He  says  the  coarse  bed-covering  (v.  8.   vii.   221,  'hi- 

secret  is  their  horrid  love  for  blood ;  and  as  bemae  tegetis ;'  ix.  140).  Augusta  was  the 

soon  as  Sergius  takes  the  '  rudis '  (see  note  title  of  the  emperors'  wives,  as  they  all  had 

on  105),  he  will  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  that  of  Augustus  themselves.    *  Cucollus ' 

no  better  than  her  cast-off  husband.  was  a  hood  attached  to  the '  lacema,'  which 

115.  Sespice  rivales  Divorum  .*]     '  Ri-  might  be  thrown  over  the  headfor  conceal- 

vales '  in  its  legal  sense  means  those  "  qui  raent  or  protection   against  the  weather. 

per  eundem  rivum  aquam  dncunt"  (Dig.  Homce  describes  a  man  goingonton  the 

43. 20.  1.  §  26),  "  who  made  use  of  the  same  samc  errand  as  Messalina  "odoratam  caput 

water-channel."     The  derived  sense  had  obscurante  lacema"  (S.  ii.  7.   55).    8ee 

reference  only  to  rivalry  in  love :  what  we  above,  i.  62 ;  iii.  170.     The  absence  of  *  et  * 

cnll  rivalry  in  a  general  way  was  *  aemu-  after  'cubili'  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trou- 

latio,'  which  when  it  is  *  vitiosa,'  *  bad,'  ble  to  the  commentators.  It  is  not  wanted. 

Cicero  says  is  "rivalitati  similis,"  ''like  [Ribbeck  plaoesthever8e<Linqucbat,'&c., 

rivalry  in  love  "  (Tusc.  iv.  26.    See  For-  after  v.  116,  with  a  full  stop  afber  *  una.' 

ccllini).    'Divorum'  are  the  emperors,  and  He  also  placcs  v.  118  before  v.  117,  and 

thcir  rivals  are  the  frequenters  of   the  has 
stews  mentioned  below. 

Claudius    audi    Quae    tulerit.']      The  * cacullos 

Emperor  Claudius  had  four  wives.     He  Ausa,  Palatino  tegetem  praeferre  cubili, 

divorced  two,  and  the  third  was  Valeria  Sic  nig^um,'  &c.] 

Messalina,  to  whom  he  was  married  when 

he    succeeded    to  the   Empire,    a.d.   41.  120.  crinem  abscondente  galero']    Tliis 

Her  amours  were  unbounded,  and  she  came  is  a  wig,  which  she  put  on  over her  own  hair. 

to  her  end  in  consequcnce  of   an   out-  *  Galericulum '  is  used  in  this  sense  else- 

rageous  act  of  profligacy  and  foUy.    While  where,  but  not  *  galerum  '  (see  Forcellini). 

the  emperor  was  absent  irom  Rome  she  The  Scholiast  says  in  explanation,  "  Crine 

married  publicly   one   C.   Silius,  a  young  supposito:  rotundo  muliebri  ci^pitis  tegu- 

lover  for  whom  she  had  conceived  a  violent  mento  in  modum  galeae  facto;  quo  nteban- 

passion,  and  had  discarded  a  pantomimus,  tur  meretrices  flavo,  nigro  enim  crine  ma- 

Mnester,  who  had  been  lier  last  paramour  tronae  utebautar."     Qiflbrd  quotes  from 

(Sat.  X.  329,  &c.).     For  this  act  Ctaudius  Menander  : 

was  induced  reluctantly  to  order  her  dcath, 

A.i>.  48.     Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  1—38.  Dion.  vvv  8*  ^f^*  in'  otKuw  TwvSt^  r^v  yvwauea 

Cass.  Ix.  14—31,  Suctonins,  vit.  Claudii,  yitp 

give  fnll  details  of  this  bad  woman'8  life.  r^w  vAtppov*   oh  8«    rhis    'rp^X^    |aj^f 

Pliny,  by  one  anecdote  not  flt  for  tran-  woihv, 

scription,  confimis  the  worst  of  Javenal'8 

dcscription.     (U.  N.  x.  63.)  121.   calidum  veteri  centone  Impanar] 
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Et  cellam  vacuam  atque  suam.     Tunc  nuda  papillis 

Constitit  auratis  titulum  mentita  Lyciscae^ 

Ostenditque  tuum,  generose  Sritannice^  Tentrem. 

Excepit  blanda  intrantes  atque  aera  poposcit^  125 

Et  resupina  jacens  multorum  absorbuit  ictus. 

Mox  lenone  suas  jam  dimittente  puellas 

Tristis  abit,  et  quod  potuit  tamen  ultima  cellam 

Clausit  adhuc  ardens  rigidae  tentigine  vulvae^ 

Et  lassata  viris  nec  dum  satiata  rccessit^  130 

Obscurisque  genis  turpis  fiimoque  lucemae 

Foeda  lupanaris  tulit  ad  pulvinar  odorem. 

Hippomanes  carmenque  loquar  coctumque  venenum 

'Cento'  is  a  coverlid  or  other  piece  of  patch-  vileged  courtezans  of  the  East  to  this  day . 

work ;  and  Heinrich  snpposes  it  here  means  A  figure  so  omamented  is  in  the  cnrious 

a  cloth  hnng  up  befbre  the  doors,  keeping  cabinet  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq."     P.  has 

the  air  out  of  the  cells  and  the  reeking  *  prostitit,'  and  so  has  the  Scholiast.    Jahn 

moisture  in.    The  Scholiast  says  on  '  cen-  [and  Ribbeck]  bave  adopted  it.    Most  of 

tone/  "ut  velo  ex  pannis  facto."    Thesc  the  MSS.  have  'constitit;'  and  it  is  more 

pUices  were  named  afler  their  inmates,  who  likely  that  the  other  should  have  got  in  as 

were  called    '  lupae '    for   their   rapacity.  a  gloss  than  that '  constitit '  should  have 

(*'Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  been     invented.      Heinrich    says    it    is 

rapaci,"  Hor.  Epp.  i.  14.  33.)  Giftbrd  says,  stronger. 

**  The  stews  at  ELome  were  constmcted  in  124.  tuum,  generose  Britanmce,']    Bri- 

the  form  of  a  gallery,  along  which  were  tannicus,  tbe  son  of  Claudius  and  Messa- 

ranged  on  each  side  a  number  of  contiguous  lina,  was  only  six  years  old  when  his  mother 

cells  or  little  chamben.    Over  the  door  of  was  put  to  death,  a.d.  48.     His   father 

each  of  these  was  written  the  name,  and  in  married  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  soon 

Bome  cases  the  price  of  the  tenants,  who  after  that  cvent,  and  through  her  influence 

stood  at  the  entrance  soliciting  the  pre-  set  aside  his  son  and  adopted  Nero  as  his 

ference  of  the  visitors."    Thercfore  Ovid  heir.    Claudius  was  poisoned,  and  Nero  suc- 

says,  "  Stat  meretrix  certo  cuivis  mercabilis  ceeded,  a.d.  54 ;  and  next  year  Britannicus 

aere "  (Am.  i.  10.  21).    And  Martial  has  was  poisoned  by  Nero,  in  his  fourteenth 

(xi.  45)  "  Intrasti  quoties  inscriptae  limina  year.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  15.)     He  was  'gene- 

cellae."      Measalina   had   frequented   one  rosus '  in  respect  of  his  birth. 

chamber  so  oflen  that  it  was  called  hers,  126.  Et  retupina]     This  verse  is  want- 

and  kept  vacant  for  her.     She  exposed  her  ing  in  P.,  M.,  and  most  MSS.,  having  pro- 

person,  as  seems  to  have  been  usual,  and*  bably  been  omitted  through  the  modesty  of 

called  h^^lf  Lycisca,  a  coramon  name  for  the   monks.     [Ribb^k  also  has  omitted 

such  people,  corresponding  to  theirgenerio  w.  125,  126.] 

name  '  lupa.'  130.  [Ribbeck  omits  this  ver8e.j] 

122.   papillie  ConsHtit  auratii]     This  131.  Ohecurisque  genis]  That  is,  dirty. 

Rupe|ti  and  Heinnch  explain,  after  Bdtti-  He  says  below  (v.  145),  "fiant  obscuri  den- 

ger,  of  the  gold  omaments  on  her  neck.  tes,"  **  let  her  t^th  become  black." 

But  *  auratis '  means  '  g^Ided,'  as  in  v.  48,  132.  ad  pulvinar]     "  Ad  lectum  mari- 

'auratam  juvencam '  is  '  a  calf  with  g^Ided  talem  **  is  the  Scholiasf  s  note. 

horns,'  and  '  papillae '  does  not  mean  the  133.    Hippomanes  carmenque']      These 

neck.  The  passage  quoted  by  Heinrich  from  are  love  potions  and  charms.     He  asks  if 

Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  310),  "  aurato  conspicienda  he  shall  go  on  to  speak  of  the  otlier  crimes 

sinu  "  means  t hat  the  dress  was  embroidered  of  women,  such  as  the  administering  of  love 

withgold.  Giffordhasrightlyexplaincdthe  philtres  and  charms,  and  poisoning  step- 

words.     '*  The  nipples  were  covered  with  children,  for  bad  a«  their  lust  b,  women 

gold-leaf,  aspeciesoforaamentwhich^how-  are  driven  to  still  greater  crimes  through 

ever  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  beauty,  is  thedominionof  theirsex.thatis,  ofthepas- 

used  by  many  of  the  dancing-girls  and  pri-  sions  that  belong  to  their  sex.   As  to  '  hip- 
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Privignoque  datum  ?     Faciunt  graviora  coa<;tae 

Imperio  sexufi  minimumque  libidine  peceant.  1 35 

Optima  sed  quare  Caesennia  teste  marito  ? 
Bis  quingenta  dedit ;  tanti  vocat  ille  pudicam, 
Nec  Veneris  pharetris  macer  est  aut  lampade  fervet ; 
Inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote  sagittae. 
Libertas  emitur :  coram  licet  innuat  atque  1 40 

Rescribat :  vidua  est  locuples  quae  nupsit  avaro. 

Cur  desiderio  Bibulae  Sertorius  ardet  ? 
Si  verum  excutias,  facies  non  uxor  amatur : 
Tres  rugae  subeant  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes  oculique  minores,  I45 

"  CoUige  sarcinulas/'  dicet  libertus,  "  et  exi ; 

pomanes,'  see  below,  y.  616,  wherc  lie  re-    are  giyen  to  hiB  mother  by  Oyid  (Heroid. 
snmes  the  snbject.  At  present  he  passes  on    ii.  39) : 

to  another,  that  of  the  tyranny  of  rich  and  „  p^^  Venerem  nimiumque  mihi  fkcientia 

pretty  wives.     Horace  speaks  of  that  as  a  ^^  ^ 

happy  sUte  of  society  m  which  "  matre  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^,. 

carentibus  Pnvignis  mmier  temperat  inno> 

cens  "  (C.  iii.  24.   17).     [Ribbeck  omits  Caesennia  is  the  name  of  a  noble  Etmrian 

y.  133 — 135.]  fiunily.    Some  MSS.  have  Caesonia,  which 

186.  Optima  »ed  quare]    He  supposes  name  appears  in  v.  616  of  this  satire.    The 

one  to  ask,  if  all  women  are  so  bad,  why  other  is  right. 

some  hnsbands  seem  to  love  their  wives ;         140.  Libertas  emUur :]     She  buvs  her 

whyforinstanceCaesennia^shusband  counts  freedom  with  herportion.   She  is  at  liberty 

her  the  best  of  women  ?  The  answer  is,  that  to  do  what  she  likes  to  her  paramour, 

she  brought  hira  a  large  portion.  '  Bis  quin-  answer  his  letters  or  any  thing  else.     She 

genta' is  equivalent  to'decies  sestertium.'  is  an  unmarried  woman   (vidua)  for  any 

ten  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  not  much  allcgiance  she  shows  to  her  husband. 
less  than  8000Z.  of  our  money;  that  is  the         143.  8i  verum  exeutias,']     On  the  pri- 

price  at  which  he  calls  her  chaste.    The  mary  meaniug  of  *  excutere '  and  '  concu- 

arrows  of  his  love  and  the  torch  of  Venus  tere,'  which  is  used  in  the  same  way,  see 

with  him  are  in  his  wife'8  money.    Horace  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  35,  and  Long^s  note 

refers  to  the  tyranny  of  rich  wives,  C.  iii.  on  Cic.  con.  Rull.  iL  23.    It  means  *  to 

24. 19,  where,  describing  the  blessings  of  search  out.' 
rude  life,  he  says,  145.  obscnrt]     See  v.  131,  n. 

146.  CoUige  sarcinuUUf']     This  word  is 

"  Nec  dotata  regit  virum  explained  on  iii.  160.    The  Lex  Julia  de 

Coi^jux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero."  Adulteriis   provided  that  there  should  be 

present  on  the  occasion  of  a  divoroe  seven 

Other  examples  will  be  found  there.    The  witnesses,  besides  a  freedman  of  thc  Derson 

round  nuraber  here  given  is  repeated  in  making  the  divorce  (see  Long^s  Article '  Di- 

S.  X.  335,  "  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur  vortium '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant).     This  ex- 

Antiquo,"  and  in  the  epigram  of  Martial  plains  'dicet  libertus;'  it  was  tne  freedman 

(ii.  65)  quoted  on  the  above  pkce  of  Ho-  who  decUired  the  divorce  in  the  nameof  the 

race,  and  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  86).    "  Et  husband  or  wife,  whichever  it  might  be,  fi>r 

Caesar  quamvis  posthabitam  (Agrippae  fl-  either  party  could  divoree  the  other.    This 

liam)   decies  sestertii    dote  solatus  est,"  practice  became  extremely  common  nnder 

where  Lipsius    says    that  this  was    the  the  Empire,  and  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 

usual    portion  among^rich   people.     But  The  wife  was  entitled  to  her  <  dos '  unless 

it  is    plainly    only    put    conventionally,  some  grave  fault  could  be  proved  against 

as   '  quadringenta  sestcrtia '   is  above  (li.  her,  in  which  case  she  only  got  part  of  it 

117).      The    bow    and    torch    of  Cupid  back. 
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Jam  gravis  es  nobis  et  saepe  emungeris ;  exi 

Ocius  et  propera  :  sicco  venit  altera  naso/' 

Interea  calet  et  regnat  poscitque  maritum 

Pastores  et  ovem  Canusinam  ulmosque  Falemas —         150 

Quantulum  in  hoc ! — pueros  omnes,  ergastula  tota; 

Quodque  domi  non  est  et  hab^t  vicinus  ematur. 

147.  et  saepe  emungeris ;]  The  MSS.  all  slaves  were  kept  in  chains  at  varioas  em- 

haye  'et.'  N.  HeinBius  (ad  Claudianom,  in  plovments,  such  as  grinding  corn»  cutting 

Stil.  ii.  327)  and  Burmanu  (ad  Petron.  i.  p.  and  breaking  stones»  and  other  country 

279)  propose  '  ut,'  "  I  am  tired  of  your  work,  and  taken  as  they  were  wanted  to 

blowing  your  noee  so  often.'*    The  text  is,  work  in  the  fieids.    There  were  one  or 

"  I  am  tired  of  you»  and,  besides,  you  blow  more  '  ergastula '  attached  to  most  estates» 

your  nofie  80  often/'  which  is  bett^;  the  and  skives  were  sent  to  them  for  misbeha- 

blowing  of  the  nose  is  only  an  after  thought.  viour  or  through  the  caprice  of  their  mas- 

He  must  make  an  excuse,  and  the  most  ters.    See  below,  S.  viii.  180 ;  xi.  80 ;  xiv. 

trifling  ia  enough.  24^  n. ;  and  the  note  (and  quotations  there 

149.  Interea  calet  et  regnaf]  Mean-  given)  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  118,  "  Accedes 
while,  as  long  as  her  beauty  lasts»  she^s  a  opera  agro  nona  Sabino ;"  where  the  Scho- 
hot  imperious  tyrant.  liast   says,  "  Qnasi   octo  servos   Horatius 

150.  Fastores  et  ovem  Canusinam]  The  miserit  in  ergastula  agri  Sabini."  In  the 
woolof  Apnliawasthe  best  inltaly.  That  above  chapter  Lipsius  has  a  long  and  in- 
of  Canusium  (Canosa,  on  the  Aufidus,  teresting  dissertation  on  this  sabject.  It 
where  Horace  got  and  travellers  still  get  was  only  usual  to  put  fifteen  slaves  into 
bad  bread,  S.  i.  5.  91)  was  famous.  Pliny  one  '  ergastulum,'  as  Lipsius  shows  from 
(H.  N.  viii.  48)  says,  "  Circa  Tarentum  Apuleius :  "  Quindecim  liberi  homines  po- 
Canusiumque  summam  nobilitatem  habent  pulns  est :  totidem  servi  familia,  totidem 
(oves)."  And  Martial  speaks  of  a  fine  vincti  ergastulum."  Suetonius  (Vit.  Aug. 
dressed  slave  as  '  Canusinatus  Syrns '  (ix.  c.  32)  says  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
23.  9);  and  sending  a  cloak  to  a  friend,  he  bands  of  armed  men  used  to  seize  travellers 
says  (xiv.  127),  and  huny  them  off  to  these  '  ergastula.' 

«  Haec   tibi  turbato  Canusina   simmima  "^P*'  P*"  »F~  viatores  siBe  diMrimine 

I  libenque  servique  ergastulis   possessornm 

TLT         ^i.    ^  A ^^  ^:*^  «^4. -««- *»  supprimebantur;"    this   was  one   of    the 

Munusent:  {raude:  noncitonetanus.  u    _  4.1    *  i.  ^                   •    4.1.     •  m 

°  abuses  that  had  grown  up  m  the  civil  wars 

The  natural  colour  was  dark,  as  Pliny  savs,  which  Augustus  put  down,  '  ergastula  re- 

and   that  is  what   Martial  means.    This  cognovit.'    There  is  another  paFs^ige  to 

woman,  as  long  as  she  had  her  beauty  and  the  same  effcct  in  the  life  of   Tiberins 

her  own  way,  would  be  content  with  none  (Suetonius,  Vit.  Tib.  c.  8).     "  Curam  ad- 

but  the  finest    cloths  and  the  best  wine.  ministravit—repurgandorumtota  Italiaer- 

Falemian   elms  are  put  because  the  vine  gastulorum  quorum  domini  in  invidiam  ve- 

was  commonly  trained  to  the  elm.     The  nerant,   quasi  exceptos  supprimerent  non 

Falemian  wine  was  not  in  Juvenal's  day  solum   viatores    sed  et  quos    sacramenti 

as  highly  valued  as  it  had  been  in  Ho-  metus  (fear  of  conscription)  ad  hujusmodi 

race's.    The  Setine  and  Alban  were  pre-  latebras  compulisset."     When  the  slave 

ferred.  insurrection  broke  out  in  Italy,  B.C.  73, 

151.  Quantulum  in  hoc  /]  "  How  small  under  Spartacus,  the  rebels  forced  the 
a  matter  is  this  ! "     [Ribbeck  has  ergastula,  and  were  joined  by  the  wretched 

,  p  ,  men  who  had  been  shut  up  in  them.    The 

,^^     .   ,           .  *  ?      ,.'         _  »  1,^  private  *  ergastula '  were  abolished  by  Ha- 

(Quantulum  emm  hoc !)  puero*,  &c.,  ^^^  ^^  *^y  y^„  ^^^^  j^^^„,,  ^^^^ 

which  is  perhaps  better.]     She  will  have  but  revived  and  continued  to  exist  to  the 

all  the  slaves  bought,  whole  workhouses  latest  times  of  the  Empire.     See  Long's 

full,  and  any  thing  she  has  not  got  and  note  on  Cic.  pro  Clnentio,  c.  7. 

a  neighbour  has.     '  Ergnstula '  (r6wos  iy  f  152.  et  habet  vicinus']     Jahn  [and  Rib- 

ol  Zta-fiMTai  ipyd(oyrait  Lipsius  gives  as  the  beck]  have  '  sed,'  from  V.  and  three  other 

dcrivation  from  a  gloss  of  Philoxenus ;  see  MSS.     But  it  is  not  wnnted.     There  arc 

Lips.  Elect.  ii.  15)  were  places  iu  wliich  mauy  instances  in  which  '  et'  aud  *  que ' 
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Mense  quidem  brumae^  quum  jam  mercator  lason 

Clausus  et  armatis  obstat  casa  eandida  nautis^ 

Grandia  tolluntur  crystallina,  maxima  rursus  J55 

Murrina^  deinde  adamas  notissimus  et  Bemices 

In  digito  factus  pretiosior  :  hunc  dedit  olim 

Barbarus  incestae,  dedit  hunc  Agrippa  sorori, 

Observant  ubi  festa  mero  pede  sabbata  reges 

in  ncgative  sentences  have  somctliing  of  were  oommon,  thongh  some  of  these  were 

an  adversative  sense.   See  note  on  Horace,  of  great  value,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 

C.  ii.  12.  9:   '*Tuque  pedestribus   Dices  Portland  Vase  in   the   British   Mnseum. 

historiis  prodia  Caesaris."  But  those  of  pure  transparent  crystal  were 

153.  Mense  quidem  hrumae,  quum]  Ru-  very  costlv.     Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  2)  men- 

perti  and  Jahn  have  '  quo '  after  P.  and  tions  a  lady  in  his  time  (and  she  not  rich) 

sevcral  MSS.  M.and  many  others  and  most  having  given  150,000  sesterces  (hs.  clm.), 

of  the  old  editions  have  *  quum '  or  *  cum.*  nearly  1200/.  sterling,  for  one  drinking  cup. 

* Quo *  probably  arose  fipom  the  oraission  of  The  *murrhina,'or  'murrhia, vasa' were pro- 

tbe  usual  mark  in  *  qu5'  for  '  quom.'    The  bably  tho  same  as  Chinese  porcelain,  though 

Satumalia,  or  fcstival  of  Saturnus  (see  v.  1,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  certain.      (See  B^- 

n.),  was  held  at  Rome  in  December,  from  ker^sGallus,  p.  25,  n.21,Metcalfe'sAbridg.) 

the  17th  to  the  23rd  inclusive.    The  three  Pliny  (1.  c.)  says  it  came  from  the  £ast.   He 

first  days  were  properly  the  Satumalia ;  the  also  mentions  Nero  having  paid  300  talents 

next  two  were  called  Opalia,  the  festival  for  a  small  cup,  more  than  7000/.  (see  be- 

of  Opis,  wife  of  Satumus ;  and  the  last  twp  low,  vii.  133.)     Pliny  speaks  of  one  porce- 

SigiUaria,  a  fiiir,  so  named  fix)m  the  little  lain  cup  as  holding  three  sextarii,  about 

figures  (sigilla)  which,  among  other  things,  three  pints.  *  Tolluntur '  is  gcneraUy  under- 

were  sold  as  toys  and  prcscnts.    The  fair  stood  to  mean  that  she  carries  them  off. 

was  held,  as  ours  are,  in  booths ;  and  the  Heinrich  says  she  takes  them  up  in  her 

Scholiast  on  this  place  says  the  principal  hand  to  admire  them.     If  so,  she  means 

place    was    the    Porticus  Argonautamra,  her  husbaud  to  buy  them.     But  the  other 

built  and  dedicated  to  Ncptune  by  M.  is  better. 

Agrippa  in  hononr  of  the  naval  victones  of  156.  cuUimas  notissimus']     The  diamond 

Augustus,  probably  after  the  battle  of  Ac-  has  always  been  the  most  costly  of  precious 

tium,   in  which   be  himsclf  coraraanded.  stones.     Pliny  says  it  is  the  dearest  thing 

On  the  waUs  were  fresco  paintings  of  tho  that  exists,  not   only  the  dearest   stone; 

Argonauts.    (See  Hor.  Epp.  i.  6.  26.  n.)  "  Maximum  in  rcbus  humanis  non  solum 

This  explains  the  meaning  of  Juvenal  here.  inter  gemmas  pretium  habet  adamas  "  (H. 

*  Mense  bmraae '  is  Deceraber ;  *  raercator  N.  xxxvii.  4).     In  his  time  there  were  six 

lason  Clausus,'  &c.  raeans  that  thc  pictures  sorts,  among  which  he  gives  the  first  plaoe 

of  Jason  and  his  armed  sailors  were  shut  in,  to  that  of  thc  East  Indies.  Berenice's  name 

or  excludcd  from  view,  by  the  booths  (casa  is  faraUiar  to  us  as  the  sister  of  that  King 

candida)  which  fiUed  the  *  porticus.'     AU  Agrippa  before  whom   St.  Paul  defended 

the  old  commentators  and  the  translators  himself  (Acts  xxv.).     They  were  son  and 

take  the  passage  difTerently,  and  but  for  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  (grandson  of 

note  of  the  SchoHast  the  raeaning  would  bo  Herod  tho  Great),  whose  death  was  the 

very  obscnre.     They  supposc  Jason  to  be  punishraent  of  his  blasphemy  (Acts  xii.). 

any  raerchant ;  *  casa  candida,'   a  house  Agrippa  was  pi*esented  by  Claudlus  (a  J). 

covered    with    snow ;     *  arraatis    nautis,'  48)   with   the   sovereignty  of  Chalcis,  in 

saUors  all  ready  for  sca ;  and  the  meaning  Syria,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  to 

of  the  whole  to  be  that  when  the  winter  whom  Berenice  was  marricd.     When  her 

has  set  in  and  vovages  are  dangerous,  '*  the  husband  died  she  lived  with  her  brother, 

"wanton  dames  of  Rome  would  raake  their  and  there  are  stories  of  their  having  carried 

husbands  put  to  sca  to  fetch  vanities,"  as  on  incestuous  intercourse.     His  govera- 

Holyday  expresses  it  in  his  note.     AU  this  ment  was  afterwards  transferred  to  that 

is  quite  beside  the  meaning,  and  is  more-  part  of  Syria  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy 

over  nonsense.  ot  his  g^at  uncle  Philip,  and  he  then 

155.    Orandia  tolluntur  crystallina,']  received  the  title  of  king.     What  fbUows 

Cups  and  other  vessels  of  coloured  glass  about  kings  observing  the  Sabbath  with 
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Et  vetus  indulget  senibus  clementia  porcis.  160 

Nullane  de  tantis  gregibus  tibi  digna  videtur  ? 
Sit  formosa,  deeens,  dives,  fecunda,  vetustos 
Porticibus  disponat  avos,  intactior  omni 
Crinibus  effusis  bellum  dirimente  Sabina, 
Bara  avis  in  terris  nigroque  simillima  cygno  :  165 

Quis  ferat  uxorem  cui  constant  omnia  ?     Malo, 
Malo  Venusinam  quam  te,  Coiinblia  mater 
Gracchorum,  si  cum  magnis  virtutibus  affers 

naked  feet  is  mere  nonsensc.    The  Romans  Silv.  ii.  3.  73)  proposes  *  sit  castior/  a  verj 

knew  little  about  the  Jewish  law,  which  unnecessary   ajtenition.     'Tangere'   was 

however,  and  particnlarly  the  Sabbath,  was  used   in   a  bad  sense,  and  *  iutactus '   is 

held  by  some  of  the  vulgar  in  superstitious  *  chaste.'    Propertius  sajs,  "  Lynceu,  tune 

respect.    (See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  69,  meam  potuisti  tangere  curam  ?"  (ii.  34. 9.) 

<  tricesima  Sabbata.')  165.  nigroque  simillima  cygno  .•]    Tlie 

161.  Nullane  de  tantis]  This  is  snpposed  '  cygnus  atratus '  is  a  native  of  Australia, 

to  be  anothcr  speaker.   llie  answer  foUows,  and  not  found  elsewbere.    When  Juvenal 

which  is  that  there  is  none ;  for  those  who  wrote,  thcrefore,  it  was  unknown,  like  the 

have  any  merit  make  so  much  of  it,  that  white  raven  he  speaks  of  in  the  next  satire 

no  man  should  marry  them.  (*corvo  quoque  rarior  albo,'  v.  202).     'Bare 

163.  Poriicibua  dis-ponat  avos^  The  birds '  seems  to  havo  been  a  proverbial  way 
porticoes  here  meant  are  the  covered  gal-  of  spcaking.  Persius  has  "quamquam  haec 
leries  with  pillars  on  one  side,  out  of  which  rara  avis  est  **  (i.  46). 

doors  led  to  the  different  rooms.    Between        166.  cui  constant  omnia  ?]  "  In  whom 

these  pillars  it  was  common  to  set  up  sta-  all  virtues  meet.'*    "  Che  d'  ogni  pregio  h 

tues,  as  Cicero  says  to  Verres  (Act.  ii.  1.  adoma"  (Accio). 

c  19) :  "  IUa  quaero  quae  apud  te  nuper        167.   Malo    Venusinam']    He   says    ho 

ad  omnes  columnas,  omnibus  etiam  inter-  would  rather  have  a  country  girl  fbr  his 

columniis,  in  silva  denique  disposita  sub  wifo  than  the  most  virtuous  proud  woman 

divo  vidimus  ?"    In  the  'atrium,'  theprin-  in  the  world,  such  as  Comelia,  the  daugh- 

cipal  reoeption  room  (as  we  call  it)  in  a  ter  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  wife  of 

Roman  house,  it  was  usual  for  the  'no-  Ti.  Sempronius  Qracchus,  and  mother  of 

biles '  to  set  up  in  rows  (disponcre)  waxen  the  two  popular  tribunes   Tiberius    and 

busts  and  pictures  (imngines)  of  such  of  Cuus  Qracchi.     Plutarch  mentions  that  at 

their  ancestors  as  had  held  cumleoffices  or  her  death  a  monument  was  erected  to  her 

were  otherwise  distinguished.    According  memory  with  the  inscription,  *  Cobnelia 

to  this  passago  such  busts  and  pictures  M'atsb  Gbacchobum/    She  lived   to   a 

were  set  up  in  the  galleries.    Pictures  were  great  age,  surviving  her  sons  and  also  her 

also  put  up  nt  the  public  expense  in  tem-  son-in-Iaw,  Scipio  Airicanus  the  Younger, 

ples  and  public  porticoes  of  those  who  had  who  married  her  daughter.    She  was  a 

earaed  that  honour.  woman  of  great  attainments  and  strong 

164.  hellum  dirimente  Sabina,']  The  mind.  The  spirit  of  her  sons  was  inherited 
story  of  the  Sabine  woraen  reconciling  their  from  her ;  and  Cicero  says  their  eloquence 
fathers  and  brothers  with  their  husbands  was  got  from  her  conversation.  He  says, 
is  told  by  Livy  (i.  13).  ' Intactus'  is  chaste,  '*  Legimus  epistolas  Corneliae  matris  Qrac- 
like  'int^er,'  which  has  the  same  ixwt  chohim  (this  name  seems  to  have  been 
(tag) :  "  Notus  et  integrae  Tentator  Orion  proverbial)  :  apparet  filios  non  tam  in 
Dianae  *'  (Hor.  C.  iii.  4.  70).  "  Sunt  qui-  gremio  educatos  quam  in  serraone  matris  " 
bns  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem  ^rat.  c.  58).  Thongh  her  husband  and 
Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  "  (C.  i.  7.  5).  her  sons  belonged  to  the  popular  party, 
He  may  have  copied  *  intactior '  from  Pro-  Coraelia  had  the  pride  of  Scipio's  daughter 
pertius :  "  Tu  rapere  intactas  docnisti  im-  and  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
pune  Sabinas "  (ii.  6.  21).  It  appears  that  tors.  She  had  also  great  wealth,  with 
Bomo  are  offended  at  '  intactior '  because  which  she  lived  in  princely  style.  [Ribbeck 
they  were  wivcs;  nnd  Marklnnd  (on  Statins,  haa  v.  167  thus. 
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Grande  sapercilium  et  nuineras  in  dote  triomphos. 

ToUe  tuum,  precor,  Hannibalem  victunujue  Sjphacem    170 

In  castris  et  cum  tota  Carthagine  migra. 

'^  Parce,  precJor,  Paean,  et  tu  depone  sa^ttas, 

Nil  pueri  faciunt,  ipsam  configite  matrem/' 

Amphion  clamat :  sed  Paean  contrahit  arcum. 

Extulit  ergo  greges  natorum  ipsumque  parentem,  175 

Dum  sibi  nobilior  Latonae  gente  videtur 

Atque  eadem  scrofa  Niobe  fecundior  alba. 

Quae  tanti  gravitas,  quae  forma,  ut  se  tibi  semper 

'  Malo,  Venas,  nullam  qnam/  &c.,  The  sccne  is  made  more  present.  Heinrich 

keeps  tbe  MSS.  reading.    The  Florence 

&c.,  a  reading  which  few  persons  will  pre-  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  is 

fer  to  the  common  text.]  attributed  to  Scopas,  reprcsents  the  mo- 

\^^,numer<u%ndoielriumpho9^**Qovxi\,  ther  in  anguish  pressing    her    jonngest 

triumphs  in  your  '  dos/  as  part  of  it.''     In  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  ten,  to  her  lap ; 

the  fint  Punic  war  two  Scipios  had  tri-  and  twelve  other  children,  five  of  whom 

umphs,  one  for  victories  in  Sicily,  the  other  are  girla  and  seven  sons,  one  a  boy  and  the 

ia  Corsica  and  Sardinia.    The  father  of  rest  grown  up,  in  various  attitudes  of  pain 

Africanus    Major»    P.    Comelius    Scipio,  or  fear.    Tho  group  is  eng^ved  in  C.  O. 

though  no  match  for    Hannibal,  distin-  Miiller^s    Denkm&Ier   der    Alten    Kunst, 

guished  himself  in  opposing  the  Cartha-  Goettingen,  1835,  an  excellent  publication. 
ginians  in    Spaiu.     The    triumphs    that        175.  ijptumque  parentem,']  Aocording  to 

Juvenal  mentions  were  those  of  Comelia'8  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  271)  Amphion  killed  him- 

father,  who  however  triumphed  only  once  self  for  g^ef  at  the  death  of  his  children : 

for  the  victory  over  Hasdrabal  the  Cartha-     „  ^  ^  AmDhion  ferro   ner   nectna 

giniangeneralandSyphaxtheirNumidian       ^*'?  ^^  Ampnion  terro  per  pectui 

ally,  whosecampshe  burnt,  B.C.203  (Livy,    -e».    "  *f       .  •.  1       j  ,  »» 

xxi.  c.  5).  and  for  the  defeat  of  Hannibii    ^'""**  """"""^  pantercam  Ince  dolorem." 

near  Zama,  b.c.  202.    'Migra'  means  'get  Other  traditions  give  him  a  different  end. 

you  gone,'  like  'collige  sarcinulas  et  exi'  Ovid  tells  the  whole  story;  putting  a  long 

above  (v.  146).  boastful  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Niobe, 

172.  Faroe,  precor,  Faean,']   Niobe  is  while  all  the  Theban  women  were  going 

introduced  as  the  type  of  fecunditv.    Ac*  forth  to  do  honour  to  Leto.    He  gives  her, 

cording  to  the  story  derived  from  Homer,  like  the  Scholiasts,  seven  sons  and  seven 

the  earliest  authority  (II.  xxiv.  602  sqq.,  daughters.     <  Extulit '  means  carried  forth 

where  Achilles  is  comforting  Priam  for  the  to  burial,  as  in  S.  i.  72,  "  nig^ros  efferre 

loss  of  his  son),  she  had  six  sons  and  six  maritos."    The  story  is  that  the  victims 

daughters.    The  Scholiasts  on  this  place  lay  nine  days  unburied,  and  that  on  the 

and  on  Euripides  (who  mentions  her  seven  tenth  the  gods  buried  them,  Niobe  having 

daughters,  Phoen.  159)  givo  her  seven  of  been  tumed  to  stone,  and  all  that  would 

each.     Other  writers  give  her  more    or  have  performed  this  office  for  her  children. 
fewer.     Her  husband  was  Amphion,  the         177.    scrofa    Niobe  fecundior    alba."] 

bard-king  of  Tliebes,  who  here  cries  to  'Scrofa'  is  a  'breeding  sow.'     The  sow 

Apollo  and  Diuna  to  spare  his  innocent  here  meant  is  Aeneas' 

children  and  to  pierce  their  mother.     'Tu*  ,.         .  .         ,        u  m.  .t. 

is  addressed  to  Diana,  who,  the  story  in  "  — ingens  mvente  sub  ihcibus  sus, 

Homer  s«ys,    shot  the    daughters  whUe       Tngmta  capitum  fetus  enixa^ 

Apollo  kiuJd  the  sons.    Graevius proposed       ^^\.^}^  recubans,  albi  ci^um   ubera 
'  tu  Dea  pone '  for  '  tu  depone '  against  all  "**'•  (^«^*  ^"-  ^^  «1^0 

the  MSS. ;   and   Ruperti  and  Jahn  have  [Ribbeck  omits  the  six  following  lines.] 
this  reading,  which  is  quite  unnecessary.         178.  ut  se  tibisemper  Imputet?]  "  That 

[Ribbeck  also  has  'tu,  dea,  pone  sagittas.']  she  should  always  take  cr«lit  for  herself 

The  fathcr*s  agony  is  quite  as  well,  and  with  you."    As  to  'imputare,'  see  S.  ii. 

IMjrhaps  better,  cxprcssed  by  '  tu '  alone.  17,  n. 
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ImputeL?     Ilujos  enim  rari  summique  voluptas 
Nulla  boni^  quoties  animo  eorrupta  superbo  1 80 

PIus  alpes  quam  mellis  habet.     Quis  deditus  autem 
Usque  adeo  est^  ut  non  illam  quam  laudibus  effert 
Horreat  inque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 

Quaedam  parva  quidem  sed  non  tolcranda  maritis. 
Nam  quid  rancidius  quam  quod  se  non  putat  ulla  185 

Formosam  nisi  quae  de  Tusca  Oraecula  facta  est^ 
De  Sulmonensi  mera  Cecropis  ?     Omnia  Oraece, 
Quum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  nescire  Latine. 
Hoc  sermone  pavent,  hoc  iram^  gaudia^  curas^ 
Hoc  cuncta  efiundunt  animi  secreta.     Quidultra?         jgo 
Concumbunt  Oraece.     Dones  tamen  ista  puellis : 
Tune  etiam^  quam  sextus  et  octogesimus  annus 
Pulsat,  adhuc  Oraece  ?    Non  est  hic  sermo  pudicus 
In  vetula.     Quoties  lascivum  intervenit  illud 
Zcaff  KoX  y^t/xV  ^     Modo  sub  lodice  relictis  195 

Uteris  in  turba.     Quod  enim  non  excitet  inguen 
Yox  blanda  et  nequam?  digitos  habet^  ut  tamen  omnes 

181.  QuiM  deditus  autem]  'Deditio'  wns  60  sqq.    Barthios  (Adr.  xi.  19)  shows  that 

ab«olute,  oncoiiditioiial  sarrender  (see  be-  '  Graeculas '  was  a  proverbial  word  of  con- 

low,  206).  tempt. 

183.  septmu  oderit  horis  f]  <  Hates  ber  187.  De  Sulmonemei]  Salmo  (Sulmona), 

seven  honrs  a  day/  that  is,  more  than  half  a  town  of  the  Peligni  in  which  Orid  waa 

the  day ;  for  the  Romans  divided  the  day  bom,  is  here  taken  for  any  provincial  place. 

into  twelve  hours  irom  snnrise  to  sunset,  The  women  with  their  country  breeding' 

and  the  night  likewise  from  sunset  to  sun-  and  accent  gave  themselves  the  airs  of 

rise.     Heinrich  quotes   from   the   Digest  thoroughbred  Athenians. 

(50. 16.  2.  §  1)  :  "Cujusque  diei  miyor  pars  188.  Quum  sit  turpe  ma^"]  '<  Although 

est  horarum  septem  primarum  diei,  non  it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  our  people  tobe 

snpremamm."                                          ^  ignorant  of  Latin  (than  of  Greek).'*   Gran- 

185.    Nam  quid  rancidius]    Heinrich  gaeusquotesCicero(Brutu8C.37):  "Ipsum 

would  read  *  num/  and  condenms  the  verse  Latine  loqui   est  illud  quidem  in  magna 

before.     He  gives  no  reason,  and  I  think  it  laude  ponendum :  sed  non  tam  sua  sponte 

may  stand.     It  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  of  quam  quod  est  a  plerisque  neglectum.   Non 

no  particular  authority.    *  Nam '  is  used  enim  tam  praeclarum  est  scire  Latine  quam 

here,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  to  explain  turpe  nescire.''    Juvenal  may  have  had 

or  give  an  instance.    So  in  Horace  (£pp.  Cicero's  words  in  his  mind.    Ruperti  and 

i.  1.  76) :  "  Bellua  multorum  es  capitum  :  others   suspect  this   verse    unnecessarily 

nam  quid  sequar  aut  quem  ?  "    (See  note  [Ribbeck  omits  it].  'Nescire  Latine/  is  an 

on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  41.)   *Nam  quid'  is  *what  elliptical  way  of  speaking  for  'nescire  La- 

for  instance  ?  '    '  Rancidius     is  a  strong  tine  loqui.' 

expression    of   disgust— more    sickening,  193.  adhuc  OraeceT]  Heinrich  thinks 

nauseous.     Persius  (i.  33)  and  Martial  use  the  monks  have  been  tampering  with  this 

'rancidulus'  for  affected,  and  so  oflensive.  passage,  and  have  put  in  'Graece— vetula/ 

Here  the  word  is  stronger.     What  stirs  •  modo— turba,'  '  quoties  *  for  *  toties,'  and 

his  bilc  is  that  women  affect  the  airs  and  *  intervenit  *  for  '  interseris.'     They  have 

language  of  Grecks.    He  complains  of  the  not  added  to  tbe  strength  or  decency  of 

town  l]«ing  overrun  with  Greeks  and  the  the  verses  if  their  hand  is  in  them,  which 

influence    they   were   getting,  in  S.  iii.  is  not  impossible. 
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Sul)sidant  pennae.     Dicas  haec  moUius  Haemo 
Quanquam  et  Carpophoro^  facies  tua  eomputat  aimos. 

Si  tibi  legitimis  paetam  junctamque  tabellis  200 

Non  es  amaturus^  ducendi  nulla  videtur 
Causa^  nec  est  quare  coenam  et  mustacea  perdas 
Labente  officio  crudis  donanda^  nec  illud 
Quod  prima  pro  nocte  datur^  quum  lance  beata 
Dacicus  et  scripto  radiat  Germanicus  auro.  205 

Si  tibi  simplicitas  uxoria^  deditus  uni 
Est  animus^  summitte  caput  cervice  parata 
Ferre  jugum ;  nuUam  invenies  quae  parcat  amanti. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet  tormentis  gaudet  amantis 
Et  spoUis.     Igitur  longe  minus  utiUs  UU  210 

Uxor  quisquis  erit  bonus  optandusque  maritus. 
NU  unquam  invita  donabis  conjuge ;  vendes 
Hac  obstante  nihil ;  TiihU  haec  si  nolet  emetur. 

198.  ^a«mo]  •This  player  is  mentioned  ficii  cansa'  (S.  ii.  132);    and  <Iabente' 

above  (iii.  99).    Carpophorus  was  another  means  '  discedente/  as  the  Scholiast  says : 

of  the  same  sort.     [Ribbeck  has  'pinnae.']  "discedentibos  pransoribus  qni  officii  cansa 

200.  pactam  junctamque  tabellW]   See  conveninnt ;     solebant    enim    antea    per 

S.  ii.  119,  n.,  'signatae  tabuhie;'  and  above,  nnptias  rccedentibns  dulcia    erogari   pro 

V.  25:  "Conventum  tamen  et  pactum  et  apophoretis."    'Apophoreta^werepresents 

sponsalia  nostra."    Juvenal  tells  the  man  given  to  guests  when  they  rose  to  go  away. 
he  had  better  not  marry  if  he  is  not  likely         204.   quum    Innce   heata']    *  Beata '  10 

to  love  the  woman  he  is  engaged  to.    There  rich,  costly  (see  Hor.  C.  i.  4. 14»  n.).    Hiis 

would  be  penalties  if  he  broke  his  contract.  custom  of  presenting  the  bride  with  money 

Gellius  (iv.  4)  states  the  Uw  on  this  sub-  on  a  dish   is  not   mentioned  elsewhere. 

ject  in  the  words  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  an  Dacicus  and  Germanicus  are  coint  of  Do- 

eminent  jurist :    "  Qui  uxorem  ducturus  mitian,  stamped  in  commemoration  of  his 

erat  ab  eo  unde  ducenda  erat  stipuUtbatur  expeditions  against  the  Chatti,  a.d.  84^  and 

eam  in  matrimoninm  ductum  iri ;  qui  da-  the  Daci,  a.d.  87.  He  celebrated  a  triumph 

turus  erat  itidem  spondebat  daturum.     Is  for  the  former,  and  took  the  name  of  Ger- 

contractus   stipukitionum    sponsionumque  manicus,  which  appears  on  many  of  hii 

dicebatur  sponsalia.    Tum  quae  promissa  coins.    There  are  three  stmck  in  the  year 

erat  sponsa  appellabatur,  qui  spoponderat  of  his  fourteenth  consulship,  the  reverses 

ducturum  sponsns.    Sed  si  post  ens  stipu-  of  which  have  "  Rhenus,  Germania,  Qer- 

lationes  uzor  non  dabatur  aut  non  duceba-  mania  Capta,"  with  suitable  figures.     (See 

tur,  qui  stipulabatur  ex    sponsu  agebat.  Patinus'  coUection  in  Burmann'8  Suetonius, 

Judices  cognosoebant.    Judex  quamobrem  Pkte  xxxii.)    His  expedition  against  Dece^ 

data  acceptave  non  esset  uxor  quacrebat.  balus,  king  of  the  Daci,  was  a  disgrace^ 

Si  nihil   justae    causae  videbatur,   litem  failnre.    There  are  no  coips  of  Domitian 

pecunia  aestimabat :  quantique  interfiierat  referring  to  the  Daci,  though  of  Trajan'8 

eam  uxorem  accipi  aut  dari  eum  qui  spo-  reign  there  are  some.    '  Scripto '  refers  to 

ponderat  aut  qui  stipuUtus  erat  condem-  the  inscription  on  the  coins. 
nabat."  206.  deditus  «n»]    See  v.  181. 

202.  coenam  et  muHcieea']  See  note  on         209.  Ardeat  ipsa  licet]  "  Though  she  is 

ii.  119:  "ingcnscocnasedet"    'Mustaoea'  fond  of  her  husband,  she  delights  in  tor- 

ar6  sweet  wedding-cakes.    Cato  (de  R.  R.,  menting  and  robbing  him  ;    and  so  the 

quoted  by  Forcellini)  gives  directions  for  better  husband  a  man  is  likely  to  make, 

making  them.    The  principal  ingredients  the  less  good  he  gets  from  having  a  wife." 

ardvfine  wheat ,flour,  mustum,  and  spices.  [Ribbeck  omits  209 — 211.] 
'Omcio'  meansHhe  g^ests  who  came  'of- 
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Haec  dabit  afiectiis ;  ille  excludatur  amicus 

Jam  senior^  cujus  barbam  tua  janua  vidit.  215 

Testandi  quum  sit  lenonibus  atque  lanistis 

Libertas  et  juris  idem  contingat  arenae^ 

Non  unus  tibi  rivalis  dictabitur  heres. 

"  Pone  crucem  servo.'^     ^^  Meruit  quo  crimine  servus 

Supplicium  ?  quis  testis  adest  ?  quis  detulit  ?     Audi :   220 

Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est/^ 

"  O  demens^  ita  servus  homo  est  ?  nil  fecerit,  esto : 

Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluritas.^' 

Imperat  ergo  viro :  sed  mox  haec  regna  relinquit 
Permutatque  domos  et  flamea  conterit :  inde  225 


214.  Haec  dabit  affecttu ;"]    "She  will  orders  the  cross  to  be  put  up  to  hang  a 

appoint  you  your  regards.    She  will  bid  slave  who  has  ofiended  her.    The  husband 

your  old  friend  be  refiised  admittance  to  remonstrates,  and  hints  that  man'8  life  is 

your  house,  him  whom  you  have  known  sacred,  aod  the  slave  must  not  be  hung  till 

from  his  youth."    His  iriend  was  now  get«  some  crime  is  brought  home  to  him.    She 

ting  old,  and  he  bad  known  him  when  he  calls  him  a  fool  for  oountiag  a  slave  a  man, 

wore  a  beard,  that  is  in  early  manhood.  and  insists  that  her  will  is  reason  enough 

Accio  translates  thb,  fbr  hanging  the  wrotch.    The  theory  of 

.. DaUa  tua  casa.  «lavery  gave  a  man  power  over  his  slave^s 

fn^          «1           i.     1       •       V    tr*  life,anduolawpreventedhimfromexertinir 

CheneT.despintarlapnmabarb«.  thU  power.    &.  own  humanity  or  inte^ 

Per  lei  a  esdnderi  quel  yecduo  am.co.  ^  ^  ^^  considerations,  mlght  make 

Holyday  takes  it  in  the  same  way.    Gif*  a  man  careful,  but  no  doubt  the  caprioe 

ford'8  translation  is  wrong :  or  passion  of  the  master  was  occasionally 

«  Shut.  out  the  andent  «end  whoM  beard  ^^  *?  '^"f^.  ^* .""  °f,J  Itv  **  *™*  "^ 

his  ffftte  Antonmus  (Qaius,  i.  53)  that  this  power  waa 

Knewfromit«downytoit.hoaryrtate."  '^'^  ^yj».'".    See  Cic.  pro  Cluentio. 

"^                   *^  c.  66,  Long^s  note.     Holyday  quotes  from 

Middle-aged  men  did  not  wear  beards  ex-  Florus  (Hist.  iii.  20)  a  remark  worthy  of 

cept  such  as  affected  philosophv :  in  v^tyt»'  this  virago :  **  nam  et  ipsi  (servi)  per  for- 

yof  awpol,  wtgyonforp6^i,    Soe  Horaoe,  S.  ii.  tunam    in    omnia  obnoxii,  tamen   quasi 

8.35:  "Sapientem  pascere  barbam."   '£x-  secundum  hominum  genussunt.'*    Gifford 

cludatur '  is  '  orders  to  be  excluded.'  advises  every  husband  to  get  translated 

216.  Testandi  quum  sU']    Tbe  power  of  and  hung  over  his  parlour  chimney  the 

making  a  wiU  belonged  only  to  those  citi-  following  piece  of  advice  from  the  sayings 

zens  who  were  patrc^amilias.    See  Long^s  of  D.  Cato :  "  Nil  temere  uxori  de  ser^^is 

Art.  *  Testamentum '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  crede  querenti." 

Slaves  oould  not  make  a  will.     But  fVee^  220.  guis  testie  adest  ?  quis  detulit  ?] 

men  engaged    themselves  as    gladiators»  Compore  S.  x.  69:  "Sed  quo  cecidit  suo 

wrestlers,  &c».  whom  Juvehal  means  by  crimine  ?  quisnam  Delator  ?  quibus  indi- 

'arena.'     (See  note  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  ciis?    quo  teste  probavit?"    'Audi'  is 

59 :  **  auctoratus  eas.")     As  to  '  lanista,'  '  hear  what  he  has  to  say.' 

■ee  S.  iii.  158,  n.     '  Juris  idem'  is  the  same  222.  ito  servus  homo  estf]  "  Is  it  so,  a 

Eive  a  man  ?  "    *  Ita '  in  this  way  is  used 


extent  of  privilege.     He  says  the  man  will  slave  a  man  ?  "    *  Ita '  in  this  way 

not  be  as  free  to  make  his  will  and  choose  for  a  question  acoompanied  by  surprise. 

his  own  heirs  as  one  of  these  low  people,  A  few  MSS.  have  '  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo.' 
for  his  wife  will  force  him  to  make  it  as        225.  fiamea  conterU  :]  "  She  wears  out 

she  pleases,  and  what  is  more,  will  oblige  one  veil  after  another,  and  after  all  comes 

him  tomakesomeof  hisrivalshis'herede8.'  back  to  her  first  husband."    As  to  'fla* 

As  to  '  rivalis,'  see  above,  v.  115.  meum '  see  note  on  ii.  ^24.    "  Conterit 

219.  Fone    crucem    servo.]    The  wife  autem,  exterit  saepe  nub^do."  (Schol.)    . 

K  2 
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• 

Avolat  et  spreti  repetit  vestig^a  lecti. 

Omatas  paulo  ante  fores,  pendentia  linquit 

Vela  domus  et  adhuc  virides  in  limine  ramos. 

Sic  crescit  numerus ;  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnos :  titulo  res  digna  sepulcri.  230 

Desperanda  tibi  salva  concordia  socioi. 
Hla  docet  spoliis  nudi  gaudere  mariti ; 
Hla  docet  missis  a  corruptore  tabellis 
Nil  rude  nec  simplex  rescribere ;  decipit  illa 
Custodes  aut  aere  domat :  tunc  corpore  sano  235 

Advocat  Archigenen  onerosaque  pallia  jactat. 
Abditus  interea  latet  et  secretus  adulter, 
Impatiensque  morae  pavet  et  praeputia  ducit. 
Scilicet  exspectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 


22B,repeHtve9Hffia  leeti.']  ThisLubinus  fecemnt)  being  usually  plaoed  at  the  be- 

bas  rightly  explained,  "  Per  eadem  vestigia  g^ning  of  the  inscription.    See  Fabretti, 

eandemque  yiam  per  quam  maritum  dese-  Inscript.] 

ruerat  ad  maritum  revertitur."    She  re-  Asaspecimenof  theinterpoktionsofthe 

traces  her  steps  to  the  bed  she  had  spumed.  middle  ages,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 

But  the  expression  is  unusnal.  Her  caprice  Ute  MS.  has  afber  verse  230  another :  **  Si 

is  such  that  the  moment  she  has  married  iierent  comites  dtius  ^uam  nuberet  uxor." 

a  husband  she  leaves  him,  while  the  flowers  The  little  point  of  which  Achfuntre  wonld 

and  boughs  and  tapestry  are  stiU  hangiuff  remove  by  changing  '  si '  into  *  nec/  which 

about  the  doors  (see  above,  v.  51,  n.),  and  he  says  is  not  bad  and  very  satirical.     *  Si 

after  all  she  comes  back  to  the  first.  fierent '  is  a  wish.     But  nobody  supposes 

229.   Sic  crescif  numerus;'\    The  ire-  the  verse  to  be  genuine. 

quency  of  divorces  under  the  Empire  has  231.  Desperanda  tibil  He  says  a  hus- 

been  mentioned  above  (v.  146).    Seneca  band  has  no  chance  as  long  as  nis  wife's 

asks, "  Numquid  jam  ulla  repudio  embesdt,  mother  b  alive.    She  teaches  her  daughter 

postquam  illustres  quacdam  et  nobiles  fe-  to  rob  her  husband,  she  corrects  her  love- 

minae  non  consulum  numero  sed  maritorum  letters,  bribes  the  servants  who  are  set  to 

annos  suos  computant,  et  exeunt  matri-  watch  her,  and  teaches  her  to  pretend  fever 

monii  causa,  nubunt  repudii  ?"  (De  Bene-  and  send  for  the  doctor  as  an  excuse  to 

ficiis,  iii.  16.)    Juvenal  says  the  woman  avoid  her  husband,  while  a  lover  is  all  the 

ought  to  have  the  number  of  her  husbands  while  hidden  in  the  room. 

engraved  on  her  tomb,  which  Ruperti  sajrs  236.  Advocat  Archigenen]  Archigenes 

wasusual.     This  is  not  very  likely,  though  was  a  celebrated  physician  of  thb  period,  a 

Mar  tial  says  of  a  woman  (ix.  16) :  Greek,  bom  in  Apamea  in  Syria.    Juven^l 

"ln«.>it  tumulo  «pt«n  celebr.t.  vi-  r^^ro^t."  *S  ^"ST ^ti!;^!.!;!: 

80  f^«K.  Chloo:   ,nld  pote  «™pU-  ^^t^^^Tih^^eb^^^S^l^hl';^» 

is  said  *  pallia  jactare,'  to  henp  a  quantity 

Where  the  joke  is  that  it  being  meant  that  of  bedclothes  on  her  daughter,  pretending 

this  notorious  lady  (celebrata)  had  built  she  is  very  ill.    Ruperti  makes  the  mother 

this  torab  containing  her  seven  husbands,  the  subject.     Hcinrich  the  daughter.   The 

she  is  said  'fecisse,' which  might  mean  that  explanation  of  thc  Scholiast  and  of  thoee 

she  had  done  it,  or  caused  their  death.  who  follow  him,  that  a  paramour  is  called 

[*  Fecit '  or '  Fecerant '  is  a  common  word,  in  under  the  pretence  of  a  doctor,  is  against 

sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  Roman  monu-  the  context. 

mental  inscription,  the  name  of  him  or  of  237.  laiet  et  aeerelua]    One  MS.  of  no 

them  who  erccted  the  monument  (fecit,  particular  character  has  <  securus.'    All  the 
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Atque  alios  moFes  quam  quos  habet :  utile  porro  240 

Filiolam  turpi  vetulae  producere  turpem. 

Nulla  fere  causa  est  in  qua  non  femina  litem 
Moverit.     Accusat  Manilia  si  rea  non  est. 
Componunt  ipsae  per  se  formantque  libellos^ 
Principium  atque  locos  Celso  dictare  paratae.  245 

Endromidas  Tyrias  et  femineum  ceroma 
Quis  nescit  ?  vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
Quem  cavat  assiduis  sudibus  scutoque  lacessit, 
Atque  omnes  implet  numeros^  dignissima  prorsus 
Florali  matrona  tuba^  nisi  si  quid  in  illo  250 

Pectore  plus  agitat  veraeque  paratur  arenae. 
Quem  praestare  potest  mulier  galeata  pudorem 
Quae  fugit  a  sexu  ?     Yires  amat.     Haec  tamen  ipsa 
Vir  noUet  fieri :  nam  quantula  nostra  voluptas  ! 
Quale  decus  rerum  si  conjugis  auctio  fiat^  255 

Balteus  et  manicae  et  cristae  crurisque  sinistri 


rest  and  the   Scholiast  have  '  secretos.'  rngs,'  as  Holyday  says.    These  were  wom 

'Acoersitus'  and  'arcessitns'  have  heen  con-  when  a  person  was  heated.    See  S.  iii.  103. 

jecturedybnthothariseoutoftheScholiasVs  'Ceroma'is  also  expUuned  in  that  satire, 

error  about  the  doctor.  *  Secretns '  is  awk-  v.  68.    '  Pali '  is  a  post  on  which  beginnera 

ward  after  '  abditus,'  and  I  doubt  if  it  be  training  for  gladiators  practised  iftith  a 

the  trne  reading.     But  the  authority  for  wooden  sword  and  a  wicker  shield. 

'  securus '  is  too  slight,  and  it  might  readily  249.    Atque  omnes    implet    numetro8t'\ 

get  into  the  text.      Heinrich  has  it  in  'Goes    through    all  her   course,'  as  the 

his.  *  lanista '  dir^its. 

The  Scholiast  says  the  next  verse  does  250.  Florali  mairona  /n&a,]   The  festi- 

not  appear  in  some  MSS.    No  wonder.  val  of  Flora  was  celebrated  at  Rome  from 

[Ribbeck  has  'salit'  for  'pavet.']  the   28th  April  till  the  2nd  May,  every 

240.  utile  porro'}  "  Besides  it'8  useful  to  %  year.    It  was  attended  with  very  licentions 

the  old  sinnerto  have  adaughteras  bad  as  exhibitions  on  the  stage,  womeu  appearing 

herself."  Shecancarryonhergainsthrough  naked;  and  Juvenal  says  this  woman  gla- 

her.  diator  was  worthy  certainly  of  blowing  a 

242.  Nulla  fere  cauea  est']      He  says  trumpetattheFloralia,exceptthatwherea8 

women  mix  themselves  up  with  legal  pro-  the  representations  there  were  only  acted, 

ceedings,  and   profess  to  understand  law  she  was  prepared  to  enter  the  arena  in 

better  than  thc  ablest  'jurisconsulti,'among  reality.     (See  S.  i.  22,  n.) 

whom  the  Celsi,  father  and  son,  were  emi-  255.  Quale  decue  rerum"]  **  What  a  fine 

nent  about  this  time.      Manilia   may  be  thing  for  you  if  your  wife's  property  were 

any  body.    Juvenal  says,  if  she  is  not  de-  brought   to   auction,  her  belt,  gauntlets, 

fcnding  herself  she  will  tum  prosecutor ;  crests,  and  greaves."    These  were  wom  by 

she  must  have  one  side  or  the  other.    '  Li-  gladiators   of  different   sorts,  as  ^may  be 

bellos '  means  *  libelli  accusatorii,'  written  seen  in  the  engravings  firom  the  bas-reliefs 

accusations  sent  in  by  the  prosecntor  to  the  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,   in 

praetor.    'Principium'  means  the  'exor-  Smith's    Dict.   Ant.,    Art.   '  Gladiatores.' 

dium  libelli,'  and  '  locos '  the  plaoes  from  ^me  wore  greaves  on  both  legs,  others  on 

which  arguments  are  taken.  '  Dictare '  is  a  only  one.    The  right  arm  is  covered,  the 

word  proper  to  teaching,  from  the  masters'  left  carries  an  oblong  shield.    'Manicae,'  aa 

practice  of  dictating  their  lessons  to  boys.  wom  by  gladiators,  are  sleeves  which  co- 

(Sec  Hor.  S.  i.  10.  75,  n.)  vered  the  whole  of  the  right  arm  and  hand. 

246.    Endromidae     I^rias]      'Purple  'Balteus' was  a  sword-belt  womroundthe 
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Dimidium  tegmen :  vel  si  diyersa  movebit 

Proelia,  tu  felix  ocreas  vendente  puella. 

Hae  sunt  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade^  quarum 

Delicias  et  panniculus  bombycinus  urit.  260 

Aspice  quo  fremitu  monstratos  perferat  ictus 

Et  quanto  galeae  curvetur  pondere,  quanta 

Poplitibus  sedeat  quam  denso  fascia  libro^ 

Et  ride  positi^  scaphium  quum  sumitur  armis. 

Dicite  vos  neptes  Lepidi  caecive  Metelli,  265 

Gurgitis  aut  Fabii^  quae  ludia  sumpserit  unquam 

Hos  habitus  ?  quando  ad  palum  gemat  uxor  Asyli  ? 


waist,  as  appeara  in  thc  fignrefl  above  re-  Another  instance  'of  a  false  qnotation 

ferred  to.    The  '  balteos '  of  the  Boman  from  memory  is  in   Priscian  (iii.  7.  39), 

soldier  was  piissed  over  the  left  shonlder,  who  says,   "  Notandnm    etiam   '  pannns,' 

and  fell  obliqnely  to  the  right  side,  where  quod  *  panniculns '  fhcit  Juvenalb  in  ii. : 

it  snpported  a   dagger  or  short  sword.  'quamm  delicias  etiam  bombycinus  nrit 

Servius,  on  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  494,  quoting  panniculus.' " 

this  verse,  probably  from  memory,  puts  261.  Aspice  quo  fremiiu]     Like  other 

*  tunicae '  for  '  mamcae.'  combatants  she  cries  out  as  she  deals  her 

257.  vel  9%  diveraa  movehW]   "  Or  if  she  blows.      '  Perferat '  means  <  deals    home.' 

tnms  to  other  sorts  of  fightmg,  and  sells  'Monstratos'   means  the  strokes  she  has 

her  greaves,  what  a  fortunate  fellow  yon  been  tanght  by  the  '  lanista.'    She  wears  a 

will  be."      Probably  he  means  when  she  helmet  so  krge  astoweighdown  herhead, 

g^ves  up  her  follies  in  the  arena  and  goes  and   great  leggings  up  above   her  knees 

back  to  her  wantonness.  The  commentators  bound  with  thick  strips  of  bark.  The  bark 

write  about  her  giving  up  the  arms  of  a  of  yonng  saplings  makes  the  strongest 

Samnite  forthose  of  some  other  kind  of  thongs.    'Fascia' is  nowhere  elsensed  for 

gUdiator,  but  there  is  no  point  in  this.  the  leggings  of  a  ghidiator,  bnt  it  is  the 

2^9.  tenui  sudant  in  cifcladef]     "These  common    name  for  such  as  women  ordi- 

are  the   pcrsons  who,  when   they  appear  narily  and   men   sometimes  wore  in  cold 

in   their  own   character,  give  themaelves  weather.   See  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 255, "  Fasciolas, 

squeamish  airs,  affect  to  faint  under  the  cubital,  focalia,"  and  note.     It  is  usual 

weightof  a'cycUis,'"whichwasawoman'8  to    take   'quanta  poplitibus  sedeat'   for 

tunic,  or  a  petticoat  of  thin  materials  as  it  the  woman  sinking  on  her  hams  ready  to 

appears,  "  and  that  their  delicate  skin  (de-  spring  forward.    Manso  snggested  the  ex- 

licias)  is  hurt  by  a  vest  of  silk."  The  Greek  planation    I   have    given,    and   Heinrich 

womenhadsomethingtheycalledf/KvirAoy,  adopts  it. 

but  that  appears  to  have  been  an  outer  264.    scaphium   quum  sumiturl      The 

dress    like    the    '  palla.'     See    Aristoph.  Scholiast  calls  '  scaphinm '  a  drinking-cup, 

Thesmoph.  260.    Silk  dresses  of  various  which  has  no  sense  here.  Grangaeus  calls  it 

kinds,  tunics,  shawls,  &c.,  wcre  wom  by  a  woman's  head-dress,  which  also  has  no 

Roman  ladies  during  the  Empiro.    They  point.   Itismorelikely  that  Juvenalmeans 

were  either  manufactured  in  Europe,  es-  such  a  '  trulhi '  as  we  nave  had  before  (iii. 

pecially  in  the  isUnd  of  Cos,  which  was  108),  and  that  women  had  snch  snited 

famous  for  this  manufacture  (S.  viii.  101),  to  their  use,  as  the  commentators  say  (see 

from  material    brought    fh)m  the  East,  Forcell.). 

or  were  imported  fh>m  the    interior  of  265.  Dicite  tos  neptes'}     He  appeals  to 

Asia.      See  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.   'Sericum.'  the   granddaughters  of  the  old  worthiea 

Seneca  (de  Benefic.  vii.  9)  speaks  of  "  Se-  whether  they  ever  saw  even  an  actress  or 

ricas  vestes,  si   vestes   vocandae  sunt  in  gladiator's  wife  (see  above,  v.  104)  put  on 

2uibus  nihil  est  quo  defendi  aut  corpus  aut  anns  and  practisefencing  on  a  post.  Which 

enique  pudor  possit;  qnibus  snmptis  mu-  of  the  Lepidi  is  meant  is  notquite  certain. 

lier  param  liqnido    nudam  se  non   csse  Thcrc  weremany  distinguished  menofthat 

jurabit."  family,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Aemilia 
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Semper  habet  lites  altemaque  jurgia  lectas 
In  quo  nupta  jacet ;  minimum  dormitur  in  illo. 
Tum  gravis  illa  viro,  tunc  orba  tigride  pejor ;  270 

Tum  simulat  gemitus  occulti  conscia  facti^ 
Aut  odit  pueroS;  aut  ficta  pellice  plorat^ 
Uberibus  semper  lacrimis  semperque  paratis 
In  statione  sua  atque  cf^pectantibus  illam 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo :  tu  credis  amorem,  275 

Tu  tibi  tunc^  curruca^  places  fletumque  labellis 
Exsorbes^  quae  scripta  et  quas  lecture  tabellas, 
Si  tibi  zelotjpae  retegantur  scrinia  moechae ! 
Sed  jacet  in  servi  complexibus  aut  equitis.     Dic^ 

genB ;  bat  none  were  bo  distingaished  as  nerated  in  beans.     But  he  reads  '  umca/ 

M.  Aeniilius   Lepidus.     He   was   consul»  and  that  is  the  word  in  P.    The  substance 

A.ir.c.  567,  and  a^icain  in  579 ;  Pontifex  of  another  scholium  is  given  by  Forcellini 

Maximus,  574;  Censor,  573;  and  died  602  as  his  idea  of  the  meaning,  that  'curruca' 

at  a  g^reat  age.    He  built  the  bridge  men-  was  the  name  of  a  bird  that  was  in  the 

tioned  in  ▼.  33,  and  carried  out  other  gpneat  habit  of  hatching  other  birds'  eg^  as  if 

public  works  during  his  censorship.      L.  they  were  her  own.    Forcellini  adds  that 

Caecilius  Metellus,  who  lost  his  sight  in  whatever  the  meaning  may  be,  the  word  is 

rescuing  the  Palladium  from  the  temple  of  not  Latiu.    Heinrich  has  said  much,  and 

Yesta,  has  been  mentioned  before  on  S.  iii.  all  that  is  wanted  on  the  subject.  Jahn  has 

139 :  **  Servavit  trepidam  flagranti  ex  aede  Uruca,  following  the  first-meutioned  Scho- 

Minervam."  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  probably  liast,  who  says  it  was  the  name  of  a  stupid 

the  grandfather  of  Fabius  Maximus  Cunc-  mimologus,   who  always  broke  down  in 

tator,  Hannibal's  opponent,  was  sumamed  acting  the  part  of  a  husband. 

Gorges,  from   his  dissipation  as  a  young  277.  et  quas  lecture  tabellas,'}  This  way 

man.    He  was  oonsul  first  in  A.U.C.  462,  of  using  the  vocative  case  is  uncommon. 

and  again  in  481.     In  both  vears  he  was  Heinrich  quotes  Persius  (iii.  28)  : 

snooessful  against  the  Samnites,  and  had    ..  at, *.       ^  m. «.  ».:ii^:».» 

triumphs.  iSylus  must  have  been  the  name  Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  miUesime 

of  a  gladiator  suffidentiy  well  known  to  be  Cen^m  fatuum  vel  quod  trabeate  sa- 

proverbial.  i„f..pw 

268.  Semper  habet  lUes']     He  goes  on  *^^  ^ 

to  speak   of  curtain-Iectures  as  they  are  where  Casaubon  says  it  is  a  common  con- 

call^,  a  common  subject  for  amusement.  stmction  both  in  Qreek  and  Latin.    Not  I 

He  describes  the  woman  as  flying  at  her  think  as  we  have  it  in  these  two  places, 

husband  like  a  tigress  robbed  of  her  whelps,  where  the  nominative  would  no  doubt  have 

pretending    to   groan    over    his  amours,  been  used  but  for  the  metre.    The  MSS. 

while  conscience  pricks  her  with  her  own,  and   editions  vary  between  *  quot '    and 

chargiug  him  with  uunatural  crimes  (aut  '  quas.'    The  quality  is   of  more   conse- 

odit  pueros),  or  with  keeping  a  mistress,  .  quence  than  the  quantity,  and  *  scripta ' 

with  a  plentiful  stock  of  tears  only  waiting  and  '  tabellas '  are  the  same  subject. 

her  directions  to  ilow,  like  soldiers  waiting  278.  Si  tibi  zelotypae']     As  to   '  zelo- 

for  their  ordcrs;  while  the  man  is  fool  typa,'  see  S.  v.  45.     She  pretends  to  be 

enough  to  think  it  all  a  sign  of  her  love,  jealous.    '  Capsa '  and  *  scrinium '  were  the 

and  kisses  off  her  tears  :  but  what  letters  names  of  book  and  lettcr  boxes. 

he  would  find  if  he  were  to  open  his  wife*s  279.  in  servi  complexibus  aut  equitis,'] 

desk !     [Ribbeck  omits  274,  275.]  High  or  low  she  is  not  particular.  It  seems 

276.  Tu  tibi  tunc,  curruca,]   The  MSS.  to  be  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.    [Rib- 

vary ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  word  '  cur-  beck  omits  this  line,   and  it  might    be 

mca,'  or  whatever  the  form  may  be,  cau  omitted  without  any  iujury  to  the  sense. 

only  be  got  from  scholia  on  this  piaoe,  and  But  the  meaning  is  clear,  aud  the  line  adds 

they  difier.    One  calls  it  a  small  iusect  ge-  force  to  the  passage.    Her  letters,  if  they 
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Dic  aliquem  sodes  hie^  Quintiliane^  colorem.  280 

''  Haeremus/'     Dic  ipsa.     "  Olim  convenerat/'  inquit, 
'^  Ut  faceres  tu  quod  velles,  nec  non  ego  possem 
Indulgere  mihi :  clames  licet  et  mare  caelo 
Confundas,  homo  sum.^'     Nihil  est  audacius  illis 
Deprensis ;  iram  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumimt.  285 

Unde  haec  monstra  tamen  vel  qno  de  fonte  requiris  ? 
Praestabat  castas  humilis  fortuna  Latinas 
Quondam,  nec  vitiis  coAtingi  parva  sinebat 
Tecta  labor  somnique  breves  et  vellere  Tusco 
Vexatae  duraeque  manus  ac  proximus  Urbi  290 

Hannibal  et  stantes  Collina  turre  mariti. 
Nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala;  saevior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 

could  be  seen,  would  show  that  she  is  an  is  in  the  text.     Sallost  (Bell.  Cat.  6 — 12) 

adiilteress.    The  letters  however  are  con-  gives  mnch  the  same  acconnt  of  the  growth 

cealed  from  the  husband ;  bnt   '  suppose  of  vice  in  Romc,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 

(scd  jacet,  &c.)  she  is  canght  with  a  slave  read  Augustine^s  commentary  on  Sallust  in 

or  an  eques,  what  defence  could  she  make  the  18th  chapter  of  his  treatiso  De  Civitate 

then  ? '   The  woman  has  her  answer  ready .]  Dci,  the  title  of  which  is  Quae  de  moribfu 

280.  Dic  aliquem  aodea]  As  if  he  wcre  Romanorum  aut  metu  repressie  aut  seeuri' 

the  injured  husband.     He  calhi  upon  his  tate  resolutit  Salluetii  prodat  historia. 

friend  Quintilian,  a  skilful  rhetorician  and  290.  proximus  Urhi']   In  the  year  A.U.C. 

a  good  man  (see  above,  v.  75,  n.)  to  find  543,  while  his  army  m  Capua  was  be- 

any  excuse  or  colouring  for  the  woman's  sieged    by   Fulvius   Flaccus  the    consul, 

oonduct.  Buthehasnothingtosay  ('haere-  Hannibal,  in  order  to  force  him  to  raise 

mus '  is  his  answer).    The  woman  is  then  the  siege,  marched  a  force  against  Rome. 

called  upon  to  defend  herself,  and  she  says  The  greatest  terror  prevailed  in  the  city. 

they  had  mutually  agreed  when  they  mar-  Thewomen  flocked  to  the  temples  to  pray, 

ried  that  they  were  to  take  their  own  ways ;  while  their  linsbands  and  sons  manned  tbe 

and  she  defies  him,  crying  that  storm  as  he  walls.    It  happened  that  two  newly-raised 

will  she  is  a  woman,  and  will  have  her  legions  were  in  thc  city.     The  oonsul  hnr- 

pleasures.     Detection  does  not  shame  but  ried  up  from  Capuawith  a  greatpart  of  his 

exasperate  them.    When  found  out  they  army,  andthe  Albans  sent  a  forceto  assist. 

are  like  wild  beasts  at  bay,  they  get  a  despe-  Haunibal  was  unable  therefore  to  do  any 

rate  courage.     '  Mare  caelo  Confiindas '  is  thing  but  ravage  the  surrounding  country 

like  "  Quis  caelum  terris  non  misceat  et  and  retire.    The  description  Livy  gives  of 

mare  caelo  "  in  S.  ii.  25,  where  see  note.  the  state  of  the  city  and  the  conduct  of  the 

286.  Unde  haec  monstra  tamen'^     His  women  accounts  for  Juvenal  taking this  in- 

answer  to  this  question  is,  riches  and  idle-  cident  for  his  illustration.    The  route  that 

ness,  thc  fruit  of  peace,  are  the  cause  of  all  Hannibal  took  from  Capua  to  Roroe  is  un- 

this  profligacy.    When  Latin  women  were  certain.    It  is  geuerally  supposed  he  came 

poor  they  were  chaste,  and  labour  kept  vice  round  to  the  north  of  the  city,  where  he 

'  out  of  their  doors  when  their  hands  were  encampcd  within  four  mjles  of  the  walls. 

hard  with    spinning,   and   when    danger  TheportaConinawRsthenorthemgate,that 

threatened  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  their  by  which  theOaulsaresaidtohaveentered. 

husbands  were  fighting  for  their  country's  292.  Nuncpatimur  longaepacis  mala  ;] 

safety.    Augustine,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Horace  attributes  to  the  same  cause  the  de- 

'  MarceIIinus(Class.iii.Ep.l38,Edit.Beued.),  clension  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Persian 

quotes  thcse  fine  lines  to  show  that  it  was  war  (Epp.  ii.  1.  93,  sqq.,  where  see  note)  : 

uot  Christianity  but  moncy  that  brought 

ruin  upon  Bome.    Except  that  he  has  *  in  ''  Ut  primum  positis  nngari  Graecia  bellis 

turre '  (v.  291),  he  quotes  the  passage  as  it  Coepit,et  invitium  fortuna  labieraequa, — 
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Nullum  crimen  abest  facinusque  libidinis  ex  quo 
Paupertas  Romana  perit :  hinc  fluxit  ad  istos  295 

Et  Sybaris  colles,  hinc  et  Rhodos  et  Miletos 
Atque  coronatum  et  petulans  madidumque  Tarentum. 
Prima  peregrinos  obscena  pecunia  mores 
Intulit,  et  turpi  fregerunt  secula  luxu 
Diviti^  moUes.     Quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  ?  300 

Inguinis  et  capitis  quae  sint  discrimina  nescit, 
Grandia  quae  mediis  jam  noctibus  ostrea  mordet, 
Quum  perfusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Falerno, 
Quum  bibitur  concha,  quum  jam  vertigine  tectum 
Ambulat  et  geminis  exsurgit  mensa  lucemis.  305 

Hoc  pacea  habnere  bonae,  ventiqne  se-  Apennines.    It  was  foonded  b.c.  720  by 

cundi."                                                     •  Acbaeans  and  Troezenians,   and   was  de- 

'Lnxnria  incnbuit  (orbi)'  is  like  Horace'8  8*«>yed  in  a  civU  war,  b.c.  510.     Bnt  in 

_^           -,   .       -,     .    .      ,    .       ,        ,,  two  centnnes  the  people  had  established  a 

"  Et  nova  febnum  Terns  incubuit  cohors.  name  which  is  a  proverb  to  this  day.    The 

(C.  1.  8.  30.)  town  of  Thurii  rose  in  its  place,  aud  was 

295.  hinc  fluxit  ad  isto»]  *  Hinc '  is  the  Sybaris  of  Juvenal'8  tirae.  Rhodes 
'  from  this  time.'  *  Istos '  is  a  conjectural  was  not  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  till 
reading  of  some  antiquity.  Most  MSS.  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  who  made  it  and 
have  Histros  or  Istros,  from  which  the  thc  islands  of  the  Aegean  into  a  Provincia 
reading  of  the  text  has  been  derived.  P.  Insularum ;  but  the  Rhodians  formed  an 
has  Indos,  and  Jahn  has  adopted  it.  What  allianoe  with  Rome  as  early  as  the  war  of 
Indos  can  havc  to  do  here  I  cannot  say.  As  Attalus  with  Philip  III.  (b.c.  197),  in 
to  '  perit,'  see  v.  559.  [Ribbeck,  v.  295  :  which  the  Romans  gave  the  King  of  Per- 
'  hinc  fluxit  Aminsos  £t  Sybaris  sollers,  gamum  their  help.  Its  celebrity  for  works 
&c.']  of  art,   statues  and  paintings,  surpassed 

296.  JSt  Sifhari»  collet,'^  The  Romans  that  of  any  other  place.  Miletus  contri- 
dated  with  truth  the  detenoration  of  their  buted  tbe  finest  woollen  maunfactures  to 
morals  from  their  first  intimate  intercourse  the  Inxury  of  Rome.  The  character  of  the 
with  the  Qreek  colonies.  (See  note  on  Hor.  Tarentines  was  uot  less  notorious  than  that 
Epp.  ii.  1.  156,  "Qraecia  capta  ferum  vic-  of  their  neighbours  of  Sybaris.  Their  life 
torcm  cepit.")  The  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  one  holiday.  Their  calendar  is  said  to 
its  annexation  to  Rome  as  a  province,  gave  have  contained  more  festivals  than  there 
tlie  first  heavy  blow  to  the  severity  of  the  are  days  in  the  year.  See  notc  on  Hor.  S. 
olden  time.  And  when  the  cities  of  Magna  ii.  4.  34,  "  moUe  Tarentum."  Elsewhere 
Graecia  were  reduced,  and  still  more  whcn  he  calls  it  '^imbelle '  (Epp.  i.  7. 45). 

the  kingdom  of  Attalus  became  a  Roman  304.  Quum   hibitur  conchaf']     "  When 

province,  the  habits  of  luxury,  for  which  the  drunken  wretches  pour  the  wine  into 

the  lonian  Greeks  in  particular  were  noto-  the  oil  cup  and  drink  out  of  that,  and  don't 

rious,  were  imported  with  the  wealth  re-  know  the  difference,"  which  is  Forcellini'8 

quired  for  their  indulgence.  On  this  subject  explanation.     '  Concha '  was  a  shell-shaped 

and  the  evils  that  flowed  into  Rome  from  vessel  of  various  kinds,  and  used  for  various 

Eastem  Asia  throngh  the  province  of  Syria,  purposes.   Horace  has  "  concha  saiis  puri " 

we   have  a  good  deal  in  the  3rd  Satire,  (S.  i.  3.  14),  and  "funde  capacibus  un- 

▼.  58,  sqq.     On  the  condition  of  the  pro-  gruenta  de  conchis  "  (C.  ii.  7.  22).     Pliny 

yince  Asia  and  its  relations  with  Rome,  see  (H.  N.  xiii.  3)  has  some  good  remarks  upon 

Long^s  Excursus,  Cic.  Orat.  vol.  ii.  p.  285.  the  extravagant  use  of  porfumes,  which  he 

Cicero  speaks  of   it  as  **  tam  corruptrice  says  are  the  most  superfluous  of  all  luxu- 

provincia,"  Ep.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1.  6.  ries,  and  adds,  **  At,  hercule,  jam  quidam 

The  ancient  Greek  town  of  Sybaris,  near  etiam  in  potns  addunt ;  tantique  amaritudo 

the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  had  ceaised  to  exist  est  ut  odore  prodig^  ftiiantur  ex  ntraque 

long  before  the  Romans  had  crossed  the  parte  corporis." 
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I  nunc  et  dubita  qua  sorbeat  aera  sanna 

Tullia,  quid  dicat  notae  eollactia  Maurae, 

Maura  Pudicitiae  veterem  quum  praeterit  aram; 

Noctibus  hic  ponunt  lecticas,  micturiimt  hic, 

Effigiemque  Deae  longis  siphonibus  implent,  3lo 

Inque  vices  equitant  ac  Luna  teste  moventur. 

Inde  domos  abeimt :  tu  calcas  luce  reversa 

Conjugis  urinam  magnos  visurus  amicos. 

Nota  Bonae  secreta  Deae,  quum  tibia  lumbos 

Incitat  et  comu  pariter  vinoque  feruntur  315 

Attonitae  crinemque  rotant  ululantque  Priapum 

Maenades.     O  quantus  tunc  illis  mentibus  ardor 

Concubitus !  quae  vox  saltante  libidine  !  quantus 

IUe  meri  veteris  per  crura  madentia  torrens ! 

Lenonum  ancillas  posita  Saufeia  corona  320 

Provocat  et  toUit  pendentis  pra^mia  coxae  : 

Ipsa  Medullinae  fluctum  crissantis  adorat. 

Pabnam  inter  dominas  virtus  natalibus  aequat. 

Nil  ibi  per  ludum  simulabitur :  omnia  fient 

Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  frigidus  aevo  325 

Laomedontiades  et  Nestoris  hemia  possit. 

Tunc  prurigo  morae  impatiens,  tunc  femina  simplex. 

It  toto  pariter  repetitus  clamor  ab  antro  : 

806.  Inuno  et  dMhita]    "Qo  now  and  S16.  Attonitae  crinemqMe  rotitnt']    'At- 

doubt  when  yon  are  told  with  what  a  sneer  tonitae '  is.  the  proper  word  for  inspiration, 

Tullia  snuffs  the  air."    The  order  of  these  like  ififipSyrnros,    Horace  says,  '*  Temos 

verses  varies  in  the  MSS.,  807  and  306  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet  Vates  "  (C.  iiL 

chang^ng  places  in  a  very  few.     Jahn  and  19.  14).    Priapus  and  Dionysus  were  con- 

Buperti    [and    Ribbeck J    have    foUowed  founded  in  the  older  Greek  legends,  and  so 

Achaintre   in;  that  arrangement.     Hcin-  they  are  here.     Their  worship,  however, 

rich  keeps  to  the  common  reading,  which  was  distinct  in  historical  times.  Respecting 

there  is  no  necessity  for  changing.    P.  and  that  of  Priapus,  who  was  the  protector  of 

three  of  Achaintre'8  M  SS.  omit  307.  '  Col-  gardens  and  orchards»  and  also  of  flocks  and 

hictia '  b  a  '  foster-sister.'    *  Collactanea '  herds,  and  who  represented  the  prindple  of 

18  a  form  of  the  same  word  found  in  the  fertility,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  8.  1,  '*01im 

jurists.     See  Forcellini,  who  shows  from  truncus  eram  ficulnus."    The  MSS.  and 

inscriptions  in  Qruter  that '  collactia/  not  editions  vary  between  Priapi  and  PViapo, 

'  colk&ctea '  as  many  MSS.  have  it,  is  the  which  last  appears  in  most.  'U]ulantque'is 

right  form,  though  he  gives  both.     Col-  in  thcse  changed  to '  ululante,'  which  must 

latia,  a  proper  name,  is  the  reading  of  havebeendonebecausePriapowasnotunder- 

nearlv  aU  the   old  editions.    As  to  the  stood.   It  must  orig^inally  have  been  Priapo 

temples  of  Pudicitia,  see  note  on  v.  1  of  for  Priapom,  which  caseUuperti  and  Hein- 

this  Satire.    '  Maura '  is  brought  in  again  rich  prefer.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  MSS. 

in  S.  X.  224.  reading.   [Ribbeck  and  Jahn  have  'Priapi;' 

313.  magno8  visurut  amicoa.']    That  is  and  Ribbeck  omits  v.  323.] 

at  the  early  <  salutatio  '  (S.  i.  95.  127).  328.  It  toto]  [Ribbeck  and  Jahn  have 

314.  Nota  Bonae  secreta  Deae,']  **  No-  '  ac  pariter  toto/  and  a  oomma  aiter  '  sim- 
torious  are  the  good  goddess'  secret  rites."  plex ;'  and  in  v.  832,  Ribbcck  has  '  veniet ' 
On  thesc,  see  S.  ii.  86,  sqq.  for  *  veuit  et.'] 
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''  Jam  fas  est ;  admitte  viros/'     Jam  dormit  adulter  : 

IUa  jubet  sumpto  juvenem  pnJperare  cueidlo.  330 

Si  nihil  est  servis  incurritur.     Abstuleris  spem 

Servorum,  venit  et  eonductus  aquarius.     Hic  si 

Quaeritur  et  desunt  homines,  mora  nidla  per  ipsam 

Quo  minus  imposito  clunem  summittat  asello. 

Atque  utinam  ritus  veteres  et  publica  saltem  335 

His  intacta  malis  agerentur  sacra  :  sed  omnes 

Noverunt  Mauri  atque  Indi,  quae  psaltria  penem 

Majorem  quam  sunt  duo  Caesaris  Anticatones 

Illuc,  testiculi  sibi  conscius  unde  fugit  mus 

Intulerit,  ubi  velari  pictura  jubetur  340 

Quaecunque  alterius  sexas  imitata  figuram  est. 

Et  quis  timc  hominum  contemptor  numinis  ?  aut  quis 

Simpuvium  ridere  Numae  nig^umque  catinum 

Et  Vaticano  fragiles  de  monte  patellas 

Ausus  erat  ?     Sed  nunc  ad  quas  non  Clodius  aras  ?       345 

Audio  quid  veteres  olim  moneatis  amici. 
''  Pone  seram,  cohibe.^'     Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes  ?     Cauta  est  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor. 
Jamque  eadem  summis  pariter  minimisque  libido : 
Nec  melior  silicem  pedibus  quae  conterit  atrum  350 

Quam  quae  longorum  vehitur  cervice  Syrorum. 

387.  Noveruni  Mauri  atque  Indi,']  'All  poured.    Another  form  of   the   word  is 

the  world  knows/    The  'psaltria'  referred  'simpulam/    'Nigrnm  catinnm'  means  a 

to  18  Clodius,  Cicero's  profligate  adversary,  '  coarse  dish  of  clay/  of  which  also  the 

who  in  A.u.c.  692  got  himself  introduced,  paterae  were  made.    They  are  all  meant 

dressed  as  a  female  musician,  into  a  room  to  represent  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 

in  Caesar^s  house,  where  the  mysteries  of  worship.     'Vaticano  monte'  is  only  a  way 

Bona  Dea  wci^e  being  celebrated.    His  ob-  of  speaking.    The  chiy  that  made  the  cup 

ject  was  to  keep  an  assignation  with  Pom-  was  got  he  means  in  the  neighbourhood» 

peia,  Caesar^s  wife.    The  two  verses  before  and  a  rude  native  artist  made  it. 

this  (335,  sq.)  Heinrich  considers  spurious  846.  olim  moneatis  amici.']  'Olim'  means 

[and  they  are  omitted  by  Ribbeck].  that  long  since  his  old  experienced  friends 

838.  auo  Caesaris  Aniicaiones']  Cicero  had  been  inclined  to  advise  this  course. 

wrote  a  book  in  praise  of  Cato  of  Utica,  to  AU  the  time  he  has  been  going  on  exposing 

which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  in  two  the  women,  they  had  been  saying,  "  Why 

books,  called  Anticato.    Suetonius  men-  don't  you  put  locks  upon  them,  and  keep 

tions  it  (Caes.  c.  56),  and  Qellius  quotes  them  under  restraint  ?**    This  seems  to  be 

from  it  (iv.  c.  16).     Cicero  also  refers  to  the  meaning.   (See  S.  iv.  96.)    [P.  and  Rib- 

the  work  occasionally.    It  seems  to  have  beck  have  'prohibe'  in  phice  of  *cohibe.'] 

been  very  abusive.    ("  Ejus  vituperationis  The  next  words,  "  Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 

quam  Csesar  scripsit  de  Catone,"  Cic.  ad  Custodes,"  have  a  proverbial  air.     They  at 

Att.  xii.  41.)  least  are  so  uscd  now,  and  express  a  great 

342.  JEt  quis  tunc  hominum]  'Tunc'is  deal. 

emphatic,  and  means  '  in  the  oldcn  time.'  349.    Jamque    eadem]    [This  verse  is 

But  now,  he  says,  there  is  a  Clodius  for  omitted  by  Ribbcck.] 

cvenr  altar.     *  Simpuvium '  was  a  sort  of  350.    silicem   pedibus    quae    conterit] 

eartnen  cup  out  of  which  libation^  were  High  and  low  are  all  as  bad  one  as  the 
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Ut  spectet  ludos  conducit  Ogulnia  vestem, 
Condueit  comites,  sellam,  cervical,  amicas, 
Nutricem,  et  flavam  cui  det  mandata  puellam. 
Haec  tamen  argenti  superest  quodcunque  paterni  355 

Levibus  athletis  ac  vasa  novissima  donat. 
Multis  res  angusta  domi  est :  sed  nulla  pudorem 
Paupertatis  habet,  nec  se  metitur  ad  illum 
Quem  dedit  haec  posuitque  modum.     Tamen  utile  quid  sit 
Prospiciunt  aliquando  viri,  frigusque  famemque  36o 

Formica  tandem  quidam  expavere  magistra. 
Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  femina  censum, 
At  velut  exhausta  redivivus  pullulet  arca 
Nummus  et  e  pleno  toUatur  semper  acervo, 
Non  unquam  reputant  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constent.       365 

Sunt  quas  eunuchi  imbelles  ac  mollia  semper 
Oscula  delectent  et  desperatio  barbae, 
Et  quod  abortivo  non  est  opus.     I^a  voluptas 
Summa  tamen,  quod  jam  calida  matura  juventa 
Inguina  traduntur  medicis,  jam  pectine  nigro.  370 

Ergo  spectatos  ac  jussos  crescere  primum 
Testiculos,  postquam  coeperunt  esse  bilibres, 
Tonsoris  damno  tantum  rapit  Heliodorus. 
Conspicuus  longe  cunctisque  notabilis  intrat 
Balnea,  nec  dubie  custodem  vitis  et  horti  375 

Provocat  a  domina  factus  spado.     Dormiat  ille 

other»  the  girl  who  tramps  along  the  pave-  59,  n.    See  Casauhon  on  TheophraBtus, 

ment    or    the    fine    hidy    in    her    chair.  Char.  xxiL    The  Og^Inii  were  a  plebeian 

' Atrum  silicem '  is  the  lava  pavement.    Li-  gens,  who  became  '  nobiles '  through  the 

bumian  slaves  nre  spoken  of  as  bearers  in  brothers  Q.  and  Cn.,  who  as  tribunes  of  the 

8.  iii.  240 :  **  ingcuti  curret  super  ora  Li-  plebs  carried  a  law  affecting  the  number 

bnmo."    Here  we  have  Syrians,  who  may  and  election  of  pontifis  and  augurs  in  the 

be  auy  Eastems,  for  the  naine  is  general.  year  a.u.c.  454,  and  afterwards  became 

362.  Ut  tpectet  ludoi\  He  now  oomes  Curule  Aediles.     (Livv,  x.  6,  sqq.)     <Vasa 

to  the  extravagance  of  women  indulging  novissima '  is  like  Poliio*s  *  novissimus  an- 

themselves  with  fashionable  amusements  nulus '  (xi.  42),  the  last  he  had. 

in  a  style  beyond  their  means  and  con-  361.  Fortnica  tandem]   This  is  the  old 

dition.    The  woman  he  speaks  of  hires  fablo  of  the  ant  laying  up  stores  fbr  the 

every  thing,  even  to  her  dress,  to  make  a  winter.     He  says  sometimes  afler  long  ex- 

figure  in  at  the  play.    The  extravagant  perience  and  at  the  last  hour  (tandem)  the 

dressing  of  the  men  has  been  spoken  of  husbands  try  to  lay  by  a  little  against  a 

before,  S.  iii.  180:  "Hic  ultra  vires  habitus  rainy  day,  as  we  say.    But  the  wives  never 

nitor."    As  to  *  sella,'  see  i.  64,  n.     '  Cer-  considcr  how  much  thcir  pleasures  are  to 

vical '   is  a  pillow  to  support  the  head.  cost,  and  secm  to  thiuk  monoy  g^ws  like 

Women  of  fashion  seldom  went  out  with-  trees,  and  is  better  for  lopping.     Heinrich 

out  a  train  of  female  slaves  and  dependants  tliinks  v.  362  should  come  after  364. 

like  their   husbands.    Hence  the    terms  363.  At  velut^  [P.,  Jahn,  and  Bibbeck 

'deducere/  'reducere.*    Sce  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  have  *ac  velut.*J 
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Cum  domina :  sed  tu  jam  durum^  Fostume^  jamque 
Tondendum  eunueho  Bromium  committere  noli. 

Si  gaudet  cantu  nullius  fibula  durat 
Vocem  vendentis  Praetoribus ;  organa  semper  380 

In  manibus ;  densi  radiant  testudine  tota 
Sardonyches ;  crispo  numerantur  pectine  chordae, 
Quo  tener  Hedymeles  operam  dedit :  hunc  tenet,  hoc  se 
Solatur  gratoque  indulget  basia  plectro. 
Quaedam  de  numero  Lamiarum  ac  nominis  alti  385 

Cum  farre  et  vino  Janum  Vestamque  rogabat, 
An  Capitolinam  deberet  Pollio  quercimi 

880.  Vocemvendentis  Praetoribut ;"]  See  '  Kamerantur '  is  the  reading  of  all  the 

S.  viii.  194,  n.     He  tums  to  the  woman  MSS.    Jahn  g^ves  'pulsanti'  as  thc  read- 

whose  taste  lies  in  mosic  and  mosicians»  ing  of  the  Scholiast.  "  CH«po ;  ebumoBcili- 

and  says  none  of  these  can  withstand  her  cet  pectine  quicrigpetetagitetcordas;  aut 

advances.    She  always  carries  about  the  scutulatoetpulcro."  Itissupposedhisword 

harp  of  her  favourite,  whom  he  calls  Hedy-  'agitet'  refers  to  'pulsantur'  or  'vibrantur' 

meles  (rfih  fitXot),  and  plays  upon  it  and  in  the  text.   (MarkLand  ad  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5. 

kisses  it  in  the  absence  of  its  owner.     He  64.)  Jahnedits  'pulsantur.'  But  'numeran- 

describes  it  as  set  all  round  with  stones.  tur'isnotlikelj  to  havebeeninvented.    It 

Cicero  describes  a  '  citharoedus'  as  coming  means  that  nnmbers  are  brought  from  the 

before  thc  audience  "  optime  vestitus,  palla  chords  by  the  striking  of  the '  pecten.'   [In 

inaurata  indutus,  cum  chlamyde  purpurea  v.  383  J  ahn  and  Ribbeck  have  '  operas ' 

coloribus  variis  intexta,    et  cum   corona  from  P.  and  other  MSS.] 

aurea  magnis  fulgentibus  gemmis  illumi-  385.  Quaedam  de  numero  Lamiarum'] 

nata,  citharam  tenens  exomatissimam,  auro  He  says  some  noble  lady  once  upon  a  iime 

et  ebore  distinctam,  ipse  praeterea  forma  ofiered  sacrifice  to  Janus  and   Vesta  to 

et  specie  et  statura  apposita  ad  dignitatem  "  leam  whcther  her  favourite  musiciau  would 

(ad  Herenn.  iv.  47).    l'he  '  sardonyx/  the  win  the  crown  at  the  games.    As  to  the 

stone  most  frequently  used  for  gems,  Pliny  Lamiae,  see  note  on  iv.  154.    As  to  the 

(xxxvii.   6)  says  was    first  brought   into  'salted   cake'   (far,  mola  salsa),  see  note 

fashion  by  the  elder  Scipio,  and  from  tliat  ou  Hor.   C.   iii.  23.   20 :    "  Farre  pio  et 

time  became  very  highly  esteemed.    The  saliente  mica."    Janus    was    worshipped 

bottom  of  thc  lyre,  the  original  conception  first  of  all  the  gods  (as  explained  more 

of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  de-  fully  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  20,  **  Matutine  pater 

rived  from  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  con-  seu  Jane  libentius  audis"),  and  Vesta  last, 

tinued  to  late  times  to  be  made  of  that  which  Cioero  explains  thus :  "  Yis  ejus  ad 

material.     (See  Dict.  Ant.>  '  Lyra.')    As  aras  et  focos  pertinet.    Itaque  in  ea  Dea 

to  the  different  sorts  of  music^  instm-  quae  est  rerum  custos  iutimaram,  omnis  et 

ments  that  went  by  the  generol  name  of  precatio  et  sacrificatio  extrema  est."    (De 

'organa,'   see    Forcellini.     *Pecten'   and  Nat.   Deor.    ii.    27.)     Juvenal    thereforo 

'plectmm'  were  both   used  to  signify  a  makes  his  woman  pray  to  all  the  gods  at 

small  staff  with  which  the  strings  were  once,  from  Janus  to  Vesta. 

commonly   stmck,  though  it  seems  the  For  ^nominis  alti'  the  Scholiast   had 

fingers  were  used  sometimes  without  it.  '  nominis  Appi/  and  he  adds  *  Appiam  sig- 

See  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  647  :  "  Jamque  eadem  nificat.'    But,  as  Cramer  says,  '  ac '  must 

digitis,  jam  jiectine  pulsat  ebumo."    And  in  that  case  be  '  aut,'  and  then  the  verse  is 

Persius,   vL   2  :    "  Jamne  lyra  et  tetrico  weakened.    Jahn  has  <  Appi,'  and  Ruperti 

vivunt  tibi  peccine  chordae  ?  "    The  latter  approves. 

is   the  Greek   name  for  the  same  thing  387.  An  Capitolinam']   Suetonius  says 

(from  TA^crcrctv),  the  other  is  taken  from  a  of  Domitian  (Vit.  Domit.  c.  4),  *'  Instituit 

comparison  of  this  instrumcnt  with   the  quinquennale    certamen    Capitolino    Jovi 

comb  which  weavers  use.    See  Dict.  Ant.,  triplex,  musicum,  equestre,  gymnicum  et 

*  Tela.'     *  Crispo,'  Foroellini  says,  is  'celeri  aliquanto  plurium  quam  nunc  est  corona* 

et  crispante,' '  quick  and  darting.'  tomm.    Certabant  etiam  et  prosa  oratione 
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Sperare  et  fidibus  promittere.     Quid  ^Eiceret  plus 

Aegrotante  viro,  medicis  quid  tristibus  erga 

Filiolum  ?     Stetit  ante  aram,  nec  turpe  putavit  390 

Pro  cithara  velare  caput,  dictataque  verba 

Pertulit  ut  mos  est,  et  aperta  palluit  agna. 

Dic  mihi  nunc  quaeso,  dic,  antiquissime  Divum, 

Respondes  his,  Jane  pater  ?     Magna  otia  caeli : 

Non  est,  ut  video,  non  est  quod  agatur  apud  vos.  395 

Haec  de  comoedis  te  consulit ;  illa  tragoedum 

Commendare  volet :  varicosus  fiet  haruspex. 

Sed  cantet  potius  quam  totam  pervolet  urbem 
Audax  et  coetus  possit  quam  ferre  virorum 
Cumque  paludatis  ducibus  praesente  marito  400 

Ipsa  loqui  recta  facie  strictisque  mamillis. 
Haec  eadem  novit  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe ; 

Graece  Latineqae ;  ac  praeter  citUaroedos  393.  antiquistime  Divum,']  See  the  note 

chorocitliaristaeqaoqaeetpsilocitharistae.",  on  Horace»  S.  ii.  6.  20,  referred  to  on  v. 

The  crown  waa  of  oak  leaves.    So  Martial  385.    '  Antiquissimus '  here  is  '  foremost.' 

sajg  (iv.  54) :  **  Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque 

tir\     '  rv       •     1«     «i.       i.'  labores  Instituunt "  (Hor.  1.  c). 

Et  ment«  pnma  cingere  fronde  comas.  j^  Lucretta».  say.  (S.  i.  5.  101) : 

Thege  gamegwhich  Nerocelebrated.  thongh  „ . „-_„_.  ^,-8  didid  secnmm 

perhapg  Domitian  6iBt  in«tituted  them  as  a  «ffera    ernm 

«gnUr  quinqnennial  practia^   were  con-  ^^  j   » ;j  ^j^  ^^.^j  ^^        ^^  . ^ 

SS^^^Stribit  tS:mt.t>!^LnT~-        -^'  -  «^to  -«  ^'^  *«*>•- 
«Pro  CapitolinU  quid  enim  tibi  «>lrere    JlffnrlS.^^t^f a^f^ 

f\^:A^^'t>..^..^  A»«.i:.  v,»..^  ™      much  in  attendance  on  these  women. 
Qad  pro  Tarpeuie  frondi»  honore  po-        ggg   ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  j,^^  ^^  ^,^. 

^^'     ^  racter  is  that  of  a  bold  masculine  woman 

P(dlio  is  mentioned  in  the  next  Satire,  v.  who  thrusts  herself  into  the  companj  and 

176.     It  was  the  name  of  a  living  masi-  business  of  men ;  a  busybody  who  knows 

cian,  for  Martial  mentions  him.     *  Sperare  every  oue's  affairs ;  a  gossip  who  is  fami* 

et  fidibus  promittere,'  is  like  Lucan,  viL  liar  with  all  the  news,  running  about  the 

758 :  tOMm  to  pick  up  the  iast  reports.   [Ribbeck 

tirt  «v    m       .         .X       1  A^i,    omits  from  the  text  w.  398 — 412.     In 

^^  ""^  <le.pondent    ^    399^  ^^  ^^^   j^  j^^^  .q^.   ^^ 

^°'^'"  ..R»™»"»   promiserit   omnia  '^^-'^^^^  ^ij^]   The  'palnda. 

P        *®*  mentum'  was  a  cloak  wom   by  snperior 

891.  Pro  cithara  velare  caput,']  **  For  a  officers.    It  was  loosely  thrown  over  one 

mere  player  to  put  on  the  veil,"  the  usual  shoulder,  and  fastened  with  a  clasp  over 

custom  in  sacrifices.    The  priest  in  attend-  the  other,  so  as  always  to  leave  one  arm 

ance  recited  the  usual  form  of  prayer  (car-  bare,   or  it  fell  over  the  back,  the  chisp 

men)  and  the  suppliant  repeated  it  aftcr  shifting  round  to  the  throat,  as  in   the 

him.     '  Pertnlit '  means,  as  Heinrich  says,  figures  given  in  Smith's   Dict.  Ant.  snb 

repeats  these  tedious  formulae  with  all  pa-  verb.     (See  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5. 13,  '  quum 

tience  from   beginning  to  end.     *  Aperta  paludatus  excipit,'  Long's  note.)     '  Strictis 

palluit  agna '  expresses  her  anxiety  as  she  mamillis '  Heinrich  explains,  '  exstantibus, 

looks  into  the  entrails  of  the  lamb,  and  nudis,'   *  mit   unbedecktem   Busen.'     **  E 

expects  the  declaration  of  the  haruspex.  sinu  exsertis  et  patentibus.    Sic  dicimus 
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Quid  Seres,  quid  Thrae^  agant ;  secreta  novercae 
Et  pueri ;  quis  amet^  quis  diripiatur  adulter. 
Dicet  quis  viduam  praegnantem  fecerit  et  quo  405 

Mense ;  quibus  verbis  concumbat  quaeque,  modis  quot. 
Instantem  regi  Armenio  Parthoque  cometen 
Prima  videt ;  famam  rumoresque  illa  recentes 
Excipit  ad  portas ;  quosdam  facit,  isse  Niphaten 
In  populos  magnoque  illic  cuncta  arva  teneri  410 

Diluvio ;  nutare  urbes^  subsidere  terras^ 
Quocunque  in  trivio,  cuicimque  est  obvia,  narrat. 
Nec  tamen  id  vitium  magis  intolerabile  quam  quae 

strictum  gladium  pro  eTaginato  "  (Valla).  407.  Instantem  regi  Armenio']  Armenia 

It  seems  to  mean  this,  and  the  word  is  uscd  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  hy  Tra- 

like  '  strictus  ensis/  a  sword  unsbeathed.'  jan,  who  went  in  person  at  tbe  head  of  a 

Aa  the  woman  is  in  the  company  of  soldiers  large  army  into  that  country,  and  deposed 

this  way  of  speaking  is  not  inappropriate.  the  king,  Parthumasiris,  who  was  a  Par- 

The  commentators  and  translators  gene-  thian»  and  had  beeu  placed  on  the  throne 

rally    understand     *  strictis '     as    '  bare.'  of  Armenia  by  Cbosroes,  King  of  Parthia, 

Ruperti  follows  Britannicus,  who  explains  expelling  the  reigning  king,  Exedares,  who 

it  as  "  ita  coarctatis  ut  in  summo  natent  had  been  king  from  a.d.  78,  and  was  re- 

sinu."     Tbe  Scboliast  has  *'adbuc  exstanti-  stored  by  Trajan,  a.d.  106.    Lipsius  (Epis- 

bus  vel  sine  sudore."     He  alludes  to  the  tolicae  Quaestiones,  iv.  20),  discussing  the 

variant  *  siccis '  wbich  appears  in  P.  and  age  of  Juvenal,  infers   from  tbis  passage 

several  good  MSS.,  and  is  taken  into  tbe  that  he  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Tngan,  and 

text  by  Jabn.     [Ribbeck  bas  *  siccis.']  that  he  bere  refers  to  bis  expedition.   Se- 

403.  Qifui  Serea,  quid  Thracee  agant ;]  veral  comets  are  recorded  in  tbe  reigna 

Tbis  is  as  mucb  as  to  say  she  knew  what  about  tbis  time ;  and  Suetonius  mentions 

no  one  else  cared  to  know.     Horace  speaks  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  whicb  tbe 

of  the  Seres  as  an  indeftnite  sort  of  people  emperor  said  in  jest  that  it  bad  sometbing 

far  away   in  the  East :    "  Sive  .subjectos  to  do  witb  tbe  Partbian  king,  "Qui  capil- 

orientis  orae  Seras  et  Indos  "  (C.  i.  12.  55).  latus  esset."     (Vesp.  24.)    The  particular 

He  tbinks  it  very  unnecessary  for  Maeoe-  allusion,  if  any,  cannot  be  determined.    It 

nas  to  trouble  bimself  about  may  be  to  tbe  expedition  of  Trajan  or  to 

«  Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro  menia  dfd  ^t^ve^be^RJS^a^!^^^^  fc^uUe 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  .di^cors."  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  f^^  ^^^^  expedition. 

\}u.  ui.  Al.  Z7.;  ^  quotdamfacU,  isee  mphaten^   Ni- 

See  notes  on  those  places  and  on  C.  iv.  15.  pbates  is  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia, 

23 :  "Non  Seres  infidive  Persao."  *  Thraces '  part  of  tbe  range  of  Taurus.    Some  of  the 

stands  for  tbe  remoter  Scytbian  tribes,  Latin  poets  speak  of  it  as  the  name  of  a 

about  wbom  the  Romans  did  not  trouble  river,  and  so  Juvenal  supposed  it  to  be. 

themselves  much.    '  Secreta '  means  the  in-  (See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  9.  20,  '  rigidum 

trigues  between  a  stepmother  and  her  step-  Nipbaten.')    The  woman  stands  at  the  city 

Bon.     For  'diripiatnr '  M.  and  a  good  manv  gates,  and  picks  up  all  sorts  of  travellers' 

MSS.  and  editions  have  *  decipiatur,'  which  lies,  about  floods  and  eartbquakes  in  distant 

most  of  tbe  translators  bave  followed.    P.  parts,  and   so  forth,  and  retails  tbem  to 

has  ^  diripiatur,'  which  is  the  true  reading.  every  one  sbe   meets  as  the  news  of  the 

It  means  tom  to  pieces  among  the  women,  day.    '  Facit/  *  sbe  makes  out ;'  part  of  ber 

each  trying  to  secure  bim,  as  in  Persius  ii.  news  sbe  invents. 

37,  "  Puellae  hunc  rapiant ;"  and  Martial  413.  Nec  tamen  id  vitium']     He  saystbe 

vii.  76,  to  a  parasite  who  was  a  iavourite  .  gossip  is  not  so  bad  as  the  hot-tempered 

among  the  rich  :  violent  creature  who   flies  into  a  passion 

and  gets  black  in  the  face  with  rage  if  a  dog 

"  Quod  te  diripiunt  potcntiores  barlu  and  breaks  ber  rest,  and  bids  tbe 

Per  convivia,  porticus,  theatra."  poor  beast  and  bis  master  be  cruelly  flogged. 
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Vicinos  humiles  rapere  et  concidei^  loris 

Exorata  solet.     Nam  si  latratibus  alti  4 1 5 

Rumpuntur  somni^  '^  Pustes  huc  ocius/'  inquit^ 

"Afferte/^  atque  illis  dominum  jubet  ante  feriri, 

Deinde  canem.     Gravis  occursu,  teterrima  vultu, 

Balnea  nocte  subit ;  conchas  et  castra  moveri 

Nocte  jubet ;  magno  gaudet  ^udare  tumultu,  420 

Quum  lassata  gravi  ceciderunt  brachia  massa, 

Callidus  et  cristae  digitos  impressit  aliptes 

Ac  summum  dominae  femur  exclamare  coegit. 

Convivae  miseri  interea  somnoque  fameque 

Urgentur :  tandem  illa  venit  rubicundula,  totum  425 

Oenophorum  sitiens,  plena  quod  tenditur  uma 

Admotum  pedibus,  de  quo  sextarius  alter 

Ducitur  ante  cibum  rabidam  facturus  orexin, 

Dum  redit  et  loto  terram  ferit  intestino. 

Marmoribus  rivi  properant,  aurata  Falemum  430 

Pelvis  olet :  nam  sic,  tanquam  alta  in  dolia  longus 

Deciderit  serpens,  bibit  et  vomit.     Ergo  maritus 

Nauseat  atque  oculis  bilem  substringit  opertis. 

Illa  tamen  gravior,  quae  quum  discumbere  coepit 
Laudat  Virgilium,  periturae  ignoscit  Elissae,  435 

Committit  vates  et  comparat ;  inde  Maronem  , 
Atque  alia  parte  in  trutina  suspendit  Homerum. 
Cedunt  grammatici,  vincuntur  rhetores,  omnis 

'  Exorata '  means  thongh  they  beg  to  be  disgnsting  her  hnsband.    '  Oenophoras '  is 

let  off.     [Ribbeck  omits  this  verse ;  and  in  a  general  name  for  any  wine-vessel.     It  is 

V.  415  ho  has  '  exertata '  for  '  exorata.']  here  said  to  be  fiUed  to  the  brim  (tenditnr) 

419.  Balnea  nocte  subit ;]     She  goes  to  with  an  entire '  nma.'  *  Admotnm  pedibos ' 

bathe  hite  in  the  evening,  and  keeps  her  means  only  that  it  was  put  before  her ;  but 

guests  waiting  for  dinner.  'Conchas' means  '  admotnm '  implies  that  it  was  hirge  and 

the  *oil-cup*  (see  v.  304).    'Castra  mo-  heavy.  '  Dum  redit '  is  the  reading  ofnearly 

veri '  expresses  the  fiiss  she  makes,  as  im-  all  the  MSS.     '  Cum '  appears  in  two  ac- 

perious  women  will.    Her  preparations  for  cording  to  Ruperti  (Var.  Lect.),  and   it 

a  bath  were  like  moving  a  camp.     '  Su-  would  seem  better  suited  to  the  sense. 

dare '  refers  to  the  vapour-bath,  '  Massa,'  434.  Illa  tamen  graviory']   He  oonsiders 

to  dumb-bells   used  afler  bathing.     The  a  greater  nuisanoe  than  any  of  the  fore- 

woman  had  a  man  to  rub  her  dry.  going  a  clever woman,  who  ^ves  her  opinion 

425.   tandem  illa   venit  rubicundHlaf']  and  lays  down  the  law,  criticizing  the  poeta 

She  comes  back  glowing  with  her  bath,  and  and  comparing  them  so  loud  and  iast  that 

chIIs  for  wine,  ready  to  drink  off  a  whole  no  one  can  g^t  in  a  word.    As  to  '  discum- 

'  urna/  which  was  24  sextarii,  or  abont  12  bere,'  see  S.  v.  12. 

quarts.     Of  this  she  drinks  off  two  pints  ,     435.  periturae  ignoscit  Elistae,']     She 

(sextarius  alter)  before  dinner,  to  get  up  a  pities  poor  Dido,  and  forgives  her  faults. 

ravenous  appetite  {Spt^t^),    Tliis  is  thrown  She  matches  ('  oommittit/  see  i.  163)  Vir- 

up  again,  and  with  it  the  oontents  of  her  gil  and  Homer,  and  puts  them  in  the  scales 

stomach,  dirtying  the  marble  floor,  and  together.  '  Trutina '  was  the  general  name 
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Turba  tacet :  nec  causidicus^  nec  praeco  loquatur, 

Altera  nec  mulier  :  verborum  tanta  cadit  vis,  440 

Tot  pariter  pelves,  tot  tintinnabula  dicas 

Pulsari.     Jam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  aera  fatiget : 

Una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  lunae. 

Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis  : 

Nam  quae  docta  nimis  cupit  et  facunda  videri,  445 

Crure  tenus  medio  timicas  succingere  debet, 

Caedere  Silvano  porcum,  quadrante  lavari. 

Non  habeat  matrona  tibi  quae  juncta  recumbit 


for  scales,  of  which  the  Romans  commonly  ought  not  to  he  too  learned ;  for  she  who 

used  the  libra,  which  is  here  referred  to,  a  seeks  to  be  so  had  better  come  ont  as  if 

babince  with  two  dishes,  and  the  statera  or  man  at  onoe.    AU  that  follows  illostrates 

steel-yard.    *  Grammatici '  waa  the  narae  of  this  excess.     Wbether  Javenal  wrote  the 

all  teachers  of  Langnages,  as '  rhetores '  was  line  or  not  is  another  question.    Heinrich 

of  teachers  of  rhetoric,  both  ordinary  parts  tbinks  he  did  not,  but  that  the  monks  did. 

of  a  Boman^B  edncation  after  as  well  as  Heinrich  aiso  thinks  vv.  445—447  shonld 

dnring  his  school-days.    See  Hor.  Epp.  i.  oome  afler  466.     [Ribbeck  places  v.  444 

19.  40,  n.  and  the  three  following  verses  afber  v.  456, 

439.  nec  causidicus,  nec  praeco']     As  to  and  this  is  a  better  place  for  them.]   'Nam' 

the  *  causidici,'  see  note  on  S.  i.  32.    These  must  have  some  meaning.     If  v.  444  is 

people  are  put  with  the  criers  because  like  spurious,  as  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  it  is,  it 

them  they  have  good  Inngs,  but  they  give  may  have  been  substituted  for  some  other. 

way  to  the  chattering  woman  who  talks  so  Whetber  this  be  so  or  not '  nam '  may  be 

loud  that  every  word  she  utters  is  like  the  used,  as  it  sometimes  is,  only  to  carry  on 

clatter  of  a  metal  basin  or  a  bell.     [Jahn  the  sense  (see  note  on  v.  185,  above). 

and  Rib'^*»ck  have  •  lonnetiT.*]  446.  Crure  tenue  medio]  As  the  Scho- 

442.  Jam  nemo  tuhas,']    <<!No  one  need  liast  says,  "  hoc  est,  accipere  debet  virilem 

now  blow  trumpets  and  beat  cymbals  to  habitum  et  cingi  ut  vir.     As  to  thelength 

help  the  moon  in  her  trouble  and  drown  of  the  tunic,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  25, 

the  voices  of  the  witches."     The  super-  "  Maltinus  tunicis  demissis  arabulat."  The 

stitions  connected  with  eclipses  are  as  pre-  Scholiast  says  on  the  next  line  that  women 

vnlent  in  oue  form  or  other  now  as  ever.  mightnotsacrificetoSilvanus.  Theywould 

It  seems  the  ignorant  supposed  that  the  have  no  occasion  to  do  so.    He  was  the 

witches  charmed  the  moon  away,  and  that  farmer's  god,  and  all  kinds  of  country  pro- 

noise  wouid  drown  their  incantations.  How  ductions  were  offered  to  him  (see  note  on 

possible  such   nonsense  may  be,  any  one  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1. 143, "  Tellurem  porco,  Sil- 

may  oonvince  himself  by  going  among  the  vanum  lacte  piabant").    As  to '  quadrante 

Hindoos.    He  may  see  multitudes  pros-  lavari '  see  S.  ii.  152,  n.,  **  nisi  qui  nondum 

trating  themselves  on  the  sea-shore,  and  aere  lavantur." 

crying  and  beating  drums,  while  the  moon  448.  Non  habeat  matrona]  As  to  *  non  * 

is  retiring  under  the  earth*8  shadow,  the  for  *  ne,*  see  Key's  Lat.  Gr.  §  1402 ;  and 

vnlgar  notion  being  that  a  great  snake  is  for  several  examples  in  Hcrace,  see  note  on 

BwaUowing  her.  C.  i.  13. 13,  "  Non  si  mc  satis  audias  Speres 

444.  Imponit  finem  sapiene]  I  do  not  perpetuum,"  and  on  S.  ii.  5.  89,  "Nen 

see  any  difficulty  in  these  words.     Gifibrd  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes," 

calls  it  a  difficult  line,  and  translates  it,  and  '  non  etiam  sileas,'  v.  91.     Euripides 

"  She  lectures  too  on  Ethics,  and  declaims  (Hippolytus,  v.  640^  says, 
on  the  Chief  •  Good,"  which  he  says  "  is  in 

conformity  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ffo^v  8c  iit<r&'  fi^  yiip  tv  7*  iiuns  96fiott 

best  commentators."     As  the  words  stand  cfiy  <ppoyovira  rXtlov  ^  yvyalKa  xf^^ 

the   sense  is  plainly  that   however  good  t^    yhp  iravovpyov   fiaKKov   ivrtKru    Ki' 

knowledge  may  be  for  women,  all  good  rrpts 

things  have  their  limits,  and  a  woman  iv  Ta7s  tro^tirt, 

L 
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Dicendi  genus,  aut  eurtum  sermone  rotato 

Torqueat  enthymema,  nec  historias  sciat  omnes  :  450 

Sed  quaedam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat.     Odi 

Hanc  ego,  quae  repetit  volvitque  Palaemonis  artem, 

Servata  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi, 

Ignotosque  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  versus, 

Nec  curanda  viris  opicae  castigat  amicae  455 

Verba.     Soloecismum  liceat  fecisse  marito. 

Nil  non  permittit  mulier  sibi,  turpe  putat  nil, 
Quum  virides  gemmas  collo  circumdedit  et  quum 
Auribus  extentis  magnos  commisit  elenchos. 
Intolerabilius  nibil  est  quam  femina  dives.  460 

Interea  foeda  aspectu  ridendaque  multo 
Pane  tumet  facies,  aut  pinguia  Poppaeana 
Spirat,  et  hinc  milBeri  viscantur  labra  mariti. 

449.  eurtum  sermone  rotato]   He  callfl  stone  for  fetting  them  ofT.    Pearl  earrings 

anenthymema  'cartnm/'curtailed/becau8e  also  were  fashionable.    Fliuy  describes  the 

it  is  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premisea  '  elenchus '  as  a  long  kind  of  pearl,  '  fasti- 

understood.    The  commentators  quote  in  gata  longitudine,'  tapering  to  a  point.    He 

iUustration  of  '  sermone  rotato  Torqueat '  adds,  **  hoa  dig^tis  suspendere  et  binos  ac 

V.  IdS  of  the  next  Satire,  "  Felix  orator  temos  auribus  faeminarum  gloria  est."  (H. 

quoque  maximus  et  jaculator ;"  and  Mu-  N.  ix.  35.)     Seneca,  among  other  extrava- 

retns   (Yar.  Lect.  viii.  21)  quotes  Plato  gances  of  Inxury,  says,  "  video  uniones  non 

(Protagoras,  p.  342),  where,  speaking  of  sing^Ios  singulis  auribus  oomparatos  (jam 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  brevity  of  enim  exercitataeauresoneri  ferendo  tunt): 

speech,  he  says,  iw4fia\t  ^fia  &{ioy  \6yov  junguntur  inter  se  et  insuper  alii  binis  su- 

fipax^  Kol  ffvyttrrpofAfi^woy  &ff'Ktp  Ztivhi  perponuntur.    Non  satis  muliebris  insania 

^ovritn"ns.    [For  'curtum'  Pw,  Jahnand  viroe  subjeoerat  nisi  bina  ac  tema  patri- 

Ribbeck  have  'curvum.']  monia  auribus  singulis  pependissent."  (De 

461.  et  non  intelligat.']  There  is  irony  Benetic.  vii.  9.) 

here.   "  Let  her  even  not  understand  some  460.  IntolerabiUuM  nikil  esf]  Heinrich 

things  in  all  the  books"  in  the  world ;  let  oonsiders  this  verse  spurions  [and  Ribbeck]. 

it  be  possible  she  may  be  ignorant  of  some  Thoee  that    foUow    have  been  variously 

few  things.  arranged  by  the  editors.     I  do  not  find 

452.repetitvoIvitquePalaemoni*artem,']  that  the   MSS.  vary,  but  461— 463  may, 

"Goes  over  again  and  again   Palaemon's  perhaps,  be  better  after464— 466,  as  Jahn 

trade."    He  was  a  grammarian,  and  the  has  placed  them  [and  Ribbeckl.   '  Interai' 

Scholiast  says  he  was  Quintilian's  teacher.  otherwise  is  not  very  intelligible. 

She  poises  and  measures  her  sentences  by  462.  Pane  tumetfadeti]  We  have  seen 

strict  rule,  has  by  heart  old  poetry,  corrects  how   Otho  covered  his    face  with   moist 

the  mistakes  of  her  friend,  such  mistakes  bread  to  soften  the  skin.    That  seems  to 

as  not  even  men  would  notice.    As   to  have  been  a  oommon  practice,  the  bread 

*  opicae,'  see  S.  iii.  207,  n.  being  dipped  in  asses'  milk.    Poppaea  Sa- 

456.  Soloecismum  liceat]  '<  Let  a  man  bina,  the  wifc  of  Nero,  who  was  a  beautiful 

have  liberty  to  make  a  mistake  before  his  woman  and  took  care  of  her  beauty,  bathed 

wife  at  any  rate."  m  asses'  milk,  as  Pliny  tells  us  (H.  N.  xi. 

467.  iV'»7  non  permittit]    The  women  41.  xxviii.  12),  and  Dio  (62.  28),  riy  t«  7^ 

come  next  who  spend  large  sums  of  money  &paif  koI  rj^r  Xafiwp^rifra    rov  trAfjLarot 

in  omaments  and  dress  to  please  their  ad-  \afiwp&s  i<nrovZ^tu    She  may  have  in- 

mirers,  while  they  neglect  their  persons  at  vented  some  plaster    for  preserving  the 

home.    Necklaces  were  much  wom  by  Ro-  skin,  and  which  is  here  called  '  pinguia 

man  women,  and  enieralds  were  a  favourite  Poppaeana.' 
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Ad  moechum  veniet  lota  cute.     Cluando  videri 
Vult  formosa  domi  ?  moechis  foliata  parantur ;  465 

His  emitur  quidquid  graciles  huc  mittitis  Indi. 
Tandem  aperit  vultum  et  tectoria  prima  reponit : 
Incipit  agnosci,  atque  illo  lacte  fovetur 
Proptei'  quod  secum  comites  educit  asellas^ 
Exsul  Hyperboreum  si  dimittatur  ad  axem.  470 

Sed  quae  mutatis  inducitur  atque  fovetur 
Tot  medicaminibus  coctaeque  siliginis  offas 
Accipit  et  madidae^  facies  dicetur  an  ulcus  ? 
Est  pretium  curae  penitus  cognoscere  toto 
Quid  faciant  agitentque  die.     Si  nocte  maritus  475- 

Aversus  jacuit,  periit  libraria,  ponunt 
Cosmetae  tunicas,  tarde  venisse  Libumus 
Dicitur  et  poenas  alieni  pendere  somni 
Cogitur :  hic  frangit  ferulas,  rubet  ille  flagello, 
Hic  scutica :  sunt  quae  tortoribus  annua  praestent.        480 

464h  Ad  moechMm]  p  Ad  moechum  lota  be  the  reason  why  the  Hyperboreans  are 

▼eninnt  cate,'  Jahn,  Bibbeck,  and  most  mentioned  bere.    Poppaea,  m  tbe  places  of 

MSS.]  Pliny  and  Dio,  mentioned  above  (in  ▼.  462), 

AQh.foliata  parantur ;"]  'Foliatom' was  is  said  to  have  carried  abont  with  her  600 

ointment  oxpressed  from  the  leaves  of  the  asses  for  their  milk  to  bathe  in.    The 

'  nardns,'  an  Indian  plant,  tbe  perfame  got  hiatas  after  *  agnosci '  is  clamsily  mended 

trom  which  has  in  all  ages  bcen  highly  es-  in  some  MSS.  by  adding  'tanc'after  'illo.' 

teemed.  It  was  of  g^reat  valae,  as  we  know  Raperti  (V.  L.  on  i.  151)  has  given  all  the 

from  the  anecdote  in  the  New  Testament,  instances  of  hiatas  in  Javenal,  and  they 

John  xii.  3.  5.    Martial  says  (zi.  27.  9),  are  not  few. 

''At  mea  me  libram  foliati  poscat  amica;"  471.  Sed  quae]  [lUbbeck  has  'Sed  qaae 

being  among  the  most  costlv  presents  she  facatis,'  &c.] 

coald  ask.     According  to  Pliny  the  oil  of  473.  faoee  dieetur   an    ulcMe  T]     He 

the  spikenard  was  mixed  with  other  oils  to  thinks  a  thing  which  is  always  chang^ng 

compose  '  foliatnm'  (H.  N.  xiii.  1).  Horace  its  medicines  and  being  covered  with  ponl- 

offers  his  friend  Virgil  an  'amphora'  of  ticesismorelikeasorethanawoman'sfaoe. 

good  wine  fbr  a  small  box  of '  niurdiun :'  474.  Eet  pretium  curae]  The  more  com- 

,.  xr  -j*                         !•  '  A.'    j  monphrase  is 'operae  pretiam;'  andsome 

«Nard,  parvns  onjx  ehciet  cadam  ^    ^P  ^^gg  ^ave  'op^iae'  here  and  also 

Qm  nnnc  Salpicus  accabat  horreis.  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^»^^  Yoimger  Pliny 

^v..  IV.  i^.  1  /.;  ^pp  ^.j  g j  q^oted  by  Forcellini :  "Post- 

467.  Tandem  aperit  vullnm]   She  lays  qnam  mihi  visam  est  pretiam  carae  ipsam 

aside  her  first  plasters  to  anoint  her  face  S.  C.  qaaerere."     He  says  it  is  worth  while 

with  cosmetics  of  a  pleasanter  kind,  and  to  inquire  how  the  women  employ  them- 

bathes  herself  vrith  asses'  milk,  by  whicb,  selves  by  day.    And  he  goes  on  to  show 

he  says,  she  set  soch  store,  tbat  if  she  were  how  if  they  have  a  qnarrel  with  their  has- 

sent  away  to  the  Hyperborei  she  wonld  bands  thev  vent  their  wrath  upon  their 

carry  asses'  milk  with   her.    The  inha-  slaves.    The  'librariae'   were  scribes  ibr 

bitants  of  those  regions  (the  position  of  the  women,  as  'librarii'  were  for  the  men. 

which  wns  ff  mystery)  according  to  Pindar  '  Ckwmetae '  were  men  who  attended  to 

sacrificed  asses  to  ApoIIo,  in  which  rite  theirmistresses' wardrobes  and  ocnaraents. 

Persens,  the  only  hero  who  ever  found  his  '  Ponunt  tunicas '  means  they  are  stripped 

way  there,  surprised  them  (Pyth.  x.  83.  to  be  flogged.    As  to  Libumus  sec  iii.  240. 

See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  20.  16).    This  may  ' Alieni  somni '  is  her  husband's  slumbers. 

L  2 
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Verberat  atque  obit«r  faeiem  linit,  audit  amieas^ 

Aut  latum  pictae  vestis  considerat  aurum, 

Et  caedit ;  longi  relegit  transversa  diurni, 

Et  caedit  donec  lassis  caedentibus  "  Exi ! " 

Intonet  horrendum  jam  cognitione  peracta.  485 

Praefectura  domus  Sicula  non  mitior  aula. 

Nam  si  constituit  solitoque  decentius  optat 

Ornari  et  properat  jamque  exspectatur  in  hortis 

Aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria  lenae^ 

Disponit  crinem,  laceratis  ipsa  capillis,  490 

He  breaks  the  sticks,  in  one  sense,  on  gentam  and  I^ionysias  of   Syracose  are 

whose.back  they  are  broken.    The*feniU'  stiU    proverbial    for   cruelty.      "  Invidia 

was  osaally  a  vine-Bwitch.  The 'flagellum*  Sicali  non    invenere  tyranni   Majus  tor- 

was  made  with  varioas  crael  devices,  and  mentnm  "  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  2.  68).    M.  and 

was  sometimes  fataL      See  Horace,  S.  i.  many  MSS.  and  old  editions  have  'Pro- 

2.  41,  '<ille  flagellis  Ad  mortem  caesus;"  fectura  domo,' which  involves  a  false  qoan- 

and  note  on  S.  i.  3.  119,  "Ne  scutica  dig-  tity  and  no  sense. 

namhorribilisectereflagello;"  andSmith'8  487.  Nam  si  constituW]    "If  she  has 

Dict.  Ant.,  Art. '  Flagrum.'     In  the  slave  made  an  assignation."    (See  S.   iii.   12, 

family  there  were  *  lorarii '  kept  for  flog-  "  Numa  constituebat  amicae.")     Ruperti 

ginff  their  fellows.    Some  women,  he  says,  says  this  is  not  the  meaning,  but  that  it  is 

paid  a  salary   (annua)  to  the  public  tor-  *  constituit  omari,'  *  has  resolved  to  dress 

turers,  who  tortured  slaves  for  evidence.  herself,'  which  is  certainly  wrong.    (h«n- 

As  to  the  construction  with  '  sunt  qui,'  see  g^eus  and  Heinrich  take  it  the  other  way. 

note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  3.  As  to  '  nam,'  see  above,  v.  185,  n. 

481.   Verherat  atque  ohiter]  While  the  488.  in  hortis  Aut  apud  Isiacael  Tho 

flogging  is  going  on,  she  ooolly  employs  Schohast  says,  "  quia  in  hortis  tempTorum 

herself  with  her  face-wash,  talks  to  her  aduIteriacommittuntur.^Grangaeusthinks 

fricnds,  admires  the  gold  bOTder  on  her  the  afiair  of  Silius  and  Messalina  in  the 

dress,  and  reads  her  accounts.    *  Trans-  garden  of  LucuUus  is  referred  to   (Tac 

versa  diurni '  the    Scholiast   expUuns  as  Ann.  xi.  32).    But  these  places  were  pro- 

"ratiocinium  diumum  in  transversa  charta  bably  much  frequented  for  such  purposes, 

acriptom ;"  that  is,  the  accounts  were  so  as  the  Scholiast  says.     We  have  below  (ix. 

loug  that  they  were  written  across  as  well  24),  "  quo  non  prostat  foemina  templo  ?  *' 

aa  down  the  page.    Others  take  'trans-  Most  temples  had  colounades,  and  tome 

versa '  to   be  the  same  as  *  adversaria,'  had  g^rdens,  attachcd  to  them.    The  wor- 

which  are  notes,  so  called  because  they  were  ship  of  Isis  was  the  most  impure  of  all. 

jotted  down   on   each  side  of  the  paper  It  was  introduced  fVom  Egypt  into  Greece 

(i.  6,  n.).    Some  MSS.  of  inferior  note  in  early  times:    it  is  said  to  have  been 

have   'transacta,'  which  would  stand  for  brought  to  Rome  in  the  dictatorship  of 

the  ordinary  word  '  acta.'    But  this  is  a  Sulla.    It  was  repeatedly  suppressed,  and 

substitute  for  <  transvcrsa,'  by  some  copy-  her  temples  and  chapels  destroyed ;  but  it 

ist,  who  thought  the  public  newspaper  (acta  was  too  popular  to  be  put  down,  and  in 

diuma)  was  meant.    [Ribbeck  has  '  trans*  the  reig^  of  Vespasian  it  was  firmly  es- 

acta.']     The  Scholiast  is  probably  right.  tablished  (S.  ix.  22).     The  commentators 

Forcellini  does  not  take  notice    of   this  quote  from  Josephus  (Aut.  xviii.  3.  4)  a 

passage.  story  of  one  Mundus,  who  in  the  time  of 

485.  Jam  cognitioneperactaJ]  He  speaks  Tiberius  decoyed  a  Roman  matron  into 
of  it  as  a  judicial  proceeding,  a  '  cog^itio.'  the  temple  of  Isis  and  there  viohitcd  her 
The  barlMuritics  here .  spoken  of  are  pro-  under  the  chnracter  of  Anubis,  with  the 
bably  no  exaggeration.  Where  caprioe  had  oonnivance  of  the  priests,  who  were  cru- 
no  legal  limits,  it  would  often  run  wild.  cified  by  the  emperor^s  orders.    Juvenal 

486.  Praefectura  domus]  "  The  govera-  calls  the  goddess  herself  a  procuress,  not 
mcnt  of  a  private  house  is  not  less  crael  her  priestess,  as  RuperU  says. 

than    that   of  Sicilian   tyrants   in   their        490.  Disponit  crinemy]  The  slavcs  who 
palace."    The  names  of  Phalarifl  of  Agri-    discharged  this  duty,  and  others  connectod 
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Nuda  humero  Psecas  infelix  nudisque  mamillis. 

"Altior  hic  quare  cineinnus  ?^'     Taurea  pimit 

Continuo  flexi  crimen  facinusque  capilli. 

Quid  Psecas  admisit  ?  quaenam  est  hic  culpa  puellae 

Si  tibi  displicuit  nasus  tuus  ?     Altera  laevum  495 

Extendit  pectitque  comas  et  volvit  in  orbem. 

Est  in  consilio  matema  admotaque  lanis 

Emerit^.  quae  cessat  acu  :  sententia  prima 

Hujus  erit;  post  hanc  aetate  atque  arte  minores 

Censebunt,  tanquam  famae  discrimen  agatur  500 

Aut  animae :  tanta  est  quaerendi  cura  decoris, 

Tot  premit>rdinibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 

Aedificat  caput.     Andromachen  a  frohte  videbis, 

Post  minor  est ;  fjredas  aliam.     Cedo,  si  breve  parvi 

wiih  the  toilette,  were  called   generally  satire  was  written  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

<  omatrices.'    Thi»  Psecas  was  one.     It  is  He  says  that  the  medals  representing  the 

the  name  of  one  of  Diana'8  nymphs  in  Juliae,  Agrippinae,  and  Domitia  show  the 

Ovid  (Met.  iii.  172).     Her  impatient  mis-  hi^ir  loosely  flowing  on  the  head  and  tied 

tress  has  pnlled  the  poor  girFs  hair  and  behind;  while  those  of  Plotina,  Marciana, 

tom  her  tonic  from  her  shonlders,  and  and  Matidia,  the  wife,  sister,  and  niece  of 

has  the  lash  (taurea)  or  cow-hide  Uid  on  Trajan,  of  Sabina,  Hadrian's  wife,  and  the 

her  for  not  arranging  her  cnrls  as  she  two  Fanstinae,  show  it  piled  up  as  Juvenal 

wishes:    that  is  to  say,  she  blames  her  describes.    This  remarK  may  be  verified 

maid  for  her  own  ugly  nose,  which  defies  so  far  as  regards  the  ladies  before  and 

all  the  arts   of  hair-dressing.     Another  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  referring  to 

shive  arranges  the  left  side  of  the  head,  their  names  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog.    The 

and  an  old  woman  of  long  experience  and  iashion  described  by  Juvenal    seems   to 

others  of  less  are  called  in  to  g^ve  their  have  been  a  little  modificd  in  Hadrian'8 

opinions.    <  Crimen  fiicinusque '  make  one  reign,  and  a  good  deal  altered  after  that. 

Bubject.  Achaintre  got  his  remark  fVom  Valesius, 

497.   tiuUema  (tdmotaque  lanii]    The  who  adds  that  the  fashion  was  first  oon- 

common   reading   is  'matrona,'  but   the  demned  by  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus. 

Scholiast  and    Pithoeus'   MS.  and  some  She  wore  her  hfdr  phun,  as  her  medals 

others  have  'nmtema,'  which  the  Scho-  show. 

liast  ezplains,   "quae  fuerat   nuitris,"  a  503.  Andromaehen  a  fronU  videhitt'] 

shive  who  had  belonged  to  the  woman's  Andromache  appears  to  have  been  prover- 

mother.     Heinrich,  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  bial  for    talhiess.    Ovid   says  (A.  A.  ii. 

adopt  this  reading,  which  is  also  in  the  645) : 
editions  of  Rigaltius   (Paris,   1613)   and 

Pithoeus  (1585).    She  had  ouce  practised  «  Omnibus  Andromache  visa  est  spatiosior 

with  the  crisping-pin  (acu),  but  was  dis-  aequo : 

charged  (emerita)  irom  that  duty,  and  was  Unus  qui  modicam  diceret  Hector  erat." 
made  '  lanipendia,'  the  woman  who  super- 

intendcd  the  spinning  department.  Martial  describes  a  dwarf  thus : 

600.  Censebunt,]  *  Sententia,'  *  censere  * 

are  words  taken  from  the  senate,  which  is  **  Si  solum  spectes  hominis  caput,  Hectora 

expressed  in  *  consilio.'  credas ; 

502.  Totpremit  ordinihue,']  "With  so  Si  stantem  videas,  Astyanacta  putes." 

many  layers  she  loads  her  bead,  with  so  (xiv.  212.) 

many  stories,  another  and  still  another  -i  *r.  j   »  • 

(adhuc),  she  builds  it  up."     From  this  de-  604.  Cedo,  «  hreve  parm]     Cedo  ja 

scription  of  the  hair  Achaintre  confirms  'cometeUme.'    See  S.  xiu.  210,  and  Pers. 

theopinionofLipsiu8(onv.407)thatthe  S.  U.  76.    These    words    seem   to   be   a 
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Sortita  est  lateris  spatium  breviorque  videtur  505 

Virgine  Pygmaea,  nuUis  adjuta  cothurnis, 

Et  levis  erecta  consurgit  ad  oscula  planta  ? 

Nulla  viri  cura  interea,  nec  mentio  fiet 

Damnorum :  vivit  tanquam  vicina  marito^ 

Hoc  solo  propior,  quod  amicos  conjugis  odit  sio 

Et  servos,  gravis  est  rationibus.     Ecce  furentis 

Bellonae  matrisque  deum  chorus  intrat  et  ingens 

Semivir,  obsceno  facies  reverenda  minori^ 

Mollia  qui  rapta  secuit  genitalia  testa 

Jam  pridem^  cui  rauca  cohors^  cui  tympana  cedunt        515 

Plebeia  et  Phrygia  vestitur  bucca  tiara. 

Grande  sonat  metuique  jubet  Septembris  et  Austri 

sort  of  mock  apology   for  the  torreted  goddess  of  war,  but  her  first  temple  at 

hair-dressing.     "  Whkt  is  a  woman  to  do  Rome  seems  to  have  been  boilt  by  Appius 

if  she  is  shorter  than  a  pigmy  (without  Claudius,  a.u.c.  458,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 

her  shoes),  so  short  that  she  must  rise  on  tius  (Livy  z.  19).    The  character  of  her 

her  tiptoes  to  be  kissed  ?  "    Oifibrd  giyes  mad  rites  has  been  referred  to  before  (S.  iv. 

up  this  passage  in  despair^  and  leaves  it  124).      They    were     aecompanied     with 

out,  "  not  80  much  on  Rocount  of  ita  singu-  disturbances  and  noisy  processiona  which 

lar  clumsiness  as  of  his  utter  inability  to  wcre  a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitauts.     See 

make  any  tolerable  scnse  of  it."    There  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  223 :  ^  Hunc  circum- 

can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  I  think.  tonuit  gaudens   Bellona  cruentis."    Her 

But  others  have  been  given.    Th^  Pygmaei  priests,  who  were  nnmerous,  were  called 

were  thc  litUe    folk   who    fought    with  Bellonarii.    As  to   the  rites  and   priests 

cranes  (Hom.  II.  iii.  init.).    They  come  in  (Galli)  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 

again,  S.  xiii.  168.  see  S.  ii.  111,  n.    The  chief  prieat  was 

508.  NuUa  viri  cura\  The  woman  who  called  Archigallus,  and  he  is  the  person 

is  thus  dressing  herself  out  for  her  para-  meant    by    *  ingens   semivir/    the    burly 

mours  cares  nothing  all  the  while  for  her  eunuch   (see  Pers.    S.  ▼.  186,   '  grandes 

husband,  and  says  nothing  of  the  losses  he  Galli '),    to    whom     the    lesser    eunuchs 

suffers  through  her  neglect  and  extrava-  (obeceno  minori)  bowed  down,  and  gave 

gance.    She  lives  as  if  she  were  a  mere  way,  and  stopped  their  drums  as  he  paased. 

neighbourandaoquaintanceof  herhusband,  He  wears  a  cap  tied  under  his  chin,  such 

except  that  she  makes  a  point  of  hating  as  they  wore  in  Phrygia,  from  whenoe  they 

his  fHends  and  servants,  and  is  a  burden  came.     As  to  '  testa'   Pliny  (xxxv.   12) 

to  his  purse.     Rutgersius  on  Horace,  C.  says :  "  Samia  testa  Matris  Deum  sacer- 

iii.  19.  24,  "  £t  vicina  seni  non  habilis  dotes  qui  Galli  vocantur  virilitatem  ampa- 

Lyoo,"  compares  this  verse  of  Juvenal's.  tant  nec    aliter    citra   pemiciem."     The 

But  the  sense  is  differcnt  (see  note  there  pottery  of  Samos  was  very  hard,  and  capa- 

in  my  editionV   The  want  of  a  coigunction  ble  of  being  sharpened.    Martial  speaks  of 

before  '  gravis '  makes   Rnperti  think   a  it  as  used  for  the  same  purpose  (iii.  81). 

verse  or  two  is  lost.  There  is  nothing  very  Juvenal,  above,  says  it  was  the  custom 

remarkable  in  the  asyndeton,  as  it  is  called.  "  supervacuam  cultris  abscindere  camem  " 

[Ribbeck  and  Jahn  have  '  vicina  mariti.']  (ii.  116).     Sharp  flints  are  spoken  of  in 

511.  Ecce  furentU  BeUonae]  He  goes  tbesame  connexion  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  237, 

on  to  speak  of  the  snperstitions  of  women,  "  Ille  etiam  saxo  corpus  laniavit  acuto  ") 

and  introduces  first  a  company  of  priests  and  others.     *  Rapta  testa '  expresses  thc 

of  Bellona  and  of  Cybele  frightoning  a  enthnsiasm  of  the  man.     Ruperti,  with  his 

woman  out  of  money  to  buy  a  lustration,  usual  want  of  judgment,  adopts  '  rupta ' 

and  out  of  her  clothes,  under  the  pretence  from  two   MSS.   and  some  old  editiona. 

that  all  the  dangers  of  the  coming  vear  The  MSS.  are  from  the  same  original.    M. 

will  go  with  them.     Bellona  was  worship-  has  <  rupta.' 

ped  &om  the  earliest  times  in  Italy  as  tho  517.  Grande  soncU]  He  comes  into  the 
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Adventum,  nisi  se  eentnm  lustraverit  ovis 

Et  xerampelinas  veteres  donaverit  ipsi, 

Ut  quidquid  subiti  et  magni  diseriminis  instat  520 

In  tunieas  eat  et  totum  semel  expiet  annum. 

Hibemum  fraeta  glacie  deseendet  in  amnem^ 

Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur  et  ipsis 

Verticibus  timidum  caput  abluet ;  inde  superbi 

Totum  regis  agrum  nuda  ac  tremebunda  cruentis  526 

Erepet  genibus,  si  candida  jusserit  lo; 

Ibit  ad  Aegypti  finem  calidaque  petitas 

A  Meroe  portabit  aquas^  ut  spargat  in  aedem 

Isidis^  antiquo  quae  proxima  surgit  Ovili. 

Credit  enim  ipsius  domi^ae  se  voce  moneri :  530 

En  animam  et  mentem  cum  qua  di  nocte  loquantur ! 

house,  and  when  the  woman  consnlts  him  "  Non  ego  si  merui  dubitem  procumber 

talks  bjg,  in  a  loud  voice.    As  to  the  dan-  templis, 

gers  of  aatnmn  sce  Uorace,  C.  ii.  14.  15 :  £t  dare  sacratis  oscnla  liminibus; 

_  Non  ego  tellurem  genibus  perrepere  sup- 

*•  Frustra  per  auctumnos  nooentem  plex, 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum,"  jjt  miserum  sancto  tundere  poste  ca- 

and  above,  8.  iv.  56,  **  jam  letifero*  cedente  ^ 

pruinis  Auctmnno."  About  eggs  used  in  lus-    wherever  superstition  is  fonnd  this  absur- 


commg  dangers  with   her  clothes.    The  ^nfounded  ^th  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  the 

colour  of  the  clothes  he  ca  Is  *xerampe.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nsedTs  identical.     Hero- 

hnae    is  that  of  dry  vine-leaves,  but  m  dotus  distinguishes  them,  though  he  gives  a 

what8tageofdecay,andthereforeofwh«t  ^^  ^^^.^^            account  for  thl  con- 

«>lour,   is  not    to    be    determmed.     The  ^^       ^^     ^    r^/^lcrio,  AyaX^a  4hy  yv- 

Schohast  says  the  colour  was  **mtra  coc-  ^^.^^  fi^i^i.p^y  ^<rT.,  Kardrc.p  'EKKr,y.s 

cinum  et  muncem,"  between  scarlet  and  ^^  ,,^5^  yf^ovai  (ii.  41).    lo  represented 

^°foo    m         ^  I-       /n.-r     n  rnu       a  thc  moon  j  aud  Isis  it  appcars  did  so,  but 

523.  Ter  matutmo  Thbertl  These  to  v.  „ot  originally.  She  was  aL  identified  with 
641  are  the  votanes  of  the  Egyptiaii  wor-  D^^e^.  ^fhe  intercourse  between  the 
ship  Persius  speaks  of  such  mfktuation  ^^^^  ^^  Egyptians  led  to  the  partial 
^"-  ^^) '  identification  of  their  divinities  and  the  im- 
«  Haec  sancte  ut  poscas  Tiberino  in  gur-  porting  of  Egyptian  worship  into  Greece, 

gite  mergis  ^^™  whence,  or  from  Greek  colonies,  they 

Mane  caput  bis  terqne,  et  noctem  flumine  I»88«d  to  Rome.     « Candida '  refers  to  the 

punras."                               '  story  of  the  white  cow  into  which  lo  was 

changed.    The  principal  temple  of  Isis  was 

Horace,  too,  makes  a  mother  vow  to  Jove  in  the  Campus   Martius  (where  she  was 

that  if  her  child  recovers  he  shall  stand  called  Isis  Campensis),  and  therefore  Juve- 

naked  in  the  Tibcr,  S.  ii.  3.  289,  n.  nal  speaks  of  it  as  *antiquo  proxima  Ovili/ 

524.  inde  superbi  Totum  re^is  agrum]  The  Ovile  was  an  enclosure  mto  which  the 
That  is,  the  Campns  Martins,  which  was  people  went  to  vote  at  the  *  comitia  centu- 
the  property  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  riats.'  Thekingdom  ofMeroelay  between 
after  his  expulsi6u  was  dedicated  to  Mars  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras,  one  of  its 
by  Brutus  (Livy,  ii.  5).  The  penanoe  here  Aethiopian  tributaries.  It  corrcspouds  in 
described  appears  to  have  been  common.  part  to  the  modem  Sennaar. 

Tibullus  says  (i.  2.  83,  sqq.)  i  531.    En   animam    et   menUm']     This 
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Ergo  hic  praecipuum  summumque  meretur  honorem, 

Qui  grege  linigero  eircumdatus  et  grege  calvo 

Plangentis  populi  currit  derisor  Anubis. 

IUe  petit  veniam,  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor  535 

Concubitu  sacris  observandisque  diebus, 

Magnaque  debetur  violato  poena  cadurco, 

Et  movisse  capiit  visa  est  argentea  serpens : 

Hlius  lacrimae  meditataque  murmura  praestant 

Ut  veniam  culpae  non  abnuat  ansere  magno  540 

Scilicet  et  tenui  popano  corruptus  Osiris. 

Quum  dedit  ille  locum,  cophino  foenoque  relicto 
Arcanam  Judaea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem^ 
Interpres  legum  Solymarum  et  magna  saeerdos 
Arboris  ac  summi  fida  intemuntia  caeli;  545 

Implet  et  illa  manum^  sed  parcius :  aere  minuto 
Qualiacunque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt. 

Spondet  amatorem  tenerum  vel  divitis  orbi 
Testamentum  ing^ns  calidae  pulmone  columbae 

means  the  priest — "  a  noble  heart  and  mind  asp  which  the   god  carried  in  his  hand 

for  the  gods  to  hold  communion  with  at  moving  its  head,  a  piece  of  jugglery  easily 

night!"     '  Ergo '  is  also  indignant.    "So  performed.    Heinsins,  on  Ovid  (Met.  ix. 

this  is  he  who  claims  the  first  and  highest  693  :  *'  Plenaqae   somniferi   serpcns  pere- 

honour  ?  "      *  Liuigero '    refers    to    their  grina  veneni  '* J  quotes  this  description  of 

linen  dresses.     Her  priests,  and  sometimes  Isis  from  Apuleius :  "  Laeva  cymbium  de- 

it  appears  her  worshippers,  wore  linen.  peudebat  aureum,  cujus  ansulae,  qua  parte 

Tibullus  speaks  of  his  Delia  sitting  before  conspicua  est,  insurgebat  aspis,  caput  at« 

her  temple  '  lino  tecta '  (i.  3.  30).    That  toUens  arduum."  Heinrich  refers  to  a  medal 

the  priests  were  also  shom  we  learn  from  of  Memphis  reprcsenting  the  god  with  an 

Plutarch^s  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  asp  in  his  left  hand.    As  to  '  cadurco,'  see 

HerodotuB  says  so  of  the  Egyptians  gene-  S.  vii.   221.     The  uotion  that  men  and 

rally.     Martial  speaks  of  thB  priests  as  women    were    bound  to  keep  themaelves 

'  linigeri,  calvi,  sistrataque  turba.'    Some  chaste  during  the  festival  of  Isis  is  referred 

MSS.  have  *  lanigeri.'    (See  Heins.  on  Ov.  to  in  various  places  by  the  poets.   See  Rn- 

Ars  Am.  i.  77.)  perti's  note.    Osiris,  the  Nile-god  and  hus- 

534.  PlangentU  popuW]  The  worship  of  band  of  Isis,  was  worshipped  in  conjunction 
Anubis,  another  Egyptian  god,  was  intro-  with  his  wife  (viii.  29).  Horace  makes 
duced  at  Rome  probably  at  the  same  time  his  nfau  with  a  broken  leg  swear  "  per 
and  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Isis.  Plu-  sanctum  Osirim  "  (Epp>  i.  17.  60).  Ho  b 
tarch  (Is.  et  Os.  38)  speaks  of  Anubis  as  bribed  by  a  goose,  the  usual  offering  to 
the  guard  of  Isis.  His  symbol  was  a  dog^s  Isis  (ofben  found  on  Egy ptian  monuments), 
head,  which  was  carried  by  the  priests  of  and  a  '  popaunm,'  which  was  a  flat  thin 
Isis  about  the  city  (S.  xv.  8,  "  oppida  tota  cake  oommonly  used  in  sacrifices;  Ti- 
canem  venerantur ") ;  and  Juvenal  says  he  maeus  (Lex.  ^lat.)  describcs  ir^ircam  as 
laughed  at  the  crowd  beating  thcir  breasts  ir4fifiara  wXarda  Ktd  Xcrrh  koH  vcpi^cp^, 
as  he  passed.  on  which  Ruhnken  has  a  note  which  may 

535.  Ille  peiit  veniamt'\  *  IUe '  means  be  consulted,  and  Casaubon  on  Athenaeua» 
the  priest  who  carried  the  god,  who  being  iv.  21. 

applied  to  bv  this  or  that  woman  to  get  her  542.  cophino  foenoque  relicto']     These 

oSence  pardoned,  entreats  Osiris  for  her.  have  been  mentioned  before,   S.  iii.  14. 

His  practised  tears  and  sighs  prevail  ('  me-  '  Cophinus  *  is  the  word  used  by  the  sacred 

ditata '  belongs  to  both)  as  appears  by  the  writors  for  baskets  in  the  accounts  given 
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Tractato  Armenius  vel  Commagenus  hamspex :  550 
Pectora  pullornm  rimabitur,  exta  catelli, 
Interdum  et  pueri :  faciet  quod  deferat  ipse. 
Chaldaeis  sed  major  erit  fiducia  :  quidquid 
Dixerit  astrologus  credent  a  fonte  relatum 

Hammonis^  quoniam  Delphis  oracula  cessant                   555 
Et  genus  humanum  damnat  caligo  futuri. 

of  the  miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  will  kill  the  child,  and  then  go  and  inform. 

from  those  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  the  553.  Chaldaeis  aed  major  erif\     The 

general  practice  of  the  Jewg  when  travel-  astrologers  (mathematici)  from  Bahylon  and 

ling  to  carry  abont  with  them  smaU  baskets  other  parts  of  Asia  were  a  naisance  that 

with  their  daily  food.    See  Bengel  on  Matt.  frequently  causcd  the  interference  of  the 

xiy.  9 :  "  Numenis  cophinorum  respondit  state.     Cicero  speaks  of  them  as  numerous 

numero  apostolorum  ut  singuli  cophino  in  hls  time,  and  Tacitus  said  they  were  a  set 

quem   gestabant  pleno  gauderent."    The  of  knaves  who  would  be  always  forbidden 

impostor  here  introduced  is  an  old  palsied  and  always  retained  (Hist.  i.  22).    See  In- 

Jewess,  whispering  in  the  woman'8  ear  troduction  to  Horace,  C.  i.  11,  where  he 

something  from  the  law  of  Moses,  with  advises  his  Leuconoe  to  have  nothing  to  do 

which,  especially  those  that  related  to  the  with  them.  They  appear  to  have  had  great 

Sabbath,  it  appears  the  superstitious  were  hold  on  women's  minds.     Augustus  is  said 

easily  frightened.    See  notes  on  Horace,  by  Suetonius  (c.  94)  to  have  had  a  firm  faith 

S.  i.  9.  69 :  **  hodie  tricesima  sabbata/'  and  in  them,  which  may  be  doubtcd.    Tiberius 

ii.  3.  291 .     Solymus  is  an  adjective.    The  had  a  party  of  them  at  Capreae. 

plural  Solyma  is  used  for  Jerusalem  by  554.  afonte  relatum  Hammonist']  The 

Martial,  xi.  94:  "Solymisquod  natus  in  tradition  JuvenalseemstofoUowrespecting 

ipsis."    The  priestess  of  the  woods  (sacer-  the  Libyan  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  that 

dos  arboris)  is  explained  by  S.  iii.  15,  16  :  related  by  Servius  on  Virgil  iv.  196 :  "  Hic 

«rt»..,:.    ««:.«     «„  i^ a              i  ^  Hammone  satus."  He  says  that  when  Liber 

*'  Umnis   enim  populo  mercedem    en  lere  xi       i     /i?     i.i.      i.            •      v           \ 

inssa  est  ^^  Hercules  (for  the  story  vanes,  he  says) 

Arbor  et  eiectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis  "  ^**  passing  through  the  deserts  of  Libya 

Aroor  et  ejectis  mendicat  silva  Camems.  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  j^^j^^  ^^  ^ 

She  gets  a  fee,  but  not  so  large  as  the  priest.  in  want  of  water ;  and  when  he  prayed  to 

Probably  the  Jews  traded  upon  the  dream  his  father  Jove,  a  ram  was  sent  to  show  him 

interpretations  of  Joseph  and  Daniel,  and  the  way  to  a  spring,  which  the  beast  dis- 

made  people  believe  it  was  a  gift  of  their  covered  by  scratching  the  ground  with  his 

tribe.    Selling  dreams  is  to  sell  the  inter-  foot.    It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Juvenal 

pretation,  to  make  them  ont  whatever  may  had  more  respcct  for  the  oracle  of  Hammon 

be  desired.     '  Arcanam  in  aurem,'  '  into  her  than  for  any  other. 

private  ear,'  is  an  unusual  kind  of  phrase.  Dion  (Ixiii.  14)  says  that  Xero,  either 

Heinrich  thinks  it  should  be  *  arcanum.'  angry  with  Apollo  for  some  answer  he  got 

650.  Armenius  vel  Commagenus  haruS"  from  him,  or  under  the  influence  of  sqme 

pex ;]  The  next  beggars  are  fortune-tellers  other  madness,  robbed  the  temple  at  Delphi 

from  the  East,  professing  to  deal  with  the  of  the  land  of  Cirrha,  which  was  attached  to 

fntnre  through  the  bowels  of  beasts  and  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers :  at  the  same 

birds,  sometimes,  he  adds,  of  human  vic*  timeheput  an  end  to  the  oracle  and  killed 

tims.    Comraagene,  which  was  to  the  north  the  priests.    He  robbed  the  temple,  in  fact, 

of  Syria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu-  to  support  his  own  extravagance,  as  Henry 

phrates,  was  at  this  time  a  Roman  province,  VIII.  robbed  the  churches.   The  oracle  was 

having  been  made  so  in  the  year  1..D.  73.  notrestoredtillafterthissatirewasprobably 

The  capital  was  Samosata,  aflerwards  the  written,  by  Hadrian,  from  whose  timetill  it 

birthplace  of  Lucian.  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 

551.  rimabiturf']     The  MSS.  vary.     P.  dosius,  it  continued  to  be  consulted. 

has  the  future,  nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  556.  damnat  caligofuturi.']   *  Damnat ' 

'  rimatur  et.'   Bnt  Juvenal  is  more  likely  to  means  '  punishes '  them  for  their  sins,  or  for 

have  written  the  fiiture  and  without  the  the  sacrilege  of  Nero.      '  Damnare,'  like 

oonjunction.  'obligare,'  is  *to  bind  under  a  penalty.' 

552.  faciet   quod   deferat  ipee.']     He  Rnperti  wishes  Juvenal  had  written  somo 
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Fraecipuus  tamen  est  horum  qui  saepius  exsul^ 

Cujus  amicitia  eonducendaque  tabella 

Magnus  civis  obit  et  iformidatus  Othoni. 

Inde  fides  artis,  sonuit  si  dextera  ferro  560 

Laevaque^  si  longo  castrorum  in  carcere  mansit. 

Nemo  mathematicus  genium  indemnatus  habebit^ 

Sed  qui  paene  perit,  cui  vix  in  Cyclada  mitti 

Contigit  et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho. 

Consulit  ictericae  lento  de  funere  matris^  565 

Ante  tamen  de  te^  Tanaquil  tua ;  quando  sororem 

Efferat  et  patruos ;  an  sit  victurus  adulter 

Fost  ipsam^  quid  enim  majus  dare  numina  possunt  ? 

Haec  tamen  ignorat  quid  sidus  triste  minetur 
Saturni,  quo  laeta  Venus  se  proferat  astro,  t70 

Qui  mensis  damnis^  quae  dentur  tempora  lucro : 

other  word.     Heinrich  therefore  caations  parvaque  Seripho."  [Ribbeck  omits  v.  561, 

os  against  supposing  it  a  corraption.  which  is  certainly  a  feeble  addition.] 

557.   Praecipuus  tamen\      The   histo-  565.  ConsuUt  ietericae]  It  has  been  ob- 

rians  tell  us  that  Otho  was  led  on  to  aim  at  served  before  (iii.  42,  n.)  tiiat  the  astro« 

the  empire  among  other  means  by  a  person  logers  were  often  cousnlted  about  the  death 

of  this  profession,  whom  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  of  relations.      By  Tanaquil  he  means  his 

22)    and    Plutarch    (Galba,    c.    23)    call  wife.      Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarqniuius 

Ptolemaeus,   but   Suetonius    (Otho,  4.  6)  Priscus,  Livy  says  (i.  34),  was,   hke  the 

calls  Seleucus.     With  this  man  he  was  on  Etruscans  in  general,  skilled  in  the  signs  of 

terms  of  intimocy.    He  accompanied  Otho,  the  skies.    Therefore  her  name  is  taken 

Tacitus  says,  into  Spain.   Tbat  he  v^  often  here.     The  woman   is  impatient  for  her 

banished  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.     His  mother^s  death,  but  still  more  for  her  hus- 

'  tabella '  was   an   almanac,  called   below  band's.    '  Icterus '  is  the  name  of  a  bird, 

'  ephemerides.'    He  and  his  almauac  were  oue  of  the  many  genera  of  the  '  stumidae/ 

to  be  had  for  money.    The  great  citizen  is  or  starling  familv.     People  with  the  jaun- 

Galba  (see  note  on  S.  ii.  104).    '  Obit  *  is  dice  (regius  morbus)  were  called  '  icterici/ 

for  'obiit,*  as  'perit '  for  'penit,'  above,  v.  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxx.  11),  finom 

295,  and  below,  v.  563 ;  viii.  85 :  "  dignus  the  fanciful  notiou  that  the  disease  is  cared 

morte  perit ;"  and  x.  118 :  "  uterque  perit  by  looldng  at  the  '  ictcrus,'  which  dies  in- 

orator."    See  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  109 :  "  Flamma  stead  of  the  patient :  "  Avis  icterus  voca- 

petit  altum;"and  Met.viii.  349:"Long^u8  tur  a  colore,  quae  si  spectetur,  sanari  id 

it :  auctor  teli  Pagasaeus  Jason."     P.  and  malum  tradunt  et  avem  mori." 

one  or  two  Paris  MSS.  omit  558,  9  [and  569.  Raec  tamen  i^norat'}  He  says  tbat 

Ribbeck].  is  still  not  so  bad  as  those  women  who  pro* 

560.  Inde  Jidea  artie,"]     He  says,  the  fess  the  art  themselves.     Of  the  planets  the 

g^reater  the  knave  the  more  he  is  trusted :  astrologers  held  Satumus  and  Mars  to  be 

no  man  can  expect  to  be  believed  but  those  noxious,  Jupitcr  and  Venus  to  be  fiivoar- 

on  whose  wrists  the  chains  have  rattled,  and  able.    See  Horace,  C.  ii.  17.  22 : 

who  have  been  in  prison  for  some  military  ,, .     y     *a  *m  " 

ofience,orhavede8erveddcath,andnarrowly  «,.  i    a  a            ^  \^^   unpio 

escaped  with  banishmeut^and  not  back  from  ^*f l*  ^^^7*^  ^^^"*«^S* 

tran^ortution.     '  Genium  habebit '  means  r^    /npmt  volucnsque  Fati 

will   have  one  to  tell  him  the  future,  as  laroavit  aias. 

Cassius'  Genius  told  him  of  Philippi  (Plut.  '  Sidus  *  and  •  astmm '  both  properly  signify 

Brat.  36).    As  to  Cyclas  and  Seriphus,  see  a  constellation.   Here '  sidus '  is  the  planet ; 

notes  on  S.  i.  73  :  "  Ande  aliquid  brevibus  '  quo  astro '  means  in  what  ooustellation 

Gyarisetcarceredignum  Sivisessealiquis;"  she  appears.     'Dentur  lucro'  is  like  Ho- 

and  X.  170 :  "  Ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis  race's  "  Quem  Fors  dieram  cunqoe  dabit 
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Illius  occursus  etiam  vitare  memento^ 

In  cujus  manibus  ceu  pinguia  sucina  tritas 

Cemis  ephemeridas^  quae  nullum  consulit  et  jam 

Consulitur,  quae  castra  viro  patriamque  petente  575 

Non  ibit  pariter  nimieris  revocata  Thrasylli. 

Ad  primum  lapidem  vectari  quum  placet^  hora 

Sumitur  ex  Hbro ;  si  prurit  frictus  ocelli 

Angulus,  inspecta  genesi  coUyria  poscit. 

Aegra  licet  jaceat  capiendo  nulia  videtur  580 

Aptior  hora  cibo  nisi  quam  dederit  Petosiris. 

Si  mediocris  erit,  spatium  lustrabit  utrinque 

Metarum  et  sortes  ducet  frontemque  manumque 

Praebebit  vati  crebrum  poppysma  roganti. 

lucro  Appone  "  (C.  i.  9.  14).     [Ribbeck  581.  nisi  quam  dederit  Petosirit,']  Thia 

'  has   '  Haec   tamen    ignorant,   quid   sidus  was  the  oldest  Egyptian  astrologer.     He  is 

triste  minetur ! '  which  verse  with  those  coramonly  mentioued  in  comunction  with 

which  follow  it  here  as  fur  as  v.  581^  ho  Necepsos,  the  other  figyptian  authority. 

places  after  v.  626.]  8ee  Pliny,  H.N.  ii.  23 :  **  Egjptia  ratio  quam 

572.  Illiu9  occurtms  etiam]     *  Etiam  '  Petosiris  et  Necepsos  ostendere."  vii.  4d : 

must  be  taken  with '  occursus,'  **avoid  even  <*  Durat  et  ea  ratio  quam  Petosiris  ac  Ne- 

meeting  her,  to  say  nothing  of  marrying  cepsos  tradiderunt."     Tlieir  age  is  quite 

her,"  as  Hcinrich  says.     *  IMnguia  sucina '  unknown.    Almanacs  and  such  like  books 

are  balls  of  ambcr   which  the  luxurious  probably    bore    their    names.     Ruperti's 

carried  in  their  hands  to  keep  them  cool  iu  note,   "  Petoeiris  pro  quovis  astrolc^  ut 

the  hot  weather.    '  Pinguia '  would  express  Thrasyllus/'    is    nonsense.'    This   woman 

the  stick}'  clammy  state  they  would  come  does  not  consult  the  astrologers,  but  is 

to  iu  a  hot  hand.     Heinricb  takes  it  so,  learned  in  books,  which  Juvenal  says  is 

Ruperti  differcutly.      See  S.  ix.  50 :  *'  cui  worse. 

sucina  mittas  Grandia."    Ovid  refers  to  582.  8i  mediocrit  erit,']    If  she  be  a 

this  when  he  says  of  the  tears  of  the  He-  person  in  humble  life,  she  will  go  and  get 

liades  (see  S.  v.  38) :  **  lucidus  amnis  £x-  advice  from  the  astrologers  in  the  Circus; 

cipit  et  nuribus  mittit  gestanda  Latiuis  "  respecting  whom  see  note  on  Horace,  S.  i. 

(Met.  ii.  365).    Martial  speaks  of  **  Sucina  6.  113,  sq. :    "  Fallaoem  Circum  vesperti- 

virginea  regelata  manu "  (xi.^  8).    As  to  numque  pererro   Saepe   Forum ;    adsisto 

'  epbemerid^,'  see  above,  v.  557.  divinis,"  where  this  passage  and  v.  588  are 

576.  Humerin  revocata  ThraeylliJ]  "  Nec  referred  to  and  explained.     *  Poppysma '  is 

Babylonios  Tentaris  numeros,"  is  Horace's  '  a  smack  of  the  lips,'  such  as  is  made  by  a 

advice  to  Leuconoe  (C.  i.  11. 2).    It  means  hearty  kiss.    Such  seems  to  be  the  mean- 

the  astrologer^s  calculations.     The  Thra-  ing  here.     See  Forcellini  and  Heinrich'8 

■ylli  iather  and  son  were  astrologers,  and  note. 

tno  father  a  leamcd  physician  who  lived  in  These  verses  582 — 591  seem  rather  to 

close  intimacy  with  Tiberius.    The  orig^n  of  belong  to  the  former  clasa,  who  consulted 

their  acquaintanoe,  which  began  when  Tibe-  the  astrologers.    He  has  done  with  those, 

rius  was  at  Rhodes,  is  told  by  Tacitus  and  passes  m  v.  569  to  others  who  do  not 

(Ann.  vi.  21).    The  son  is  said  by  Tacitus  want  advice,  but  g^ve  it,  who  have  only  to 

iohaveforetold  theaccessionof  Nerotothe  consult  their  books  and  their  horoscopes 

empire  (ib.  c.  22).  The  woman  will  not  go  and  so  forth  for  themselves.     It  appears 

with  her  husband  to  the  camp  or  come  home  to  me  that  these  verses  sliould  come  afler 

if  they  are  abroad,  nor  go  out  for  a  drive,  if  v.  568.   The  great  Chaldaean  coroes  to  the 

tbe  hour  is  not  propitious  acoording  to  the  rieh  woman*s  house,  or  she  hires  a  Phry- 

almanacof  Thrasyllus,  andmustconsulther  gian  or  Indian;  the  poor  woman  must  be 

horoscope  before  she  puts  salve  on  her  eye  content  to  go  to  the  Circus  and  consult  the 

if  it  itches.    As  to  '  collyria,'  sec  note  on  common  cheats. 
Hor.  S.  i.  5.  30. 
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DivitibuB  responsa  dabunt  PLryx  augnr  et  Indns  5S5 

Conductue,  dabit  astronm  mundique  peritus 
Atque  aliquis  senior  qui  pnblica  fulgura  condit : 
Plebeium  iu  Circo  positum  eet  et  in  aggere  fatum. 
Quae  nudis  longum  ostendit  cervicibus  aurum, 
Coneulit  ante  phalaa  delphinonimque  columnas,  Sdo 

An  saga  vendenti  nubat  caupone  relicto, 

Hae  tamen  et  partus  subeunt  discrimen  et  omnes 
Nutricis  tolerant  fortuna  urgente  labores : 
Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  uUa  puerpera  lecto. 
Tantum  artcs  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possunt,  695 

Quae  steriles  facit  atque  bomines  in  ventre  necandoe 
Conducit.     Gaude,  infelix,  atque  ipse  bibendum 
Porrige,  quidquid  erit :  nam  si  distendere  vellet 
Et  vexare  uterum  pueris  salicntibus,  esses 
Aethiopis  fortasse  pater :  mos  decolor  heres  600 

Irapleret  tabulas,  nuuquam  tibi  mane  videndus. 

Transeo  suppositos  et  gaudia  votaque  saepe 

&d5.  F\ryx  aug%r  ei  I»dtts]  Tbe  rich  of  wooden  balla  (ors),  wb!ch  were  talni 

keep  a  seer  in  their  own  pa;.     Cicero  dowQ  one  bjr  one  u  tLe  chariots  weot 

Hleiitioii*    the    Phrygieni    among'     other  roand   the  courw>   to   nikrk  the   aDmber 

EuterHB  w  aealinK  in  thia  Brt  (De  Div.  i.  of  tinies.     Forcellini  followa    Serrins'  ex- 

41).   -Hnndua^UHheBky.'  (See  Forcell,)  planaUon. 

'Fulgnn'  OT  'fnlmina  condere*  wm  the  591.  A»  taga  rnitdsNfi]   She  winfi  to 

phnise  fbr  the  cercmony  hj  which  plicei  know  whether  she  bIibU  mur;  the  clotbti. 

atruck  b;  lightning  or  thnDderbolti  were  man  or  tbe  victiuller. 

pnrified.     Such  a  place  waa  called  '  biden-  692.  Hae  tameW]  Tbe  poorer  Bort.  how- 

tal.'     (See  Penins,  ii.  27,  n.)    Tbe  peraoni  ever,  bad  ap  they  are,  do  aometimea  bear 

employed   on  thiB    ceremony   were  called  children  and  nnne  them,  for  their  oOD- 

&om  it  '  fulgnratorea.'    (See  Forcell.)     Ai  ditiou   obliges  tbem   to  this  (fortuna  nr- 

to  'aggere,'   Bee  8.  v.  153,  ind  viii.  43.  geutc).     But  rich  Udiea  will  not  lireed;  . 

fltibbeck  has  '  Indi,'  and  omits   v.  686.  they  carry  09"  all  thej  conceive  hy  aboitive 

PSv  and  Jabn  have  '  iude '  for  '  Indaa.']  dmgs.    '  Hi^ub  '  ii  ai  if  tbe  woman  wai 

589.  Vmw  nudU  longtim]  ThiB  ia  anj  preBent  who  contractB  (conducit)  for  thiB 

common   proBtitute.     A»  to  'anrum,'  Bee  baBineaa.     'Infelii'  ib  the  huflhand,  wbo 

■bove,   V.   122  :    "  nuda  papiltiB  couBtitit  oueht  to  be  glad  to  give  tbe  dmg  biiiiself 

auratis."     [Ribbeck  haB  'annam'  ia  place  rather  than  become  the  roputed  tather  of 

of  '  am-um,']     '  Phalac '    (or    'falae,'    ai  a   black    boj,    Buch    as  jon  woald  connt 

Forcellini  has  it)  and  'delphinornm  colnm-  ominous  if  jou  met  him  in  the  morning 

nae'  arehere  spokeaof  afl  ditferent  things,  as  jou  Bteppod  ontofjoar  door. 

Ueinricb  bsjb  ■  phalac '  were  plllars  at  each  Atlor  601  in  ono  MS.,  but  after  614  in  a 

end  of  tbe    CircuB  course  sapportiag  tlie  few  otheni,  are  three  feeble  monkiah  linea 

■ova'    uid    tbe    dolphioB.     According  to  wbich  are  not  worth  repeating.     Jahn  ha* 

ServinB,  oa  Virgil,  Aen,  ti.  705,  thcy  were  them  in  hia  Var,  Lect. 

moveBble   tower»   on   which    fighta  took  602,  IVai»MO»«ppoii(o»]  Soe  8.  iiL  114: 

place.    Thcre   wa«  certaiolj  a  Dillar  on  "Transi    OymmifliB    atque    audi    fiiciana 

tbe  'flpiuB,'  or  wall   tlut  ran    ilown  tbe  majori* abolUe."     He  paBBei  on  to  another 

conrse,  Bapport,ing  Hgures  of  dolphins  in  point,  the  practice  of  women  patting  off 

boaour  of  Neptune,  aa  may  be  scen  in  the  BuppoBititious  children    upon   th^r   hii*. 

WDodcut  in  SiDith'B  Dict.  Ant,,  Art.  '.Cir-  bandB  as  thcir  owa.    Bnperli  uyB  'tr>n- 

CUB,' and  two  othen,  inpporting  ■  namber  leo'  ii  'praetereo  lilentioi'  *o  he  inter- 
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Ad  spurcos  decepta  lacus  atque  inde  petitos 
Pontifices,  Salios^  Scaurorum  nomina  falso 
Corpore  laturos.     Stat  Fortuna  improba  noctu  605 

Arridens  nudiainfantibus.     Hos  fovet  omnes 
Involvitque  sinu  :  domibus  tunc  porrigit  altis^ 
Secretumque  sibi  mimum  parat.     Hos  amat^  his  se 
Ingerit  utque  suos  ridens  producit  alumnos. 

Hic  magicos  affert  cantus,  hic  Thessala  vendit  610 

Philtra,  quibus  valeant  mentem  vexare  mariti 
Et  solea  pulsare  nates.     Quod  desipis  inde  est ; 
Inde  animi  caligo  et  magna  oblivio  rerum 
Quas  modo  gessisti.     Tamen  hoc  tolerabile,  si  non 
Et  furere  incipias,  ut  avunculus  ille  Neronis,  615 


prets  the  former  '  transi.'    The  joys  and  paid  to  their  hlood  and  at  the  unconscions 

vowB  are  those  of  the  hushand,  who  has  contamination  the  exclnsives  are  incurring, 

been  wishing  for  a  son.    As  to  '  lacus,'  is  a  fine  piece  of  satire.     *  Fortunae  filius ' 

which  were  the  public  tanks  from  which  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  49)  and  irais  rixvs  (Soph. 

the  poorer  people  drew  water  who  could  Oed.  R.  1060)  were  ordinary  phrases.   '  His 

not  afibrd  to  have  it  laid    on  at  their  se  ingerit'  means  she  heaps  her  favours 

houses,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  4.  37.    Thcv  upon  them. 

are  «illed  here  *  spurcos/  *  muddy,'  which        610.  Sic  magicot  affert  eanlutt']  The 

such  phices,  trodden  by  many  people'  at  next  vice  dealt  with  is  the  administering 

aU  hours  with  water-pots,  would  always  of  love-potions,  the  oommon  efiect  of  which 

be.   The  Pontifices  were  the  principal  reli-  was  maduess.    Ovid  says  (A.  A.  ii.  105) : 

court  in  matters  relating  to  religion.    The  pi/u-«  n, 


S-i-  r       ",T    •^:""'^  n  *""»•""•     *""  PhUtra  nocent  animis  vimque  furoris 

Salu  formed  two  other  colleges,  oue  con-  habent " 

nected  with  the  worship  of  Mars,  the  other 

of   Quirinus.    The  Pontifices   might    be  There  is  a  story  that  Lucretius  was  driven 

plebeians,  but  the  Salii  were  chosen  from  mad  by  a  plultre.    Thessalian    witches, 

the  patricians,  which  makes  the  case  worse.  drugs,  charms,  were  proverbial.    See  Hor. 

As  to  the  Scauri,  who  are  here  as  before  C.  i.  27.  21 :    "  quis  te  solvere  Tbessalis 

put  for  any  noble  family,  see  note  on  S.  Magus  venenis,  quis  poteritdeus?"  Epod. 

ii.  35.  V.  45.  Epp.  ii.  2.  209.    Juvenal  says  that  a 

603.  Ad  tjmreos']  [In  this  verse  Ribbeck  man  is  lucky  if  he  only  becomes  a  drivel- 

has  '  saepe  inde ;'    and  in  v.  606  he  has  ler,  lets  his  wife  beat  him  with  her  slip- 

*  ulnis '  for  *  omnes.']  pers,  and  so  forth.     *  Furere '  and  *  furor  * 

608.  Secretutnque  eibi  tnimum  parat,']  apply  to  insanity  with  violence.     '  Desipis ' 

**  Makes  herself  a  private  farce,"  as  Horaoe  and  '  gcssisti '  are  addressed  to  any  hus- 

says  (C.  iii.  29.  49)  :  band   so  victimized.    I  say  this  becauso 

Lndnin  insokntem  IndSe  pertinax."  "'"*'""  ""^  Portumnm,     which  »  non- 

sense. 

Juvenal  calls   her  'improba,'   'sly,'  like  615.  avuncultu  ille  Neronis,]  Caligula 

Horace's  old  woman  of  Thebes,  "  anus  im-  was  the  brother  of  Agrippina,  mother  of 

proba  Thebis  Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata  "  the  Emperor  Nero.    Thcy  were  the  chil- 

(S.  ii.  5.  84).     This  picture  of  Fortune  dren    of    Germanicus.     Caligula  marricd 

doating  and  chuckling  ovcr  her  found-  Milonia  Caesonia  (Dion,  59.  23)  afber  hav- 

lings,  and  presenting  them  to  the  great  ing  lived  in  adultery  with  her.     Suetonius 

people  as  their  own,  and  amusing  herself  (Calig.  50)  says,  '*  Creditur  potionatus  a 

throughout   their  career  with  the  secret  Caesonia  uxore  amatorio  quidcm  medica- 

of  their  birth,  hinghing  at  the  homage  mento  sed  quod  in  furorem  vertit."    His 
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Cui  totam  tremuK  frontem  Caesonia  puUi 

Infudit.     Quae  non  faciet  quod  Principis  uxor  ? 

Ardebant  cuneta  et  fracta  compage  ruebant, 

Non  aliter  quam  si  fecisset  Juno  maritum 

Insanum.     Minus  ergo  nocens  erit  Agrippinae  620 

Boletus,  siquidem  unius  praecordia  pressit 

Ille  senis  tremulumque  caput  descendere  jussit 

In  caelum  et  longa  manantia  labra  saliva. 

Haec  poscit  ferrum  atque  ignes,  haec  potio  torquet, 

Haec  lacerat  mixtos  Equitum  cum  sanguine  Patres.      625 

Tanti  partus  equae,  tanti  una  venefica  constat ! 

Oderunt  natos  de  pellice ;  nemo  repugnet, 
Nemo  vetet,  jam  jam  privignum  occidere  fas  est. 
Vos  ego,  pupilli,  moneo,  quibus  amplior  est  res, 

8nfferiiig8fromthiscanse,especiaUythrou^h  "Hic-deniain,  hippomanes  quod  vero  no- 

horrid  dreams  and  want  of  sleep,  were  mine  dicnnt 

very  severe;   and,  whatever  his  madness  Pastores,  lentnm  destillat  ab  inguine  vi- 

proceeded  from,  the  contrast  between  the  rus : 

first  fonr  months  of  his  reign  and  his  Hippomanes,   qnod   saepe  malae  legere 

savage  condnct  for  three  years  afterwards  novercae, 

can  only  be  accountcd  for  by  insanity,  as  Miscueruntqne  herbas    et    non   innoxia 

Juvenal  says  below,  v.  618,  sqq.     (Jose-  verba." 
phus,  Ant.  Jnd.  xix.  2,  §  4.)    Caesonia  was 

murdered  by  the  conspirators  who  killed  620.   Minws  ergo  nocefu]    As  to   the 

her  husband,  24  January,  a.d.  41.  *bo1etus'  Agrippina  gave  to  Claudius,  see 

616.  Cui  totam  tremuH  frontem']  "  For  S.  v.  146.     Juvenal  says  her  crime  was 

whom  Caesonia  mixed  the  entirc  forehead  less  than  that  of  Caesonia,  for  she  sent 

of  a  shivering  foal.''    See  above,  v.  133  :  an  emperor  mad  and  set  the  world  on  fiie, 

**  Hippomanes  carmenqne  loquar."    *  Hip-  while  the  other  only  scnt  an  old  dotard  to 

pomanes '    was  the  name  given    by  the  heaven  with  his  heehi  uppermost,  that  is, 

Qreeks  to  a  small  black  excrescence  which  sent  him  the  other  way,  as  the  Scholiast 

they  said  appeared  on   the    forehead  of  says.    Clandius  was  npwards  of  seventy- 

every  foal  at  its  birth,  and  which  the  dam  threc  when  he  died.     Suetonius  describes 

tears  off  with  its  teeth  and  swallows,  but  himmuchas  Juvenaldoes,*'RiiSusindccens, 

if  she  fails  to  do  so,  and  any  one  gets  it  ira  turpior,  spumante  rictu,   humentibus 

ofTbeforeher^andshesmellsit,  sheisdriven  naribus,  praeterea  linguae  titubantia,  ca- 

mad.      See  Aristotlc :  Koi   (nrovffi  rovro  putqne  cum  semper  tum  in  quantulocun- 

fid\i<rra  wdyrvy  al  xfpl   rks  tpapfioKttas.  que  actu  vel  maxime  tremulum  **  (c.  80). 

(Hist.  An.  vi.  18.  22 ;  viii.  24.  11.)     Pliny  624.  Baee  poscit  ferrum']  "  This  potion 

says  nearly  in  the  same  words  (H.  N.  viii.  (of  Caesonia's)  calls  for  flre  and  swonJ,  and 

42),  "  Et  sane  equis  amoris  innasci  vene-  tortures  and  tears  t-o  pieces  patricians,  and 

ficium,  hippomanes  apellatum,  in  fronte,  mingles  their  blood    with   the   blood  of 

caricae  mng^itudine,  colore  nigro;    quod  Equites.     And  that  is  the  cost  of  a  mare'8 

statim  edito  partu  devorat  feta,  aut  par-  foal  and  one  charmer ! " 

tum  ad  ubera  uon  admittit.     Si  quis  prae-  Q21 ,  Oderunt  natoa  de pellice ;]  **yf\Te% 

reptum  habeat,  olfactn  in  rabiem  id  genus  hate  their  husbands'  bastards ;  and  snp- 

agitur."    Among  the  things    offer^   to  pose  no  one  finds  fault  with  that  or  forbids 

the  infemal  deities   before    Dido's  self-  it,  theu  straight  they  count  it  right  to  kill 

dcstruction  was  **nascentis  equi  de  fronte  a  stepson." 

revulsus  Et  matri  praereptus  amor."  ( Virg.  629.   Voe  ego,  pupilli,']  He  goes  on  to 

Acn.  iVf  515.)    Virgil  says  that  the  name  caution  boys  who  have  property  against 

*  hippomanes'  is  properly  g^ven  to  a  diffe-  their  own  mothers.    '  Pnpillus'  was  a  boy 

rent  thing  (Qeorg.  iii.  280,  sqq.) :  nnder  age  (impubes)  who  had   loat  hui 
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Custodite  animas  et  nulli  credite  mensae :  630 

Livida  materno  fervent  adipata  veneno. 

Mordeat  ante  aliquis  quidquid  porrexerit  illa 

Quae  peperit ;  timidus  praegustet  pocula  pappas. 

Fingimus  haec  altum  satira  sumente  cothiirnum 

Scilicet  et  finem  egressi  legemque  priorum'  635 

Grande  Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamur  hiatu, 

Montibus  ignotum  Rutulis  caeloque  Latino  ! 

Nos  utinam  vani !  sed  clamat  Pontia,  "  Feci, 

Confiteor,  puerisque  meis  aconita  paravi, 

Quae  deprensa  patent :  facinus  tamen  ipsa  peregi.^'       640 

Tune  duos  una,  saevissima  vipera,  coena  ? 

Tune  duos  ?     "  Septem,  si  septem  forte  fiiissent.'^ 

Credamus  tragicis  quidquid  de  Colchide  saeva 

Dicitur  et  Procne :  nil  contra  conor :  et  illae 

father,  and   whose  property  was  looked  the  danghter  of  Petronins,  who  was  oon- 

aiter  by  a  tutor.    The  care  of  his  person  victed  of  a  conspiracy  ag^inst  Nero.    Afler 

belonged  to  his  mother  (see  note  on  Hor.  her  husband'^  death  she  murdered  her  chil> 

Epp.  i.  1.  20  :    "ut  piger  annus  Pupillis  dren,  and  being  convicted,  sheate  a  great 

qnos    dura    premit    custodia    matrum'').  supper  and  drank  a  qnantity  of wine,  opened 

'Adipatn  '  are  cakes  roixed  with  lard  (see  her  veins,  and  then  died  dancing,  an  amuse- 

Forcellini).     *  Livida'  and  'fervent'  ex-  meut  she  was  very  fond  of.    Her  name  be- 

press  the  efFect  of  the  poison  on  the  com-  came  a  proverb.    *  O  mater  qua  nec  Pontia 

plexion  and  the  bowels.  deterior.'"  (Martial,  ii.  84.  6.)  Martialelse- 

633.  timidut praegustet poculapappaa,']  where  speaks  of  "  iratam  Poutiae  higenam  " 
*  Pappas '  is  the  *  paedagogus.'  •  Praegus-  (iv.  43.  6).  Her  motive  for  this  horrid 
tatores'  waitcd  on  the  emperors  from  Au-  crime  is  not  mentioned,  but  Juvenal  seems 
gustns  downwards.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  to  imply  it  was  for  money  she  did  it  (646). 
6.  109 :  "  praelambens  omne  quod  aftert."  What  would  he  have  said  to  mothers  poison- 
On  this  and  the  preceding  verse  the  Scho-  »ng  their  children  for  burial-money  ? 
liast  says,  "  sequuntur  duo  versiculi  qui  in  640.  facinus  tamen  ipsa  peregi,]  "  The 
aliis  non  sunt."  They  are  not  in  P.,  but  «ct  has  been  discovcrcd  and  cannot  be  con- 
Pithoeus  has  edited  them.  Some  Paris  cealed ;  but  still  I  boast  that  I  did  it."  It 
MSS.  want  them,  and  Jahn  has  marked  must  beadmitted  that  thisisnot  verysatis- 
them  as  doubtful.     [Ribbeck  omits  them.]  factory.     She  may  roean  that  if  people  are 

634.  Fingimus  haec]  "  This  is  all  an  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  verdict,  she  will 
invention,  you  may  say,  and  my  satire  is  not  le*  them ;  or  that  she  not  only  got  the 
putting  on  the  tragic  cothunius."  *  Prio-  poison  (paravi),  which  the  evidence  had 
rum '  are  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  proved,  but  that  she  administered  it  with 
otherswhohadwrittenbeforehira.  *Hiatu'  her  own  hnnd.  Heinrich,  after  Guietus, 
refers  to  the  mask  with  its  wide  mouth.  prefers  reading  «tantum'  for  «tamen,' 
The  later  masks,  even  for  tragedy,  had  thinking  the  abbreviation  <  tm '  may  have 
exa^ratcd  features  and  a  large  mouth,  i^^e  .  ^ .  jn  the  MSS.  « Tantnm '  may 
whichdoranotappearmtheewher.  (See  y^  right,  and  it  makes  the  sense  plain. 
Smith  8  Dict.  Ant..  *  Persona. )  The  Ro-  tj,^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  sometimes  confounded 
mans  always  represented  the  dignity  of  jn  the  MSS.  See  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  pro 
tragedy  by  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  whom  guUa^  ^.  19,  vol.  iii.  Jahn*s  punctuation  is 
they  knew  therefore  how  to  estimate.  jarae,  "  facinus  :  tamen  ipsa  peregi."  [Rib- 

638.  sed  clamat  Poniia,  **  Feci,']  He  says  beck'8  is  the  sa^ne.] 
he  wishes  what  he  has  been  saying  was        643.  de  Colchide  saeva']  Medea.  Procno 

false,  but  there  is  Pontia  who  not   only  killed  her  son  Itys  to  punish  his  father,  Te- 

poisoned  her  two  childreu  but  boosted  of  it.  reus.    He  says  these  stories  may  well  be 

The  Scholiast  on  this  place  saya,  "  She  waa  believed.    There  is  less  reason  to  wonder 
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Grandia  monstra  suis  audebant  temporibus^  sed  645 

Non  propter  nummos.     Minor  admiratio  summis 

Debetur  monstris^  quoties  facit  ira  nocentem 

Hune  sexum  :  rabie  jecur  incendente  ferimtur 

Praecipites,  ut  saxa  jugis  abrupta^  quibus  mons 

Subtrahitur  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit.  650 

Hlam  ego  non  tulerim^  quae  computat  et  scelus  ingens 

Sana  facit.     Spectant  subeuntem  fata  mariti 

Alcestim  et,  similis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Morte  viri  cupiant  animam  servare  catellae. 

Occurrent  multae  tibi  Belides  atque  Eriphylae  655 

Mane ;  Clytaemnestram  nuUus  non  vicus  habebit. 

Hoc  tantum  refert,  quod  Tyndaris  illa  bipennem 

Insulsam  et  fatuam  dextra  laevaque  tenebat : 

At  nunc  res  agitur  tenui  pulmone  rubetae : 

Sed  tamen  et  ferro,  si  praegustabit  Atrides  66o 

Pontica  ter  victi  cautus  medicamina  regis. 

at  these  monsters  who  out-top  the  rest,  "  nunquam  tibi  mane  videndus,"  but  that 

for  they  were  hurried  on  by  the  passions  of  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  here. 

their  sex.     But  that  woman  is  intolerable  657.  Hoc  tantum  refert,"]      *  There  is 

who  makes  murder  a  matter  of  gain  and  only  this  difference.'  'Quidrefert?'  'what 

calculation  (quae  computat).  difl&rence  is  it  P '     '  Non  minimum  reiert,' 

647.  Debetur  monstrit,]  [Ribbeck  points  '  it  makes  a  ffreat  difference.'  **  Nec  minimo 

thb  verse  and  the  following  thus  :  sane  discrimme  refert"  (S.  v.  123)  is  another 

'  quotie»  facit  i»  nocentes.  congtruction     •  Befert '  being  «n  abbrevia- 

HnncMxumrabiejecar&c..'  t.on  of  rem  fert    .«  ^pable  of  a  different 

•"              '  oonstruction,  *  mea  refort,  *  it  is  for  my  m- 

which  is  not  au  improvement.]  terest.'     The  differencc  here  is  that  Cly- 

649.  quibus  mons   Subtrahitur']     This  temnestra  killed  Agnmemnon  with  a  rude 

describes  a  landslip ;    **  like  stones  tom  uncouth  axe  that  she  could  only  liit  with 

from  the  heights  from  which  a  mountain  is  both  hands,  while  now-a-days  women  go  to 

withdrawn,  and  from  the  hanging  slope  its  work  with  secret  polson,  such  as  the  inside 

side  recedes."  of  a  toad  ('  rubeta/  S.  i.  70).     But  they 

652.   Spectant  subeuntem']     They  go  to  would  seize  the  hatchet  if  their  Agamem- 

the  play  and  see  Alcestis  dying  for  Ad-  nons  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  antidotes 

metus,  and  if  such  things  might  be,  they  such  as  Mithridates  YI.,  king  of  Pontus, 

would  gladly  send  their  husbands  to  the  took.    (See  note  on  xiv.  252.)     The  three 

grave  to  save  the  life  of  a  lapdog.  principal  persons  by  whom  his  armies  were 

655.    Belidet  atque  EriphyUie']     The  defeated  were   Sulla,   who    destroyed  his 

daughters  of  Danaus,  son  of  Belus,  King  of  forces  in  Greece,  B.C.  87—84,  and  made 

Argos,  who  murdered  their  husbands,  and  peace  with  him ;  Lucullus,  who,  when  hos- 

Eriphyle,  the  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  who  in-  tilities  were  renewed,  drove  him  from  his 

duced  her  husband  to  take    part  in  the  owncountry,  b.o.  72,which,  however,here- 

expedition  against  Thebes,  in  which  he  lost  covered,  but  was  driven  from  it  again  by  Cn. 

his  life,  and  her  son  Alcmaeon  to  join  the  Pompeius  (b.o.  66),  who  reduced  Pontus 

second  expedition  of  the  Kpigoni,  in  the  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.   He 

hope  of  his  doing  the  same.     But  he  sur-  died  three  years  afterwards  in  the  Crimea, 

vived  to  kill  her.     Her  price  in  the  flrst  by  the  sword  of  a  Gaul  whom  he  asked  to 

case  was  a  necklace,  in  the  second  a  gown.  kiU  him.     See  Cic.  do  Leg.  Agraria,  ii.  c. 

*  Mane '  means  in  the  early  part  of  the  19,  Long*8  note,  vol.  ii. 

morning,  when  comparatively  few  women  660.  Sed  tamen"]  [lu  this  verse  Ribbeck 

are  abroad.      Ruperti  compares  v.  601  has '  pracgustarit.'] 
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SATIRA   VII. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  aatire  tarns  on  the  neglect  of  literary  men  by  the  rich.  Poets  are  left  to  starve  or 
g^t  their  bread  by  menial  callings;  historiana  are  no  better  off;  lawyen  and  school- 
masters  are  put  off  with  the  shabbiest  feen,  and  men  will  spend  their  mon^  on  any  thing 
rather  than  their  sons'  edncation.  This  is  the  moet  forcible  and  instmctiye  part  of  the 
satire,  which  describes  the  weary  task  of  the  schoblmaster»  the  little  rettim  of  gratitude 
he  g^ts, and  the  exacting demandsof  parents  who  expect  every  thing and will  pay  little 
or  nothing.  The  teacher  who  in  the  good  old  times,  Juvenal  says,  was  treated  with  pro- 
found  respect,  in  his  day  was  insulted  by  parents  and  therefore  by  pupils.  If  the  boy  is 
a  blockhead  and  cannot  leam  the  master  gets  all  the  bhime. 


« 


culpa  docentis 


Scilicet  arguitur  si  laeva  in  parte  mamiUae 
Nil  salit  Arcadio  juveni."     (vii.  158.) 

The  only  patron  learaed  men  have,  says  Juvenal,  is  the  emperor,  and  it  has  been  much 
questioned  which  emperor  it  could  have  been.  The  statement  is  most  in  accordanoe  with 
what  we  hear  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  during  which  he  managed  to  encourage  the  arts 
and  literature  at  Bome,  though  he  was  absent  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  The  subject 
is  discussed  in  the  Life  of  Juvenal,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  hope  and  purpoee  of  our  studies  is  in  Caesar  only.  He  only  cares  for  the 
Muses  in  these  times  when  poets  leave  the  vales  of  Helioon  and  live  by  baths,  by 
baking,  auctioneeriug.  For  if  Pierian  woods  won't  give  you  bread,  you  must  e'en  ply 
the  crier's  trade  in  the  Atria.  And  this  is  better  than  to  lie  in  the  courts,  though 
knights  of  Asia  and  Bithynia  do  it. 

Y.  16—35.  But  this  is  past ;  no  poet  now  shall  be  degraded  to  do  dirty  work.  Up  and 
bestir  yourselves,  my  friends;  the  prince  is  seeking  whom  he  may  reward.  If  you 
are  waiting  for  another  patron,  go  put  your  books  in  the  fire  or  leave  tbem  to  the 
worms :  go  break  your  pens  and  wipe  out  all  your  lines ;  the  rich  have  leamt  to 
admire  and  praise  you,  as  children  do  the  peacock.  -  But  the  useful  years  of  life  are 
passing,  and  when  old  age  comes  on  with  weariness  and  poverty,  it  hates  itself  aud 
its  own  Muse. 

y.  36—47.  Thisis  the  way  the  man  you  worship,  leaving  the  Muses  and  ApolIo's  temple, 
contrives  to  give  youqothing.    Being  himself  a  poet  (equal  to  Homer  fiaye  in  years) 
if  you're  ambitious  to  recite  yonr  poems  he  lends  you  a  dirty  room  a  long  way  off, 
bolted  f^r  years  as  safe  as  the  gates  of  a  beleag^ered  town :  he  sends  his  fireedmen  to 
applaud;  but  hell  not  give  as  much  as  the  benches  cost  to  hire. 

Y.  48 — 97.  And  yet  we  go  on  at  this  work,  ploughing  the  sands  labofipusly^  If  you 
should  give  it  up,  the  old  habit  pulls  you  back ;  for  with  too  many  the  itch  g(  writing 
is  incurable  and  goes  on  to  old  age  in  their  weary  hearts.  But  a  rare  poet,  none  of 
your  common  sort,  such  as  I  only  can  conceive  not  name,  is  made  so  by  a  careless 
mind,  Aree  from  all  bittemess,  loving  the  woods  and  Muses'  springs.  'Tis  not  for 
poverty  to  sing  in  caves  and  wield  the  thyrsus.  Horatius  was  fuU  when  he  cried 
Euoe !     What  room  for  genius  if  other  cares  than  his  own  verse  disturb  the  poet's 
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breast  ?    The  gp^at  bouI  must  not  be  distressed  to  find  itself  a  blanket — it  ahould 
only  look  at  horses,  chariots,  gods,  and  furies.    If  Yirgil  had  not  had  a  servant  and  a 
tolerable  hoose,  the  snakes  had  dropped  from  his  fiiry^s  head,  her  trumpet  had  been 
dumb.   We  expect  forsooth  that  our  poor  playwright  should  rise  to  the  old  cothnmus, 
who  to  produce  his  play  must  pawn  his  dishes  and  his  cloak.     Poor  Numitor  has 
nothing  for  his  friend,  but  plenty  for  his  mistress  and  his  lion — of  oourse  the  brute 
eats  less  than  a  poet.    Lucanus  may  lie  in  his  fine  g^rdens  content  with  his  great 
fiune,  but  what  is  fkme  to  such  as  poor  Serranus  and  Saleius,  snppose  they  get  it  ? 
Statius  delights  the  town  who  crowd  to  hear  him ;  but  after  all  he  starves  if  Paris 
does  not  buy  his  play.  Pkris  givcs  hononrs  to  thepoet — a  pkiyer  does  whatthe  great 
should  do !    Tet  will  you  pay  your  oourt  to  these  noble  people  ?     Praefects  and 
tribunes  come  of  plays;  but  you'd  not  envy  him  who  gets  his  living  by  the  ttage. 
Where  will  yon  find  me  a  Maeoenas  now,  a  Proculeius,  Fabius,  Cotta,  Lcntulns  ? 
Then  genius  was  rewarded,  many  then  found  it  worth  while  to  pale  their  cheek  with 
study  and  keep  finom  wine  throngh  all  December^s  feast. 
y.  98 — 104.  But  b  the  historian^s  labour  more  productive  ?    It  wants  more  time  and 
oil ;  for  without  limits  page  on  page  arises  and  ruins  him  in  paper ;  so  varied  are  the 
topics,  such  the  condition  of  the  work.    But  what  is  the  crop  he  reaps  ?    Not  more 
than  one  would  get  to  read  the  news. 
y.  105 — 149.  But  they're  an  idle  herd.     Well,  come ;  what  do  the  lawyers  g^  fbr  all 
their  roaring,  especially  when  thdr  client  is  in  court  and  nudges  them  in  the  ride  ? 
Then  truly  do  they  puff  th^r  lies  like  bellows,  spluttering  all  their  breast.    If  you 
would  know  the  harveat  that  they  reap,  put  in  one  scale  a  hundred  lawyers*  patri- 
monies  and  that  of  one  driver  in  the  Circus.    The  conrt  have  taken  their  seats;  pale 
Ajax  rises  to  plead  for  a  man's  liberty  with  a  down  fbr  judex.    Bnrst  then  your  Uver 
that  you  may  hang  your  staircase  with  the  palm.     What  is  your  pay  ?  a  flitch  of 
baoon,  or  a  pot  of  fish,  or  old  roots,  black  slaves'  rations,  or  of  bad  wine  five  jars  for 
four  pleadings.    Or  if  you  get  an  '  aureus,'  the  attomey  gets  a  part  according  to 
agreement.    Aemilins  is  rich  and  has  a  statue  and  triumphal  chariot,  and  so  he  gets 
as  much  as  be  likes  to  ask,  and  yet  we  can  oonduct  a  case  better  than  he  can.    'Tis 
this  that  brought  Pedo  to  bankruptcy  and  Matho  tob :  this  was  Tongillus'  rain,  he 
who  his  great  hora  carried  to  the  baths,  disturbed  the  bathers  with  his  dirty  train, 
tnd  through  the  foram  lounged,  to  buy  all  manner  of  fine  things,  hia  lying  pnrple 
securing  him  credit.    And  yet  these  fine  dothes  are  of  nse ;  they  give  a  man  his  value ; 
if  s  their  policy  to  make  a  noise  and  wear  the  look  of  wealth,  for  Rome  is  prodigal 
and  knows  no  bounds  to  expense.    Trust  we  our  eloqnence  ?    Why  Cicero  wonld  get 
nothing  now  nnless  he  wore  a  gresit  ring  on  his  finger.    No  man  employs  you  till 
he  hears  how  many  slaves  yoQ  keep.    So  Pftnlus  hired  a  ring  and  got  more  fees 
than  Basilns  or  Cossus.    Eloquence  in  rags  is  rare.     What  chance  has  Basilus  of 
being  heard  ?    Go  off  to  Gaul  or  Africa  and  practise  if  yon  have  set  a  value  on  your 
tongue. 
y.  150 — 214.  What,  teach  you  rhetoric  ?    O  nerves  of  steel,  when  your  whole  dass  is 
slaying  savage  tyrants !    They  sit  and  read,  and  then  get  up  and  say  it  word  for 
word  from  first  to  kst ;  the  same  dish  served  again,  killing  the  wretched  teacher. 
All  would  leara  rhetoric,  but  none  will  pay.    "Your  fee?  what  have  I  learat  ?" 
"  Of  course  the  teacher  is  in  fault  because  the  boy  is  a  blockhead,  whose  Hannibal 
has  stunned  me  week  by  week,  whether  it  be  that  he  deliberates  of  going  to  Rome 
from  Cannae,  or  of  turning  round  his  troops  drenched  with  the  storm.     Ask  what 
you  will  I'll  give  it,  if  you  can  make  his  father  listen  as  often  as  I've  listened  to  his 
nonsense."  That  is  the  way  plenty  of  teachers  talk,  and  then  they  quit  the  hackneyed 
themes  and  go  and  practise  real  strife  in  the  oonrts.    Bnt  if  my  connsd  weigh  with 
them,  they'll  take  theirown  discharge  and  go  some  other  course  who  seek  the  fbram 
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from.  the  rhetoric  Bchool,  that  they  .may  get  as  mnch  as  a  tesBera'»  worth,  for  they 
will  get  no  more.  Bat  see  how  much  the  music  maflter  gets,  and  laughs  at  Theodoms. 
He  builds  him  cosUy  baths  and  porticoes  to  ride  in  when  it  rains.  What,  must  he 
wait  till  the  sky  clears  and  go  and  splash  in  the  mud  ?  And  then  a  dining-room  on 
marble  piUars.  Whatever  his  house  costs,  he  has  his  butlers  and  his  cooks  besides. 
Meauwhile  Quintilian  gets  his  two  sestcrtia,  and  that  a  splendid  fee!  There*s 
nothing  a  ikther  will  not  pay  for  more  than  his  son.  How  then  is  Qmntilian  so  rich? 
He  is  an  exception :  a  lucky  man  is  every  thing  thafs  great,  and  g^ood,  and  wise ;  a 
senator,  an  orator ;  though  he's  hoarse  his  voice  is  still  divin^.  It  makes  a  difference 
under  what  star  you're  bom.  Fortune  can  make  a  rhetorician  oonsul,  and  if  she 
please  a  consul  rhetorician.  Wliat  was  Yentidius,  what  Tullius  ?  what  but  a  star 
and  influence  of  hidden  destinj^  ?  Fate  gave  a  shtve  a  kingdom  and  a  prisoner 
triumphs.  But  he  was  lucky,  rare  as  a  white  raven.  Many  get  tired  of  the  fruitless 
teachor^s  chair,  witness  Carinas  and  Thrasymachus :  he  too  was  poor  to  whom  Athens 
could  g^ve  nothing  but  cold  hemlock.  Light  lie  tho  turf  upon  the  worthies  of  old 
time  who  held  the  teacher  in  the  place  of  parent.  Achilles  on  his  father^s  hills  learat 
singing  and  reverenced  the  rod  when  now  grown  up :  yet  who  could  see  his  master^s 
tail  nor  kugh  ?  But  Rufus  and  the  rest  are  flogged  by  their  own  pupils,  Rufus  who 
called  Cicero  Allobrogian. 

Y.  215—229.  Who  pays  the  grammar  master  what  his  toil  deserves  ?  E'en  from  his 
little  fee  the  pedagogue  nibbles  part.  Give  it  him,  and  then  give  up  a  little  more, 
like  shopmen  selling  blankets,  or  else  you  may  lose  all  for  which  you've  sat  finom 
midnight  till  the  dawn,  where  a  blacksmith  or  a  weaver  would  not  sit,  and  all  for 
nothiug  you  may  have  smelt  the  lamps,  whose  smoke  has  Flaccus  stained  and  black- 
ened  Maro.     But  fees  are  few  which  do  not  need  the  tribune  to  award  them. 

V,  230—248.  But  lay  strict  terms  upon  them,  that  the  teacher  speak  grammatically, 
know  history  and  all  authors  as  well  aS'the  nails  on  his  hand ;  so  that  at  any  moment 
he  can  tell  who  was  Anchises'  nurse,  who  and  whence  Archemorus'  stepmother,  how 
long  Acestes  lived,  and  how  much  wine  he  gave  the  Phrygians.  Require  that  he 
shall  mould  his  pupils*  morals  as  a  man  makes  a  iace  of  wax,  and  be  their  father  and 
keep  their  fingers  iTom  foul  practices  (though  he  may  say,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
watch  the  hands  and  eyes  of  all  those  boys).  This  do,  says  one,  and  when  the  ycar 
comes  round  you'll  have  a  golden  piece,  as  much  as  a  successful  fighter  gets. 

£t  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantuin  : 
Solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenas 
Respexit^  quum  jam  eelebres  notique  poetae 
Balneolum  Gabiis^  Romae  eonducere  fumos 

^  1.  JSt  spe*  et  ratio']     See  Introduction.  iam '  means  while  they  were  and  long  had 

He  says  tbe  hope  and  object  of  their  stu-  been  trying  the  lowest  means  of  getting  a 

dies  is  in  Caesar  only.    He  uses  *  studiis '  livelihood,  hiring  a  shabby  bath  at  simill 

below,  V.  17.  Their  reward  was  only  to  be  countiy  towns,  or  a  bakery  at  Rome,  or 

ezpected  from  him,  and  him  only  could  acting  as  criers  at  auctions. 
they  please.     As  to  Camenas,  see  S.  iii.        4.  Balmeolum  Gabiie,']    Gabii  has  been 

16,  n.    The  Scholiast  says  they  were  sad  meutioned  twice  before,  lii.  192  (where  see 

'  tacentibus  poetis,'  because  the  poets  were  note),  vi.  66,  and  is  referred  to  again  below, 

silent.    Autumnus  says  '  quia  coutemnun-  x.  100.  '  Fumi '  were  baking-houses  where 

tur.'    It  comes  to  the  same  thing.    <  Be-  poor  people  got  their  bread  baked.     See 

spexit '  is  like  Horace's  **  Sive  neglectum  Horace,  S.  i.  4.  37  :  "  Qestiet  a  frimo  re- 

genus  et  nepotes  Respicis,  auctor"  (C.  i.  2),  deuntes  scire  lacuque  Et  pueros  et  anus." 

and  Yirgil's  **  Libertas  quae  sera  tamen  The  Scholiast  says,  **Fumos :  ad  panem  oo* 

respexit  inertem  "  J^^cL  i.  28).  '  Quum  quendum ;"  not "  ut  panem  coquerent  ven- 
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Temptarent,  nec  foedum  alii  nec  turpe  putarent 
Praecones  fieri ;  quum  desertis  Aganippes 
Vallibus  esuriens  migraret  in  atria  Clio. 
Nam  si  Pieria  quadrans  tibi  nullus  in  umbra 
Ostendatur^  ames  nomen  victumque  Machaerae^ 


dendam/'  as  Ruperti  aajs;  they  ma^  or 
mav  not  have  8old  brea4.  Horace  joinB 
bauis  and  bakeries  together  in  Epp.  1. 11. 
13: 


•< 


-nec  qui 


t» 


Frigos  collegit  fhmos  et  balnea  laudat, 
Ut  fortanatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 

C.  S.  Corio  (edit.  Henninii)  quotes  what  he 
aays  was  a  proverb  applied  to  chilly  per- 
Bons  (qoi  assidue  frigerent  tremerentque), 
"  numquam  eos  de  bahieo  aut  fumo  con- 
ducendo  cogitasse :"  and  thia  he  says  ex- 
plains  the  above  passage  of  Horace,  which 
1  do  not  believe.  Grangaeus  steals  from 
Curio  without  acknowledg^ent. 
«  6.  JPraeconesJleri ;]  The  business  of  the 
auctioneer's  'praeco  was  among  other 
things  to  get  persons  to  attend ;  as  Horace 
says  (Ars  Poet.  419) : 

"  Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit 
emendas, 
Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucram  ire  poeta." 

Therefore  the  Scholiast  calls  them  '  emis- 
sarii.'  Martial  advises  his  friend  Lupus, 
who  was  doubting  how  he  should  bnng  up 
his  son,  by  no  means  to  send  him  to  the 
gprammar  schools ;  but, 

"  Artes  discere  vult  pecuniosas  ? 
Fac  discat  citharoedus  aut  choraules. 
Si  duri  puer  ingeni  videtur, 
Praeconem  fiicias  vel  architectum." 

(v.  66.) 
In  another  phice  he  commends  an  old  man 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
*praeco/  though  two  praetors,  four  tri- 
bunes,  seven  lawyers,  and  ten  poets,  had 
asked  for  her.  So  the  praeco'8  was  a 
thriving  business.  But  there  were  various 
Borts.  See  the  note  on  Horacc  quoted 
above  on  S.  iii.  157. 
^  6  ^deterHe  Aganippea  ValUbue^  On  the 
eastem  ascent,  from  Ascra,  of  Mount  Heli- 
oon  in  Boeotia  was  the  fountain  Ag^nippe, 
which  as  the  Scholiast  says,  quoting  Calli- 
machus,  was  the  source,  or  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Permessus,  a  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  Lacus  Copais.  The  valleys 
on  that  side  of  the  range  were  firuitfhl  and 
woodv.  The  waters  of  this  fountain,  like 
that  of  Hippocrene  oonsiderably  higher 
up,  were  supposed  to  inspire  those  who 


drank  thcm.  The  grove  of  the  Muses 
(Heria  umbra)  lay  between  these  two 
fountains,  and  the  position  is  identified  by 
CoL  Leake  with  that  of  the  oonvent  of 
St.  Nichobis  now  existing  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Marandali. 

i  7.  migraret  in  atria  Clio,']  The  atria 
here  meant  are  not  the  antechambers  of  the 
rich,  as  Buperti  says,  but  the  courts  in 
which  auctions  were  held,  as  Lubinus 
observes,  quoting  Cic.  Pro  P.  Quin.  c.  3, 
"  Tollitur  ab  atriis  Liciniis  atque  a  prae- 
conum  consessu  in  Ghilliam  Naevius "  (see 
Longf  s  note).  See  also  c  6,  "  Ipse  suos 
neoessarios  ab  atriis  Liciniis  et  a  iaucibus 
macelli  corrogat."  They  are  mentioned 
again  by  Cicero  (de  Lege  Ag^ar.  i.  3): 
"At  hoc  etiam  nequisdmi  hofnines  con- 
sumptis  patrimoniis  fiiciunt,  ut  in  atriis 
auctionariiB  potius  qnam  in  triviis  aut  in 
compitis  auctionentur."  [Martial  (viii.  3) 
has 

"  £t  quum  rapta  situ  Messalae  saxa  jace- 
bunt, 
Altaque  quum  Licini  marmora  pulvis 
erunt."] 

(  8.  Nam  ei  Pieria']  He  has  just  been 
speaking  of  the  Muses  in  connexion  with 
Helioon  and  Boeotia.  Here  he  calls  the 
grove  Heria,  using  the  conventional  name 
of  the  Muses,  though  the  Pieria  of  histori- 
cal  times  lay  north  of  Olympus.  Muller 
(Hist.  Qr.  Lit.  p.  27)  accounts  for  the 
confusion  of  Pieria  and  Boeotia  by  saying 
that  the  Pierians  lived  in  Boeotia  and 
Phocis  near  the  ranges  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus  till  the  time  of  the  Dorian  and 
Aeolian  mig^tion.  (See  note  on  Hor.  A.  P. 
405.)  '  Pieria  umbra '  is  the  grove  men- 
tioned  on  v.  6.  Ruperti*s  note  on  this 
'umbra'  is  a  spetimen  of  his  looee  stylo 
of  commentary. 

V  9.  ames  nomen  metnmque  Machaerae,'] 
'Amare'  is  used  like  the  Greek  ardpyw, 
&7etiraF,  *  to  be  content  with,'  as  in  Horace, 
A.  P.  234 : 

"Non  ego  inomata  et  dominantia  nomina 
solum 
Yerbaque,  Hsones,   Satyroram  scriptor 
amabo," 

which  Heinrich  quotos  with  other  places 
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.Et  vendas  potius  commissa  quod  auctio  vendit  10 
Stantibus^  oenophorum^  tripodes^  armariaj  cistas^ 
Alcithoen  Pacci,  Thebas  et  Terea  Fausti. 
Hoc  satius  quam  si  dicas  sub  judice  "  Vidi/' 
Quod  non  vidisti ;  faciant  equites  Asiani^ 
Quanquam  et  Cappadoces  faciant  equitesque  Bithyni^     15 
Altera  quos  nudo  traducit  Gallia  talo. 

from   Seneca  and  Pliny.    'Machaera'   is  nexion  with    Bacchns   some   MSS.   have 

the  name  of  an  auctioneer  or  crier,  not  a  Bacchi  for  Pacci.  There  are  many  various 

parasite-or  a  barher  as  Ruperti,  who  gene-  reading^  here>  which   Ruperti  has  g^ven 

rally  ^ves    ns   a  wide   choice,  suggests.  with    the    authorities.    Tbese    were,    no 

Heinrich  says  the  name  should  be  Mag^ri,  doubt,  tragedies  by  living  writers,  whether 

which  has  been  corrupted  throngh  Machiri  Paocius  and  Faustus  were  their  r^  names 

toMachaerae;  thishoweverisinHeinrich*s  or  not.    Thebes  under  a  hundred  forms 

text.  g^ve  Bubjects  for  the  stage ;  and  there  are 

*  10.  eommUaa  quod  cmetio']  Grang^us  frag^ents  of  a  play  fbunded  upon  the  story 

has  a  bad  note  here  which  Ruperti  says  is  of  Tereus  and  th^  two  sisters  Procne  and 

not  bad :  *'  ubi  licitantes  utrinque  pretio  Philomela  by  Sophocles.      See  Aristoph. 

pug^ant :    translate   a   gladiatoribus,  qui  Aves,  100.  Tho  Scholiast  on  v.  280  of  that 

proprie  committi  dicuntur."    Mr.  Mayor  play  says  Sophocles  was  the  first  to  handle 

adopts  this  note.    '  Commissa  auctio '  is  a  this  subject,  and  after  him  Philocles.    The 

sale   '  bonorum   commissomm,'    forfeited  subject  was  popular  at  Rome  (see  below,  v. 

goods.     *Commissum'  was  a  thing  con-  92). 

fiscated.   (See  Forcellini.)    *  Oenophorum '  .  14.  faciant  equUes  Asiani,']    Knights 

18  a  wine-jar  (vi.  426).      *  Tripodes '  are  from  Asia,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  and  Ghi- 

old-fashioned  tables  ("  Sit  mihi  mensa  tri-  latia  (altera  Qallia)  are  slaves  who  have 

pes,"  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  13).     The  finest  tables  made  equestrian  fortunes  (see  iii.  154^  n.). 

of  the  Romans  (orbes)  rested  on  a  single  Ruperti  thinks  Achaintre  is  right  in  csJling 

pillar  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  4,   n.).     'Armaria'  them  *  chevaliers  d'industrie.'    They  have 

were  cupboards  or  cases,  usually  for  books,  this  interpretation  to  themsolves.  Heinrich 

standing  against  the  walls,  as  opposed  to  considers  v.  15  spurious ;  Jahn  includes  it 

'  capsae '  and  '  scrinia,'  which  were  boxes  in  brackets.    Bithynus  has  the  first  sylla- 

also  used  for  books.    (See  Hor.  S.   i.  4.  blelongin  x.  162;  xv.  1  (Bithynice);  and 

21,  n.)     Rnperti  confounds  '  armaria '  and  in  Horace,  Epp.  i.  6.  33.     It  has  therefore 

*  scrinia.'    *  Cista '  was  any  box,  large  or  been  proposed  to  make  Bithyni  and  Asiani 

Bmall.    It  was  sometimes  big  enough  to  change  places.    The  verses  appear  as  they 

hold  a  man,  though  ho  had  to  squeeze  to  stand  in  all  the  MSS.     [Ribbeck  omits 

get  into  it.     See  last  satire,  v.  44,  and  v.  15,  and  gives  good  reasons  for  condemn- 

Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  59  :  ing  it.    If   JuvenaIwrote.it,  we    must 

..               X      •   1           •  blame  him  for  inserting  such  a  verse.   But 

^    1  —  ."P/^^T^*  clansus  m  arca,  ^^^  omission  of  this  verse  does  not  remove 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  consaa  hcn  is,  ^  ^^^  difficulty,  for  we  must  then  toke 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput,'  .^^^    quos,'    &c.,    as    explanatoiy    of 

where  *  arca '  is  the  same  as  '  cista.'  '  equites  Asiani ;'    and  '  Asiani '  properly 

«    12.  Alcithoen  Paeci,']    Thia  is  the  read-  means  <  those  of  the  Roman  province  Asia.' 

ingofP.,  exceptthat  byanobviouserrorit  It  may  be  answered  that  Juvenal  usea 

has  Alcitheon.    Alcithoe  was  the  Boeotian  *  Asiani '  generally  fbr  people  of  Asia ;  but 

woman,  danghterofMinyasofOrchomenus,  if  so,  the  term  is,then,.too  extensive,  and 

who  refused  to  oelebrate  the  rites  of  Dio-  in  Sat.  iii.  218  he  certainly  means  only 

nysns,  and  was  changed  into  a  bat  by  him  the  temples  bf  the  province  Asia.]    As  U> 

together  with  her  sister  Leuconoe  (Ovid,  Cappadoces,  see  Pers.  vi.  77.     Galatia,  or 

Met.  iv.  390,  sqq.).     There  was  a  festival  GallognMBcia,  got  its  name  fh)m  the  Qalli, 

oonnectedwithBacchusobservedatOrcho-  who  in  the  year  b.o.  278  came  over  from 

menus   as   late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  Byzantium  to  help  Nicomedes  I.  to  get 

(Quaestiones  Graecae,  38)  called  A^onia,  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.    He  gave  them 

which  was  said  to  have  had  its  orinn  trom  the  neighbouring  conntry,  which  was  called 

these  sisters.    In  consequence  df  their  con-  a/ter  them.    (See  Mr.  Long^s  article  *  Ga- 
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Nemo  tamen  Btudiis  indignum  ferre  laborem 

Cogetur  posthae^  nectit  quieunque  canoris 

Eloquium  vocale  modis  laurumque  momordit. 

Hoc  agite,  o  juvenes :  circumspicit  et  stimulat  vos  20 

Materiamque  sibi  Ducis  indulgentia  quaerit. 

Si  qua  aliunde  putas  rerum  exspectanda  tuanim 

Praesidia^  atque  ideo  croceae  membrana  tabellae 

Impletur,  lignorum  aliquid  posce  ocius,  et  quae 

Compoms  dona  Veneris,  Telesine,  marito,  25 

Aut  clude  et  positos  tinea  pertunde  libellos. 

Frange  miser  calamos  vigilataque  proelia  dele, 

Qui  facis  in  parva  sublimia  carmina  cella 

Ut  dignus  venias  hederis  et  imagine  macra. 

Spes  nulla  ulterior :  didicit  jam  dives  avarus  3o 

Tantum  admirari^  tantimi  laudare  disertos^ 

latia'  in  Smith^s   Dict.    Geog.)    'Nudo  French  MS.,  and  Pithoens' edition,  Heidel- 

talo '   may   he    oompared    with  '  pedibus  berg,  1590.    Jahn  [and  Bibheck]  have  it. 

albis,'  S.  i.  111,  thongh  I  am  not  sure  that  *  25.  dona  Veneris,  Telefine,  mariiOf']  He 

the  nsnal  interpretation  there  is    right.  bids  a  man,  if  he  depends  on  any  patron 

'  Traducit '  Heinrich  w  right  in  explaining  but  Caesar,  put  his  poems  in  the  fire,  or,  as 

'  puts  forwaid  to  view/  cotnparing  viii.  17,  he  says,  g^ve  them  to  Vulcan,  aa  Ca^Uus' 

"  Squalentes  traducit  avos,"  and  xi.  31,  mistress  vowed : 

"loricam— in  oua  se  traducebat  Ulixes."  «  EWtlMima  nessimi  twx^tM 

Rnperti  says  it  is  not  so,  but  that  it  means  c    •  l*  li^-  A^^^^ 

•brings  acVoss  the  seas  to  Rome;'  and  so  f^P^^^P*^*  Deo  daturam 

Mr.&yortakesit.  Infehabus  ustulanda  lignis." 

^  17.  Nemo  iamen  etudiU]    He  says  no  (xxxvi.  b,  sqq.) 

poet  hencefbrth  need  follow  any  unbecom-  The  name  Telesinus  occurs  in  inscriptions ; 

mg  business.    He  describes  the  poet  as  one  and  Martial  occasionally  uses  it  aiid  the 

who  joins  the  eloquenoe  of  words  with  the  feminine  Telesina  (ii.  49).    The  MSS.  have 

harmonies  of  music,  and  has  eaten  the  bay,  Thelesine,  but  the  inscriptions  have  Td., 

that  is,  the  *  hiurea  Apollinaris '  (Hor.  C.  iv.  TcXco-ii^of .    The    Scholiast    and    P.    and 

2.  9),  '  Delphica  hiurus '  (C.  iii.  30.  15),  some    other    MSS.  have  the  older  form, 

where  Bentley  proposes  a  reasonable  cor-  '  clude.*    Most  MSS.  have  '  clande.'     The 

rection  of  Ovid  (Ex  Pont.  ii.  5.  67),  "  Del-  same  variation  appears  in  S.  iii.  19:  "viridi 

phica  nou  aeqne  gustata  est  laurea  vobis,"  si  mar^ne  clauderet  undas."     I  have  fol- 

where  the  common  reading  is  '  gestata.'  lowed  Ueinrich's  judgment  there  and  here. 

»     20.  Hoc  cigite,']  This  is  a  fonnuUi  which  He  bids  the  man  lock  up  his  books  and  let 

occurs  in  Horace  (Epp.  i.  6. 30),  "  Si  virtus  the  worms  eat  holes  in  them,  break  his 

hoc  unapotest  dare,  rortis  omissis  Hoc  age  pens  and  rub  out  all.  the  battles  he  had 

deliciis."    'Set  about  it;   lose  no  time'  wasted  his  nights  upon. 

(see  V.  48).    The  phrase  is  used  often  in  "*     29.  Ut  dignua  venitut]    That  yon  may 

Terence.    Ruperti  refers  to  several  places.  come  forth  worthy  of  the  ivy  crown  and  a 

Juvenal   calls  Domitian  'Dux    magnus'  poor  leanbust,  suchasa  half-starvedpoefs 

above,  iv.  146;  and  he  uses  the  word  as  wouldbe.  There  wereput  np  iuthelibraiy 

equivalent  to  '  imperator,'  though  in  the  of  ApoIIo  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  other 

field  it  was  difierent,  as  a  '  dux '  had  not  public  as  well  as  private  libraries,  busts  of 

the   'imperium'  or  'auspicium.'    As  to  distinguished    literary    men.      See    note 

'  croceae  membrana  tabellae/  see  S.  i.  5,  on  S.  ii.  4 :  "  quanquam  plena  omnia  g3rx>Bo 

n.;  and  Persius  iii.  10,   "bicolor  positis  Chrysippi."    '  Venire '  occurs  in  this  way 

membrana  capillis."  Casaubon  there  quotes  above,  S.  ii.  83,  "Nemo  repente  venit  tor^ 

this  line  with   the  difference  of  '  crocea  pissimns,"  where  see  note. 

tabella,'  which  is  the  reading  of  P.  and  one  ^    31.  Tantum  . . .  laudare  disertoe,]  '  Di- 
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Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem.     Sed  defluit  aetas 
£t  pelagi  patiens  et  cassidis  atque  ligonis. 
Taedia  tunc  subeunt  animos^  tunc  seque  suamque 
Terpsichoren  odit  facunda  et  nuda  senectus.  35 

Accipe  nunc  artes  ne  quid  tibi  conferat  iste 
Quem  colis  et  Musarum  et  Apollinis  aede  relicta. 
Ipse  facit  versus  atque  uni  cedit  Homero 
Propter  mille  anuos;  et  si  dulcedine  famae 
Succensus  recites  maculosas  commodat  aedes.  40 

Haec  longe  ferrata  domus  servire  jubetur^ 

sertos '  here  means  poets,  who  are  also  tron  himself  aflects  to  he  a  poet  inferior  to 

callcd'docti' ("doctarumhederae  praemia  Homer  only  for  tbe  reverenoe  due  to  his 

frontinm/'  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  29.   "  Scribimns  antiquity ;  and  to  show  that  be  has  a  poefs 

indocti  doctiqne  poemata  passim/'  Epp.  ii.  sympathies  he  lends  his  poor  brother  a 

1. 117)  like  the  Greek  a-o^L    'Disertns*  dSrty  room,  which  had  long  been  locked 

properly  applies  to  oratory.    Cicero  defines  np  as  fast  as  the  gates  of  a  town  when  the 

its  meaning  (de  Orat.  i.  21)  as  opposed  to  ■  enemy  is  coming.     He  also  gives  him  a 

'  eloqnens.'  few  of  his  dependants  to  sit  at  the  end  of 

'  32.  Sed  defluit  aetcut]    See  Argument.  the  room,  and  in  dififerent  parts  to  applaod 

*  36.  Accipe  nunc  artee]  He  goes  on  to  him ;    but    he   leaves  hi^  to  go  to  the 

show  how  the  patron  compromises  with  the  expense  of  hiring  his  own  benches  aud  of 

poet  by  giving  help  that  costs  nothing.  the  porterage.    For  '  maculosas '  the  MSS. 

There  was  a  temple  called  Herculis  Mu-  have  Maculonis  or  Maculonus,  which  the 

sarum,  built  by  Fulvius  Nobilior  about  older  editors  and  Achaintre  have  adopted 

A.U.C.  575 ;  and  restored  by  Marcius  Phi-  as  the  name  of  the  patron.    The  Scholiast 

lippuSy  stepfather  of  Augustus,  after  whom  has  a  note  which  is  oorrupt,  and  has  been 

it  was  called  Porticus  Philippi.    The  tem-  variously  mended,  "  Succensus  R.  M. :  alii 

ple  of  Apollo  Juvenal  refers  to  is  that  on  sordibus  dixit,  alii  pictas."   *  Sordibus '  was 

the  Palatine,  built  by  Augustus  26th  Octo-  probably  <  sordidas/ from  which  Heinrich 

ber,  B.c.  28,  to  commemorate  his  victory  co^jectures  the  word  *macuIosas'  for  Ma- 

[at  Actium  (see  Introduction  to  Hor.  C.  i.  cnlonis.      '  Maculatas '   had    before  been 

II :    **  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  ApoIIinem  suggested  by  Schurzfleisch  (Spicilegium, 

^ates  ? "),  and  to  which  he  attached  the  ▲.».   1717),   and  Jahn  quotes  one  Paris 

library  referred   to  on  v.  29.    The  poets  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  which  has  *  ma- 

recited  their  compositions  in  the  porticoes  culosos.'    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 

attached  to  the  temples,  as  shown  in  the  true  reading.    Heinrich  explains  it  of  cob- 

note  on  Horace,  S.  i.  10. 38 :  *'  Quae  neque  webs,  and  alters  the  Scboliasfs  '  dixit '  to 

in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa."  *  textis '  to  represent  that  meaning. 

Juvenal  says  these  misguided  poets  lefb  •  39.  iVop^erfn»^a»no#;]  TheScholiast 

the  usual  places  of  recitation  to  aocept  of  has  a  note,  which  must  be  taken  for  what  it 

a  shabby  patron  a  dirty  room  and  a  packed  is  worth :  "  f\iit  Homerus  annis  ante  urbem 

audience.     In   Horace's  time   the  public  conditam  centum  lx,  post  Ilium  captum 

censor  of  plays  heard  them  rehearsed  in  the  ducentis  lx."  He  therefore  supposed  Homer 

porticoes,   as    appears  in  the  place  just  to  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 

quottid.    There  also  it  is  probable  the  em-  tury  before  Christ,  and  the  Trojan  War  to 

peror  sometimes  himself  heard  poets,  or  have  happened  b.c.  1173.   Porphyrion  puts 

set  x^ersons  to  hear  and  report  to  him.  Homer  275  years  after  the  Trojan  War, 

Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  foUow  Madvig  in  put-  and  the  Parian  Marble  277.  The  Scholiast 

tingthe  fall  stop  after  'artes'  anda  comma  therefore  was  nearer  to  them  than  any  of 

afrelicta.' Ithink'artes'wasnotintended  the  othcr  computations.     But  his  autho- 

to  stand  by  itself ;  it  is  '  artes  ne  quid  tibi  rity  is  not  worth  much. 

conferatiste.'  Accordingtotheotherpunc-  f  4el.  Haec  longe  ferrata]   The  interpre- 

tuation  it  would  appear  that  the  man  wrote  ters  properly    explain  *  longe '  as   '  diu.' 

verses  to  avoid  giving  money  to  the  poet.  Forcdlini  gives  plenty  of  examples ;  which 

^   38.  IptefacU  ver#tM]  This  scurvy  pa-  Mr.  Mayor  seems  not  to  have  noticed,  for 
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itas  imitatur  jauua  portas. 
bertos  extrema  in  parte  sedentes 
c  magnas  comitum  disponere  voces. 
^bit  regum  quanti  subsellia  eonstent^  45 

^aae  conducto  pendent  anabathra  tigillo^ 
^  loluaeque  reportandis  posita  est  orchestra  cathedris. 
Nos  tamen  hoc  agimus^  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcos 
Ducimus  et  litus  sterili  versamus  aratro. 
Nam  si  discedas^  laqueo  tenet  ambitiosi  50 

Consuetudo  mali ;  tenet  insanabile  multos 
Scribendi  cacoethes  et  aegro  in  corde  senescit. 
Sed  vatem  egregium  cui  non  sit  publica  vena, 
Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere^  nec  qui 

he  says,  «Not  i.  q.  'dia/  which  fbrce  it  sinet  ille  tnos  lituB  arare  hoyes."    Jahn 

fleems  not  to  have  except  with  such  words  edits  '  tenuiB '  (for    <  tenuefl ')  instcad  of 

as  '  provectus,'  which  properly  denote  ex-  *  tenni.'    P.  has  <  tenni  *  qne.'     One  MS. 

tenrion.    It  may  mean  <  at  a  distance.' "  makes  *  tenui '  and  '  sterili '  change  places ; 

Ko  doubt  it  may,  but  does  not  so  here.  and  many  of  the  old  editions  have  '  tenui ' 

M.   46.  pendent  anabathra  tigiUOf']     The  instead  of  *  sterili '  in  49.    But  *  sterili '  is 

room  is  supposed  to  be  arranged  like  a  poetically  applied  to  the  plough  in  this 

theatre  with  <  subsellia/  which  are  benches  case. 

placed  about  the  room  on  the  floor ; '  ana-  *  50.  Nam  si  diseedas,']  He  says  if  the  man 

iMithra/  or  benches  rising  one  above  the  triestogetaway,heflndshimselftiedbythe 

other  at  the  sides  of  the  room;  and  an  leg  with  his  ambitious  but  pestilent  itch  fbr 

orchestra,  reserved  seats  near  the  speaker.  writing,  which,though  his  heart  is  sick  with 

The  orchestra  in  a  Greek  theatre  was  the  hope  deiferred  and  the  cravings  of  a  foolish 

circuhir  space  in  front  of  the  stage  occupied  ambition,  g^ws  upon  him  with  his  years. 

by  the  chorus.    In  Boman  theatres,  which  *  Cacoethes,'  which  properly  meansno  more 

nearly  resembled  the  Greek,  the  orchestra  than  a  bad  habit,  was  applied  medically  to 

was  givcn  up  to  the  accommodation  of  inveterate  ulcers  and  cancers.    See  Fliny 

senators  and  raagistrates  andf  othor  persons  xxii.  25,  and  other  places  quoted  by  Foroef- 

of  distinction.   Here  the  reciter  put  chairs  lini.     Jahn,  judging  the  next  line  (51)  to 

for  his  more  important  auditors.  'Conducto  be  an  interpolation,  changes  'ambitioei' 

anabathra  tigillo '  is  equivalent  to  'conducta  into  'ambitiosum/ to  agreewith  'caooethea.' 

anabathra  tigillaria/  hired  seats  of  plank.  [Ribbeck  does  the  same.    The  objectiona 

'  Posita  est,'  the  orchestra  is  set  out  with  to  the  verse  are  several.     One  is  that 

chairs,  as  stated  on  Horace,  S.  i.  4.  73.  'consuetudo  mali'  is  a  literal  translation 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratore  at-  of '  cacoethes.'    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

tribnted  to  Tacitus  (c.  9)  describes  the  what  led    an   interpolator  to  insert   this 

pains  of  one  Saletus  Bassus,  mentioned  be-  verse  between  51  and  53.] 

low  (v.  80),  to  get  an  audience,  hiring  a  *  63.  Sed  vatem  egregium]  These  hunters 

room  and  benches,  distributing  handbills,  after  a  small  reputation  and  the  rewards  of 

and  80  forth,  and  getting  not  so  mnch  as  a  authorship,  which  they  never  realize,  can 

dinner,  or  any  thing  but  idle  damour  for  never  be  g^ood  poets.    Snch  a  one  must 

his  trouble.  have  his  mind  free  finom  care  and  bittemess, 

f    48.  Noe  tamen  hoc  agimus,']  See  above,  and  be  at  peace  and  love  it.     '  Vena '  is  a 

V.   20.      What  foUows  are  proverbs  for  metaphor  from  mines,  as  in  Horace,  C.  ii. 

labour  thrown  away.    So  in  Ovid  (Heroid.  18.  9 : 

''  "  At  fldes  et  ingeni 

"  Quid  facis,  Oenone  ?  quid  arenae  semina  Benigna  vena  est." 

NoTp^elturis  littora  bubus  aras."        '  PaWica^is,  hke  icoiH^  that which  belongs 

*^  to  all,  commonplace ;  <  expositum     means 

He  says  again  in  theTristia  (v.  4. 48),  "Non    such  as  yon  woukl  meet  with  in  the  high- 
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Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta^  55 

Himc  qualem  nequeo  monstrare  et  sentio  tantum 
Anxietate  carens  animus  facit^  omnis  acerbi 
Impatiensy  cupidus  silvarum  aptusque  bibendis 
Fontibus  Aonidum.     Neque  enim  cantare  sub  antro 
Pierio  thyrsumve  potest  contingere  moesta  60 

Paupertas  atque  aeris  inops^  quo  nocte  dieque 
Corpus  eget :  satur  est  quum  dicit  Horatius^  Euoe  ! 
Quis  locus  ingenio^  nisi  quum  se  carmine  solo 
Vexant  et  dominis  Cirrhae  Nysaeque  feruntur 

way,  and  bo  ib  *  triviale.'    '  Dedacere '  is  avidus.  ut  Horatius,  Baoehum  in  remoiis 

commonly  applied  to  Yerse-making,  and  is  carmfna  rupibus  Yidi  docentem/'  where 

probably  taken  from  spinning,  as  in  Horace,  '  avidus '  is  only  a  gloss  on  *  cupidus.'    The 

£pp.  ii.  1.  225,  "  dcducta  poemata  filo ;"  MSS.  have  '  aptus.' 

he  also  says,  **  similesque  meorum  Mille  die  '  60.  moestaj    Most  MSS.  have  <  sana.' 

versus  deduci  posse/'  S.  ii.  1.  3.     See  note  P.  and  others  have  '  maesta.'     Some  have 

on  Horaoe,  S.  i.  10.  44 :  "  forte  epos  acer  '  saeva/  Heinrich  has  '  moesta.'   Buperti, 

Ut  nemo  Yarius  ducit."  The  works  of  the  Jahn,  [Ribbeck,]  and  most  other  editors 

brain  are  commonly  in  most  languajres  de-  '  sana.'     [In  y.  61  Ribbeck  has  *  quom.'] 

scribed  as  the  coinage  of  a  mint ;  and  Juve-  >  62.  satur   est    quum  dicU  Horatius, 

nal  speaks  of  the  man  whose  ideas  are  not  Euoe  /]  Horace,  he  says,  had  all  he  wanted 

coined  at  the  common  mint,  in  which  all  when  he  sang  Euoe !  as 

manner  of  base  metal  is  struck,  and  then  „ p,       |  nimu»  T  *hfl 

passes  current  among  the  ignorant.    The  ^i          noe.  parce,     i    r, 

ip^TtioM  of  the  BSman  mint  «nd  the  ^"^'  8^"  metuende  thyrso ! 

adulteration  of  the  coinage  are  related  in  ^^  .  u.      .  /.; 

the  article  '  Moneta '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  Ruperti  asks  how  this  agrees  with  what 

Private  persons  could  get  their  gold  and  Horace  says  of  himself  (Epp.  ii.  2.  51, 

nlver  coined  at  the  public  mint.    Bentley  sqq.)  : 

on  Horace,  A.  P.  69,  "semperque  licebit  ..                    _i.     •        vj.      j    i 

Signatum  prae>ente  nota  pWucere  no-        „,       LP'"P*^"'P°I;,*  '"^'^'  -. 

m^,"  quote.  this  panage  among  other.  ^lT?        """ '  "^  ^        ■""" 

tosnpporthualteration, 'procuderenum-  n»i>ent«m 

•nnm'  Quae  poterunt  nnquam  satu  expnrgare 

mo     mjt ttfisk  //i«/«MM.*l       Tf o    flova   \%ek  nann/if  ClCUXiae, 

.  /      .        1  ^        .      ^        1    .  Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere 

pomt  out  such  a  person;  he  can  only  ima-  »««:*iuo  yx/*«*x*«  ^^ai^^  4««^  ov  *»/«*« 

gine,  or,  as  he  says  better,  feel  him.     '  Im-  ^   ^ 

patiens  acerbi '  expresses  $rf§v<rros  irucpov,  The  answer  is  that  Horace  is  jokiug.     He 

not  impatient,  but  free  from  the  suffering  takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  show  that 

of  bittemess,  which  is  that  of  poverty,  he  is  lazy,  for  he  did  not  write  this  epistle, 

disappointment,    mortification,   and    self-  the  best  in  some  respects  of  all,  without 

contempt.     The  Muses  had  their  name  much  pains.    There  is  no  doubt,  as  I  have 

Aonides  fVom   Boeotia,    anciently    called  shown,  that  Horace  wrote  all  his  odes  aiter 

Aonia.    See  above,  v.  6,  n.    Bacchus  and  hehadgotacompetence;  andifhispoverty 

the  Muses  are  always  dose  companions,  and  made  him  write  in  the  first  instance,  what 

so  he  says 'thyrsum  oontingere.'     Horace  hewrotethenwasofadifferentcharacter.  I 

says  (Epp.  ii.  2. 77)  :  have  said  enough  on  this  subject  elsewhere. 

,.  o    •  i.  1-  •  i.  i.        64.  dominis  Cirrhae  Nysaeque']    Cirrha 

Scnptorumrt,oruB  omni.  amat  nemus  et    ^  ,.^„,4^  ^^  ^^  ^^  »f  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

mgit  urDem,                              ...      1  Sinus  Criraaens,  in  the  Corinthian  Gnlf. 

Kite  chemi  Bacchi  K>mno  gaudentu  et  Theie  are  ruing  of  the  town  .till  existing  in 

^™  ***  a  village  called  MaguUi.  On  the  high  ground 

•  5S.  aptusque  libendis']  Jahn  has  'avidus,'  above  it  was  the  more  ancient  city  of  Crissa, 

on  the  authority,  he  says,  of  the  Scholiast,  of  which  it  was  the  port,  and  with  which 

whose  note  is  "  Impatiens  cupidus  silvarum  some  ancient  writers  and  modem  have  con- 
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Pectora  vestra  duas  non  admittentia  ciiras  ?  65 

Magnae  'mentis  opus  nec  de  lodice  paranda 

Attonitae  currus  et  equos  faciesque  deorum 

Aspicere  et  qualis  Rutulum  confundat  Erinnys. 

Nam  si  Virgilio  puer  et  tolerabile  deesset 

Hospitium,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri ;  70 

Surda  nihil  gemeret  grave  buccina.     Poscimus  ut  sit 

Non  minor  antiquo  Rubrenus  Lappa  cothurno, 

founded  it.    Crissa  was  the  origrinal  eeat  of  "  Tnm  vero  ad  Yooem  celeres  qaa  bnccina 
the  worship  of  ApoUo,  aiterwards  trans-  signnm 

ferred  to  Delphi  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and       Dira  dedit  raptis   ooncarmnt  nndiqno 
in  this  way  Cirrha  came  to  be  associated  telis 

with  Apollo,  who  is  the  '  dominus  Cirrhae '       Indomiti  agricolae,"  &c.      (519,  sqq.) 

here  referred  to.    Nyaa  is  a  name  given  to  j^\  this  roaring  and  snake-lifting  the  poet 

several  places  where  Bacchus  was  wor-  wouldnothavebeenabletoinventifhehad 

shipped,  having  originaUy  belonffed  to  that  ^ot  been  in  easy  circumstances,  if  he  had  not 

(wherever  it  was)  which  reared  him  as  a  y^  a  slave  or  two  and  a  pretty  good  houae. 

chUd.    ThelocalityoftheoriginalNysais  Virgil  had  a  good  deal  more  than  this.   He 

jjenerally  placed  by  the  poets  in  the  Pun-  had  property.  as  is  weU  known  from  his  firat 

jaub.    'Femntur'  are  carried  away,  borae  Eclogue,  in  his  native  place;  and  he  got 

headlong ;  hs  "  quin  per  maU  praeceps  Per-  liberal  presents  from  Augustus  and  others, 

tur,  uti  pulvis  coUectus  turbine  "  (Hor.  S.  i.  ^ith  which  he  bought  a  house  near  the  gar- 

4.  30),    The  word  is  used  for  madness  or  ^iens  of  his  friend  Maecenas  on  the  Esqui- 

(as  here)  inspiration  or  other  strong  excite-  Hae.    Horace  refers  to  Augustus'  UbenUity 

ment.     (See  Burmann  on  Ovid,  Her.  xv.  fn  i,ig  epistle  to  the  emperor  (u.  1.  245, 

140.)     P.  and  many  MSS.  and  the  Scho-  gqq  \  . 

liMthave-vest™/  ftupertih«aeditedfrom     ..^t  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judieia 
otbers 'nostra.      M.  has^voces  for*curas,  .i. 

3:t-r«lirnS475:t.^n^^^^^^  »"-«  «"•  Virgiliu,  Variusque  poetae." 

Culderini  does  not  notice  the  word.  On  this  passage  one  of  the  Scholiasts  says 

'^   66.  lodice  paranda  Attomtae]  '  Lodix,'  that  Augustus  gave  Virgil  and  Varius  each 

a  blanket  or  other  bed-covering,  is  used  »   mUHon  sesterces.      (See  note  on  Hor. 

before,  S.  vi.  195.   He  uses  *  attonitae  *  for  S.  i.  5.  40.) 

*perplexed,'a8thewordbelong8tothesub-  ^  69.  tolerahile  deetaet]      M.  and  most 

ject.     It  is  equivalent  to  ififipdyTriros,  and  MSS.  have  *  desit.'   P.  has  *  deesset,'  which 

represents  oue  inspired,  as  in  Horace,  C.  the  moderneditorshavedoneweUtoadopt, 

iiL  19.  13 :  •  Most  old  editions  have  *  desit.* 

^  71.  Surda  tUlul  gemeret  grave  hucdna,'] 

"Qui  Musas  amat  impares  '  Snrdus '  is  uscd  for  one  dumb  as  weU  as 

Tenios  ter  cyathos  attonitns  petet  deaf.    Propertius  applies  it  to  the  lyre : 

Vates."  "  Istius  tibi  sit  surda  sine  aere  lyra  "  (iv.  5. 

56).  SceForceUini,andbelow,xiii.l94.  The 

V  ^,  UutuUifn  confundat  Erinnya,']  This  'buccina'or<bucina'wastheolde8twindin- 

is  Alecto,  whom  Juno  movcd  to  inflame  strument,  and  was  a  rudcr  sort  of  *comu.' 

Tumuswithjealousy  whcnLatinusgavehis  Ovid  (Met.  i.  335)  describes  it  as  a  yery 

daughter  La^inia  to  Aenens.  See  Virg.  Aen.  noisy  one  and  spiral,  bulging  out  at  the  end. 

vii.  420,  sqq.   In  vii.  450  he  says,  "  geminos  There  are  two  woodcuts  representing  *  buc- 

erexit  crinibus  angues  Verberaqne  insonuit  cinae '  in  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant.  s.  v.,  where 

rabidoque  haec  addidit  ore ;"  and  else-  further  information  mny  be  got.  'Gemeret  * 

where  from  the  top  of  a  rock  she  sounds  a  ia  like  '  nuUo   gcrait  hic  tibicinn   cornu.* 

blast  upon  her  hora  with  which  the  forests  He  applies  the  word  to  any  loud  discoxxlant 

and  rivers  are  startled,  mothers  press  their  sound.    Virgil  calls  it '  Tartaream  vooem  * 

babes  to  their  bosom,  and  aU  the  country  (Aen.  vu.  514). 

people  are  ronsed  to  arms :  \   72.  Eubrenus  Lappa  colhumo,']     Thb 
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Cujus  et  alveolos  et  laenam  pignerat  Atreus. 

Non  habet  infelix  Numitor  quod  mittat  amico ; 

Quintillae  qnod  donet  habet ;  nec  defuit  illi  75 

Unde  emeret  multa  pascendum  came  leonem 

Jam  domitum :  constat  leviori  bellua  sumptul 

Nimiram,  et  capiunt  plus  intestina  poetae. 

Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 

Marmoreis :  at  Serrano  tenuique  Saleio  80 

Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantum  est  ? 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  et  carmen  amicae 

Thebaidos,  laetam  fecit  quum  Statius  Urbem 

Fromisitque  diem.     Tanta  dulcedine  captos 

Afficit  ille  animos  tantaque  libidine  vulgi  85 

Auditur :  sed  quum  fregit  subsellia  versu 

Esurit,  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 

18  fiome  small  play-writer  of  the  day.    He  of  fame  to  these  poor  wretches,  suppose 

sayg  we  expect  such  a  man  as  this,  who  is  they  g^  it  ? 

ohliged  to  pawn  his  dishes  and  his  cloak  ^  83.  laetam  fecit  quum  Statius  Urhem'] 

while  he  is  employed  upon  his  play,  to  rise  The  poet  P.  Papinius  Statins  was  the  son 

to  the  dignity  of  the  old  tragedy.     Forcel-  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Neapolis.      He  was 

lini  (v.  pignero)  so  explains  it  nghtly.    As  patronized  hy  Domitian,  whom  he  flattered 

to  '  alveolos '  see  S.  v.  88 ;  and  on  *  laena,'  in  the  usual  way.  His  poem  callcd  Thebais, 

iii.  283.  Atreus  and  the  other  members  of  relating  entirely  to  the  expedition  ag^unst 

'  saeva  Pelopis  domus '  (Hor.  C.  i.  6.  8,  see  Thebes  which  Aeschylus  has  made  the  snb- 

note)   fumished  subjects   for  numberless  jectofatragedy,occupiedhimtwelveyear8» 

tragedies.  a  year  for  each  book,  as  he  says  at  the  end 

^  74.  Non  habet  infelix  Numitor]     This  of  the  poem,   "  O  mihi   bisseuos  multum 

name  he  takes  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  vigilata  per  annos  Thebiu."  It  was  finished 

next  satire  (viiL  93).    He  says  the  great  some  time  between  a.d.  87  and  90,  and 

man  (poor  fellow)  has  nothing  to  send  to  therefore  was  begun  before  Domitian  be- 

his  friend,  but  plenty  to  give  to  his  mis-  came  emperor,  a.d.  81.     During  the  time 

tress,  and  enough  to  buy  meat  for  his  tame  it  was  componing  he  recited  parts  of  it,  and 

lion :  of  course,  he  adds,  the  beast  costs  at  that  time  he  seems  to  have  been  poor. 

less  and  eats  less  thau  a  poet.     [Ribbeck  Whether  he  afterwards  profited  by  the  pa- 

places  74—78  after  v.  93. J  tronage  of  the  emperor  or  not  is  unknown. 

78.  capiunt  plu^  One  MS.  (Niimberg)  By  JuvenaVs  description  his  poem  seems  to 

ha8'capiunt,'andHeinrichappear8tohave  have    been    highly  thought  of,   and  his 

approved  that  reading  (Animadv.  in  auct.  manner  of  reciting  it  was  attractive.    '  Car- 

yet.  p.  109,  referred  to  by  Jahn,  V.  L.).  men '  is  used  for  a  book  or  division  of  an 

1  79.  jaceai  Lucanus  in  hortie]  The  poet  entire  poem,  as  by   Lucretius,  vi.   938, 

M.  Annaeus  Lucanus  inherited  a  large  for-  "  quod  in  primo  quoque  carmine  claret." 

tune  from  his  fother,  who  was  a  native  of  See  note  on  Horace,  Epod.  xiv.  7,  "  olim 

Corduba  in  Hispania»  and  collector  of  the  promissum    carmen."     The    Tliebais    in 

imperial  revennes.   He  is  sud  to  have  died  twelvo  books,  the  Achilleis,  an  uniinished 

at  the  age  of  26,  A  J).  65,  in  conseqnence  of  poem,  in  two,  and  the  Silvae,  a  collection 

baving  taken   part  in   Piso's   conspiracy  of  smaller  poems,  in  five,  are  all  we  have 

against  Nero.    To  avoid  the  executioner  he  of  Statius'  works.     It  seems  he  wrote  tra- 

opened  his  own  veins.     He  was  therefore  gedies,  for  Juvenal  says  he  would  have 

dead  when  this  satire  was  written.    We  starved  if  he  had  not  sold  his  Agave  to 

know  nothing  of  Serranns.    Saleius  is  the  Paris  (see  vi.  87,  n.). 

man  aUudcd  to  above  (note  on  v.  46).    He  ^^,fregit  subsellia']  See  S.  i.  13. 

says  Lucan  may  be  happy  in  his  renown  ^87.  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendatAffaven.] 

bc!cause  he  is  ricL,  but  what  b  any  amount  'Unless  he  selk  his  virgin  Agave  to  Parb.' 
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Ille  et  militiae  multis  largitur  honorem, 

Semestri  vatum  digitos  cireumligat  auro. 

Quod  non  dant  proceres  dabit  histrio  :  tu  Camerinos       90 

Et  Bareas^  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  euras  ? 

The  commentators  differ  about  'intactam.'  Juvenal  says  he  got  confeired  npoii  poets 

It  ha«  tbe  aame  aense  as  *  integram.'     It  were  those  of '  praefecti'  and  *  tribuni  mili- 

Btands  for  *  new/  as  Heinrich  says.    Whe-  tares.*    The  number  of  theae  *  tribuni '  in 

ther  this  means  that  other  poets  had  not  each  'legio'  at  the  time  when  Horace  held 

handled  the  subject,  as  he  and  Bentley  the  oiBce  in  Brutus'  army  was  six.    This 

understand  it  (Bentlev,  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2.  part  of  the  satire  will  be  suiBciently  intelli- 

80),  or  that  the  play  had  not  yet  been  in  gible  with  the  help  of  the  following  re- 

the  actors'  hands,  and  was  unpublished,  marks  trom  Lipsius,  De  Militia  Romana, 

may  be  doubtful.     It  is  unlikely  that  this  1.  ii.  dial.  9.     He  says  (from  Suetonius,  c 

subject  should  not  have  been  handled  by  38)  that  Augustus  allowed  the  sons  of 

any  of  the  Latin  poets,  who  fbllowed  the  senators  from  the  time  they  assumed  the 

Greek  tragedians,   and  I  am  inclined  to  *  toga  virilis '  to  wear  the  broad  *  clavus ' 

take  <intactam'  as  fr^sh  rather  in  com-  (or  stripe  on  thetunic);  and  when  they 

position  than    subject.      Bentley    quotes  nrst  entered  the  army,  he  not  only  made 

Statius  himself  in  favour  of   the  other  them  tribunes,  but  praefects  of  the  *  alae ' 

meaning  (Silv.  iii.  1.  66,  sq.) :  (allied  troops).    From   this  arose  a  dis- 

tinction  of   tribunes,  some  being  called 

" Assidue  moresque  viri  pacemque  novos-  Laticlavii  aud  othcrs  AngusticUvii ;  those 

que  being  of  the  senatorial  order,  these  of  the 

Pieridum  flores  intaccaque  carmina  dis-  equestrian.  Both  cUsses  were  much  sought, 

cens."  <^i^d  in  order  to  gratify  more  applicants  the 

oiBce  was  made  half-yearly  (semestri)  as 

Juvenal  may  poesibly  have  taken  Statius'  Pliny  says  (Epp.  iv.  4) :  "  Hunc  ego  rogo 

own  word  ironically,  and  without  much  semestri  tribunatu  splendidiorem  et  avun- 

meaning.    It  is  not  easy  to  decide.    Nei-  culo  suo  et  sibi  facias."    Lipsius  quotes  this 

ther  Statius'  pky  nor  any  other  on  this  passage  of  Juvenal,  who  does  well  to  say 

subject  has  come  down  to  us.    Agave  is  the  <  semestri  auro,'  because  the  *  tribuni '  wore 

frinous  mother  who  tore  her  son  Peutheus  a  gold  ring ;  and  confirms  his  expUmation 

to  pieces  at  the  revels  of  Dionysus,  as  re-  by  the  woids  of  the  writer  of  Juvenal's 

presented  in  Euripides'  play,  the  Bacchae.  Ufe  attributed  to  Suetonius,  who  speaks  of 

Paris  seems  to  havo  bought  the  play  out  of  **  pauoorum  versuum  satira  non  absurde 

charity  to  the  writer.    Whether  he  meant  composita  in  Paridem  pantomimum  poet- 

to  exhibit  it  as  the  aediles  exhibited  plays  amque  ejus  semestribus  militiolis  tumen- 

for  the  public  entertainment  at  their  own  tem." 

expense,  or  whether  it  was  a  'canticum,'  This  passage  is  associated  with  the  prin- 

as  the  Bomans  called  pieces  written  ex-  cipal  event  recorded  of  Juvenal's  life,  and 

m^ssly  for  pantomimic  performance,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  memoir  at  the 

Wris  intended  to  act  it,  Juvenal  no  doubt  beginning  of  the  volume. 

means  that  he  bought  it  because  the  poet  There  is  no  ooi^junction  between  the 

wanted  the  money.   '  Esurit — nisi  vendat,'  two  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  it  is  not 

*  he  starves  if  he  sells  not,'  is  a  familiar  wanted.    '  lUe  et '  means  he  doet  more 

idiom  for  '  he  would  have  starved  if  he  for  the  poets  than  buy  their  plays ;  he  gets 

had  not  sold,'  *  esuriisset  nisi  vendidisset.'  them  military  honours,  he  puts  g^ld  rings 

Jahn  has  'vcndit,'  for  which  he  quotes  on  their   fingers:    the  one  explains    the 

the  anthority  of  P.  and  three  other  MSS.  other.    Heinrich  would  read  (but  it  is  not 

Tlie  rest  have  'vendat,'  which  is  right.  in    his  text)  'semestris'   to   agree   with 

[Ribbeck  has  *  vendit.']  *  militiae,'  and  <  moestis '  instead  of '  mnltis,' 

\     88.  Ille  et  miUtiae]  He  goes  on  to  say,  comparing  '  moesta  paupertas '  above  (v. 

that  Paris  used  his  influence  with  Domitian  60).     [Ribbeck  omits  88,  89.] 

to  get  advancement  for  the  poets.    Ruperti  ^     90.  tu  CcmerinoM  Et  Bare<u,']   Came- 

says  **  salse  haec  dicta."     It  appears  to  me  rinus  was  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 

to  be  kindly  said  and  kindly  meant  towards  patrician  gens  Snlpicia.     It  was  much  dis- 

Paris,  whose  conduct  is  coutrasted  with  tinguishedin  thetimeof  therepublic.   One 

that  of  the*proceres.'    The  military  offices  of  the  Bareae  has  been  mentioned  before 
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Praefectos  Pelopea  faeit,  Philomela  tribunos. 

Haud  tamen  invideas  vati,  quem  pulpita  pascunt. 

Quis  tibi  Maecenas  ?  quis  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius 

Aut  Fabius  ?  quis  Cotta  iterum  ?  quis  Lentulus  alter  ?  95 

Tunc  par  ingenio  pretium ;  tunc  utile  multis 

Pallere  et  vinum  toto  nescire  Decembri. 

(S.  iii.  116 :  "  Stoicns  occidit  Baream,  de-  **  Te  tamen  in  tnrba  non  ausim,  Cotta, 
lator  amicum  ").  Bilere, 

*^  92.  Traefectoi  Pelopeafacit^   He  aays  Fieridum  lumen  praesidiumque  fori." 

plays  make  praefects  and  tribunes,  as  ex-  ^ 

plained  above  (see  also  note  on  v.  12).    *  Pe-  In  the  time  of  Augustus  he  may  have  bome 

lopea '  may  be  any  subject  connected  with  this  character,  or  he  may  have  beeu  kind  to 

the  house  of  Pelop»  (v.  73).  *  Pulpitum '  cor-  Ovid.  But  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 

responded  to  that  part  of  the  stage  which  rius,  he  ia  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  "  saevis- 

the  Greeks  called  Aoycioi^,  where  the  actors  simae  cujusque  sententiae  auctor  "  (Ann. 

spoke.   Hesaysthemanwhogetshisbread  vi.  5).    Tbe  Scholiast  above  referrcd  to 

by  the  stage  is  not  to  be  envied.  says  he  was  "  multis  deditus  vitiis ;''  and 

,   94.  aut  JProculeius  Aut  Fabius  ?]     The  Plmy,  H.  N.  x.  22,  refers  to  him  inciden- 

first  of  these  was  the  person  whose  liberality  tally  as  an  eater  of  geese^s  webs  and  cocks' 

to  his  brethren  or  relations  is  mentioned  by  oombs  roasted  and  spiced.    He  was  fond  of 

Horace  (C.  ii.  2.  6) :  good  living.     Another  Cotta  is  mentioned 

■rr.    ^      i^    i.    Ti_      1  •  above,  S.  v.  109. 

"  Vivet  extento  P*rocuIeiu8  aevo,  «»,  T-««f«i.«   t ««i  •  n 

Notus  m  fratres  animi  patemi ;  J^  ^^^^  p  ?  ^*^.  *'  generaUy  sup- 

lUum  aget  penmi  metulnte  solvi  Y?^^^,T  ^°T^*"  ^^^^*  5 P^?" 

PamTsuDerstes  "  ^^^^'  who  was  consul  a.u.o.  697,  and  the 

t  ama  superstes.  ^^^j^^^.  ^^  Cicero'8  recall  from  banishment 

He  was  connected  by  marriage  and  con-  in  that  year.    The  first  nine  in  the  collec- 

temporary  with  Maecenas,  whom  he  imitated  tion  of  Cicero'8  letters  to  his  fnends  are  ad- 

in  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters  (see  Intr.  drcssed  to  Lentulus.  He  says  of  him,  **  Deum 

and  note  on  the  above  ode).  ac  parentem  statuo  fortunae  ac  nominis  mei 

The  Fabius  here  more  particuhirly  alluded  et  fhitris  rerumque  nostrarum  "  (Pro  P.  Sest. 

to  the  commentators  generally  suppose  to  c.  69);  which  sort  of  kinguage  is  used  in  the 

be  Fabius  Maximus,  to  whom  Ovid  wrote  speechsometimesattributedtoCicero,Quum 

several  of  his  letters  Ex  Ponto  (i.  2.  5.  9;  Senatui,&c.o^4>"P*Lentulusparen8acDeus 

ii.  3;  iii.  3.  8).    Ovid  writes  to  him  in  nostraevitae,fortunae,memoriae,nominis." 

langnage  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  If  this  be  the  man  Juvenal  means,  he  has 

professes  to  have  received  much  kindness  gone    out  of   his   way.     His  support  of 

from  him.    He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Cicero  was  that  of  a  partisan,  not  of  a 

the  .person  who  accompanicd  Augustus  on  patron.   He  owed  all  his  honours  to  Caesar, 

his  visit  to  Agrippa,  and  who  report  said  and  when  hc  had  got  the  highest  he  tumed 

lost  his  life  in  connexion  with  that  visit  against  him. 

(Tac.  Ann.  i.  5.    Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  45).  ,  97.  vinum  toto  nescire  Decembri.'}     He 

Ovid  suspects  himself  of  having  been  the  says  in  those  days  it  was  of  some  use  to 

innocent  cause  of  his  death  (Ex  Pont.  iv.  6.  study,  and  give  up  the  enjoyments  of  the 

11,  sq.).    He  is  alluded  to  by  Quintilian  Satumalia,  whieh  took  place  in  December. 

(Inst.  1.  vi.  c.  3).  So  Horace  represents  Damasippus  scolding 

Cotta  was  a  oognomen  of  the  Aurelia  him  for  not  writing,  when  he  had  retii^d 

gens,  into  which  was  adopted  Messallinus,  trova.  the  bustle  of  the  Satumalia  to  his 

a   son  of  the  celebrated  orator  Messalla  oountry  house  for  the  purpose  with  all  his 

Corvinus,  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace.  books  (S.  ii.  3.  4>  where  see  note) : 

After  his  adoption  he  was  called  M.  Aure-  ,, ^  . ,  ^  .  «     ...    . 

lius  Cotta  Maximus,  as  the  Scholiast  says  a.f „,.JI^,.  ? !:  r    •  «      o^*. 

(on  Persius,  S.  ii.  72 :  "  Messallae  lippa  pro-  S^r^^I^^LtrH'^       ^^       •  Sobnus  ergo 

iago  ").    Ovid  wrote  several  of  his^iJtles  ^*^  **>*1^^  ^^8^^  promissis :  mcipe." 

in  his  exile  to  this  Cotta  (ii.  8 ;  iii.  2.  5).  The  whole  month  of  December  was  sacred 

In  the  last  of  those  episues  he  says  (v.  to  Saturaus,  and  it  was  a  month  of  feast- 

41,  sq.)  :  ing,  the  Satumalia  and  its  attendant  festi- 
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Vester  porro  labor  fecundior,  histormrum 
Scriptores  ?  petit  hic  plus  temporis  atque  olei  plus  : 
Namque  oblita  modi  millesima  pagina  surgit  ico 

Omnibus  et  multa  crescit  damnosa  papyro. 
Sic  ingens  rerum  numerus  jubet  atque  operum  lex. 
Quae  tamen  inde  seges  ?  terrae  quis  fructus  apertae  ? 
Quis  dabit  bistorico  quantum  daret  acta  legenti? 

"  Sed  genus  ignavum  quod  lecto  gaudet  et  umbra,'^  105 
Dic  igitur  quid  causidicis  civilia  praestent 
Officia  et  magno  comites  in  fasce  libelli. 

vals  (see  vi.  153,  u.)  occupying  seven  days.  Jahn  follows  fh)m  P., "  NoUo  quippe  modo 

For  tnis  reason  Jnvenal  says  '  toto  Decem-  millesima  pag^a  surgit."     [Ribbeck  haa 

bri.'    [Ribbeck  has 'somnum' in  place  of  tbe    same.j     M.   has   a   foolish   reading 

*vinum.*]           ^  'modis.' 

'  98.  Vesterporro  Uibor']  *  Porro '  means  •  103.    terrae    quis   fruetue    apertae  ?] 

'  in  tbe  next  place/  '  to  proceed.'    He  goes  When  the  soil  is  thus  ploughed  and  sown, 

on  to  speak  of  historians,  and  sajrs  ('  per  what  fruit  does  it  b^  ?  what  does  the 

ironiam/  as  the  Scholiast  observes)  their  man  get  for  his  pains  ?    As  to  *  acta '  see 

labours  are  of  coui^se  more  profitable  as  S.  ii.  136,  n.    Juvenal  sajs  people  would 

they  require  more  time  and  study.     '  Pa-  not  give  as  much  to  a  writer  of  history  as 

g^na,'    from  which  our  word  '  page '   is  to  a  reader  of  the  news.     He  does  not  say 

derived,  was  a  sheet  of  the  papyrus  as  that  *'  the  '  actuarius '  who  copied  out  the 

prepared  for  writing  on ;  several  layers  of  '  acta '  read  them  aloud  to  amuse  the  com- 

the  rind  of  the  plant  (liber)  were  pressed  pany  at  table,"  as  Mr.  Mayor  supposes ; 

upon  one  another,  and  from  this  the  name  nor  does  he  or  any  one  else  tell  ns  that 

isderived:  it  contains  the  root'pag-'of  there  were  persons  who  read  tbe  papers 

'  pango,'  to  fasten.    One  sheet  was  tacked  for  the  enteitainmeut  of  the  public.    He 

on  to  the  end.of  the  other,  and  so  the  roll  says  the  man  would  find  that  more  profit- 

was  made  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Juvenal  able    than   to    write    a  history.     People 

says  these  people'8  histories,  like  some  in  would  rather  hear  the  events  of  the  day 

our  own  time,  forgot  all  bounds  and  went  than    read   the    events  of  former   days. 

on  to  the  thousandth  sheet.    As  to  'surgit'  '  Actuarii '  were  reporters  and  short-huid 

the  commentators  quote  Ovid,  Am.  i.  1. 17 :  writers. 

"  Cum  bene  surrexit  versu  nova   pagina  105.  Sed  genus  ignafmm]    But,  say  the 

primo."     He  also  says  in  the  same  eleffy  world,  they  are  an  idle  set,  who  care  only 

(V.  27),  "  Sex  mihi  surgat  opus  numens,  to  lie  in  bed  and  live  in  the  shade,  that  ia, 

in  quinque  residat :"    it  begins  with  six  in  retirement.    M.  and  many  MSS.  have 

feet  and  ends  with  five.    '  Grows '  is  the  '  tecto '  for  '  lecto,'  and  Rup^i  says  it  is 

meaning  of  it  here,  like  the  springing  of  not  bad.    'Lecto'  is  better.    'Tuto'  is 

things  sown ;  not  as  Mr.  Mayor  savs,  '*  the  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  corrupted  pro- 

pile  of  sheets  rises  higher  and  higher."  bably  from  '  tecto.'    '  At,'  not '  sed,'  is  the 

'  Damnosa'  is  used  as  V ibidius  uses  '  dam-  particle  generally  used  to  introduce   an 

nose'  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 34) :  **  Nos  nisi  damnose  objection. 

bibimus,    moriemur    inulti."     It     means  ilQQ,  Dic  igiturquidcaM8idicU]*\^i;%a* 

*  costly.'    The  cost  of  the  paper  alone  is  means  if  they  say  this  of  the  mstorians 

such  that  they  ought  to  be   well  paid.  they  cannot  say  it  of  the  lawyers.     How 

'Operum  lex'  is  the  conditions  to  which  then    are    they  paid    for    their    servioes 

they  are  bonnd  by  the  nature  of  their  (officia)  ?    As  td  '  causidici '  see  S.  i.  32,  n. 

works.     These  must  vary   according  to  '  Libelli '  are  documents  in  tho  case,  which 

what  notions  men  have  of  history;  and  the  lawver  takes  with    him  in  a  gpreat 

the  '  numerus  rerum '  is  '  ingens '  or  other-  buudle  into  court.    Nearly  all  the  MSS. 

wise,   according  as    the  writer  deals   in  have '  praestant.'    The  editors  have  almost 

history  or  gossip.    Servius  on  Virgil,  Aen.  all  taken  the  right  form,  which  is  '  prae* 

iv.  98,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Lucan,  i.  334,  steut.' 
quote  this  verse  with  a  variation,  which 
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Ipsi  magna  sonant,  sed  tunc  qiium  creditor  audit 

Praecipue,  vel  si  tetigit  latus  acrior  illo 

Qui  venit  ad  dubium  grandi  cum  codice  nomen.  iio 

Tunc  immensa  cavi  spirant  mendacia  folles 

Conspuiturque  sinus.     Veram  deprendere  messem 

Si  libet,  hinc  centimi  patrimonia  causidicorum^ 

Parte  alia  solum  russati  pone  Lacemae. 

Consedere  Duces  :  surgis  tu  pallidus  Ajax  1 1 5 

*108.  Tpsi  maffna  sonant,']   They  talk  The  first  of   these  explanations  Madvig 

Tery  big  of  their  own  accofd  (ipsi),  but  adopts,  that  he  spitfl  to  avert  the  bad  con- 

ftill  more  if  the  creditor  is  listening  for  sequences  of  his  lying,  and  Mr.   Mayor 

whom  they  are  acting ;  or  louder  still  if  follows  him.    Ajs  far  as  I  know  they  stand 

the  client  is  eager  and  nudges  his  '  cansi-  alone.     In  this  sense  '  despuere '  would  be 

dicus,' being  aft^id  of  k)6ing  his  money.  used.    'Conspuitur' means  that  he  splut- 

*  Dubium  nomen '  is  a  doubtnil  debt.    See  ters  his  froth  all  over  the  folds  of  his  'toga.' 

note  on  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1. 105  :  "  Cautos  There  is  no  '  fascinum  '  or  omen  or  any 

nominibus  rectis."    This  creditor,  who  the  thing  else  to  avert. 

Scholiastsays  is  an'argentarius/abanker,  «112.    Veram   deprendere   messem']     If 

brings  his  books  to  prove  the  debt.     *  Co-  you  want  to  know  the  real  amount  of  his 

dex '  (or  '  caudex ')  is  properly  something  harvest,  put  on  one  side  the  fortunes  of  a 

of  wood,  and  was  first  applied  to  w^ooden  hundred  lawyers,  and  on  the  other  that  of 

tablets,  but  afberwards  was  used  for  any  Lacema,  who  was  a  driver  in  the  Circus, 

written  document  or  book,  and  particularly  aud  they  may  be  equal.     Servius  on  Vii-gil 

for  bankers'  books.     This  is  in  substance  (Georg.  iv.  231,  "  duo  tempora  messis ") 

the  Scholiast^s  explanation,  "  Cautionem  quotes  this  line.    The  drivers  were  divided 

habens  multorum  temporum   (that  is,  a  into  four  parties,  called  'factiones,'  and 

debt  of  long  standing,  see  note  on  Hor.  1.  distinguished  by  the  oolour  of  their  dress ; 

c),  creditorem  argentarium  significat  qui  there  vras  the  white  (alba),  red  (russata), 

instantius  debitnm  petit  si  debitor  ei  coe-  dark  green  (prasina),  and  light  green  (ve- 

perit  esse  suspectus."    The  other  inter-  neta).    See  below,  S.  xi.  198 :  "  eventum 

pretations  that  have  been  given  I  believe  viridis  quo  colligo  pttnni."    '  Pone '  is  not 

to  be  wrong.    Madvig^  whom  Mr.  Mayor  '  put    them  in  scales/  as  Ruperti  says. 

follows,  makes  the  creditor  who  is  listenmg  Ascensius'  reading  '  verum '  is  bad,  though 

the  lawyer^s  creditor,  but   the  man  who  Ruperti  says  'non  male'  to  it.     Many  of 

nudges  him  a  '  dives  litigator '  come  to  the   MSS.  writers  were  puzzled  by  the 

employ  him.    Heinrich  thinks  '  acrior  illo'  words  'russati  pone   Laccmae,'  probably 

is  not  dear,  and  prefers  '  acrior  ille.'     I  from  not   knowing  that  Lacema  was  a 

think  '  iUe '  is  better,  but  there  is  no  MSS.  proper  name,  which  is  stated  by  thc  Scho- 

authority  for  it.     [Ribbeck  has  '  aegrior '  liast :  '*  Lacemae :  nomen  aurigae  abjecti, 

instead  of '  acrior.' J  ex  colore  Russatus.    Lacebna  sub  Do- 

r   111.  gpirant  mendacia  folles2  The  hel-  mitiano  auriga  ftiit."     '  Rus  satipone '  is  a 

lows  are  his  cheeks.    Compare  Pcrsius,  v.  common  reamng,  and  one  Scholium  qnoted 

10,  sqq.,  "Tu  neque  anhelanti  coquitur  by  Jahn  says  gravely  'satipone'  is   the 

dum  massa  camino  Folle  premis  ventos,"  name  of  a  country  house. 

&c,  j  and  Horace,  whom  Persius  imitates,  ,  115.  Consedere  Duces :]    What  foUows 

^.  . .  ,  ,         V    •  •   i?  ivi™  is  a  parody  of  the  oontest  between  Ajax  and 

•' At  tu  oonclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras  ti^^LZ.  aT-  a«i»:ii«<,»  «-«,^„-  :«  n.,'i  nur  *. 

Usque  hiborantes  dum  fermm    moUiat    ^^Tl^^^t^ZnT  ^''^' 

T^  xm.  1,  sqq.),  beginmng 

Ut  mavis  imitare."     (S.  L  4. 19,  sqq.)  "  Consedere  duces ;  et  vulgi  stante  corona 

The  Scholiart  «lys  on  « conspuitur  .mu».'  ^°K* ";?  ^"^^'  ''*""'"'"  «iptempUci. 

**  Propter  fascinum  verborum  ter  sibi  in  ^ 

sinus  spuunt  et  videntur  iascinum  arcere  Ruperti  informs  us  that  those  who  are  gt)ing 

nt  Persius  de  matertera  (S.  ii.  31).     Vel  to  speak  rise  up,  and  while  they  are  speak- 

incipiunt  multa  sibi  promittentes  in  sinum  ing  they   stand;  but  the  'judices     and 

spuere  vel  a  loquendo  multum  spuunt,"  '  praetor '  sit  and  listen. 
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Dicturus  dubia  pro  libertate  bubulco 

Judice.     Rumpe  miser  tensum  jecur^  ut  tibi  lasso 

Figantur  virides  scalarum  gloria  palmae. 

Quod  vocis  pretium  ?  siccus  petasunculus  et  vas 

Pelamydum,  aut  veteres  Afrorum  epimenia  bulbi,  120 

Aut  vinimi  Tiberi  devectum,  quinque  lagenae^ 

Si  quater  egisti.     Si  contigit  aureus  unus^ 

Inde  cadunt  partes  ex  foedere  pragmaticorum. 


/    116.  hubuleo  Judice,2    He  means  that  'pelamidesHilltlieyareayearold^foUowing 

ignorant  rude  people  were  likely  to  be  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  vi.  17)  :  Pliny  gets  the 

among  the  *  judices.'    They  were  choflen  name  from  ini\6s,  mnd.    The  allowanoe  of 

irom  among  the  senators  and  'equites,'  g^in  or  other  food  to  shiTea  waa  senred 

both  of  which  orders  inclnded  during  the  to  them  sometimes  daily  and  aometimes 

empire  persons  of  low  birth.    The  '  causi-  monthly ;  in  the  former  case  it  was  caUed 

dicus '  is  supposed  to  be  defending  one  '  diaria,'  and  in  the  Uitter '  menstrua/  or, 

whose  freedom  is  at  stake,  who  is  chumed  after  the  Greek, '  epimenia.'    See  Horace, 

as  a  slav^     Heinrich  thinks  '  bubulco '  £pp.  i.  14.  40 :  "  Cum  servis  urbana  diaria 

may  be  a  proper  name.     It  was  a  cog-  rodere  mavis."   The  black  slaves  of  Mauri- 

nomen  of  the  Junia  gens,  aud  the  only  tania  have  been  mentioned  before,  S.  v.  52. 

two  on  record  who  bore  it  were  also  called  The  wine  of  the  north,  which  he  means 

Brutus.  If  it  be  a  proper  name,  it  can  here  hv  *  vinum  'Hberi  devectum/  was  not  good. 

only  be  a  play  upon  the  word  it  is  derived  iThe  'lagena '  was  the  same  as  the  '  testa,' 

from.  'cadus,'  'amphora.'     [Ribbeck  and  Jahn 

118.  icalarum  gloria  palmae.'}     Gran-  have  '  Maurorum  epimenia.'] 

gaeus  quotes  Martial  (vii.  28)  :  '    122.  8i  contigit  aureu4  unu*,}     If  he 

„0.    -  .      .        •    i.    T*  w    1     j     i.  happens  to  meet  with  an  unusually  liberal  V^*^  ' 

Sic  fora  mirentur,  sic  te  Paktia  laudent,  ^^^^^^  ^^^      ^,  ^^  .  ^  .  ^\f  ^^j^^, 

Exa)Ut   et    gemmas    plunma   palma  goe»  to  the  «pragmatici-  by  agreement.  4' 

^**'  *  An'aureus'of  thistimewasof  thevalueof  ^ 

with  Lucan,  Claudian,  Ausonius,  to  show  25  denarii,  or  17«.  S^d.,  if  the  value  of  the 

that  these  kwyers  used  to  hang  palm-  denarius  be  taken  at  S^d.     It  is  usual  to 

branches  over their  doors  when  they  gained  pUce  it  at  7id.  afber  the  time  of  Augustns, 

an  important  cause.    Juvenal  means  by  but  the  other  is  perhRps  right.    (See  Dict. 

'  scakrum,'  that  the  man  lived  upistairs  in  Ant.  *  Aurum,'  *  Denarius.*)    In  b.o.  204  a 

a  '  coenaculum,'  a  poor  man's  lodging.   See  '  plebiscitum '  wa^  passed,  prohibiting  any 

above,  S.  iii.  166,  199 ;  and  Martial,  i.  118,  person  from  taking  a  fee  for  pleading  a 

«  Bcalis  habito  tribus  sed  altis."  cause.    This  was  called  Cincia  lex,  after 

,     119.  Quod  vocis  pretiumT]      He  asks  M.  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  was  <  tribunus 

what  the  man  is  to  get  for  the  use  of  his  plebis '  that  year.    This  wos  oonfinned  by 

lungs;  andadds^asmalldry  flitch  of  bacon,  a    '  senatusconsultum '    in    the    time    of 

or  a  pot  of  little  fish,  or  some  old  roots,  Augustus;  but  was  relaxed  in  that  of  Clau- 

such  as  the  black  slaves  got  fbr  their  rations  dius,  after  which  time  a  man  might  take  10 

(epimenia),  or  a  few  jars,  less  than  half  a  sestertia  for  a  fee,  which  would  be  nearly 

dozen,  of  bad  wine,  and  that  only  after  he  90/.   (See  Dict.  Ant. '  Cincia  Lex.')  '  Prag- 

has  given  his  services  four  times.     •  Petas-  matici '  were  persons  who  helped  the  advo- 

unculus '  is  a  small  *  petaso,'  which  For-  catcs  with  \egaX  information  in  court.   The 

oellini  describes  as  "  ea  pars  suis  quae  ab  name  was  taken  from  the  Greeks,  wbo  em- 

alis  incipit  et  costas  comprehendit,'^  which  ployed  that  sort  of  practitioner :   *  apud 

is  a  flitch.    Pliny  (ix.  15),  speaking  of  the  Graecos  infimi  hominra  mercedula  adducti 

thunny  fish,  says  that  in  the  spring  they  ministros  se  praebent  in  judiciis  oratori- 

go    from    the    Mediterranean    into    the  bus,'  as  Cicero  says  (De  Or.  i.  45).     See 

Euxine  and  there  spawn ;  that  the  name  of  also  Quintilian  (Inst.  xii.  3).    The  Romans 

the  young  fish  is  *  cordyla,'  but  when  they  did  not  hold  them  in  much  estimation. 

come  with  the  grown  fish  back  to  the  Medi-  They  were  called  *  tabelliones '  from  tbe 

terranean  in  the  autumn  they  are  called  tablets  they  carried. 
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Aemilio  dabitur  quantnin  libet^  et  melius  nos 

Egimus  :  hujus  enim  stat  eurrus  aeneus^  alti  125 

Quadrijuges  in  vestibulis,  atque  ipse  feroci 

Bellatore  sedens  curvatum  hastile  minatur 

Eminus  et  statua  meditatur  proelia  lusca. 

Sic  Pedo  conturbat,  Matho  deficit-j  exitus  hic  est 

Tongilli,  magno  cum  rhinocerote  lavari  130 

Qui  solet  et  vexat  lutulenta  balnea  turba 

Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos, 

Empturus  pueros,  argentum^  murrina^  villas ; 

*  124  Aemilio  dahitur  quantum  Uhet,"]  He  statue  was  ever  seen  with  one  eye  shnt.  As 
says  that  if  the  *  patronns '  be  a  man  of  to  '  vestibnlum '  see  i.  132,  n.  *  Hastile 
family,  he  will  get  as  high  a  fee  as  he  minatur '  is,  *  he  polses  his  lance  threaten- 
pleases.  The  legai  limitation  is  mentioned  ingly.'  <  Minari '  is  not  used  elsewhere  ex* 
in  the  kst  note,  and  if  the  reading  of  the  actly  in  this  way.  The  lance  bends  as  a  long 
text  is  right,  the  statement  may  be  taken  weapon  with  a  light  shaft  would. 

with  a  quialitication,  or  he  means  the  Uiw  '  120.  Sic  Pedo  conturhat,'\     Such  being 

would  not  be  onforced  against  such  a  per-  the  case,  Petlo  and  these  other  <  causidici/ 

son.      The    MSS.  yary   between  <  petit/  men  of  low  birth  and  no  means,  thought  to 

*  petet,' '  licet,'  and '  libet.'  The  last  read-  get  feea  by  pretending  to  be  somebody,  and 
ing  appears  in  one  Paris  and  a  Vatican  MS.  the  consequence  was  they  became  bankrupt. 
Heinrich  thought  it  the  best  word,  but  in  '  Conturbare '  is  an  elliptical  expression, 
his  text  *  petet '  appears,  which  is  in  most  '  rationes '  beins  understood.  It  implies  a 
of  the  old  editions.  *  Licet '  appears  in  P.  fraudulent  bankruptcy»  a  confusing  of  ac> 
and  some  other  MSS.  of  good  character,  counts.  (See  Forcellini.)  *  Deficere '  is  to 
and  is  explained  by  the  state  of  the  law  fail,  as  we  say.  Pedo  is  unknown.  Matho 
about  fees.  Ruperti,  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  has  been  mentioned  before  (S.  i.  32,  n.). 
have  'licet.'  I  prefer  'libet.'  He  calls  Martial  has  an  epig^m  upon  one  Tongilius 
the  man  Aemilius  because  the  Aemilia  was  (ii.  40),  who  was  a  glutton,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  patrician  famiiies.  bathing  for  his  health ;  but  there  is  no 
<  £t  melius '  is,  '  and  yet  we  condnct  our  reason  to  suppose  the  same  man  is  meant. 
cases  better  than  he  does.'  (See  S.  xiii.  '  Rhinocerote '  means  a  hom  vessel  of  oil. 
91 :  "  Hic  putat  esse  deos  et  pejerat.")  Martial  has  an  epigram  of  two  lines  on  such 
He  puts  himself  in  the  phice  of  one  6i  a  vessel,  '  Guttus  comeus '  (xiv.  52)  : 

these  '  causidici.'  „  Gestavit  modo  fronte  me  juvencus. 

%  125.  stat  currus  aeneus,]  This  man  had  ir««„«.  -v.:«««^-«4.«  «»«  ,^»f«K:o  »* 

..        uii-    •*.•!.•  iT            i-«i.i-j  Veram  rninocerota  me  putabis. 

a  tnumphal  chanot  m  hiB  house,  which  had  '^ 

been  handed  down  from  one  of  his  great  See  iii.  263,  n. :  "  pleno  componit  lintea 

ancestors,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  him-  gutto."    This  man,  to  show  his  conse- 

self  as  a  stout  soldier  with  a  lance  in  his  quence,  goes  to  bathe  with  a  crowd  of 

hand.     See  S.  viii.  8  :  "stantes  in  curribus  clients,  and  goes  through  the  forum  in  his 

Aemilianos."      The  commentators    quote  'lectica'  with  a  long  pole,  making  fine 

Martial  (ix.  69)  to  show  that  successful  purchases.    Tbe  bearers  are  Eastems,  as 

lawyers  had  statues  given  them  by  their  in  vi.  351 :  "  Quam  quae  longoram  vehitur 

clients  :  cefvice  Syroram."    See  note  there  and  on 

..  rp  •    •       j^v  S.  i.  64, "  sexta  cervice  feratur,"  and  S.  iii. 

"Tam  gmve  percn»is  incudibns  aen  re-    ^  ..j^^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^  Libumo." 

ri  ***. ,.°  '  ,.  -,  .   .     Slaves  fromMoesiaarespokenof  asbearera 

Caosidiciim    med»  cum  faber  aptot    beloxv  (ii.  143).  and  Liprius  tbinlu  Moesos 

^^^'  ig  the  reading  here  (Epp.  Quaest.  iv.  25), 

Such  a  thing  may  have  happened.  '  Lusca '  because  the  Parthians  (or  Medes)  were  not 

aeems  to  mean  here  no  more  than  blind .    It  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.    But  their 

is  usually  '  one-eyed,'  and  some  explain  it  name  had  long  beeu  taken  for  all  Eastems. 

as  if  one  of  the  statue'8  eyes  were  shut  in  See  Hor.  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.    As  to  <  murrina ' 

the  act  of  taking  um.    I  do  not  think  a  see  vi.  155,  n.      [In  v.  128  Ribbeck  has 
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Spondet  enim  T^rrio  stlataria  purpura  filo. 

Et  tamen  est  illis  hoc  utile :  purpura  vendit  135 

Causidicum^  vendunt  amethystina :  convenit  illis 

Et  strepitu  et  facie  majoris  vivere  census. 

Sed  finem  impen^ae  non  servat  prodiga  Roma.'^ 

Fidimus  eloquio  ?     Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 

Nunc  dederit  nummos  nisi  fulserit  annulus  ingens.        140 

Bespicit  haec  primimi  qui  litigat^  an  tibi  servi 

Octo^  decem  comites^  an  post  te  sella^  togati 

Ante  pedes.     Ideo  conducta  Faullus  agebat 

Sardonyche,  atque  ideo  pluris  quam  Cossus  agebat^ 

Quam  Basilus.     Rara  in  tenui  facundia  panno.  145 

Quando  licet  Basilo  flentem  producere  matrem  ? 

Quis  bene  dicentem  Basilum  ferat  ?     Accipiat  te 

Gallia  vel  potius  nutricula  causidicorum 

Afrioa,  si  placuit  mercedem  imponere  linguae. 

'  HaedoB.'    The  Haedi  were  a  monntain  those  who  do  not,  and  they  who  drive  two 

trihe  abont  the  npper  waters  of  the  riven  horsefl  better  than  those  who  drive  one.  As 

Axins  and  Margns,  and  north  of  Mace-  to  '  toffati '  see  S.  i.  96 ;  viii.  49 :  and  aa 

donia.]  to  '  seUa '  see  i.  64^  n. 

t     134.  Spondet  enim  TSfrio]   He  says  the  ^  143.  PauUus  ctgehat  Safdonyeke,']    He 

inan'8  pnrple  cloak  g^ts  him  credit.    The  hired  a  valnable  ring  to  plead  in,  to  get 

meaning  of  '  stktaria '  ia  very  doubtftil.  himBelf  the  reputation  of  being  rich.    And 

*  Stlata '  is  said  to  be  a  small  piratical  he  sncceeded,  it  appears,  while  the  more 

craft,  and  from  that   Forcellini  explains  honest  men  did  not.     The  names  are  nn- 

<  stlataria'  as  foreign,  brought  over  the  sea  known.    P.  and  some  MSS.  and  old  editiona 

in  ships.      The  ocholiast  says  it  means  have  Gallus  for  Cossns.    Jahn  has  that 

'  illecebrosa,'  and  he  quotes  from  Ennins,  name.    There  is  a  Basilns  below,  x.  222. 

**  £t  melior  navis  quam    quae    sthitaria  Mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  children  used 

portat."    Heinrich,  m  a  long  note  on  this  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  soften- 

Scholium,  adopts  and  snpports  the  Scho-  ing  the  hearts  of  the  '  judices.'    (See  Cic. 

liast^s  exphination.  pro  Fhicco,  c.  42,  Long's  note.)    The  cns- 

^     136.  ameth^stiMa :]     These   are  other  tom  was  common  among  the  Qreeks,  and 

cloaks  of  violet  colour.    Martial  mentions  persons  so  introduced    into    oourt  were 

them  (i.  97) :  "  Amethystinasquemulierum  called  wapdKKftroi,    Most  MSS.  have  '  de- 

Yocat  vestes."    '  Vendit '  means  '  g^ts  him  ducere,'  but '  producere'  is  the  only  right 

his  price.'  word.    P.  has  it. 

138.  Sedflnem  impeneae']  Heinrich  con-  *  148.  OalUa  vel  potius]    Juvenal  says 

siders  this  verse  to  be  spunous  [and  Rib-  if  he  thinks  himself  eloqnent,  he  had  better 

beckl.     It  certainly  is  out  of  place.    Two  go  to  Gaul,  or  to  Africa  the  nursing  mother 

hundred  sestertii  were  about  a  g^inea  and  of  lawyers,  if  he  has  put  a  price  upon  bis 

a  half.    As  to  '  annulus'  see  i.  &,  n.  tongue,  that  is,  if  he  wants  to  make  money. 

141,  an  tibi  servi  Octo,]    These^servi'  JuveniU  says  in   another  plaoe!,   "Qallia 

are  connected  with  '  sella,'  as  *  comites '  causidicos  docuit  fiicunda  Britannoa  "  (xv. 

belong  to  '  togati.'    The  dients  must  know  111).      The  commentators  say  tiiat  the 

whetherthe  lawyer  has  a  chair  behind  him  provinces  Gallia  and  AfHca  (tibya)  were 

when  he  goes  out  nnd  humble  companions  prone  to  litigation.    If  so,  it  was  probably 

walking  before  him  (*  deducentes,'  see  note  throngh  the  introduction  of  these  kwyera 

on  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  59),  and  whether  his  chair  that  they  became  so,  as  the  natives  of  India 

18  carried  by  the  krgest  number  of  bearers,  have  become  more  litigious  since  the  sn- 

which  was  eight.    I^  I  believe  doctors  who  preme  oourts  were  established.  Two  of  the 

keeptheircarriagearecountedclevererthan  most  c»lebrated  oiutors  of  the  imperial 
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Declamare  doces  ?    O  ferrea  pectora  Vetti,  150 

Quum  perimit  saevos  classis  numerosa  tyrannos ! 
Nam  quaecun(|ue  sedens  modo  legerat  liaec  eadem  stans 
Perferet  atqueeadem  cantabit  versibus  isdem. 
Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros.  ry^'    . 

Quis  colo^et  quod  sit  causae  genus  atque  ubi  summa    155 
Quaestio^  quae  veniant  diversa  parte  sagittae^ 
Nosse  velint  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo. 
"  Mercedem  appellas  ?  quid  enim  scio  ? ''     "  Culpa  docentis 
Scilicet  arguitur  quod  laeva  in  parte  mamillae 

times,  DomitiaB  Afer  and  Julios  Airicanaa,  ipeecheB     ovfifiovKMvruci^     (delibenitive), 

were  natives  of  Ganl.     ['  Ponere  linguae/  titKayM6tf  (forensic),  and  iiriti€iicriic6¥  (for 

P.  and  Ribbeck.]  display).    Cicero  adopted  this  distinction 

^  150.  Declamare  doce»  T]     He  speaks  of  and  tbe  groands  of  it.     He  says  in  bis 

thoae  who  tanght  rhetoric,  one  of  the  osaal  dialog^e  de    Partitione    Oratoria,   c.  8  : 

elements  of  a  Roman'»  edacation,  and  ad-  "  Qaid  habes  igitur  de  caosadicere  ?  Audi- 

mires  the  patience  and  iron  nerves  of  these  torum  eam   genere  distingui.    Nam  aut 

teachers  in  Ibtening  to  the  declamations  of  auscultator  est  modo  qui  audit,  aut  discepta- 

their  dasses.  Vettius  Valens  was  celebrated  tor,  id  est  rei  sententiacque  moderator,  ita  ut 

as  a  physician,  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  aut  delectetur  aut  statuat  aliquid.   Statuit 

the  Empress  Messaliua,  and  the  founder  of  autem  de  praeteritis  ut  judex;  aut  do  ftituris 

a  new  school  of  rhetoricians.  (Pliny,  H.  N.  ut  senatus.    Sic  tria  sunt  genera,  judidi, 

xxix.  1.)   This  mav  be  the  man  whose  name  deliberationis,  exomationis,  quae  quia  in 

is  taken  for  the  class.    The  destruction  of  laudationes  maxime    confertur    proprium 

tjrants  and  the  praises  of  those  who  had  habet  jam  ex  eo  nomen."    The  third  dass 

killed  them  appear  to  have  been  common  came  to  be  called  by  the  Romans  *  enco- 

jiubjects  for  declamation.  miastic '  or  <  laudatory:'    V.  Quint.  iii.  8 : 

152.  Ncm  quaecunque  sedens']    The  dass  "  Partes  enim  fhetorices  esse  dicebant  lau- 

read  their  dedamations  sitting,  and  stand-  dativam,  deliberativam,  judicialem ;  quae 

ing  up  repeat  them  again  firom  beginning  to  si  partes  sunt,  materiae  sunt  potius  quam 

end.    This  is  the  meaning  of '  pOTferet,'  as  artis.   Itaque  quidam  genera  tna  rhetorices 

in  S.  vi.  392 :  **  dictataque  verba  Pertulit,  dicere  maluerunt :  optime  autem  ii  quos  se- 

nt  mos  est."    They  leamt  to  read  as  well  cutus  est  Cicero  [q^u]  genera  causcMrum,** 

as  to  declaim,  and  made  a  drawling  business  '  Summa  quaestio'  is  the  prindpal  question 

of  both.    *  Versus '  applies  to  the  lines  in  at  issue.    '  Sagittae '  are  the  adversary^s 

prose  as  well  as  poetry  (see  Forcell.).  arg^ments.    The  MSS.  have  '  volunt,'  ex- 

•*  154.  erambe  repetital    icpdfifiv  is  cab-  cept  P.,  which  has  *velnnt,'  from  which 

bage ;  and  to  be  hdped  twice  to  cabbage,  the  editor  of  that  MS.  (PHhoeus)  got  the 

acoording  to  a  proverb  given  by  the  Scho-  true  reading  •  velint.'     [Ribbeck  has  •di* 

liast,  was  fatal :  81  r  Kpdfi0ri  Bdveeros,  versae  fortc  sagittae.'] 

>  155.  Quis  color  et  quod  sW]  He  says  all  ^  158.  Mercedem  appellae  ?  quid  enim 

want  to  leam  the  art  of  rhetoric,  but  no  one  ecio  ?]      The  pupil  says  this.    "  Do  yoa 

wants  to  pay  the  teacher.    '  Color '  means  ask   n>r  your    pay  ?    why,  what   have  I 

the  arguments  or  oratorical  tricks  used  to  leamt  ?"     'Appdlare '  is  a  technical  word 

give  a  colouring  to  a  bad  case.    The  word  for  demanding  payment.     When  Cioero 

is  used  above,  vi.  280 :  "  Dic  aliquem  sodes  uses  the  word  it  is  with  the  debtor  as  the 

hic,  Qnintiliane,  oolorem."  *Cau8ae  genus'  object,  as  in  his  speech  Pro  P.  Quintio  (c. 

means  the  dass  to  which  the  case  belongs.  11)  :    "  Quem    nunc    interficere     nefarie 

Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  8,  init.)  distinguishes  capis,eamtumpudenterappdlarenolebai" 

speeches  by  tbree  forms  ((V8i}),  according  (see  Long^s  note). 

to  the  quality  of  the  hearers,  for,  says  he,  ^159.  laeva  inparte  mamillae']    That  is, 

the  riXos  (or  end)  of  the  spcech  is  the  in  his  heart,  which  the  Romans,   as  it 

hearer;  and  the  hearer  must  be  either  a  seems,  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  under- 

mere  auditor  or  a  jndge,  and  judges  sit  standing.    Juvenal  says,  of  course  it  is 

either  in  a  judicial  or  a  aeliberative  charac-  laid  to  the  fault  of  the  teacher  that  the 

ter.    Hence  he  calls  the  three  kinds  of  blockhead  has  no  wit  in  him.    The  Ar- 

n2 
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Nil  salit  Arcadio  juveni,  cujus  mihi  sexta  160 

Quaque  die  miserum  dirus  caput  Hannibal  implet ;    - 
Quidquid  id  est  de  quo  deliberat^  an  petat  Urbem 
A  Cannis^  an  post  nimbos  et  fulmina  cautus 
Circumagat  madidas  a  tempestate  cohortes. 
Quantum  vis  stipulare  et  protinus  accipe  quod  do  165 

Ut  toties  illum  pater  audiat.''     Haec  alii  sex 
Vel  plures  uno  conclamant  ore  Sophistae^ 

cadians  were   like    the    Boeotians,   pro-  Maherbal,  the  commander  of  Hannibal^s 

verbially  daU  (Hee  Persias,  iii.  9).    Persios  cavalry,  advised  him  to  push  on,  and  in  four 

has  «Cor  tibi  rite  salit?"  (iii.  111.)     Mr.  days  he  might  sup  in  the  Capitol;  that 

Mayor -says,  "  Ci»2pa,  &c.]     The  reply  of  Hannibalapplaadedhisgeneral'8spirit,bat^ 

Vettius."    Jnvenal  says  it  is  the  reply  of  took  time  to  consider,  and  that  the  day  so^ 

many  (166),  and  it  is  so  to  this  day  and  lost  was  the  salvation  of  Rome  (xxii.  51). 

always  will  be.  ['  Laeva  parte,'  Jahn,  Rib-  When  Hannibal  marched  an  army  from  ( 

l^k.]  Oapaa  to  Rome  (see  above,  vi.  290),  he  , 

160.  texta  Quaque  die]  Casaabon  qnotes  offered   battle   to  the  consals,  Livy  says 

these   lines  in  a  note  on   Saetonins,  vit.  (xxvi.  11),  bnt  on  each  of  two  consecntive  ' 

Tiberii,  c  82,  where  he  says  that  Diogenes,  days  the  armies  were  prevented  from  engag- 

a  grammarian  of  Rhodes,  being  wont  to  ing  by  a  violent  storm,  which  subsid^  as 

hold  dispatations  every  seventh  day  (dis-  soon  as  they  had  retamed  to  their  campe. 

putare  Sabbntis  solitus)  would  not  aomit  The  poet  Silius  takes  upthesamefableand 

Tiberius  out  of  the  regular  order,  "  ac  per  says  (Pun.  xii.  661,  sqq.) : 

;S:j:"""c;^°"Te^;;:fSr«e''r.sa'itn    ••«  Notu..  .e  pioe^n  cn«.  gr«>dine 

of  weeks,  and  every  seventh  day  the  boys  in       r«:  ™"*"    'a™^  t^  a  j 

..Wa  h.A  o  hnr.aav     .Wnh„«  fn  Anin.       Chrcumagit,  castnsque  ducem  saccedene 


schools  had  a  holiday.     Josepbus  (c.  Apio- 
nem,  ii.  c.  40)  says  that  in  his  time  there 


cogit." 


was  not  a  iiation  under  tbe  sun  that  did  not  It  seems  as  if  Juvenal  had  borrowed  his 

celebrate  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  an  assertion  word  '  circumagit,' '  wheeb  about.' 

which  it  is  strange  Casaubon  should  have  *  165.  Quantum  vi*  stipulare]  Intheform 

quoted  as  if  it  were  true.    (See  note  on  of  contract  which  was  called  '  obligatio 

Horace,  S.  i.  9.  69.)     Suetonius  (de  Hlust.  verbis,'  the  parties  contracted  by  question 

Ghiimm.  c.  7)  says  of  M.  Antonius  Gmpho,  and.  answer.     '*  Dari  spondes  ?     Spondeo. 

"docuit  autem  et  rhetoricam  ita  ut  quotidie  Dabis?      Dabo,''  &c,      The  person   who 

praecepta  eloquentiae  traderet,  deciamaret  asked  the  questions  was  said  *  stipulari,'  and 

vero  non  nisi  nundinis."     This  Arcadian  was  called '  stipulator :' the  other  was  called 

youth,  as  the  man  calls  him,  came  but  one  'promissor,'  and  was  said  '  spondere.'     (See 

day  in  six,  and  that  was  enough  for  his  poor  Long^s  article  '  Obligationes '  in  Smith'8 

teacher.  Dict.  Ant.)    The  teacher  offers  to  make  a 

V  161.  dirus   caput   Hannihal  implet ;]  bargain  with  any  one  that  pleases,  to  give 

Horace  uses  this  epithet  for  Hannibal  three  him  any  amount  if  he  will  get  the  dunce'8 

times  (C.  ii.  12.  2;  iii.  6.  36;  iv.  4.  42),  father  to  listen   to  him  as  often   as  his 

and  the  boys  were  always  repeatinff  it.    The  teacher  had  done.     He  makes  the  ether 

master  uses  it  in  a  doublo  sense.  Hanniba]'s  man  '  stipulator '  and  himself '  promissor.' 

name  was  a  bugbear  with  which    nurses  Persius  speaks  of  his  father  going  witii 

frightened  children,  and  the  Romans  to  the  a  party  of  friends  to  hear  his  Bon's  nonsense 

latest  times  held  it  in  respect.   His  exploits  (iii.  47).    Jahn  has  "  Quantum  vis  stipu- 

were  constant  themes  for  declamation.    See  lare,  et  protinus  accipe,  quid  do,"  which 

X.  166 :  Mr.  Mayor  tries  to  explain,  bnt  he  is  not 

successful.     There  is  no  meaning  in   it. 

" 1,  demens,  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes  The  MSS.  nearly  all  have  'quod.'     [Rib- 

Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias."  beck  has  '  protinus  accipe,  qui  do :  Ut ' 

&jcJ] 

Livy  says,  that,  afler  the  battlo  of  Caunae,  %    166.  Easc  aUi  sex  Vel  plures]     Half  a 
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Et  veraa  agitant  lites  raptore  relieto ; 

Fusa  venena  silent^  malus  ingratusque  maritus^ 

£t  quae  jam  veteres  sanant  mortaria  caecos.  170 

Ergo  sibi  dabit  ipse  rudem  si  nostra  movebunt 

Consilia,  et  vitae  diversum  iter  ingredietur, 

Ad  pugnam  qui  rhetorica  descendit  ab  umbra^ 

Summula  ne  pereat  qua  vilis  tesser^  venit 

Frumenti:  quippe  haec  merces  lautissima.     Tempta      175 

dozen  or  more  teacbers    besides.      This  fiimished  topics  for  discossion  and  declama- 

means  plenty  more.   '  Sopkista '  was  a  name  tion ;  here  the  bad  husband  may  be  Jason, 

commonly  given  to  the  rhetoricians  and  andtheblindoldmanPeliaSyforwhosestory 

grammarians  of  this  time,  as  it  had  been  see  Ovid,    Met.  vii.    297,  sqq.     Heinrich 

originally  to  all  who  were  masters  of  their  follows  Britannicns,  Grangaeas  and  other 

art,  and  particuhirly  to  the  rhetorical  aud  old  commentators  in  supposing  these  to  be 

other  teachers  who  gained  so  much  ascend-  *  controversiae  scholasticae/ '  causae  fictae/ 

ancy  over  the  younger  Athenians  in  the  fictitious  legal  cases  such  as  are  found  iu 

fifth  century  B.  c.    The  derivation  of  the  the  Dedamations  attributed  to  Quintilian. 

word  (from  <ro^l(t<r0cu,  to  practise  <ro^ta)  *  Veneuum  effusum '  is  the  theme  of  De- 

is  enough  to  show  that  its  original  sense  was  ckm.  xvii.    I  indine  to  take  it  the  other 

good.     Herodotus  applies  it  to  Solon  (i.  29)  way,   as  Kuperti  does.     As  to   '  veteres 

and  to  Pythagoras  (iv.  95).   So^itrT^f  came  caecos '  see  S.  viii.  49,  n. 

tobeused  in  a  bad  sense  through  the  abuse  *  171.  JSr^o  tibi  dahit  ipse  rudefn]    As 

of  science  by  the  later  professors,  who  were  to  *  rudem '  see  vi.  113.    Horace  has  the 

despised    for  taking    money    firom    their  same  way  of  speaking,  Epp.  i.  1.  2 : 

scholars.     It  then  was  used  to  mean  not  i,a      *.  4.  ^      1.1      4.  a      i.^,*  j 

onlv  a  profewr  but  a  tr«der  in  wMom,  "Spectatum  ntU  et  donatnm  jam  rude 

an<f  ftom  that  a  mere  pretender :  i,M  yi^       M^na.;  iterum  antiquo  me  includere 
if  <ro<l>t<rriKii  <f>cuyofA*yri  <ro<l>la  ov<ra  o   oo,  1  dn  " 

Ita)     6    a^O^pKTT^S    XP^MOTKTT^f    kwh     <pCU¥0'  ' 

/i4yrif  <ro<pias    dx\*    o^k    ob<rrif  (Aristot.  whero  it  is  explained  thnt  '  rudis '  was  a 

Soph.  Elcnch.  c.  1).  From  this  Cicero  took  wooden  sword  or  cudgel  with  which  a  gla- 

his   definition   (Academ.   Prior.   ii.    23)  :  diator  was  presented  when  he  got  his  dis- 

"  At  quis  est  hic  ?   num  Sophistes  ?   sic  charge.     He  says  the  rhetoricians  leave 

enim  appellabantur  ii  qui  ostentationis  aut  their  schools  and  betake  themselves  to  the 

quaestus  causa  philosophabantur."     And  courts  that  they  may  make  a  trifle,  which 

yet  he  calls  Theophrastus,  Aristotle,  Xeno-  is  the  most  they  will  get.    But  he  advises 

phon,  and  Plato  '  sophistae '   (Orat.   19).  them  to  change  their  line  altogether,  and 

The  mcn  Juvenal  refers  to  would  be  classed  follow  some  other.     '  Pugnam '  is  tlie  same 

with  the  man  Gellius  speaks  of  (xvii.  5) :  as  *  veras  lites '  above  (v.  168).     '  Umbra ' 

**  rhetoricus    quidam    sophista    utriusque  is  here  a  school.     Horace  uses  it  for  a  bar- 

linguae  callens,   haud    sane  ignobilis  ex  ber^s  shop  ("vacua   tonsoris  in   umbra," 

illis    acutulis    et  minutis  doctoribus  qui  Epp.  i.  7.  50),  and  it  is  use!^>for  other  pri- 

rtxytKol  appellantur,  atque  ,in  disserendo  vate  dwellings.    (See  Foroellini.)     Ruperti 

tamen  non  impiger."    'Antisophistae'  was  (on  v.  8)  says  it  is  "a  vita  obscura  et  scho- 

a  word  used  for  disputants  in  the  rhetorical  lastica  quae  formae  et  celebritatis  expers 

schools.    See  Suet.  vit.  Tib.  c.  11 :  *'  moto  est,"  which    is  quite  wrong.      Heinrich 

inter  antisophistas  graviore  jurgio."    Also  thinks  '  desoendit '  should  be  '  descendat,' 

de  lU.  Gram.  c.  9,  where  he  says  Orbilius,  and  that  the  sense  is  '  ita  ut  descendat ;' 

Horace^s  fiery  schoolmaster,  was  "  natu^e  as  below  (v.  178)  '  in  qua  gestetur  dominus ' 

acerbae  in  antisophistas."  means  that  the  master  may  have  a  place  to 

•   168.  JSt  vercts  ctgitant  lites]    He  means  ride  in.    The  cases  are  not  the  same,  and 

they  give  up  teachiug  and  go  and  practise  I  do  not  think  Heinrich  is  right. 
in  the  courts.     He  expresses  this  by  saying      1 174.  vilis  teasera']     *  Tesserae  fVumen- 

they  leave  behind  them  ravishers  and  poi-  tariae '  were  tickets  given  to  the  poor  on 

sonings  and  bad  husbands  nnd  drugs  to  the  public  acoount,  in  exchange  for  which 

cnre  blind  old  men.    Tho  history  of  Medea  they  got  a  small  quantity  of  com.    Thia 
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Chrysogonus  quanti  doceat  vel  Pollio  quanti 
Lautorum  pueros^  artem  seindens  Theodori. 
Balnea  sexcentis  et  pluris  porticus  in  qua 
Grestetur  dominus  quoties  pluit.     Anne  serenum 
Exspectet  spargatque  luto  jumenta  recenti  ?  180 

Hic  potius^  namque  hic  mundae  nitet  ungula  mulae. 
Parte  alia  longis  Numidarum  fulta  colunmis 
Surgat  et  algentemi  rapiat  coenatio  solem. 
Quanticunque  domus^  veniet  qui  fercula  docte 
Componat^  veniet  qui  puhnentaria  condat.  1S5 

Hos  inter  sumptus  sestertia  Quintiliano 

gratmtoos  distribation  was  caUed  *  framen-  then  get  tbdr  horses  splaabed  all  over  with 

tatio.'  In  the  time  of  Ang^tus  it  waa  given  mnd  r     Heinrich  tbinks  v.  181  is  a  piece 

monthly,  and  was  a  thing  ezpected  (Saet.  of  bite  patchwork  [and  Ribbeck  omits  it]. 

rit.  Aag.  40).      It  was  an  easy  way  of  It  does  not  increase  tbe  strength  of  tho 

secaring  the  lower  sort  of  people.    The  satire.    The  verse  before  says  enoogh. 

qoantity  was   not  mach,  and  the  value  *  182.  Farte  alia  lonffi*'}  His  baths  here, 

of  the    <  tessera,'    if  a   man  sold  it,  as  bis  drives  tbere,  bis  dining-room  elsewbere 

he    migbty    was     snuill.      Raperti    takes  witb  tall   pillars  of  yellow  marble  from 

'  vilis '  witb  '  framentL'      It   belongs   to  Namidia.    See  note  on  Hor.  0.  ii.  18.  8 : 

'  tessera.'  "  Non  trabes  Hymettiae'  Premant  colam- 

1    176.  Chr%f9ogonus  quawtt]  Chrvsogonas  nas    nltima   recisas    Aft*ica."      It    is  so 

and  Pollio  were  masic  masters.  They  were  constrncted    as  to    catch    the    winter^s 

mentioned  in  tbe  bist  satire  (v.  74  and  v.  snn.     Bat  wbatever  tbe  hoase  costs,  the 

887).    Tbeodorus  was  a  rbetorician.    Ra-  establishment  will  be  in  proportion.    Tbe 

perti's  note  is  a  jamble  of  explanations  person     referred   to    in    v.    184   is    the 

after    his    fiishion.      He    gives  the  trne  'stractor' mentioned  S.  v.  120,  wbere  see 

meaning,  and  then  says  "  quidam  patant "  note.    *  Palmentaria '  are  savoary  disbes, 

sometbing  else ;  and  finishes  witb  "  sed  or  saaoes  (see  note  on  Horace,  £pp.  i.  18. 

veram  forte  h.  1.  sensam  cepit  Acb.  cajas  48),  and  tbe  reading  which  Lachmann  has 

nota  est :"  and  Acbaintre^s  note,  which  he  invented  and  Jahn  adopted,  <  condiat,'  is 

says  is  *'forte  vera,"  gives  an  obscene  tam  qaite  oat  of  plaoe.     '  Condat'  is  here  to 

to  the  sense,  qaite  foreig^  to  Javenal's  make  ap.    The  reading  of  moet  11 SS.  ia 

meaning  and  to  Raperti's  own  view  of  it.  *  condit,   and   some  bave   '  componit '  to 

'  Scindens '  is  here  bat  nowhere  else  nscd  correspond.  Bat  the  sabjanctive  is  wanted 

in  the  sense  of  catting  ap,  as  we  sometimes  [Ribbeck  bas  *  condit '].    There  will  be  a 

say.    '  Proscindere '  is  ased  in  that  sense.  man  to  arrange  tbe  ooarses  and  make  ap 

(See  Forcell.)     He  tells  tbem  to  go  and  the  savoary  messes. 

see  what  sams  of  money  tbese  masic  itias-  %  186.    Q^intiliano']      See    vi.  75,  280. 

ters  charge  the  boys  of  the  ricb,  wbile  Two  sestcrtia  woald  be  aboat  seventeen 

tbey   laagh  at  Theodoras'   trade.     Jabn  gaineas,  a  small  sam  for  the  whole  ooarse, 

has  changed  the  MSS.  reading  'scindens'  and  tbat  to  tbe  flrst  rhetoridan  <tf  the 

into  'scindes'  [which  Ribbeck  also  bas],  age:  bat  he  says  it  is  a  large  sam  com* 

and  Mr.  Mayor  cxpUuns  thas :  "Makebat  pared  with  wbat    is   osaal.      Qaintiliaii 

a  trial  of  the  gains  of  masic  masters,  and  was  rich,  it  seems,  among  poor  inen,  and 

yoa  will  tear  ap  voar  elements  of  rbetoric."  poor  among  the  rich.    When  bis  daoghter 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  meaning  of '  ar-  was  going  to  be  married,  Fliny  the  Yoanger 

tem' hereor  in  vi.  452^  «volvitqaePahM«  sent  bim   a  present  of  50,000   seatertii 

monisartem."  (between  400/.   and    500/.)    as    a   small 

178.    Balnea   texeewtit]      Tbese   rich  oontribation  towards  her  outfit.    He  saya 

teachers    boild  tbemselves  baths   fbr  an  (£pp.  vi.   82),  "te   porro   auimo  beatis- 

enormoos  sum,   600,000  sestertii  (about  simum  modicum  facultatibus  sdo»  itaqae 

5000/.  sterling),  andcovered  drives  for  still  partem  oneris  tui  mihi  vindico,"  and  that 

more  (see  iv.  5,  n.).  Here  they  drive  in  wet  he  would  bave  sent  more,  but  that  he 

weatber.  Are  they  to  wait  till  it  ia  fine>  and  coald  only  hope  to  induoe  the  decUimer  to 
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Ut  multum  duo  suffioient :  res  nulla  minoris 

Constabit  patri  quam  filius.     '^  Unde  igitur  tot 

Quintilianus  habet  saltus  f^     Exempla  novorum 

Fatorum  transi.     Felix  et  puleher  et  aeer,  190 

Felix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  generosiis 

Appositam  nigrae  lunam  subtexit  alutae ; 

Felix  orator  quoque  maximus  et  jaculator ; 

£t  si  perfrixit^  cantat  bene.     Distat  enim  quae 

Sidera  te  excipiant  modo  primos  incipientem^  195 

Edere  vagitus  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentem. 

Si  Fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  Consid ; 

Si  volet  haec  eadem^  fies  de  Consule  rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  Tullius  ?  anne  aliud  quam 

accept  any  thing  by  the  Bmalliiefls  of  his  Thongh  he  is  hoam  people  will  say  hia  voice 

offering,'*ni8i8olaainediocritatemunii8Culi  ia  very  fine.    '  Jaculator '  is  ezplained  on 

impetrare  posse  confiderem  ne  recusares."  Ti.  449.    Ruperti  says  if  the  man  is  hoarse 

The  man  to  whom  this  could  be  said  must  he  will  bo  commended,  **  forte  ob  vocem 

be  a  rich   man,  though  Pliny  was  mnch  muliebrem  quae  asperior  &cta  auribus  gra- 

richer.    By   *saltus'  are  meant    pasture  tior  est,"   ''perhaps    because   he    has    a 

lands  in  the  forests  on  the  hills  (Cic.  Orat.  woman's  voice,    which    becomes  rongher 

pro  Quintio,  c.  6,  Long^s  note).  That  Quin-  and  so  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  "  by  meana 

tilian  had  many  of  these  may  be  an  exagge-  of  his  cold ! 

ration.    Pliny  the  yonnger  was  Quintilian's     /  ld7.  Si  Fortuna  volet,']    So  he  speaks 

pupil,  and  so  were  many  of  the  leading  men  elsewhere  of  men  whom 
in  politics  and  literature.     He  also  taught 

the  two  g^nd-nephews  of  Domitian  (Inst.  *' ez  humili  roagna  ad  iastigia  remm 

1.  iv.  prooem.),  who  invested  him  with  the       Extollit  quoties  yomit  Fortuna  jocari." 
titleofconsulythoughheneverboretheoffice.  (iii.  39.) 

This  is  what  Juvenal  means  below,  v.  197: 

"  Si  Fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  Consul.''       ^199.  Ventidius  quid  enim  f  quid  IktU 

Thongh  he  respected  Quintilian  (see  above,  liue  ?]    What  were  Ventidius  and  TuUius  ? 

L  c.)  he  rather  sneers  at  him  here  as  a  were  they  any  thing  but  the  creatures  of 

lucky  man, '  Fortunae  filius,'  an  oxample  their  stur  and  the  wonderful  power  of  a 

'  novorum  fatomm,'  of  strange  destiniea,  secret  destiny  ?  were  they  anv  thing  but 

and  when  a  man  is  lucky  he  is  every  thing  what  their  star  and  some  hidden  destiny « 

that  is  fair  and  great,  like  the  Stoics*  sage,  made  them  ?     P.  Ventidius  Bassus  was  a 

**  Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est  £t  sutor  bonus  native  of  Picenum,  and  in  the  Social  War, 

et  solns  formofus  et  est  rex"  (Hor.  S.  L  8.  according  to  one  story,  being  at  the  time  a 

124).  Quintilian,  it  appears,  received  a  pen-  child  in  arms,  he  was  carried  captive  with 

sion  of  100,000  sesteroes  (between  8002.  his  mothcr  to  Bome,  and  appeared  in  the 

and  900/.)  out  of  the  emperor^s  treasury.  triumphal  procession  of  Cn.  Fompeius  Stra- 

Suetonius  says  that  Vespasian  was  the  first  bo,  B.C.  89.    When  he  grew  up  he  gained 

who  gave  an  allowance  to  rhctoricians,  and  his  livelihood  by  letting  out  mules  and 

that  the  above  was  the  amonnt :  **  Primus  carriages.    He  became  aoquainted  with  C. 

e  fisco  Latinis  Graecisque  rhetoribus  annua  Jutins  Caesar,  who  took  him  into  Cbiul 

centena  oonstituit "  (Vesp.  c.  18).  and  employed  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 

^    192.  lunam  tubtexit  alutae ;]     *  Alnta'  career  in  important  offices.    He  rose  to  be 

10  a  shoe,  and  '  luna '  was  some  sort  of  tribunus  plebis,  then  praetor,  then  ponti- 

omament  of  cresoent  shapo  sewn  on  to  it  to  fex,  and  lasUy  consul,  b.o.  43.    The  people 

distinguish  the  wearer  as  a  senator.    See  were  indignant  at  his  rise,  and  A.  Gcllius, 

notc  on  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  27  :  "  nigris  medium  who  gives  the  above  particulars  of  his  life 

impediit  cras  Pellibus."  (Noct.  Att.  xv.  4),  has  preserved  the  fol- 

">    194.  Et  n  petfrixii,  cantat  hene.']   And  lowing  lines,  which  were  stuck  np  aboat 

tbongh  he  baa  a  cM,   he  recites  welL  the  streets : 
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Sidus  et  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati  ?  200 

Servis  regna  dabunt^  captivis  fata  triumphos. 
Felix  ille  tamen  corvo  quoque  rarior  albo. 
Poenituit  multos  vanae  sterilisque  catbedrae^ 
Sicut  Thrasymachi  probat  exitus  atque  Secundi 
Carinatis :  et  hunc  inopem  vidistis^  Athenae^  205 

Nil  praeter  gelidas  ausae  conferre  cicutas.  ( 

Di  majorum  umbris  tenuem  et  sine  pondere  terram 

**  Concurrite  omnes  aagores,  haruspices ;  follows  Raperti'8  note,  he  will    snppose 

Portentum    inusitatum     conflatum    est  that  Dion  says  Carinas  went  to  Athcna, 

recens,  but  he  does  not,  nor  does  Juvenal.  '  Hunc ' 

Nam   mnlos  qui  fricabat  consul  fkctus  means  Socrates,  the  person  obviously  al- 

est."  luded  to  in  the  foUowing  line.  His  poverty 

VentidinsgreaUydirtinguishedhimselfa.  »«»  P~verbial.    The  demonrtratire  pro- 

the  -legatM'  of  M.  Antonins  against  the  ?°°°'  "^^  *«  ~"*?''*  '"f^"'  *5*  ^*»"- 

l^uthians.  and  defeated  and  X»  their  "«PijJl^l^".  "•°™  fo™*  than  the  name. 

most  redoubtaWe   leaders  Labienn.  and  ^*  ^*?   »»"«  ""  "?*  ^n';*»»»*- 

Pacom.,  B.O.  89.  38.    (See  Hotace.  C.  iii.  We  might  have  expected  <  i  lum    instead 

6.  9.  n.)    Ventidiu.  had  a  triumph  b.o.  »f '^°°'''  <>' "fte' J.""^  "J^^T'^^}^ 

38.   fiftvone  years  after  he  had  him^lf  «■""»«.«  ^?^,  "T^^n^i^  ^""      ^ 

foUowei  in-  Pompein.'    proeeMion   as   a  ?.7?»«  »  l°f*  "^'  ^05.    Th.s  is  not  un. 

»«^<.^.«»   /T\:^n   r«^-    AQ    Ri     -«^    Tv:«4.  likely ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whom  Juve- 
pnsoner  ( Lnon  Cass.   4o.   51,  ana   Ihct.        i  t»      _a'ai       <u       »* 

j^j      \      ^  nal    means.     Ruperti    takes  *  hunc     for 

Bv  Tullius  he  means  the  king  Servius  Fvf^T''!?^!?*''*  Mayor  for  some  one  later 

Tullius,  whoee  motber  Ocrisia, lccording  \^,f  ^®'     "fX      '"''  ^*          '^Vi^  ^ 

to  the  story,   was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  l  ^^^^"«'  "'^^,  ^^f^^  »«  ?°  one  would  ven- 

slave.    To  him  the  following  words  « Ser-  ^"^  ^  «""P^.^y  H^^r*  ""V^  ^  ^?  ^^ 

vis  regna  dabunt '  refer.  and  '  capti vis  feto  ^^  i*^'"«^  .P^*^''-      '^"^®"^  *P^^  °^  ^ 

triumphos '  to  Ventidius.    See  viu.  259 :  *^™^  ^^^  " 

".  A"f ^  ^*'"  trabeam  et  diadema  Qui-  «« genex  vicmus  Hymetto 

"""^,^                                  .         „    ^  Qm  partem  acceptae  saeva  inter  vincla 

•   202.  corvo  quoque  ranor  alboJ]     See  cicutae 

note  on  vi.   166:     "nigroque    simiUima        Accusatori  noUet  dare."    (S.  xiii.  185.) 
cygno."    He  says,  thongh   Fortune  does 

play  these  tricks   sometimes,   still  Quin-  '   207.  IH  majorum  umbris]  He  prays  tbe 

tilian  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  man,  gods  that  the  earth  may  lie  light  on  the 

and  one  of  a  small  number.  ashes  of  the  men  of  old,  and  flowers  bloom 

208.  Poenituit  multo*']    Many  have  got  in  perpetual  spring  over  their  tombs,  be- 

tired  of  the  vain  and  profitless  chair,  that  cause  they  looked  upon  the  teacher  aa 

is,  the  profes8or'8  chair.      He  instances  holding  the  place  of  a  father  to  his  pupiLs^ . 

Thrasymachus  and  Secundus  Carinas.  The  and  paid  him  reverence  accordingly.     He 

first  was  one  of  the  sophists  who  came  to  contrasts  the  respect  Achilles  showed  to 

Athensaboutthemiddleofthefifthcentury  his  tutor,  Chiron  the  Centaur,  with  the 

B.O.    He  taught  rhetoric  in  particuhir,  and  trcatment  of  modem  teachers  of  rhetoric 

had  a  high  reputation.     He  was  a  native  of  by  their  pupils ;   and  yet  he  says   there 

Chalcedon.   His  end,  which  Juvenal  alludes  might  have  been  some  excuse  even  in  those 

to,  is  not  known  on  any  othcr  authority  days  for  laughing  at  the  old  music  master 

than  >that  of  the  Scholiast  on  this  place,  with  his  horse^s  tail  hanging  b^hind  hiin. 

who  says  he  hanged  himself.    The  cause  is  According  to  Homer  Chirou  taught  AchiUes 

not  stated.   Secundus  Carinas  (orCarrinas)  mediciue.    Other  traditions  add  music  and 

was  a  rhetorician  of  whom  Dion  Cassius  othcr  accomplishments.    Juvenal  says  he 

(59.  20)  says  that  Caligula  sent  him  into  remaiued  in  subjcction  to  his  teacher  tiU 

exile,  because  he  declaimed  in  his  school  he  was  come  to  man's  stature.     Oue  tra- 

against  tyrants,  which  he  gives  as  an  in-  dition  makes  out  that  he  wastaken  toTroy 

stance  of  the  malignant  and  suspicious  at  nine  years  of  age,  which   is  absurd. 

temper  of  that  tyrant.      If  the  studeut  Chiron  lived  on  Mount  PeUon  in  Thessaly. 
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Spirantesque  crocbs  et  in  uma'  perpetuum  ver, 

Qui  praeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 

Esse  loco.     Metuens  virga^  jam  grandiis  Achilles  210 

Cantabat  patriis  in  montibus ;  et  cui  non  tunc 

Eliceret  risum  citharoedi  cauda  magistri  ? 

Sed  Rufum  atque  alios  <;aedit  sua  quemque  juventus^  r 

Rufum  qui  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit. 

Quis  gremio  Enceladi  doctique  Palaemonis  affeft       215 
Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  la^r  ?  et  tamen  ex  hoc 
Quodcunque  est  (minus  est  autem  quam  rhetoris  aef^) 
Discipuli  custojs  praemdrdet  Acoenonetus  ^ 
Et  qui  dispensat  frangit  sibi.     Cede,  Palaemon^ 
Ei  patere  inde  aliquid  decres(^ere^  non  aliter  quam         220 


Ovid  has  these  lines  on  Achilles  and  his  (Bacchides,  Act.  iii.  sc.  3.  v.  34,  sqq.).  Thd 

teacher:  passage  is  too  long  fbr  quotation  here. 

«« Phillvridea  Dnemm  cithara  ncrfecit  Achil-  ^  ^»^^^  ^»*  '  ^na  quaeaue  luventus/  and 

1  m     ^  pertecit  Acnii-  ,^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .  ^^^^  ,1^  ^^  ^^ ,  ^^.  ,^ 

Atq^i^  animoB  placida   contudit  arte       '^l?.*  Q^j^J^remioEnceladi^     He  leaves 

feroB.^^      ^  ««"•«»  gpeaking  of  the  rhetoric  masters  and  tum? 

Oui  totiea  sociofl  totlea  eitermit  hoatea  *°  ^^®  teachers  of  grammar.  Palaemon  has 

n  ^-f  '  toties  exterruit  nostes  ^^    mentioned  before  (vi.  452).    He  had 

Creditur  annosum  pertimuisse  senem.  ,         ,     ,  ..         A   v    a»    i.i    x- 

OuM  Hector  BeMumVerftt  noscente  ma-  ^^  ^®*^  *^™®  ^^^'    ^®  ^'^®*^  ^^  *^®  ^*™® 

•  tro  poscente  ma-  ^^  xiberius.  and  was  rich  and  profligate  ac- 

v«?il«;ur.- :.,-«»-  «.«.«>.«;*  :ii^  ^0»».  »*  cording  to  Suctoniua  (de  111.  Gr.  23).    En- 

Verbenbu8ju88aB  praetotillemanuB.  ^^^^^.  CelnduB  (for  the  MSS.  varjr)  Ib 

V   •     •  •      *  ■qq*/  unknown.    He  asks,  Who  ever  brings  aud 

Jahn  haa  a  comma  at  '  montibuB '  and  a  pours  into  the  teacher^B  lap  aB  much  as  hiB 

full  stop  at '  magistri/  and  Mr.  Mayor  has  labonr  deserves  ?    And  even  of  the  Bmall 

the  following  explanation  of  hiB  meaning :  fee  the  boy'B  'paedagogUB '  gets  a  bit  before 

"  Afraid  of  the  rod,  and  not  then  venture-  it  reacheB  the  master.    Horace  twice  UBes 

Bome  enough  to  laugh,  &c. ;  ^«i»c,  in  that  'cuBtoB'forthe'paedagogu8,'whom  Juvenal 

age  of  respect  for  teachen."      And  he  calls 'pappaa' in  the  sixth  Batire  (v.  638): 

i^dBy  "  naw  RufuB  and  others  are  strack  "  Ipse  mihi  custoB  inoorruptiBBimuB  omnes 

by  their  own  pupils."     I  have  no  doubt  Circum  doctores  aderat"  (S.  i.  6.  81) ;  and 

of  the  right  punctuation  or  of  Juvenal'8  "ImberbuBJuvenistandem  custode  remoto 

meaning.     [Ribbeck  has 'magistri.']  Gaudet  equis  canibusquo"    (A.  P.  161). 

1    213.  Sed  Eufum]     Ruiiisthe  Scholiaeit  Acoenonetus  seems,  as  Grangaeus  says,  to 

says  was  a  Gaul,  and  very  ^oquent.    Ju-  be  a  proper  name  invented  tbr  this  gentle-^ 

venal  says  he  called  Cicero  an  Allobrox,  ih  man,  who  takes  as  much  and  gives  as  littld 

other  words,  a  barbarian.     He  meant  pro-  as  he  can.    The  Greek  ixotv^rriros  is  ex- 

bably  in  comparison  with  himself ;  but  his  actly  copied.     Heinrich  so  understands  it. 

pupils  beat  him  notwithstanding.    The  A 1-  Jahn  prints  the  Greek  word ;  and  Mr.  Mayor, 

lobroges  were  a  Gallic  tribe  on  the  left  who  follows  his  text,  transIateB  it '  selfish.' 

bank  of   the  Rhone,  reaching  from  the  The  Scholiast  says  it  is  a  '  paedagogus '  who 

southemshoreoftheLakeof  Geneva  along  wants  common  sense.     He  therefore  had 

that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Saone.  the  reading  iueotyoy^firos,  which  is  one  of 

Cicero  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them  in  the  variants.in  the   MSS.   and  is  in   P. 

the  detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  (see  Others   are  '  acoenetus/  '  acoenetus  ipse/ 

note  on  Horace,  Epod.  xvi.  6 :  "  Novisque  which  is  in  M.  and  most  MSS.    The  same 

rebus  infidelis  Allobrox  ").     In  Plautus  a  variation  occurs  in  the  MSS.  of  Gelliu8(xii. 

'  paedagogus '  describes  the  insolence  of  12),  where  Gronovius  edits  "  atque  inter 

boys  to  their  masters  and  the  support  they  ridendum     iucoiyoySriTot    inquit     homines 

got  irom  their  iathen   very    amusingly  estis,"  &c.    Faraabius  supposes  the  name 
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Institor  hibemae  tegetis  niveique  caduroi, 

Dummodo  non  pereat  mediae  quod  noctis  ab  hora 

Sedisti  qua  nemo  faber^  qua  nemo  sederet 

Qui  docet  obliquo  lanatn  deducere  ferro ; 

Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecisse  lucemajs  225 

Quot  stabant  pueri^  quum  totus  decolor  esset 

Flaccus  et  haereret  nigro  iuligo  Maroni^.^ 

Bara  tamen  merces  quae  cognitione  tribuni 

Non  egeat.     Sed  vos  saevas  imponite  leges^ 

Ut  praeceptori  verborum  regula  constet^  230 

Ut  legat  historias,  auctores  noverit  omnes^ 

Tanquam  ung^es  digitosque  suos ;  ut  forte  rogatus^ 

Dum  petit  aut  thermas  aut  Phoebi  balnea^  dicat 


ifl  a  paiody  of  Anioetns,  Nero'8  'paeda-  «moke.    Theworksof  Horace  cametobe  a 

gogns/  a  man  of  the  worst  character.  The  dass  book,  as  he  foretold  they  would  (Epp. 

'  paedagogas '  here  acts  as  '  dispensator/  i.  20. 17) : 

K:*:L&  fi  bN.^' "  iS^t  «H<«quoqueten>anetutp»ercelen.enU 

'fhinget/  and    'frangat'    [Ribbeck    has  *  22S.  qu<te  coffnitione  iribuni]     He  says 

'  iVang^t '].  the  man  cannot  get  his  fee,  except  on  rare 

221.  Intiitor  kihemae  tegetie]     He  ad*  occasions,  without  summoning  the  fftther 

Tises  Palaemon  to  let  4he  man  take  a  slice  before  the  tribnnus.    What  aathority  for 

off  his  fee,  rather  than  lose  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  justice  the  tribunos 

what  he  has  sat  np  night  after  night  to  •plebis  had  under  the  cmpire  I   do   not 

eam.     '  Institor '  is  a  shopman  "  qui  ta«  know.    Under  the  republic  he  had  noue, 

bemae  locove  ad  emendum  vendendumTC  directly  at  least.  There  seems  to  have  been 

praeponitur,  quique   sine  loco  ad  eundem  an  appeal  fix)m  the  praetor  to  the  tribuni 

actum  praeponitur"  (Dig.  14.  8.  18.     See  in  some  cases  (see  Cic.  pro  Quint.  c.  7; 

note   on    Hor.  C.  iii.  6.  30 :  "  seu  vocat  pro  Tullio,  c.  38). 

institor  ").    As  to  *  tegetis '  see  S.  vi.  117>  «   229.  Sed  voe  eaevas  imponite  teges,"]   He 

n.    *  Cadurcum '  is  also  a  quilt,  but  of  says  to  all  fathers  that  they  ought  to  make 

linen,  the  narae  being  deriv^  as  is  pro-  the  strictest  conditions  with  tenchers  that 

bable  fix)m  the  Cadurci,  a  people  of  Ghdlia,  they  should  speak  grammatically,  and  have 

who  wove  linen  cloth.    Tlie  word  is  used  history  at  their  fingers'  end,  so  that  at  any 

above,  vi.  537.  uncxpected  moment  they  may  be  able  to 

*  222.  Dummodo  non  pereaf]     Provided  t^ll  wbo  was  Anchises'  nurse  and  so  forth. 

onl^  you  lose  not  altogether  the  trifle  for  •    230.  verhorum  regula  conetet,]      This 

which  you  sit  from  midnight  in  such  an  mcans  that  his  constructions  should  be  cor- 

atmosphere  as  no  blacksmith  or  weaver  rect  (*'  Servata  semper  lcge  et  ratione  \q* 

would  stay  in.    *  Sedisti '  has  the  force  of  quendi,"  S.  vi.  453).     *  Onmes '  belongs  to 

the  aorist,  and  means  '  are  wont  to  sit.'  <  historias '  as  well  as  '  auctores.' 

'  Obliquo  ferro '  is  the  carding  instrament,  «  238.  Phoebi  halnea^]  The  Scholiast  says 

consisting  of  crooked  bits  of  iron  fkstened  these  were '  privatae  balueae/  and  no  more 

in  a  board.      <  Deducere,'   <  trahere '   are  can  be  said.   The  historical  questions  theae 

usual  words  for  this  process.     See  S.  ii.  poor  teachers  are  to  answer  are  not  on- 

54^  n.  paralleled  in  sorae  modern  examinations. 

,   225.    olfecisse  lucemas]    Boys    going  The  Scholiast  thought  he  knew  the  name 

to  school  at  night  carried  lantems  with  of  Anchises'  nurse,  and  says  it  was  Tlsi- 

them ;  and  he  says  the  master  had  to  bear  phone ;  perhaps  he  jested.    Tliere  was  an 

the  smell  of  as  many  lamps  as  there  were  Archemorus  also  named  Opheltes.      Hia 

boysy  and  their  books  were  black  with  the  mother'8    name  waa    Eurydice,  and  hia 
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Nutricem  Ancliisae,  nomen  patriamque  novercae 

Archemori^  dicat  quot  Acestes  vixerit  annos^  235 

Quot  Siculus  Phrygibus  vini  donaverit  umas. 

Exigite  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 

Ut  si  quis  cera  vultum  facit ;  exigite  ut  sit 

Et  pater  ipsius  coetus^  ne  turpia  ludant^ 

Ne  faciant  vicibus.     "  Non  est  leve  tot  puerorum         240 

Observare  manus  oculosque  in  fine  trementes.^' 

"  Haec/'  inquit, ''  cures  et  quum  se  verterit  annus 

Accipe  victori  populus  quod  postulat  aurum.'' 


fiither'B  LycuTgns.  HewaskiDgof  Nemea,  them  from  filthy  practices.    The  master 

and  in  honour  of  his  son  the  Nemean  Games  answers  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  keep 

were  instituted  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4).    But  a  watch  over  bo  many.     But  the  father  is 

Virgil,  Aen.  x.  889,  speaks  of  another.    He  not  snpposed  to  listen  to  him.     <  Haec 

was  son  of  an  Italian  prince  Rhoetus,  who  cures '  refers  to  all  that  has  gone  before 

married  a  second  wife  named  Casperia,  from  v.  229.    The  poet  has  put  as  irontcal 

and  her  stepson  committed  incest  with  advice  to  fathers  what  they  do  without  his 

her,  according  to  Servius,  who  gives  the  advice ;  and  the  requirements  contained  in 

name  Anchemolus:  and  a  few  MSS.  and  vv.  229 — 240arewhatth6manmeanswhen 

many  old  editions  have  Ancliemoli  here.  he  says  'haec  cures/  as  if  he  had  been 

Buperti,  Jahn  [and  Ribbeckl  have  that  reoounting  them  to  him.    *  Inquit,' '  says 

name.    P.  and   most  11 SS.  have  Arche*  he,'  means  any  fatherwho  has  a  boy  in  the 

mori.    As  to  Acestes,  the   Sicilian  king  school.    If  the  master  attends  to  all  these 

who  twice  received  Aeneas  hospitably,  see  things,  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will 

Aen.  i.  195 :  get  paid  his  fee,  which  amounts  to  as  much 

«Tn»  bonu.  qnM  demde  cadis  onewrat  "?  »  V^ei^ot  rach  Uke  nt«  m  tbo 

Ac^t^  *«>*"««  ^--^  w  ^  •.«w  gjj^g  ^^  amphitheatre.    This  the  father 

T 14.^^^  1^.:«««-:«  A^^^4.r,^^  «i.^»n4^:Y^»o  ^^^*  ^»™  ^*^^  much  impudence,  as  if  that 

W^  ^      abeuntibus  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  j^.^  "^Whether  it  was 

Diridit "  usual  to  pay  the  t€Micher*s  fee  annuaUy  or 

not  I  do  not  know.    Horace  speaks  of  its 

Virgi]  speaks  of  him  as  an  old  man,  *'  aevi  being  paid  monthly  on  the  Ides  (S.  i.  6. 75). 

maturus  Acestcs  "  (v.  73).     The  *  cadus '  But  the  practice  must  have  varied  in  dif- 

was  the  same  as  the  *  amphora,'  and  the  ferent  places.     Juvenal  speaks  above  (v. 

'amphora'  was  equal  to  two  *umae/  or  186)  of  two  sestertia  as  Quintilian's  fee; 

nearly  six  gallons  (see  vi.  426,  n.).     [Rib>  that  would  be  perhaps  for  a  whole  year,  or 

beck  and  Jahn  have  '  annis/  v.  235,  and  a  course.    The  sum  of  five  *  aurci '  was 

*  Siculi/  V.  236.]  allowed  to  be  given  to  a  successful  gla- 

• '  237.  Sxigite  ut  mores]  Make  it  a  point  diator.    As  to  '  aureus '  see  above,  v.  122, 

that  he  shall  mould  the  boy*s  monds  as  n.    [Ribbeck  has  v.  241   'oculosque  in- 

be  would  a  fig^ure  of  wax ;  that  he  watch  fame  trementes/  and  v.  242,  '  cura '  for 

over  the  whole  fiock  like  a  father,  to  keep  *  cures.'] 


^ 

y 
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SATIRA  Vm. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  yice  of  aristocratic  pretension  is  here  represented  with  moderation  and  good  sense. 
There  is  no  idle  dechunation  against  hereditary  honours,  hut  the  hlindness  of  men 
helonging  to  an  exdasive  class,  whose  claims  to  distinction  were  founded  upon  the 
merits  of  the  g^reat  and  good  of  formiBF  generations  and  unsupported  hy  any  personal 
merits  of  their  own,  is  shown  in  hmguage  which  no  one  can  ohject  to,  and  reasoning 
which  admits  of  no  answer.  The  nobility  of  a  man'8  ancestors,  he  says,  only  holds  a 
torch  up  to  his  shame  if  he  live  unworthily  of  them.  The  more  exalted  is  the  guilty, 
the  more  conspicuous  is  his  g^ilt.  The  only  true  nohility  is  virtue,  and  the  virtuoos 
nobleman  is  a  nobleman  indeed.  The  race-horse,  if  he  show  no  signs  of  his  descent,  is 
set  to  g^nd  or  draw  a  cart.  Among  the  despised  pleheians  there  are  those  who  have 
great  gifts  and  virtues,  and  have  rendered  great  services  to  the  nobility  and  to  their 
country.  These  are  the  commonpUices  of  the  Satire,  which  also  exposes  some  of  tbe 
particular  vioes  among  the  patricians  of  the  day,  among  which  were  gambling,  keeping 
low  company  at  tavems,  a  passion  for  driving  and  for  the  stables,  acting  in  public, 
hiring  themselves  for  gladiators ;  hut  ^bove  all  gross  maladministration  in  the 
provinces,  against  which  Juvenal  takes  pains  to  caution  his  friend,  Ponticus,  to  whom 
the  Satire  is  addressed  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle.  He  is  one  of  the  dass  against 
whoee  degenerate  members  the  Satire  is  directed;  and  we  may  suppose  he  waa  a 
young  man  with  what  we  should  call  good  prospects.  I  think  a  real  person  must 
have  been  meant,  and  that  the  poem  is  not  a  mere  dedamation.  Heinrich  inquires 
whether  the  subject  was  suggested  by  real  life  or  the  rhetorical  schools,  and  thinka 
the  poem  was  drawn  from  both  sources.  There  was  enough  in  real  life  to  suggest 
it,  as  there  would  be  still  and  porhaps  more;  and  we  need  not,  I  think,  go  to  the 
Bchools  for  its  inspiration.  The  pride  of  birth  and  the  degeneracy  of  inherited  uobility 
were  not  new  features  of  society  in  Juvenal's  time,  and  they  have  not  growu  so  old 
in  ours  but  that  generations  to  come  will  complain  as  he  did,  and  pour  contempty 
as  he  did  not^  on  the  inheritanoe  of  noble  names,  however  virtuous  their  posseasora 
may  be. 

There  are  some  severe  lines  on  the  Emperor  Nero  (211 — 226),  and  the  Satire  was 
written  after  his  time,  as  the  context  shows;  but  how  long  it  is  imposaible  to  say. 

ARGUMENT. 

What  use  are  pedigrees,  ancestral  blood,  statues  and  images,  and  noble  names,  if  in 
the  face  of  our  great  ancestors  we  live  amiss — gambling  all  night  and  going  to  bed 
at  dawn,  when  they  were  up  and  marching?  What  joy  has  Fabius  of  the 
Allobroges'  victor,  of  the  great  altar,  of  his  descent  from  Hercules,  if  he  be  covetous 
a  fool,  effeminate,  if  he  bring  shame  on  his  rough  ancestors,  tum  poisoner,  and 
disgrace  his  house  ?  Line  your  whole  house  with  images,  yet  still  virtue  alone  is  tme 
nobility.  Be  PauUus,  Cossus,  Drasus  in  your  morals,  and  give  them  place  before  your 
images,  ay,  and  your  own  lictors  too.  First  I  claim  the  goodness  of  your  heart :  be 
holy,  just,  in  word  and  deed,  aud  thcn  I  count  you  noble.  Hail,  Gaetulicus,  or  what- 
socver  stock  you  come  from,  your  country  may  be  proud  of  you,  and  all  may  cry  as 
they  do  who  have  found  Osiris.  What  man  is  generous  if  he  be  unworthy  of  his 
racc,  illustrious  only  for  his  name  ?     We  call  a  dwarf  an  Atlas,  an  Aethiop  a  swan. 
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a  crooked  girl  Enropo,  a  mangy  dog  a  pard,  a  tiger,  or  a  lion.  So  you  had  bctter 
not  affect  great  names. 

V.  39.  Tbifl  is  for  yoo,  Rubelliaa  Plaatus,  swelling  with  yonr  dosceut  fVom  Dmsus,  as 
if  it  were  a  merit  of  your  own  that  yon  were  bom  not  of  a  poor  weaver  but  of  the 
great  lulus'  blood.  **  Low  wretches  (aay  you),  ye  who  cannot  tell  your  fotber^g 
birthplaoe.  I  am  a  son  of  Cecrops ! "  Long  may  you  live  to  enjoy  your  birth !  But 
in  that  low  rabble  you  will  find  a  man  of  eloquence,  wbo  shall  defend  Bome  noble 
blockhead,  or  Bolve  the  riddles  of  the  kw ;  and  some  brave  soldiers  too ;  while  you  are 
all  Cecropian,  aa  useless  as  a  Hermes ;  the  only  difference  is  his  head's  of  marUe, 
yours  has  life  in  it.  Tell  me,  O  Trojan,  who  counts  animals  noble  except  tbey^re 
brave  ?  We  praise  a  horse  for  speed  who  has  won  many  races  easily.  Wherever  he 
was  reared  we  call  him  noble  who  beats  the  rest,  while  a  mere  herd  to  be  put  up  and 
sold  are  the  best  bred  if  they  but  seldom  win.  There  we  have  no  respect  for 
ancestry  :  they  eell  for  little  and  go  to  draw  a  cart  or  grind  a  mill.  So  tell  me  some- 
thing  of  your  own  to  engrave  upon  your  bust,  besides  the  honours  that  we  freely 
give  to  those  to  whom  you  owe  all  that  you  have. 

y.  71.  Enough  for  him,  who  lacking  common  sense  (rare  in  that  state  of  life)  is  puffed 
with  his  rektionship  to  Nero.  But  you,  my  friend,  I  would  not  have  you  valued 
upon  the  merits  Of  your  family,  and  you  yourself  do  nothing  for  future  time  to  praise. 
'Tis  poor  to  rest  upon  another^s  fame;  remove  the  pilhu^and  the  roof  faUs  in ;  robbed 
of  its  elm  the  vine  comes  to  the  ground.  Be  a  good  aoIcUer,  honest  g^uardian,  upright 
judge,  witness  inflexible,  count  not  your  Kfe  before  your  character,  your  life  before 
the  cause  for  wbich  you  live.  That  man  deserves  to  die,  though  he  fare  sumptuously 
and  sraell  of  all  perfumes. 

V.  87.  When  you  have  got  the  province  that  you  look  for,  put  reins  upon  your  temper 
and  desires ;  pity  the  poor  natives ;  the  princes  you  will  see  have  all  the  marrow 
sucked  from  out  their  bones.  Think  of  the  laws,  the  trast  committed  to  you,  the 
honours  that  await  the  good,  the  fate  of  those  who  were  condemned  for  robbing  the 
Cilicians.  Not  thatsuch  condemnation  is  worth  much,  whcn  one  takes  what  another 
leaves.  Qo,  get  an  auctioneer  to  sell  your  dothes,  Chaerippus,  and  straight  say 
nothing;  it  were  mere  madness  to  throw  away  your  faro  besides.  Those  people 
suffered  less  when  they  were  beaten  first :  riches  were  left  them  still,  sbawls  and 
dresses,  pictures  and  statues,  and  chased  silver  vessels ;  then  came  your  govemors 
and  carried  off  more  spoils  from  pcace  than  ever  g^ced  a  triumph.  Now  the  little 
that  they  have  they'11  lose  it  all.  You  may  despise  perhaps  the  Rhodians  and  Corinth 
too ;  but  take  good  care  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  Illyricum,  the  Africans  who  send  us  cora 
to  feed  our  idleness.  Besides  they've  nothing  to  repay  you,  Marius  has  robbed  thcm. 
Tkke  care  you  do  no  gresit  wrong  to  the  brave  and  poor :  take  all  they  have,  you 
still  will  leave  them  arms. 

y.  126.  This  is  no  saw ;  believe  the  Sibyl  speaks.  Be  your  attendants  righteous,  no 
fiivourite  sell  your  judgments,  your  wife  no  harpy,  then  yon  may  trace  your  birth  to 
Picus  and  the  Titan  brood,  and  claim  Prometheus  for  your  ancestor.  But  if  ambition, 
lust,  and  craelty  carry  you  headlong,  then  your  ancestors  only  hold  up  the  torch  to 
expose  your  shame.  The  sin  is  gpreatest  in  the  greatest  sinner.  Why  boast  yourself 
to  me,  you  who  forge  wills  in  temples  which  your  grandsire  built,  before  your  fatber^s 
statue,  and  steal  by  night  to  an  adulterous  bed  ? 

y.  147.  Fat  consul  Lateranus  drives  bis  coach  right  past  the  ashes  of  his  sires  by  night, 
but  the  moon  tod  stars  look  on,  and  when  his  consulsbip  is  done  he'll  do  it  in  broad 
day  and  meet  his  aged  friend  without  a  blush.  He'll  do  grooms'  work,  and  when  he 
goes  to  sacrifice  to  Jove  he'll  swear  by  Epona  and  stable  gods.  And  when  he  goes  to 
tavems  the  greasy  host  comes  out  to  meet  him,  and  with  an  air  salutes  his  lordship ; 
while  the  officious  hostess  brings  the  wine. 
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y.  163.  *'  But  we  all  did  the  Mme  when  we  were  yoazig.**  Tet;  bnt  we^TO  left  it  o£E!. 
Sach  faolts  should  be  cut  off  with  oor  first  beurd.  Cbildren  may  be  ezcoaed ;  but  bc 
is.old  enoagh  for  the  wars.  Send  him  to  foreign^  parts,  O  Caesar,  but  seek  yonr  legato 
in  tbe  eating-bonse :  you'll  find  bim  tbere  with  cnt|-throat8,  sailors,  thieves,  mnaway 
slaves  and  execationers  and  dmnken  priests  and  nndertakers,  all  pot-fellows  togetber. 
What  wonld  you  do  with  a  sbive  sncb  as  tbis  ?  Of  conrse  yon'd  send  bim  to  tbe  fielda. 
But  you  excnse  yonrselTes,  ye  Trojan-bom.  Bmtns  may  do  wbat  wonld  diagrace  a 
cobbler. 

V.  183.  Bad  thongb  tbis  be^  yetwone  remaini  bebind.  His  money  spent,  DamaBippxis 
goes  npon  the  stage,  and  Lentnlns  too  exerts  bimself  and  acts  Laareolns  not  badly, 
deserving,  aa  I  think,  a  real  cross.  Tbe  people  are  to  blame  to  sit  and  see  patrician 
baffooneries.  Wbat  price  tbey  sell  tbdr  lives  at  matters  not.  Xo  tyrant  forcet 
tbem,  and  yet  tbey  gkdly  sell  tbemselves  to  the  Praetor  for  bis  sbows.  And  even  if 
the  choice  were  tbat  or  deatb,  which  sbould  tbey  cboose  ?  Does  any  one  fear  deatb 
80  much  that  he  sbould  act  with  Thymele  and  Corintbus  ?  But  noble  mimes  are  not 
astonisbing  wbile  a  musician  is  our  emperor.  After  all  tbis,  what  sball  we  bave  but 
shows  ?  This  too  dotb  sbame  the  town ;  Qracchus  with  face  unoovered  casts  bis 
net,  and  failing  ffies  the  arena  round  in  ught  of  all  the  theatre.  We  know  bim  by 
bis  tunio  and  bis  cap.  More  sbame  it  is  tban  any  wound  fbr  hiib  who's  set  to  figbt 
a  priest. 

y.  211.  Were  bnt  the  people  firee,  who  but  would  choose  a  Seneca  before  a  Nero  ? 
The  deatb  of  many  parriddes  was  due  to  bim.  His  crime  was  like  Orestes',  but  it 
differed  in  the  cause.  One  bid  by  gods  avenged  bis  fktber^s  murder,  bnt  be  slew 
not  bis  sister  or  bis  wife:  be  poisoned  no  relations,  never  acted,  never  wrote  a 
Trqjan  War.  Wbat  greater  crime  bad  Qalba,  Yindex,  and  Yerginius  to  punisb  ? 
Wbat  crime  so  gr^^t  did  Nero  in  all  bis  tyranny  ?  Tbese  are  tbe  practicea  of  a 
noble  prince,  who  loved  to  sing  in  foreign  tbeatres  and  eam  the  parsley  crown  from 
Qreeks.  Hang  up  your  dresses  and  your  masks  and  barp  before  the  statues  of  yoor  * 
ancestors. 

y.  230.  Catilina  and  Cetbeguswere  high-bom,  and  yet  they  would  bave  fired  tbe  city, 
like  savages,  fit  to  be  punisbed  with  the  sbirt  of  pitcb.  But  onr  consul  was  awake ; 
a  new  man  and  ignoble  g^rded  the  town  and  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  g^t  more 
fame  in  peace  than  all  Octavius  won  at  Actium  or  Pbilippi.  Rome  was  then  fVee, 
and  called  our  Cicero  bis  country's  Father.  His  townsman  too  followed  tbe  plongb 
for  hire,  and  bore  tbe  stick  in  tbe  ranks.  But  he  stood  single-handed,  and  withstood 
tbe  Cimbri  and  dclivered  Rome,  and  when  tbe  fight  was  over  be  was  crowned 
before  his  coUeague.  The  Decii  were  plebeians,  yet  were  their  lives  offering 
enougb  for  all  the  bost ;  tbey  were  worth  more  than  all  tbe  men  tbey  saved.  A  "N 
Blave'8  son  wore  the  crowu  of  Romulus,  and  was  our  kst  good  king.  The  consnl'8  / 
sons  would  bave  betrayed  the  city,  a  sbive  betrayed  their  pnrpose :  he  worthy  to  be 
wept  by  matrons,  they  deserved  to  die,  the  first  oondemned  by  righteons  kws. 

y.  269.  Tou'd  better  be  Tbersites'  son  and  like  Acbilles,  than  like  Tbersitea  and 
Acbilles'  son.  But  go  as  far  back  as  you  will,  you  still  come  to  tbe  asylnm,  and 
wbofioe'er  was  founder  of  yonr  line  a  shepherd  must  bave  been  or  Aometbing 
worse. 

Stbmmata  quid  faciunt  ?  quid  prodest,  Pontice,  long^ 

1.  Slemmaia  quid  faeiuwt  r]  This  word  Romans  bad  in  their  'atria'  waxen  bnsta 

*  stemma '  seems  not  to  have  been  used  of  their  anoestors,  whicb  were  carried  in 

familiarly  till  tbe  time  of   the   empire.  all  fnneral  prooessions  of  tbe  familv.   Tbey 

Pliny  (xxxv.  2)  expbuns  it.    He  says  the  had  also  tables  of  their  pedigree,  m  wbich 
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San^uine  censeri  pictosque  ostendere  vultus 

Majorum^  et  stantes  in  curribus  Aemilianos^ 

Et  Curios  jam  dimidios^  humeroque  minorem 

Corvinum^  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoque  carentem  ?  5 

Quis  fructus  generis  tabula  jactare  capaci 

Corvinum^  posthac  multa  contingere  virga 

there  were  poitraits  with  wreaths  twined  AfHcanns.    The  full  name  of  the  yonnger 

ahout  them :  **  Stemmata  vero  Uneis  dis-  after  his  adoption  was  P.  Comelius  Scipio 

currehant  ad  imagines  pictas."    On  these  Aemilianus,  to  which  Africanns  was  after* 

were  inflcribed  the  names  and  offices  of  the  wards  addcd  as  an  agnomen.    The  Curii 

persons   represented.    Seneca  (de  Benef.  were    a    plebeian  family,  of  whom    M. 

iii.  28)  speaks  of  those  "  qui  imagines  in  Curius  Dentatus  was  the  first  distinguished 

atrio  exponunt  et  nomina  familiae  suae  member  (see  S.  ii.  3,  n.).    Corvinus  was  a 

longo  ordine  ac  multis  stemmatum  illi-  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  gens,  a  very  old 

ga^  flexnris  in  parte  prima  aedium  collo-  fiimily  (Hor.  S.  i.  6. 12,  n.),  among  whom 

cant :"  and  he  further  says  these  persons  Horace's  friend  and  patron,  Messalla  Cor-                    ^, 

are    "  noti   mag^s   quam   nobiles,"   more  vinus,  was  the  most  illustrious  (C.  iii.  21).                   - 

known  than  worth  lcnowing.    llie  table  The  Galbae  belonged  to  the  Sulpicia  gens,        V    ... 

itself  came  to  be  called  'stemma'  from  which  was  patrician  andofgre^t  antiquity.    r 

these  wreaths.    Suetonius  says  of  Galba  (see  note  on  v.  1).    <  Jam  diinil^oe '  means     '. 

(vit.'  Galb.  c  2)  that  he  was  "  haud  dubie  that  they  are  broken  in  half,  as  *  vultus      /  .  ^^ 

nobilissimus  ut  qui  statuarum  titulis  Pro-  dimidioe '  (xv.  56).    Most  MSS.  have 'na-        ^' 

nepotem  se  Q.  Catuli  Capitolini  semper  sumque  minorem  Corvini.'    P.  and  a  Num- 

adscripserit;  imperator  vero  etiam  stemma  berg   MS.    have  '  umeros.'      A   Dresden 

in  atrio  propoeuerit  quo  patemam  originem  MS.  has  *  humero,'  which  I  think  is  right, 

ad  Jovem,  matemam  ad  Pasiphaen  Minois  The  bnst,  which  is  of  wax,  is  supposed  to 

nxorem  referret."    In  Nero's  reign  Sue-  have  lost  an  arm  or  to  have  a  piece  out  pf 

tonius  says  (vit.  Ner.  c.  37)  Cassius  Longi-  the  shonlder.    The  editors  have  'humeros.' 

nns  vras  put  to  death   "  quod  in  vetere  [Ribbeck  pUces  w.  4 — 8  at  the  bottom  of 

gentili  stemmate   C.    Cassii,  percussoris  bis  page  as  a  clumsy  interpolation.l 

Caesaris,  imagines  retinuisset"  (see  x.  16,  6.  generU  tabula]   A  gpreat  rou  of  his 

n.).    Martial  says  (iv.  40),  "Atria  Piso-  ancestors  that  the  man  is  supposed  to 

num  stabant  cum  stemmatetoto''for  their  keep.    The  next  line  appears  iu  P.  aud 

whole  pedigree.    See  note  on  Persius,  iii.  many  Paris  MSS.  of  Achaintre.    It  is 

28 :  "  Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  mille-  noticed  by  the  Scholiast,  and  is  contained 

sime  ducis."    '  Pictos    vultns '    are    the  in  one  Niimberg  MS.  and  two  quoted  by 

portraits  on  these  genealogical  trees,  and  Lipsius,  who  fint  introduced  it,  with  so 

oorrespond  to  the  'imagines  pictas'   of  much  confidence"ut  scelus  sit  dubitare 

Pliny  (I.  c^  which  are  not  to  be  confused  de  germanitate ;    neque  enim   de   trivio 

with  the  '  miagines  cereae '  he  also  men-  versus  est  et  ad  rem  nimis  aptus  "  (Epist. 

tions.  Qnaest.  iv.  15).    The  Scholiast  and  he 

2.  Sanguine  eeneeri]  This  constmction  take  '  virga '  for  the  '  fiisces,'  and  so  does 
of '  censere '  with  the  ablative  is  not  found  Forcellini.  The  commentators  now  are 
Sn  the  writers  before  the  empire.  It  is  the  generally  agreed  in  rcjecting  the  verse. 
abhitive  of  value,  and '  longo  sanguine  cen-  Heinrich,  who  does  so,  supposes  by  '  virga' 
seri '  is  to  be  valued  at  the  worth  of  a  long  the  interpolator  meant  a  broom  to  keep 
line  of  ancestors.  SomeMSS.have  'pictos'  the  busts  clean,  as  in  Ovid,  Fast.  ivi  736 : 
without  the  conjunction.  Jahn  has  it  so  "  Unda  prius  spargat  virgaque  verrat 
[and  Ribbeck].                                             .  humum."    '  Contmgere '  may  have  a  little 

3.  aianfet  in  currihfut]  See  S.  vii.  125,  n.;  more  meaning  with  this  interpretation  of 
z.  59.  The  only  historical  Aemilianus  'virga,'  but  that  word  is  very  doubtful. 
when  this  was  written  was  the  vounger  Jahn  (V.  L.)  mentions  a  rea^ng  'dedu- 
Scipio,  who  was  bom  of  the  Aemilia  gens,  cere,'  but  in  this  case  '  deducere '  does  not 
an  old  patrician  family  (S.  vii.  124).  His  appear  to  g^ve  any  sense.  '  Post  hunc ' 
father  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  Macedoni-  was,  I  think,  tho  orig^inal  readine,  whether 
cus,  bnt  he  was  adopted  by  P.  Comelins  the  verse  be  g^uine  or  not,  and  I  do  not 
ScipiOf    tlie    son    of    the    elder    Scipio  think  it  is ;  not,  however,  "  because  the 
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Fumosos  Equitum  cum  Dictatore  mag^ros^ 

Si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur  ?  effigies  quo 

Tot  bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pemox  lo 

Ante  Numantinos ;  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 

Luciferi,  quo  signa  duces  et  castra  movebant  ? 

Cur  Allobrogicis  et  magna  gaudeat  ara 

Natus  in  Herculeo  Fabius  Lare,  si  cupidus,  si 

Yanus  et  Euganea  quantumvis  mollior  agna ;  15 

tablet  nced  not  be  capax  to  contain  a  single  rhp    Sififipip    woTafibp   ytv4a-$tu    *d$iop, 

name/'  aa  Mr.  Mayor  says,  for  Corvinos  ia  &y9pa  iroXb  ara}  HoKifihv  ip  'P^fAp  rh  ^afiiotp 

only  mentioned  as  one  among  many.     The  y4»os    k^*    ainov  irapaax6vra  (Plutarch, 

abbreviation  hc  after  'poat '  would  account  vit.  Fabii,  c.  i.).    Ovid  (Fairt.  ii.  237)  calla 

for  '  posthac'  them  *  Herculea  gens '  ("  natns  in  Herculeo 

8.  Fumoaot  Equitum]  P.  has  this  read-  Jjare  ") ;  and  writing  to  Fabius  Maumua, 
ing,  but  the  gprcat  majority  of  MSS.  have  his  patron  (Ex  Ponto  iii.  3. 99),  he  says : 

;rtr;:i.^:  '^fnU^JTtZ:^'^^'^    -Co-eniens  ani„.o  ge„o.«t  «M.  nobile 

liJr^^r^^Th^^^lil^Th^^^J^ir^^         PecrsSHercu.e.e3implicit.tUh.be,." 

get   smoked.    A   Dictator    was  in  early  The  Ara  Maxima,  an  altar  near  the  Forum 

times  called  '  magister  populi/  aa  being  Boarinm,  was  said  to  be  that  which  Her- 

elected  by  the  '  populus'  or  *curiae.'  With  cules  built  after  he  had  killed  Cacua.     See 

the  Dictator  was  always  appointed  another  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  581)  : 

officer  snbordinate  to  him,  who  wa.  called  ..  Conrtitm^ne  aibi,  qnae  Maxima  dicitnr. 

•  magister  equitum/  for  what  reason  is  not  aram 

certain.     Niebuhr  thinks  it  may  have  been  tj.     „u:   ^^   .,«u:-   a^  i^„«  «««.^ 

"  that  he  was  elected  by  the  aenturies  of  ^L^t'..^'                                 ^ 

plebeian  equites,  and  that   he  was  their 

protector"  (v.  i.  p.  570).    If  so  elected  Other  traditions  made  Evander  the  builder 

formerly,   it  waa  commonly  left  to   the  of  it.     See  Livy  i.  7 ;  ix.  29.     Virg.  viii. 

Dictator  to  choose  his  own  colleague.  271.     Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24 :    "  igitur  a  foro 

9.  Si  coram  Lepidis]  The  Lepidi  were  boario  sulcus  designandi  oppidi  coeptus 
a  branch  of  the  Aemilia  gens  (v.  3),  a  ut  magnam  Herculis  aram  amplecteretur." 
great  number  of  whom  held  the  first  Tacitus  says  it  was  bumt  down  in  Nero'8 
offices  of  the  state,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  g^reat  fire  (Ann.  xv.  41).  Juvenal  says, 
Stemma  Lepidorum  g^ven  in  the  Dict.  Why  should  any  degpenerate  Fabius  pride 
Biog.  As  to  'quo,'  'to  what  purpose,'  himself  on  his  ancestor  Allobrogicus  and 
see  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  5. 12,  <*Quo  mihi  the  altar  of  Hcrcules  (in  whicn  he  waa 
fortunam  si  non  conceditur  uti?"  and  cspecially  interested  as  a  descendant  of 
below,  v.  142.  As  to  '  alea '  see  S.  i.  88,  Hercules)  if  he  was  avaricious,  silly,  soft- 
n.,  "  alea  quando  hos  animos  ?  "    Numan-  hearted,  effeminate,  a  murderer  ? 

tinus  was   an  agnomen  g^ven  to   Scipio  15.  Euganea  quantummt  moUior  agna;'] 

Africanus  the  Younger  after  the  captnre  of  The  Euganei  were  origiDally  the  occupiers 

Numantia,   B.c.  133!    The  plural  (in  11  of  all  the  country  which  the  Veneti  ailer- 

and  13)  is  used  as  in  S.  ii.  3,  *'  Qni  Uurios  wards  possessed  and  gave  their  name  to 

simuhint "  (where  see  note).    There  is  a  (Livy  i.  1).     The  Enganei  were  driven  fur- 

good  example  in  Cic.  pro  P.  Sestio,  c.  68 :  ther    west    and    south     to    the    Ath<«ifl 

"Quare    imitemur    nostros    Brutos,    Ca«  (Adige),  and  beyond  that  river  betwcen 

millos,"  &c.  the  Takes  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda)  and 

13.  Cur  AUohrogicia]  Q.  Fabius  Maxi-  Sebinus  (Lago  d^Iseo).     We  do  not  hear 

mus  was  sumamed  Allobrogicus  from  his  elsewhere  of  their  flocks,   but    all    that 

victory  over  the   Gallic  tribe  Allobroges  region  was  famous  for  its  pastures ;  "  pin- 

in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  B.c.  121.  guia  Gallicis    Crescunt  vellera    pascuis " 

The  Fabia  g^ns  were  said  to  be  descendants  (Hor.  C.  iii.  16.  35).    But  Juvenal  pro- 

of  Hercules :  Nv/u^v  filat  Kiyoviriv,  ol  9^  bably  uses  the  name  widely,  and  may  have 

yvvMKhs  iwix«»pias  *HpaK\u  fitytiojis  vtpl  had  in  mind  the  wool  of  Altinum  (a  Vene- 
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Si  tenenim  attritus  Catinensi  pumice  lumbum 

Squalentes  traducit  avos,  emptorque  veneni 

Frangenda  miseram  funestat  imagine  gentem  ? 

Tota  licet  veteres  exoment  undique  cerae 

Atria^  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.  20 

Paullus  vel  Cossus  vel  Drusus  moribus  esto ; 

Hos  ante  effigies  majorum  pone  tuorum; 

Praecedant  ipsas  illi  te  Consule  virgas. 

Prima  mihi  debes  animi  bona :  sanctus  haberi 

Justitiaeque  tenax  factis  dictisque  mereris^  25 

Agnosco  procerem.     Salve,  Gaetulice,  seu  tu 

Silanus^  quocunque  alio  de  sanguine^  rarus 

Civis  et  egregius  patriae  contingis  ovanti. 

Exclamare  libet  populus  quod  clamat  Osiri 

Invento.     Quis  enim  generosum  dixerit  hunc  qui  30 

tian  town)  which  was  celebrated.    '  Quan-  class  is  true  nobility,  he  is  here  speaking 

tumvis '  is  '  ever  so  ninch/  as  we  say.  of  virtue  in  the  privileged  class,  as  it  is 

16.  atlritus  Catinensi  putnice]  The  town  called.  '  First  let  me  see  your  virtues/  he 
of  Catina  (Catania)  was  situated  at  the  says  to  them, '  and  then  I  shall  see  your 
foot  of  Aetna,  and  the  rough  stones  thrown  nobility ;  otherwise  I  shall  allow  you  no 
up    by  that  volcano  were  abundant   in  nobility  at  all.' 

|he  neighbourhood.    They  were  used  for  27.  Silantu,']  A  '  stemma '  of  the  Junii 

^bbing  the  skin  by  the  effeminate  (seo  Sikni  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog. 

ix.  95).  Some  of  the  hiter  members  of  the  family 

17.  Squalentea  traducit  avoSy']  *  Squa-  were  related  by  marriage  to  the  Caesars. 
lentes '  means  *  rough/  *  inigged,'  and  is  29.  populue  quod  clamat]  Pliny  (H.  N. 
opposed  to  the  fine  soft  skin  this  degenerate  viii.  46)  describes  the  (^ustom  here  referred 
Fabius  cultivates.  'Traducit'  seems  to  to:'*Bo8inAegyptoetiamnumini8vicecoli- 
be  '  ezposes  to  contempt.'  Forcellini  gives  tur,  Apim  vocant — Non  est  fas  eum  certos 
examples  of  this  meaning.  The  next  Hne  vitae  excedere  annos,  mersumque  in  sacer- 
is,  '  If  he  buy  poison  and  disgrace  his  dotum  fonte  enecant,  quaesituri  luctu  alium 
house  by  having  nis  bust  broken,  as  if  he  quem  substituant ;  et  donec  invenerint 
were  convicted  of  murder  it  would  be,  moerent,  derasis  etiam  capitibus;  nec 
either  by  the  public  executioner  or  by  the  tamen  unquam  diu  quaeritur.  Inventus 
populace.'  '  Funestare '  is  properly  to  deducitur  Memphim  a  sacerdotibus."  The 
defile  by  blood  (see  Forcellini).  exclamation  raised  when  the  bull  was  found 

19.  exoment  undique  cerae  Atria,']  See  was(inQreek)ci^/>^icaficv,  (rvyx^^P^ff'*  ^^^ 

vv.  1  and  8,  n.  Egyptians  were  rejoicing  on  such  an  occa- 

2] .  Faullue  vel  Coseus  vel  Drueu»]  These  sion  when  Cambyses  invaded  the  country 

were  cognomens  of  the  Aemilia,  Comelia,  (Herod.  iii.  27).    Osiris  was  worshipped 

and  Claudia  gentes.     There    were  more  under  the  form  of  Apis  at  Memphis  and 

than  one  whom  Juvenal  may  have  had  in  of  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis ;  both  were  bulls. 

mind.    The  Cossus  he  thought  of  appears  On  the  subject  of  Bull  Worship  in  Egypt 

from  V.  26  to  have  been  Cossus  Comelius  and  the  East  see  Long'8  Egyptian  Anti- 

Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  who  got  that  name  quities,  v.  ii.  288,  sqq. 
for  defeating  the  Gaetuli,  who  had  invaded        30.  generosum  dixerit]  '  Generosus,'  as 

the  dominions  of  Juba  (a.d.  6^.     'Hos'  its  derivation  shows,  belongs  properly  to 

refers  to  'moribus.'     As  to  'virgas'   see  dcscent.    But,    like   tirytv^s,  it  came   to 

7,  n.  have  a  wider  sense  (vv.  57.  224).     A  man 

26.  Agnoaco  procerem,]    *I  recc^ize  might  be*nobilis'  without  being  *gene- 

the  nobleman.'   He  is  speaking  throughout  rosus,'  the  former  being  nobility  of  pcrsonal 

of  this   class;  and  though  virtue  iu  any  distinction,  the  latter  of  patrician  blood. 

O 
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Indignus  genere  et  praeclaro  nomine  tantum 

Insignis  ?     Nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus, 

Aethiopem  cygnum,  pravam  extortamque  puellam 

Europen ;  canibus  pigris  scabieque  vetusta 

Levibus  et  siccae  lambentibus  ora  lucemae  35 

Nomen  erit  pardus,  tigris,  leo,  si  quid  adhuc  est 

Quod  fremat  in  terris  violentius.     Ergo  cavebis, 

Et  metues  ne  tu  sis  Creticus  aut  Camerinus. 

His  ego  quem  monui  ?  tecum  est  mihi  sermo^  Rubelli 
Plaute.     Tumes  alto  Drusorum  stemmate^  tanquam        40 
Feceris  ipse  aliquid  propter  quod  nobilis  esses. 


One  wa8  properly  called  '  nobilis '  if  any  Metelli  first  given  to  Q.  Caecilios  Metellus, 

of  his  ancestors  had  served  in  a  cnmle  who  conduct^  and  brought  to  a  snccessful 

office ;  bnt  no  one,  accordiug  to  Juvenars  conclusion  the  war  with  Crete,  b.c.  68 — 66, 

definition  and  common   usage,   could  be  for  which  he  triumphed  b.c.   62.     The 

called  '  generosus '  who  was  '  indignus  ge-  Caecilia  gens  was  plebeian,  but  much  dis- 

nere ;'  or  if  he  were  it  would  be  like  calling  tinguishcS.   The  name  of  Creticus  has  becn 

a  dwarf  Atlas,  an  Aetbiop  a  swan,  a  de-  used  before  (S.  ii.  67).    Camcrinus  was 

formed  girl  Europa,  or  a  lazy,  mangy  dog  the  name  of  a  good  old  family  of  the  patri- 

a  noble  beast   of  the  forest  (see  below,  cian  gens  Sulpicia.    Juvenal,  after  saying 

y.  57).  tbat  things  are  called  by  their  opposites, 

32.   Nanum  cujusdam]     In    the    later  advises  his  friend  not  to  be  calleil  a  Creti- 

times  of  the  republic  and  afterwards  it  was  cus  or  Camerinus,  for  the  infcrence  would 

the  fashion  for  rich  persons  to  have  idiots,  be  that  he  was  something  very  low.     Two 

dwarfs^andotherdeformitiesintheirhouses  conjectures  have  been  offered  for  the  pur- 

to  amuse  them.    The  formcr  were  called  pose  of  mending  the  text,  which  doea  not, 

«moriones*  or  *  fatui,'  the  latter  *  nani,'  *  pu-  I  think,  want  mendiug.    *  Ne  tu  sic  Creti- 

miliones,'  or  *  pumili.'    They  were  of  either  cus '  is  that  of  H.  Junius,  adopted  by  Jahn 

sex.     Propertius  iv.  8.  41 :  and  stamped  with  Ruperti's  fVequent "  non 

«fxr»».<.o  »4^  :^»  «,^.  u.^^4.^.  ^«.^i.».  :»  male."     [ Ribbeck  also  has  *  sic.']     It  does 

"JNanus  et  ipse  suos  breviter  ooncretus  in  .         .•-          u  *    a   i.         au  i.  t          i 

artns  ^     require  much  taste  to  see  that  Juveual 

T«/.f <.Ko4  f i^»^o  ^A  ««^  K.w«  »,»«».  »»  <^»d  not  write  '  sic'     Heinrich  thinks  some 

JactaDattruncasaacavaDuxamanus.  ix      i.*                            j        j    «^    v    i. 

alteration  necessary,  and  reads  *  ne  hic  tu 

Suetonius  tells  us    of  Augustus  that  he  sis,'  which,  I  think,  is  not  much  better 

shmnk  from  this  sort  of  people  :  "Pumilos  than  the  other.    He  explains  it  "ne  talis 

atque  distortos  et  omnes  generis  ejusdem  ut  sis,  ne  hoc  sensu  sis  Creticus,"  and  com- 

iudibria  naturae  malique  ominis  abhorre-  pares  Horace  HEpp.  i.  6.  40),  "Ne  iueris 

bat "  (c.  83,  where  see  Casaubon^s  note).  hic  tu,"  and  (Epp.  i.  15.  42)  "  Nimirum 

Tiberius  and   Domitian   (c.   4)  eacb,  ac-  hic  ego  sum  ;"  in  both  which  places  I  take 

cording  to  Saetonins,   had   a  person   of  '  hic '  to  be  an  adverb,  aud  the  construction 

this  sort  to  attend  upon  them,  and  they  to  be  like   the    Greek   imavft  dfil;  but 

were   able  to  do  serious  mischie^.     The  whcther  that  be  so  or  not  'hic'  is  out 

practice  has  been  eontinued  to  very  late  of  place  here  and  dumsy.    AII  that  Juve- 

times,  and  is  not  unknown  now,  especially  nal  means  is  that  the  man  had  better 

in  the  Elast.     '  Pravam '  is  '  crooked,'  and  decline  than  affect  these  fine  names,  what- 

'  extortam '  is  '  twisted  out  of  shape/  so  ever  others  might  do,  for  there  is  empha- 

there  is  not   much  difference,  which  led  sis  in  *  tu.' 

probably  to  the  substitution  of '  parvam,'  39.  UubeUi  Plaute,']  C.  Rubellius  Plau- 

which  is  in  most  MSS.    Jahn  has  it,  and  tns  was  descended    through  his   mother 

Ruperti  meant  to  have  it,  it  would  seem  Julia  from  Tiberius,  whose  son  Drusus  was 

bv  his  notes.      But  'parvam'   is  feeble.  Julia's  father.     He  incurred  the  jealousy 

Ue  means  a  deformity,  a  '  nana.'  of  Nero,  who  caused  him  to  be  put   to 

9^.  ne  tu  sis  Creticus  aut  Camerinus,']  death,  a.d.  62.    Juvenal  says  he  was  in- 

Creticus  was  an  agnomen  of  the  Caecilii  flated  with  his  pedigree,  but  Tacitua  gives 
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Ut  te  conciperet  quae  sanguine  fulget  luli, 

Non  quae  ventoso  conducta  sub  aggere  texit. 

^'  Vos  humiles/'  inquis,  "  vulgi  pars  ultima  nostri, 

Quorum  nemo  queat  patriam  monstrare  parentis  :  45 

Ast  ego  Cecropides  V     Vivas  et  originis  hujus 

Gaudia  longa  feras :  tamen  ima  plebe  Quiritem 

Facundum  invenies ;  solet  hic  defendere  causas 

Nobilis  indocti ;  veniet  de  plebe  togata 

Qui  juris  nodos  et  leguri  aenigmata  solvat.  60 

Hic  petit  Euphraten  juvenis  domitique  Batavi 

him  a  good  character.    When  people  were  something  to  deserve  nohility,  and  to  be 

speculating  upon  a  snccessor  to  Nero,  Ru-  bom  of  a  noble  mother  rather  than  of  a 

bellius  was  fixed    upon.      Tacitus  says  :  poor  woman  working  for  daily  pay  at  the 

"Omnium  ore  Rubellius  Plautus  celebratur,  loom  by  the  '  agger '  of  Tullius,  respecting 

cui  nobilitas  per  matrem  ex  Julia  familia.  which  see  note  on  S.  v.  153.    '  Ut '  must 

Ipse  placita  majorum   colebat,  habitu  se»  mean  '  so  that/  if  it  be  gcnuine. 

vero,   casta  et  secreta  domo,   quantoque  4G.  AH  ego  Cecropides .']    ^irfivua  K^- 

metu  occultior  tanto  plus  famae  adeptus  "  Kpovos  was  a  proverb.    The  man  means  he 

(Ann.  xiv.  22).     When  he  was  urged  br  is  of  royal  blood,  that  is  all. 

his  friends  to  resist  the  sentence  of  death  49.  NohiUt  indocH;]     *  Nobilis'  is  not 

and  raise  a  rebeHion  he  refused ;  perhaps,  used  as  a  substantive,  and  '  indocti '  does 

Tacitus  thinks  (ib.  59),  through  affection  not  agree  with  it  as  an  adjective  with  a 

fbr  his  wife  and  children,  who  he  thought  noun.     It  is,  '  the  nobleman  who  is  un- 

would  meet  with  more  mercy  if  he  sub-  Ieamed,'as  *jam  veteres  caecos'  in  vii.170 

mitted  quietly.    Juvenal  makes  use  of  his  is  '  blind  men  who  are  quite  old/  and  *  in- 

name    probably  without    thinking  much  sipiens  fortunatus'  (Cic.   Lael.  c.  15)  is 

about  accuracy,  and  though  the  man  had  *a.  fool  i^  he  be  fortunate.'    (See  below, 

been  dead  some  years  he  speaks  of  him  as  ix.  16,  n.)    Mr.  Mayor  is  mistaken  here. 

still  alive  (v.  46).    But  he  means  in  fact  *Quiritem'  is  emphatic;  he  is  not  only  a 

any  body.    As  to  '  stemmate '  see  note  on  man  but  a  Roman  citizen,  and  worthy  of 

y.  1.    Nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  '  Blande '  being  so.     Horace  says  (C.  ii.  7.  3)  to  his 

instead  of '  Plaute.'    Flautus  was  the  son  friend  Pompeius : 

of  Blandus,  who  was  the  husband  of  Julia.  «  rk  •   4.   i «i.  rk„:«;i.««. 

He  c<u.Dot  therefore  be  the  pereon  here  **"™*l!!^^°r,55Sr^Z  ?  " 

meant.    Liprius  (on  Tac.  xiii.  19)  shows  ^  P»*"«  ^^°«  '^^^ 

that    Bons  did    not   take    their   fathers'  As  to  'plebe  togata'  see  S.  i.  96.    The 

names,  and  that  the  son  of  Blandus  was  poorer  sort  of  people  may  have  been  so 

Flantus.    Mr.  Mayor  says  it  is  a  son  of  called  by  the  rich  frcm  their  frequent  ap- 

Plautus,  "  who  appears  to  have  assumed  pearance  before  them  in  the '  toga,'  without 

his  grandfather^s  coffnomen  (as  was  usnal),  which  it  was  not  respectful  to  go  into  the 

and  in  Juvenars  time  to  have  been  noto-  presence  of  their  patrons.      But  Heinrich 

rious  for  his  pride  of  birth."    To  get  rid  prefers  reading  '  togatus '  in  the  sense  of 

of  the  difficulty  in  t.  42,  he  says  "  Rubel-  «advocatus,*  quoting  Cicero  (DeOr.  i.  24) : 

lius  Plautus  the  fatlier  is  here  confounded  '*  Unus  e  togatorum  numero  atque  ex  fo- 

with  his  son ;"  which  is  not  very  Itkely  if  rensi  usu  homo  mediocris." 

the  son  was  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal.  50.  Qui  juris  nodoi]    More  has  been 

There  is  a  variant  *  Plance,'  which  is  a  put  upon  these  words  than  they  will  bear. 

combination  apparently  of  the  two  other'  'Solvere'  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a  name 

names.   M.  has ' Plance/  with '  Blande '  in  (Kinai)  which  wasgiven, it  appears, later  to 

the  margin.  students  of  law.  llie  meaning  is  quite  clear 

42.  Ut  te  condperet']     Heinrich  conjec-  and  the  language  common.     [As  to  '  jus ' 

tures  with  great  probability  that  Juvenal  see  S.  ii.  72,  n.] 

wrote  *  et.'    *  Ut '  is  out  of  place  here ;  but  51.  Hic  petit  Uuphraten]     He  says  thia 

the  MSS.  and  editions  do  not  vary.     He  plebeian  goes  to  the  wars  like  a  good  sol- 

says  the  man  is  as  proud  as  if  he  had  done  dier,  while  the  Cecropides  stays  at  home 

o  2 
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Custodes  aquilas^  armis  iudustrius :  at  tu 

Nil  nisi  Cecropides  truncoque  simillimus  Hermae; 

Nullo  quippe  alio  vineis  discrimine  quam  quod 

Illi  marmoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imago.  55 

Dic  mihi,  Teucrorum  proles,  animalia  muta 

Quis  generosa  putet  nisi  fortia  ?  nempe  volucrem 

Sic  laudamus  equum  facili  cui  plurima  palma 

Fervet  et  exsultat  rauco  victoria  Circo. 

Nobilis  hic,  quocunque  venit  de  gramine,  cujus  60 

Clara  fiiga  ante  alios  et  primus  in  aequore  pulvis  : 

Sed  venale  pecus  Corythae  posteritas  et 

Hirpini  si  rara  jugo  Victoria  sedit. 

Nil  ibi  majorum  respectus,  gratia  nuUa 

Umbrarum :  dominos  pretiis  mutare  jubentur  65 

and  does  nothing.    « Javenis '  is  a  man  of  verees    are    superfluous  and  weak  ;    but 

fighting  age,  and  here  it  is  used  empha-  whether  we  can   certainly  conclude  that 

tically  for  a  brave  soldier.    The  Persians  tliey  are  not  Juvenal's  because  we  don't 

havo  the  same  word  for  a  soldier  and  a  like  them  is  a  matter  worth  the  considera- 

youth,  and  it  has  a  close  resemblance  to  tion  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  masters  of 

'juvenis/     ,]^  (juwan).     The  stato  of  tbe  art  critical.]           ,     .     „ 

•^               Ui/r"  ^•'          '  56.  TevLcrorum  proles,^     See  note  on 

the  East  required  the  presence  of  a  standing  i.  iqo,  « Ipsos  Trojugenas.'    As  to  *  gene- 

army  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  Armenia,  josa '  see  above,  v.  30.     *  Sic '  is  *  on  these 

which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  conditions/  and  '  cui '  is  equivalent  to  '  si 

Trajan,  and  to  check  the  Parthians.     The  Uli  *  or  *  ut  illi.*    See  v.  75. 

Batavi,  whoinhabitedthecountrybetween  62.  Cori/thae]     This   name,  though  it 

the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  the  Rhine  fi-om  the  appears  in  nearlyall  the  MSS.,  b  probably 

junction  of  those  rivers  by   the  Vahalis  corrupt.     The  Scholiast  appears  to  have 

(Waal)  to  the  sea,  were  a  brave  people,  and  had  'Coryphaei,'  which  Heinrich  thinks  is 

were  never  strictly  tributary  to  the  Romans.  right  except  the  gender.    Racing  animals 

In  the  years  a.d.  69,  70  they  carried  on  a  were  usually  mares.     He  would  therefore 

sharp  struggle  for  independence  under  a  pead  *  Coryphaeae.*    [Ribbeck  has  *  Cory. 

native  chief  Civilis.    They  were   at  last  phaei.'] 

put  down  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  v.).    The  satire,  es,  Mirpini]     This  horse  is  mentioned 

therefore,   was   written    after    this    war.  by  Martial  (iii.  63),  who  says  of  a  conceited 

•  Aquilas '  is  put  for  the  army  lefb  after  the  fellow  who  thought  that  he  knew  every 

outbreak  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  thing,  "  Hirpini   veteres   qui   bene  novit 

53.    truncoque    nmillimus    Hermae,]  avos ;"  on  whicb  Lipsius  (Epist.  Cent.  iii. 

This  seems  to  have  been  proverbial.  '  Her-  26)  observes  that  the  factions  (see  above, 

mae '  were  busts;  properly  but  not  neces-  vii.  114,  n.)  were  particular  in  prcserving 

sarily  of  Uermes  or  Mercurius,  which,  like  the  pcdigrees  of  their  best  horses.     He 

the  Greeks,  the  Romans  used  to  ornament  quotes  Statius  (Silv.  v.  2.  21,  sqq.)  : 

gardens,  to  mark  boundaries,  and  for  other  ,,          n        i  •        i*                         ^     • 

purposes.    *  Trunco '  only  means  that  it  had  —  ^^^^  9"*^«  Pf.''  «""^^™  ^«^,. 

So  legs.     It  ended  in  i  square  column.  Cum  pulcher  visu,  tituhs  generosusaviUs 

[Ribbeck  omits  vv.  54,  557as  poor  stuff,  Exspectatur  equus,  cujus  de  stemmate 

and  not  like  the  style  of  Juvenal,  for  if       „  J?"^     •*    v  u  *   j    •  .     „ 

the  satirist  liad  intended  to  mark  empha-       ^^**  ementos  habet  admissura  parentea." 

tically  the  sniall  diiference  bctween  marble  Lipsius  also  gives  an  inscription  which  he 

and  a  living  blockhead,  we  should  find  in-  says  he  saw  and  copied  at  I^me,  by  which 

stead  of  *  tua  vivit  imago '  somethiug  more  it  appears  that  Hirpinus  was  the  son  of 

cutting  and  contemptuous.   Many  pcrsons  Aquilo,  a  celebrated  raeer.     The  stone  Lip- 

may  think  with  Ribbeck  that  these  two  sius  describes  was  a  curious  one.     It  had 
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Exig^s,  trito  ducunt  epiredia  coUo 

Segnipedes  dignique  molam  versare  Nepotis. 

Ergo  ut  miremur  te  non  tua,  primum  aliquid  da 

Quod  possim  titulis  incidere,  praeter  honores 

Quos  illis  damus  et  dedimns  quibus  omnia  debes.  70 

Haec  satis  ad  juvenem  quem  nobis  fama  superbum 
Tradit  et  inflatum  plenumque  Nerone  propinquo : 
Rarus  enim  ferme  sensus  commimis  in  illa 
Fortuna.     Sed  te  censeri  laude  tuorum, 


tlie  fig^re  of  a  man  of  the  Bed  faction  redundancy  of  speech,  Heinrich  says;  'we 

Btanding  in  the  middle,  with  a  stick  in  his  give  and  have  always  g^ven  :'  it  ezpresses 

right  hand  and  some  hav  in  the  left,  and  the  heartiness  witli  which  ench  honour  is 

two  horses  jumping  upon  nim,  one  on  ehch  given  where  it  ia  due. 

side :  these  are  the  sire  Aquilo  and  the  son  71.  quem  nobis  famd  twperhum  Tradif] 

Hirpinus.     The  inscription  on  one  side  is  '  Whose  nobility  gives    him  to  us  proud, 

Aquilo  N.  Aquilonis  yicit  cxxx.  Sb-  puffed  up.  and  ildl  of  his  relationship  to 

CUND.    TULIT    Lxxxviii.     Teb.  tulit  Ncro.'    Horace  uses  •  fama '  in  the  same 

XXX VII.     On  the  other  is  Hibpinus  N.  way  (S.  i.  6. 15,  sq.)  : 

AQUILONIS  VICIT  CXIIII.  SeCUNDAS  TULIT  ,,  r    a-                          i.«                1             •      *    14. 

LVI.  TeBT.  TUL.  XXXVI.  •'"^*^    <1^°    ^°»^»     I«P^^°'    ^^"    "^'^^^"^ 

66.  trito  ducunt  epiredia  00110"]     They  o     ^^^T^  •   j«     •         •  i.                 »4  • 

are  putto  draw  withVlled  neck '  epiredia?  ^.epe  dat  md,gn.s.  qm  femae  «ervit  in- 

which  were  carts  or  hamess,  it  seems  un-  r«i.  ^     'i.  •    A-i.  v     i.  •        •  •!.     »> 

cert«n  wUich.  Tlje  Scholiast  »y8  they  are  ^'  »*"!**  «■  ''*"^'»  **  .maginibus. 

"  omamenta  rhedarum  aut  plaustra ;"  For-  73.  eentu*  communi*]     This   means  a 

cellini  says  it  is  the  hamess.    The  word  is  sense  held  in  commou  with  others.     See 

noticed  hy  Quintilian  (Inst.  i.  5.  68)  as  note   on  Horace,  S.  i.  3.  66,  "communi 

compounded  of  a  Qreek  and  a  barbarian  sensu  plane  caret/'  where  Bentley  has  a 

word, '  rheda '  being  aGallic  name.  'Nepos'  useful  note  referring  to  most  of  the  plaoes 

is  the  name  of  a  baker.    There  were  hand-  where  the  expression  occurs.    That  sense 

mills  and  mills  tumed  by  horses,  or  more  which  is  oommon  propertv  would  naturally 

commonly  asses,  which  is  the  orig^n  of  the  escape  the  exclusives.     tt  implies  a  sym- 

term  fi^Aof  hviK6Sf  which  occurs  twice  in  pathy  with  mankind  which  the  pride  of 

the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xviii.  6.    Luke  birth  in  the  nature  of  the  case  prevents,  and 

xvii.  2,  where  our  translation  omits  hviK6s),  also  a  knowledge  of  character  and  of  the 

The  MSS.  vary  between  'trahunt'  and  'du-  value  of  things  only  to  be  got  through  the 

cunt,'  some  havingthe  conjunction,  others  experience  of  common  life  and  intercourse 

not.      Most   have   '  ducunt :'  mauy  have  with  practical  minds.  In  Horace'8  instance 

'tritoqueducunt,'the '  que'  being  supposed  this  common  sense  is  what  tho  French  call 

iiecesaary  and  the  quantity  of  less  import-  '  tact.'    The  man  there  might  be  a  worthy 

anoe.    '  Trahunt,'  1  think,  arose  out  of  the  man,  but  he  had  a  way  of  doing  things  out 

'  que,'  which  is  not  wanted.    Ruperti  has  of  time  and  place  and  annoying  people  by 

*  b-itoque  trahunt.'      Jahn  and  Heinrich  want  of  consideration.     Here  the  want  of 

*  trito     ducunt.'       [Phfg     and    Ribbeck  common  sense  is  shown  in  a  silly  ignorance 
have  'nepotes'  for  'Nepotis.']  of  self,  and  of  the  worth  of  that  which  all 

68.  primum  aliquid  da]     '  Da '  means  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  is  worth  nothing 

'  tell  me,'  as  in  Horace  (S.  ii.  8.  4,  where  to  him.    The  phrase  '  commums  sensus  ' 

aee  note).  "Da,  si   grave   non  est,  Quae  hasavarietyofapplicationswhichareeasily 

prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca;"  made.      The   commentators   refer  to  the 

and  Virgil,  Ecl.  i.  19,  "sed   tamen   iste  Greek  expression  for  it  used  by  Marcus 

Deus  qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis."    Heinrich  Antoninus,  Koipoyornxoffimfi^  Salmasius'  ex- 

eays  it  means  *  fac.'    Jahn  has  adopted  an  planation  of  which  Heinrich  refers  to,  and 

alteration  of  Salmasius,   '  privum ;'  [and  it  is  given  at  length  in  Giflbrd's  note. 

Bibbeck.]     Thereading  of  the  MSS.  is  no  [See  Gataker^s  note  on  Antoninus,  i.  16. 

doubt  right.    '  Damos  et  dedimua '  is  a  The  word  there  means  that  the  Empero 
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Pontice,  noluerim  sic  ut  nihil  ipse  futurae  75 

Laudis  agas.     Miserum  est  aliorum  incumbere  famae^ 

Ne  collapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  columnis. 

Stratus  humi  palmes  viduas  desiderat  ulmos. 

Esto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 

Integer ;  ambiguae  si  quando  citabere  testis  80 

Incertaeque  rei,  Phalaris  licet  imperet  ut  sis 

Falsus  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro, 

Summum  crede  nefas  animam  praeferre  pudori 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Dignus  morte  perit,  coenet  licet  ostrea  centum  85 

Gaurana  et  Cosmi  toto  mergatur  aeno. 

m 

Antoniniis  Pios  considered  himself  as  no  where  the  hosband  is  not  the  ehn  bnt  tbe 

more  than  any  other  citizen.]     Qifford's  popUu*. 

translation,  '  a  sense  of  modesty/  is  not        79.   tutor  bonus,^      *  Tntor '  Was  the 

exactly  the  meaniug.  In  Javenal  s  instance  g^ardian  of  a  minor^s  property,  and  the 

it  is  a  combined  want  of  common  percep-  minor  was  his  '  pupillns.'    As  to  the  dis- 

tion  and  common  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  tinction  between  '  arbiter '  and  '  judex/  see 

perception  and  feeling  in  common  with  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  pro  Roscio  Comoedo, 

others.      '  Fortnna '    is    here    used   like  c.  4>  Yol.   II. :   "  Judicium  est  pecnniae 

*  sorte/  *  in  that  condition.'  certae,  arbitrium  incertae." 

75.  9ic  wt  nihiV]     See  above,  v.  58.     He        81.  Phalaris  Ucet  imperef]     The  story 

says  he  would  not  have  him  valued  for  the  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  his 

merits  of  his  forefathers,  with  the  under-  bull  is  sufficiently  well  known.     He  is  one 

standing  that  he  is  not  bound  to  do  some-  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants  alluded  to  prover- 

thing  himself  to  secure  the  praise  of  poste-  bially  in  S.  vi.  486,  and  the  passage  of 

rity.  Horaoe  there  referred  to.  Horace  says,  like 

78.  Straius  humi  palmea]  Ruperti  savs,  Juvenal : 
"  JU  theroof  reqnires  pUUrs  and  the  vine        „  j  ^  ^^  ^  .^    . 

reqnire»  an  elm,  bo  nobiuty  requires  per-  \r         ,.      .    .    ^:  •r^      »"uu. 

«^  merit  to  ropport  it."    JnvemU  does  ^°"  ^""'  '"f*^'"  ^^^),  ...  ,  , 

not«iythi8.    What  he  say.  i«  that  the  Mente  qnat.t  wlida. '    (C.  m.  8.) 

honour8ofaman'sancestorsareapoorsup-  ^,  Dignu*  morte  perUt']    "Thatman 

port  for  his  character,  which,  if  it   has  descrves  death,  and  is  dead  ah«ady."    The 

nothing  better  to  rest  upon,  will  come  to  subject  is  implied  in  what  goes  before,  the 

the  ground ;  so  the  pillars  and  the  elm  are  man  who  prefers  his  life  to  his  bonour,  and 

nobUity,  not  virtue ;  and  a  poor  support  for  life's  sake  throws  away  that  for  which 

it  makes  for  those  who,  like  the  roof  and  he  lives  (tho  maintaining  of  his  hononr). 

the  vine,  have  nothing  eJse  to  support  thcm.  *  Pudor '  in  this  sense  is  not  found  earlier 

Juvenal  has  'ulmosque  Falemas'  above  fvi.  than  Juvenal.    Pliny  (Epp.  ii.  4)  has  <*  fa- 

150) ;  and  Horace  repeatedly  refers  to  tnis  mam  dcfuncti  pudoremque  snscipere,"  and 

practice  of  training  the  vine  to  trees,  C.  ii.  (v.  1)  "  aderat  alinsqui  defunctae  pudorem 

15. 4,"platanusquecaelebs  Evincet  ulmos,"  lucretur."  Forcellini  also  refers  to  various 

where  the  vine  is  implied;   C.  iv.  5.  80,  passages  in  the  law  writers.    'Perifisthe 

**  Et  vitem  vidnas  ducit  ad  arbores,"  where  perfect  tense.    See  note  on  vi.  559 :  "  mag- 

'  viduas'  is  used  as  here,  meaning  that  the  nns  civis  obit." 

elm  without  the  vine  is  as  a  husband  who  86.  Oaurana  et  Coemi']    Mons  Ganmi 

has  no  wife.    The  same  idea  is  contained  (Monte  Barbaro)  was  close  to  the  Lacns 

in  the  other  passage,  where  the  bachelor  Lucrinus  ("  Lucrinas  qua  vergit  OauruH  in 

plane  is  opposed  to  the  elm ;  and  in  Epod.  nndas,"  Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  v.  345),  which 

iL  9,  was  famous  for  its  oyster  beds.    See  note 

on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  32  :  "  Murice  Baiano  me- 

**  Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine  lior  Lucrina  peloris,  Ostrea  Circeiis."   Coa- 

Altas  marit^t  populos,"  mus  is  the  name  of  a  perfumer  often 
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Exspectata  diu  tandem  provineia  quum  te 
Rectorem  aceipiet,  pone  irae  fraena  modimique, 
Pone  et  avaritiae,  miserere  inopum  soeioriun ; 
Ossa  vides  regmn  vaeuis  exsucta  medullis.  90 

Bespice  quid  moneant  leges,  quid  curia  mandet^ 
Fraemia  quanta  bonos  maneant^  quam  fulmine  justo 
Et  Capito  et  Numitor  ruerint  damnante  Senatu, 
Kratae  Cilicum.     Sed  quid  damnatio  confert, 
Cluum  Fansa  eripiat  quidquid  tibi  Natta  reliquit  ?  95 

Praeconem,  Chaerippe,  tuis  circumspice  pannis^ 
Jamque  tace :  furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum. 
Non  idem  gemitus  olim  neque  vulnus  erat  par 
Damnortmi  sociis  florentibus  et  modo  victis. 
Plena  domus  tunc  omnis^  et  ingens  stabat  acervus         100 
Nmnmorum,  Spartana  chlamys,  conchylia  Coa, 

referred  to  by  Martial.  ' Aeno' is tlie Tessel  govemor  of Cilicia inthe year  a.d. 56.  Next 

in  which  he  prepared  his  perfximes.     '  Toto  year  he  waa  charged  by  the  provinciak  with 

mergatur  aeno '  is  the  same  as '  totus  mer-  extortion  and  degraded.   But  he  recovered 

gatur,' '  though  he  be  pluuged  head  over  his  senutorial  rank  through  the  influence  of 

ears  in  Cosmus'  copper.'     Tlie  commenta-  Tigellinus   (i.   155,  n.),   his  father-in-law 

tors  and  transktors  talk  of  a  perfumed  hip-  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  6,  &c.).     Numitor  is  un- 

bath.  known.    One  of  that  name  is  mentioned 

89.  miserere  inopum  sociorum ;]    The  above,  vii.  74.     He  may  have  been  quaestor 

term  '  socii '  was  applied  to  all  the  subjects  to  Capito.    He  calls  them  pirates  of  the 

and  tributaries  of  Rome,  natives  of  countries  Cilicians,  perhaps  becanse  those  people  had 

beyond   the   limits   of  Italy.     All  other  been   themselves  notorious  pirates.      He 

foreign   nations  were  '  exterae   nationes.'  says  the  condemnation  of  these  govemors 

See  Long's  notes  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  was  of  no  use  (they  were  '  damnati  inani 

lib.  4.  c.  11,  **  apud  socios  et  exteras  na-  jndicio,'  i.  47)if  as  soon  as  one  robbergoes 

tiones ;"  and  on  Divin.  in  Q.  Caecilium,  c.  another  comes.      The  names  Pansa  and 

3,  Yol.  [.,  "  Popuhitae,  vexatae,  funditus  Natta  as  govemors  of  provinoes  are  uu- 

eversae  provinciae:   socii    stipendiariique  known.      <Tibi'  means    any  provincial; 

populi  Romani  afflicti."     By  *  regum '  he  Chaerippus,  for  instance,  whom  he  advises 

means  native  princes,  who  were  allowed  to  to  look  out  for  a  '  praeeo '  to  sell  his  tat- 

retain  the  title  with  no  power,  and-whom  tered  clothes  (all  he  has  lefb),  and  then 

the  Roman  goveraors  drained,  leavingthem  hold  his  tongue,  and  not  think  of  wasting 

withont  authority  or  money,  like  bones  with  his  money  bv  coming  to  Rome  to  com- 

the  marrow  extracted.    There  have  been  plain,  which  he  expresses  by  saying  it  is 

many  such   '  reges '   in  India  since   the  mere   madness,  ailer  all  he  has  lost,  to 

British  rule  has  been  established  there.  throw  away  the  cost  of  a  voyage.    '  Nau- 

Heinrich  says  '  socii '  are  not  the  '  pro-  lum,'  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 

vinciales ;'  but  he  is  clearly  wrong.     '  Ex-  (yaOXoy),  is  foimd  in  the  law  writers.     It 

Bucta '  or  *  exucta '  is  uot  the  reading  of  is  the  fare. 

many  MSS. ;  but  it  is  that  of  the  best.        95.  Q^um  Fansa,  <f c.]   [Jahn  and  Rib- 

Others  are  either  falsc  copies  or  glosses.  beck  place  a  note  of  interrogation  after 

91.  quid  curia  mandet,]    The  govemors  '  confert,'  and  put  v.  96  before  v.  95.] 
of  the  senatorial  provinces,  like  those  of  the        98.  Non  idem  gemitui]     He  says  the 

imperial,  received  their  instructions  from  provincials  snffered  less  from  conquest  than 

the  emperor  by  *  rescripta.'     But  their  ap-  they  suffered  afterwards   from  their  go- 

pointment   was   uomiually  in  the  senate,  vemors.     Tlie  conqnerors  lefb  them  their 

whose  authority  they  were  supposed  to  re-  money  and  other  propertv.    The '  chhimys ' 

preient.  Cossutianus  Capito  was  appointed  was  a  light  shawl  wom  by  the  Qreeks,  and 
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Et  cum  Parrhasii  tabulis  signisque  Myronis 

Phidiacum  vivebat  ebur ;  nec  non  Polycleti 

Multus  ubique  labor;  rarae  sine  Mentore  mensae. 

Inde  Dolabella  est  atque  hinc  Antonius,  inde  105 

Sacrilegus  Verres :  referebant  navibus  altis 

Occulta  spolia  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 

Nunc  sociis  juga  pauca  boum,  grex  parvus  equarum 

Et  pater  armenti  capto  eripietur  agello ; 

Ipsi  deinde  Lares^  si  quod  spectabile  signum^  lio 

Si  quis  in  aedicula  deus  unicus.     Haec  etenim  sunt 

Pro  simmiis^  nam  sunt  haec  maxima.     Despicias  tu 


occasionally  by  Romaiis  nnder  the  empire.  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  C.  Verres,  his  pro- 

The  Laconian  was  a  purple  dye.    Horaoe  quaestor,  who  himself  afterwards  became 

says :  so  notorious  as  the   plunderer  of  Sicily. 

«  Nec  Laconicas  mihi  ^  ^"8^/  Intr. «»  Cic.  in  Ven-.  p.  2.  uid 

rn^v  «4. 1      ^i.  !•     i.     t>  note  on  Act.  i.  c.  4.    Dolabella  was  sent 

Trahunt  honestae  purpnra.  chentee."  .^^^  ^^;,^ .  ,„j  y^  ^^^  .^^^  voluntar, 

{  .  u.    o.  7.;  banishment  rather  than  abide  thc  result  of 

Pliny  mentions  the  Tyrian,  Gaetulian,  and  Cicero'8  faraous  prosecution.    C.  Antonius, 

Laconian  as  the  three  best  purples  (H.  N.  uncle  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  was 

ix.  36 ;  XXXV.  6).     As  to  the  Coan  dresses  proconsul  of  Maccdonia,  and  on  his  retum 

see  notes  on  S.  ii.  66,  "  quum  tu  multicia  to  Rome  was,  like  the  others,  prosecuted 

Bumas;"  and  vi.  259,  "tenuisudant  in  cy-  for  plundering  the  province  ;  and  though 

clade."     '  Conchylia '  were  shell  fish  from  Cicero,  whose  colleague  he  had  been  in 

which  a  purple  was  extracted.    It  was  not  the  oonsulship,  defended  him,  he  was  con- 

exactly  the  same  as  the  *  purpura/  though  victed  and  went  into  exile  B.c.  59.     Jahn 

not  usually  distinguished ;  see  S.  iii.  81,  [and  Ribbeck  have]  adopted  a  bad  sug- 

**  Horum  ego  non  fugiam  conchylia."    The  gestion  of  Ruperti^s, '  inde  Dolabellae  at- 

painter  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus  nourished  at  que/  because  '  ^ '  is '  wanting  in  a  few 

Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Pelo-  MSS.,  and  there  were  two  other  Dolabellae 

ponnesian  War;   about  the  beginning  of  who  plundered  provinces.     [Ribbeck  bas 

which  flpurished  Myron,  the  great  sculptor,  also  '  dehinc.'] 

who  is  the  reputed  artist  of  the  BKTKofiixoSf        107.  plures  de  pace  triumphoa.']     He 

of  which  casts  and  copies  may  be  seen.  says  they  got  more  triumphs  out  of  peace 

'  Phidiacum  ebur '  refers  to  the  chrysele-  than  conquerors  got  from  war,  that  is,i]6oro 

phantine  statues  of  Phidias,  the  most  cele-  spoils  such  as  were   carried  in  triumphal 

brated  of  which  were  the  statue  of  Athene  processiona.     But  now  the '  socii '  have  but 

in  the  Parthenon,  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  little  left,  and  that  little  they  are  robbed  of. 

Phidias  was  the  oldest  of  the  artists  here  '  Lares '  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  for  he 

mentioned,  but  nearly  the  same  age  with  is  not  speaking  of  Romans ;  but  other  na- 

Polycletus  of  Argos  (S.  iii.  215),  who  also  tions  had  their  heroes  and  tutelary  gods,  of 

executed  a  celebrated  statue  in  ivory  and  whom  they  kept  images  in  their  houses. 

gold  of  Hera  for  her  temple  near  Argos.  '  Aedicula '  is  a  small  recess  set  apart  for 

'  Yivebat '  expresses  the  life-Iike  character  the  reception  of  these  images:  "  Stabat  in 

of  the  statues.    Mentor  wasa  celcbrated  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus"  (TibuIIus  i.  10. 

artist  in    silver  about  the  middle  of  the  20).     '  Signum '  is  the  word  for  any  figure 

fourth  century  b.c.     His  cups  and  other  carved  or  cast :  '  statua '  is  conflned  to  full- 

works,  or  works   which   passed   for   his,  length  figures.   (See  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  in 

were  highly  estecmed  by  the  Romans  (see  Verr.  Act.  ii.  4.  c.  7.) 
Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  4.  c.  18,  Long^s  note).         111.  Haec  etenim  «in/l     Heinrich  calls 

105.  Inde  Dolnhella]  Cn.  Dolabella  was  this  (haec — maxima)  "  a  nideous  bungling 

praetor  of  Cilicia  B.c.  80,  79,  and  on  his  of  a  noble  piece  of  poetry :  two  wretcbed 

rctum  to  Rome  was  prosecuted  for  '  repe-  glosses  jammed  into  the  text."    He  says 

tundae,'    extortion,   and    was    convicted  '  unicus '  should  be  '  unus.'     Hdnecke  had 
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Forsitan  imbelles  Rhodios  unetamque  Corintlium  : 

Despicias  merito.     Quid  resinata  juventus 

Cruraque  totius  facient  tibi  levia  gentis?  115 

Horrida  vitanda  est  Hispania^  Gallieus  axis 

Illyricumque  latus  :  parce  et  messoribus  illis, 

Qui  saturant  Urbem  Circo  scenaeque  vacantem. 

Quanta  autem  inde  feres  tam  dirae  praemia  culpae^ 

Quum  tenues  nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros  ?  120 

Curandum  imprimis  ne  magna  injuria  fiat 

Fortibus  et  miseris  :  tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquam  est 

Auri  atque  argenti,  ecutum  gladiumque  relinques 

Et  jacula  et  galeam :  spoliatis  arma  supersunt. 

Quod  modo  proposui  non  est  sententia :  verum  125 


written  to  the  same  effect  before.    Manso  they  fill  the  bellies  of  the  citizcns,  whom  he 

judged  vv.  110,  111  to  be  Bpurioos.     Ru-  describes  as  wasting  their  time  in  the  circns 

perti  agrees  with  him,  and  Jahn  encloses  and  theatre,  as  to  which  see  note  on  S.  iii. 

these   verses  in  brackets.      Thev  are  not  223 :   **  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus."     He 

wanting  in  any  MSS.  or  old  editions.    The  sajs,  "  Besides,  if  you  did  oppress  these 

tautolc^'  is  not  like  Juvenal ;  and  the  part  poor  people,  what  retum  could  you  expect 

that  Heinrich  objects  to,  or '  nam  sunt  haec  to  get  ftom   them  now  that  Marius  has 

maxima/  may  be  spurious,  but  it  is  not  as  stripped  them  so  effectually  ?"    <  Autem ' 

bad  as  he  makes  it.     [Ribbeck  omits  w.  may  here  be  rendered  *  besides.' .   As  to 

111 — 126  as  spurious.]                                  '  Marius  see  S.  i.  47,  n.    '  Disdnxerit '  is 

118.  ForHtan  imbelles  Mhodios]     The  used  as  we  use  the  word  *  strip.'     Forcel- 

luxuriousandviciouscharacterofthcCorin'  lini  gives    three    interpretations    out    of 

thians  is  well  known.    See  note  on  Horace,  which  we  may  choose:  (1)  he  compelled 

Epp.  i.  17.  36,  **  Non  cuivis  homini  con-  the  Africans  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  (2) 

ting^t  adire  Corinthum."  Juvenal  gives  the  he  robbed  them  to  their  very  clothes ;  (3) 

Rhodians  the  epithet  Horace  applies  to  the  he  robbed  them  of  every  thing  but  their 

Tarcntines  (Epp.  i.  7. 45).   Theyweregood  purse  (which    was    commonly  carried  in 

seamen  however.    Stephanus  Byzantius  ex-  the  girdle).    This  is  idle. 

plains  Kopiv9td{(v$ai   as  rh    Ircupuy  iiirh  122.  Fortibus  et  miseris :]     He  means 

r&v   4y   KoplkBtp  ireup&v  ^    t^   fiaurrpO'  that  it  is  not  well  to  do  any  great  wrong  to 

irc^civ  (to  act  the  bawd),  and  he  refers  to  those  who  are    at    once  brave  and  poor 

Aristophanes'  lost  play,  Kc^araAof.  (miseris),  for  if  you  take  their  money  they 

114.  Quid  resinata  juventua^  Resinwas  will  use  their  arms.     We  know  that  while 

nsed  for  smoothing  the  skin  as  the  rough  people  have   any  thing  to  lose  they  will 

stone  mcntioned  above  (v.  16).     He  says  benr  a  great  deal  of  injustice.    Jahn  pro- 

these  efferainate  nations  may  be  despised  nounces  v.  l24  spurions.    We  might  stop 

and  plundered,  for  what  can  such  as  they  at '  relinques,'  and  the  inference  would  be 

do  to  revenge  or  defend  themselves  ?     But  as  clear  as  it  is  now,  but  there  is  not 

the  man  who  looks  for  plunder  had  better  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  verse. 

not  gotoHispania,6aIIia,IIIyricum,Libya,  P.  and   other  MSS.  and   Heinrich  have 

for  there  he  will  find  a  ditferent  sort  of  '  relinquens.' 

people.    '  Axis '  is  not  uncommonly  put  for  125.  non  est  sententia :]  He  means  it  is 

a  region  of  the  sky,  and  then  for  a  country  not  what  we  call  a  saw,  a  commonplace. 

^see  Forcell.).    '  Latus '  is  used  for  the  sea-  Quintilian  says:  "  Proprie  sententiae  vocan- 

coast,  as   in  Ovid  (Her.  x.  61):  "Omne  tur  quas  Graeci  ^yetf/uaf  appellant,  utrum- 

latus  terrae  cingit  mare."  que  autem  nomen  ex  eo  acceperunt  quod 

118.  Qui  aaturant  Urhem']  He  is  speak-  similes  sunt  consiliis  aut  decretis  "  (Inst. 

ing   of  the   Africans,  who   supplied   the  Or.  viii.  5,  init.,  where  there  is  much  more 

greater   part  of  the  com  imported  into  about '  sententiae ').    Seneca  (Controv.  lib. 

Rome.    '  Qui  saturant  XJrbem '  means  that  i.  Praef.  sub  fin.)  speaks  of  *  translatitiae,' 
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Credite  me  vobis  folium  recitare  Sibyllae. 
Si  tibi  saneta  cohors  comitum,  si  nemo  tribunal 
Vendit  Acersecomes,  si  nullum  in  conjuge  crimen, 
Nec  per  conventus  et  cuncta  per  oppida  curvis 
Unguibus  ire  parat  nummos  raptura  Celaeno;  130 


OT  commonplaces,  "qaas  proprie  senten'  going  aboat  with  yoa  in  yoor  progresses 

ticu  dicimas  qaae  nibil  habent  cam  ipsa  throagh  the  province,  then  yoa  may  trace 

controversia  implicitam,  sed  satis  apte  et  yoar  descent  to  whom  yoa  will/     '  Cohors ' 

alio  transferantar ;  tanqaam  qaae  de  for-  and  '  comites '  were  oised  for  the  personal 

tana,  de  cradelitate,  de  saecalo,  de  divitiis  staff  of  a  govemor.    See  note  on  Horace, 

dicuntar."     He  adds  that  his  friend  Latro  S.  i.  7.  23  :  "  hindat   Bratum   laudatque 

"  hoc  genus  sententiarum  supellectilem  vo-  cohortem."  '  Tribanal  vendit '  means  'sells 

cabat,"  by  which  he  meant  the  gamishing  your  jadgraents.'     It  is  like '  suffragia  ven- 

of  a  speech,  as  Cicero  says  (Qrat.  c.  24)  :  dimus '  (x.  78).    ' Acersecomes '  (with  hair 

"  Supdlex  est  quodammodo  nostra,  quae  unshom)  is  Homer^s  epithet  for  Apollo  (D. 

estinomamentisaliareramaliaverbomm."  xx.  39),  and  here  means  a  fiivourite  boy 

Ruperti   g^ves   three   meanings  for  *  sen-  kept  for  bad  parposes. 
tentia,'  one  right  and  two  wrong,  and  pre-        128.  si  nullum  in  conjuge  cWmei»,]     In 

fers  one  of  the  wrong,  floundering  about  thc  time  of  the  republic  govemors  were  not 

(says  Heinrich)  as  usual.    But  he  does  not  allowed  to  take  their  wives  abroad  with 

adopt,  as  Jahn  does,  the  very  bad  reading  them :  "  Hic  est  Flaminius  qui  exiturus  in 

of  P.  and  three  other  MSS., '  verum  est,'  as  provinciam  uxorem  a  porta  dimi^t "  (Se- 

if '  sententia'  was  something  not  '  verum.'  neca,  Controv.  ^5,  init.).    Augustus  was 

[The    reader  may  consult   liibbeck^s  re-  very  strict  about  this.     Suetonius  says  of 

marks  on  vv.  125,  126 ;  and  on  the  whole  him  (c  24) :  **  Ne  legatoram  quidem  cui- 

passage  vv.  111 — 126.]  quam  nisi    gravate    hibermsque    demom 

126.  yb/tum  recUare  Sihyllae,']  The  mensibus  pcrmisit  uxorem  intervisere.'' 
'  SibylUni  libri '  were  writings  of  a  pro-  But  he  himself  took  Livia  with  him  on 
phetic  or  oracuhir  cbaracter,  originally  of  more  thaa  one  tour.  Afterwards  the 
great  antiquity.  The  old  books  were  kept  practice  became  common.  We  know  from 
in  the  Capitol,  and  destroyed  with  the  tlie  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  that  ^Iate's 
temple  by  fire  b.c.  83,  during  Salla's  in-  wife  was  with  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
vasion  of  Italy.  A  coUection  was  after-  year  a.d.  21  Severas  Caccina  moved  in  the 
wards  made  from  various  parts  of  the  senate  that  the  old  law  should  be  enforced, 
Boman  domiuions  of  writings  professing  to  saying  tbat  whenever  govemors  were 
J)e  taken  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  this  chargcd  with  extortion  most  of  the  blame 
new  collection  was  deposited  in  the  same  lay  with  their  wives,  that  the  worst  of  the 
temple  when  it  was  rebuUt.  These  sacred  proviucials  attached  themselves  to  the  wo- 
bookswereplaced  by  Angustusin  the  Pala-  men,  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  His 
tine  temple  of  ApoUo.  Of  these  writings  opinion  was  overruled,  and  the  old  practice 
Varro  (quoted  by  Servius  on  Aen.  vi.  74)  pronounced  barbarous  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  33, 
8ays,"InfoIiispalmaeinterdumnotis,inter-  34).  Three  years  afterwards  Messalinus 
dum  scribebat  sermonibus  i**  which  agrees  Cotta  proposed  a  senatus  consultum  to  the 
with  Virgirs  description  of  the  Sibyl  **  quae  effect  that  govemors  should  be  panished 
rape  sub  ima  Fata  canit  foliisque  notas  et  for  any  faults  of  their  wives  committed  in 
nomina  mandat "  (iii.  443),  and  his  account  their  proviuces  (Ann.  iv.  20). 

of  the  leaves  Uying  about  the  Sibyrs  cave         129.   Nec  per  conventue]     Every  pro- 

(vi.  75).     In  consulting  the  books  a  leaf  vince  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 

appears  to  have  been  taken  at  random,  which  there  was  a  town  where  the  govemor 

which    explains  the  text.    (See  note  on  going  round  his  province  stopped  and  re- 

Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  26 :  "  annosa  volumina  ceived  aU  Koman  citizens  of  that  district 

vatum.")  who  carae   for  jnstice  or  other  businesa. 

127.  Si  Uhi  sancta  cohora  coinitumy'^  These  meetings  were  called  'conventus/ 
Juvenal  says,  *  If  you  have  about  you  an  and  so  also  were  the  districts.  See  Long^s 
honest  body  of  oflSccrs,  and  no  favonrites  to  notes  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  13,  **  selecti 
pervert  the  course  of  justice,  if  your  wife  e  conventu  ;*'  and  ii.  6.  11,  **  conventum 
doea  no  wrong,  aud  u  not  like  a  harpy  agere  solent."    Cehieno  was  ooe  of  the 
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Tunc  licet  a  Rco  numeres  genus,  altaque  si  te 
Nomina  delectant,  omnem  Titanida  pugnam 
Inter  majores  ipsumque  Promethea  ponas : 
De  quocunque  yoles  proavum  tibi  sumito  libro. 
Quod  si  praeeipitem  rapit  ambitio  atque  libido,  J35 

Si  frangis  virgas  sociorum  in  sanguine^  si  te 
Delectant  hebetes  lasso  lictore  secures, 
Incipit  ipsorum  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas  claramque  facem  praeferre  pudendis. 
Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  se  140 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habetur. 
Quo  mihi  te  solitum  falsas  signare  tabellas 
In  templis  quae  fecit  avus  statuamque  parentis 
Ante  triumphalem  ?  quo  si  noctumus  adulter 
Tempora  Santonico  velas  adoperta  cucullo  ?  145 

Fraeter  majorum  cineres  atque  ossa  volucri 

harpies,  and  '  carvis  anguibus '  represents  verses,  and  exprcssiug  it  in  a  dry  general 

the  Greek  yofii^wvu^,      Here  tbe  wife  is  sententious  manner.     It  may  be  tbat  Ju- 

meant.  veual  did  not  think  as  the  critic   does; 

131.  I^no  licet  a  Picoi^     Picns  was  a  thongh  most  men  of  taste  wonld  probably 

son  of  Satumas,  and  an  early  mythical  king  say  that  this  passage  weakens  thc  satire. 

of  Italy.    '  Omnem  Titanida  pngnam '  is  Seie  t.  53,  note.] 

the  same  as  'omnes  Titanas  pugnatores.'  142.  Quo  mihi  te]     After  'qno,'  'to 

They  were  sons  of  Earth,  and  Prometheus  what  purpose/  an  ellipse  is  commonly  found 

was  one  of  them.    Tlie  force  of  *  ipsum/  (see  above,  v.  9).    Here  we  may   under- 

Prometheus  himself,  is  that  he  was  reputed  stand   'jactas'   or   'ostentas.'    He  says, 

to  have  been  the  creator  of  man.     *Avus,'  '  What  is  theuse  of  your  boasting  of  your- 

'proavus,'  'abavus,'  'atavus,*  'tritavus '  is  self  to  me,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  forging 

the  as^nding  scale,  but  each  of  these  words  wills  in  the  temples  your  ancestor  built, 

is  used  generically  for  ancestors.    '  Quo-  and  in  the  face  of  your  father^s  statue  ? ' 

cunque  libro '  is  any  story  book.    Most  Wills  were  sometimes  executed  and  kept  in 

MSS.  have  '  tunc '  or  '  tum '  in  v.  131,  the  temples.    As  to  the  triumphal  statue 

which   is  wanted  after  '  si.'    Jahn  [and  see  above,  v.  3.     We  have  '  signator  falso ' 

Ribbeckj  have  *tu,*  from  P.  and  others.  in  S.  i.  67. 

The  Scholiast  had  'tu.'     [Ribbeck  omits  146.  Santonicol    The  Santones  were  a 

V.  134  fipom  his  text.]  Gallic  people  north  of  the  Garonne.  Their 

136.  Si  frangi*  virffos]   Scourging  was  name  remains  iu  the  town  of  Saintes.  They 

practised  only  on  those  who  were  not  Iio«  made  woollen  manuiactnres.    See  Martial 

man   citizens.      There  was  a  Lex  Porcia  xiv.  128:  "GalliaSantonicovestit  tebardo- 

which  forbade  any  citizen  to  be  scourged.  cucullo."    As  to  '  cucullus  *  see  S.  vi.  117. 

"  Faciuus   est  vincire   civem  Romanum ;  Another  wooUen  dress  from  Gaul  is  mcn- 

scelus  verberare ;  prope  parricidium  necare;  tionod  in  iii.  103,  '  accipit  endromidem.' 

quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?  verbo  satis  146.  Praeter  majorum  cineret]  This  is 

digno  tam  nefaria  res  appellari  nullo  modo  explained  on  S.  i.  last  line.     '  Carpentum ' 

potest "  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5.  66).    Of  this  was  a  covered  carriage  on  two  wheels,  as 

enormity  Verres  was  guilty.     The  usual  may  be  seen  by  the  woodcuts  in  Smith's 

jiray  of  putting  to  death  was  by  beheading.  Dict.  Ant.     As  to  the  various  names  of 

The  cross  was  confined  to  slaves  and  the  coaches  see  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  11.  28. 

lowest  malefactors.    '  Lasso  lictore '  is  like  Juvenal  is  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 

*  lassis  caedentibus '  in  vi.  484.     [Ribbeck  men  of  family  degrade  themselves  as  coach- 

omits  w.  140,  141  as  expressing  only  the  men  (sce  S.  i.  59,  n.),  and  says  that  actually 

■ame  thing  as  the  two  vigorous  preoeding  a  oonsul  may  be  seen  putting  abig  drag  on 
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Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Lateranus,  et  ipse, 

Ipse  rotam  adstringit  multo  sufflamine  Consul ; 

Noete  quidem,  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes 

Intendunt  oculos.     Finitum  tempus  honoris  150 

Quum  fuerit,  clara  Lateranus  luee  flagellum  •  i 

Sumet  et  occursum  nunquam  trepidabit  amici 

Jam  senis^  ac  virga  prior  annuet  atque  maniplos 

Solvet  et  infundet  jumentis  hordea  lassis. 

Interea  dum  lanatas  torvumque  juvencum  155 

More  Numae  caedit  Jovis  ante  altaria^  jurat 

Solam  Eponam  et  facies  olida  ad  praesepia  pictas. 

Sed  quum  pervigiles  placet  instaurare  popinas, 

his  whecl  with  his  own  hands.   '  Sufflamen '  the  hands  of  hay.    He  goes  throogh  all  the 

is  a  drag  to  lock  the  wheel.    The  word  is  dirty  work  of  a  groom. 
used  in  a  derived  sense  in  S.  xvi.  50.    The        155.   Interea   dum   lanatcu]    All  this 

only  other  place  where  it  occurs  is  an  in-  time  whenever  he  goes  to  offer  sacrifice  to 

scription  quoted  by  Forcellini.    The  verbal  Jove,  he  only  swears  by  Epona,  the  mule- 

a^jective  '  sufflaminandus '  is  used  by  Se-  drivcrs'  goddess,  the  Scholiast  says,  and 

neca,  also  in  a  metaphorical  scnse  (Contr.  otherdivinitiespatronized  and  invcnted  by 

iv.  Praefat.).    No  doubt  the  word  was  in  the  same  sort  of  people,  who  hung  daubs 

common  use,  and   the   note  of  F.  Didot  of  them  about  the  stables.    Plutarch  says 

quoted  by  Ruperti,  that  perhaps  Juvenal  Epona  was  the  offspring  of  a  man  and  a 

coined   it  from  *  sub '   and   '  flare/  from  mare,  and  that  she  looked  afber  horses  (Pa- 

whence  the  French  made  their  '  souffler/  rall.  Graec.  et  Rom.  c.  29).   'More  Numae' 

and  that  it  represcnts  very  satirically  and  is  '  after  the  institution  of  Numa;'  not  *like 

well  the  panting  and  blowing  of  the  man  a  pions  man/  as  Ruperti  says :  nor  is  it  ne- 

as  he  locked  the  wheel,  is  ridiculous.  cessary  to  suppose,  as  some  persons  do  (so 

147.  pinguU  Lateranui,']     Most  MSS.  Achaintre   says,  and  Ruperti  quotes  him 

have  here  and  in  151  Damasippus.    The  again  without  correction  or  remark),  that 

Scholiast  had  Lateranus,  which  is  also  in  Juvenal  means  satirically  to  touch  Numa 

P.    Damasippus  is  mentioned  as  a  variant  because  he  was  a  hypocrite,  as  the  Chris- 

by  the  SchoUast  on  v.  167.    Lateranus  was  tian  writers  describe  him.    Lipsius  (Epist. 

a  cognomen  of  the  Claudia  gens,  of  the  Quaest.  ii.  9)  supposcs  Juvenal  had  in  his 

Seztia,  and  Plautia  (see  Dict.  Biog.).   Ju-  eye  the  oath  of  Phidippides  and  his  father^s 

venal  speaks   of  '  egregias   Lateranorum  answer,  in  Aristophanes  (Nubes  83) : 
aedes '  below  (x.  17).    Daroasippus  is  the  x     v    »,       »-  ^    v   ♦ 

only  reading  in  v.  185,  where  a  different        {J/^  "^*'l*  '"'"'^^^  T?"  ^^V^"- 
pereon  is  referred  to.  ^^  ^^  '^^  '^^*^^"  M^atioot  rhy  Xnwioy. 

158.  Jatn  seni»,'].    'Jam'  is  only  em-  The  Scholiast  gives  an  outlandish  word, 

phatic,  like   ^5i}.    The  coachman  is  not  '  robum,'  for  *  torvum '  in  155,  and  explains 

Bshamed  to  meet  his  friend,  though  quite  it  'robustum,  rufiim.'    Jahn  [and  Rib- 

an  old  man,  whom  he  ought  to  bave  blushed  beck]  adopt  it ;  and  Mr.  Mayor  says  **  the 

to  meet.     He  recognizes  him  first  and  sa-  word  is  arobaic  {more  Numae)" 
lutes  him  with  his  whip,  as  we  see  drivers        158.  Sed  quum  pertnffilee']     *  But  when 

do  now,  tuming  up  the  butt  end  as  they  he   chooses   to  visit  the    eating-houses,' 

pass  an  acquaintance.    Dion  Cassius  (77.  which  are  called  '  pervigiles '  because  they 

10)  says  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  was  were  kept  open  all  night  for  the  benefit  of 

given,  among  bis  idle  and  profiigate  habits,  such  pcople.     Horace  has  in  the  same  sense 

to  driving,  trpotrtK^im  tiifrobs  KdrctBtv  rp  "  vigilcs  lucemas  Perfer  in  lucem  "  (C.  iii. 

fidffrtyi,  meaning   by  aino6s  the  specta-  8.  14).     In  S.  xv.  43  we  have  "  Pervigili- 

tors.     Like  Juvenarsex-consuI,hewasnot  que   toro,  quem   nocte  ac  luce  jacentem 

ashamed  to  drive  <  clara  luce :'  Koi  fKtyt  Septimus    interdum    sol    invenit."      See 

Karii  rhy  IjKioy  rf  apfiarfiKaala  xp^<r9ai  above,  iii.  275  :  "  Nocte  patent  vigiles  te 

Koi  ia§fiy6vtro  4ir*  ahrf,    *  Maniplos '  are  praetereunte  fenestrae."    *lnstaurare'  U 
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Obvius  assiduo  Syrophoenix  udiis  amomo 

Cunit,  Idumaeae  Syrophoenix  ineola  portae,  l6o 

Hospitis  affectu  dominum  regemque  salutat^ 

Et  cum  venali  Cyane  succincta  lagena. 

Defensor  culpae  dicet  mihi,  "  Fecimus  et  nos  • 
Haec  juvenes/'     Esto.     Desisti  nempe,  nec  ultra 
Fovisti  errorem.     Breve  sit,  quod  turpiter  audes;  165 

Quaedant  cum  prima  resecentur  crimina  barba ; 
Indulge  veniam  pueris.     Lateranus  ad  illos 
Thermarum  calices  inscriptaque  lintea  vadit 

'  to  repeat.'    Here  it  is  to  visit  again  and  with  wine.    '  Lagena '  and  *  amphora '  are 

again  (see  Forcell.).    As  to  '  popinae '  see  the  same  vessel.    *  Yenali '  only  means  he 

note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4. 62,  where  he  calls  them  most  pay  for  it,  and  a  good  pnee  too  per- 

*  immundae/  and  elsewhere '  unctae/  Epp.  i.  haps.    The  innkeepers  knew  how  to  charge 

14.  21.     They  were  freqnented  chiefly  hy  in  those  davs  as  in  these.     The  rich  it 

the  lowest  classes,  so  the  host  here  puts  on  would  seem  liked  the  title  of  *  reges/  which 

his  best  airs  when  the  gentleman  pays  him  was  given  them  with  some  contempt  in 

a  visit.     All  this  about  the  genteel  coach-  Horace's  time.     As  to  '  succincta '  see  S. 

man  and  his  low  company  is  familiar  to  iv.  24.  It  means  that  the  woman  is  officious 

most  of  us.  when  the  great  man  comes. 

169.   Syrophoenix  udus  amomo]     The  163.  dicef]     [Ribbeck  has  *  dicat.'] 

host   always  runs  out  to  meet  him  with  164.  Densti  nempe,]     *  But  of  course 

a  box  of  ointment  such  as  the  luxurious  you  have  lefb  them  otf.'  '  Nempe '  is  formed 

commonly  put  on  their  hair  when  they  sat  from  '  nam  '  and  '  pe '  (which  is  the  same  as 

down  to  meals.     The  people  of  Coelesyria  *que '  probably),  as  *  quippe '  from  *  quia,' 

and  Phoenice  were  called  Syrophoenicians.  and  they  mean  *  surely,'  *  of  course '  (v, 

They  contained  among  them  remnants  of  180). 

the  earliest  inhabitants.     The  woman  who  166.  harhaj']     See  vi.  214,  n. 

isealled  a  Syrophoenician  by  the  Evaiigelist  167.  Lateranue']     Most  MSS.  have  Da- 

St.  Mark  (vii.  26),  is  called  by  St.  Matthew  masippus,  which  the  Scholiast  mentions  as 

a  Canaanite  (xv.  22).    This  Syrophoenician  a  variant.    P.  has  Lateranus.    Sec  147,  n. 

is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  of  168.  Thermarum  calices]     *  Tbemiae ' 

Idumaea,  which  is  perhaps  here  meant  for  here  is  the  same  as  '  thermopolium.'     Hot 

Judaea.  '  Porta'  is  uscd  for  a  place  through  wine  and  water  was  a  favourite  drink  with 

which  traffic  passes,  as  in  xi.  124,  **  porta  the  Komans,  and  it  was  sold  at  these  '  po- 

Syenes."     But    I   doubt  if  this  verse  is  pinae,'  where  the  food  and  driuk  were  con- 

fenuine.    It  seems  to  me  frigid  and  useless.  sumcd  on  the  premises,  not  supplied  to  be 

t  is  wanting  only  in  one  MS. ;  while  some  taken  home,  as  from  <  cauponae.'    Lipsius 

othero  compound  the  two  verses,  omitting  ^Elect.  i.  4)  lias  a  chapter  on  these  warm 

'udus — Syrophoenix,'  which  gives  no  sense.  drinks  and  tbe  shops  where  they  were  sold. 

Idumaea   properly    is   the  equivalent  for  Both  he  and  Becker  (Gallus,  Exc.  on  the 

Edom,  and   therefore   included   only  the  Iims)  suppose  the  *  popinae '  and  *  thermo- 

country  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  which  polia  *  to  be  idcntiod.     We  have  *  calidae 

was  from  the  southem  border  of  Canaan  to  popinae'  in  S.  xi.  81.    *  Thermopolium '  is 

Mount  Horeb  in  Arabia.     In  later  times  only  found  in  Plautus,  who  uses  it  several 

I dumaea  extended  to  Hebron  on  the  north.  times,  and  he  also  uses '  thermopotare '  (Trin. 

The  chief  town  was  Petra,  a  place  of  great  iv.  3. 7).     '  Inscripta  lintea '  has  been  va- 

traffic   with   Rome  ahd  other  countries.  riously  explained.     The  Scholiast  explains 

[Ribbeck  has  it  by  *  vela  popinae,'  *  the  curtain  of  the 

t amomo  tavem ;'  and  Cttsaubon  on  Suctoniu»,  vit. 

Currit  Idumaeo,  Syrophoenix  &c.']  JJ^'^''^''^ A  ^Jo^^^^^u^^^*  '*  so,  quotiug  Dion 

•^     '^  -^  Cassms  (79. 13),  who,  descnbmg  the  profli- 

161.  Hoepitie  affectu]   With  all  the  air    g^te  vagaries  ot  the  Emperor  Elagabalus, 

of  a  host  lie  salutes  his  customcr  as  My    says  he  had  a  room  in  the  paUce  at  the  door 

Lord  and  King,  and  the  hostess  bustles  in    of  whicb  hc  stood  miked  hke  the  prostitutcs. 


C^ 
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Maturus  bello,  Anneniae  Syriaeque  tuendis 

Amnibus  et  Rheno  atque  Istro.     Praestare  Neronem    370 

Seeurum  vaJet  haec  aetas.     Mitte  ostia^  Caesar^ 

Mitte^  sed  in  magna  legatum  quaere  popina ; 

Invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  jacentem, 

Permixtum  nautis  et  furibus  ac  fugitivis, 

Inter  camifices  et  fabros  sandapilarum  175 

Et  resupinati  cessantia  tympana  Galli. 

Aequa  ibi  libertas,  communia  pocula,  lectus 

Non  alius  cuiquam^  nec  mensa  remotior  ulli. 

Quid  facias  talem  sortitus,  Pontice,  servum  ? 

Nempe  in  Lucanos  aut  Tusca  ergastula  mittas.  180 

At  vos,  Trojugenae,  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  quae 

Turpia  cerdoni  Volesos  Brutumque  decebunt. 

Quid,  si  numquam  adeo  foedis  adeoque  pudendis 
Utimur  exemplis  ut  non  pejora  supersint  ? 
Consumptis  opibus  vocem,  Damasippe,  locasti  185 


rh  fftMyiov  xp^^ois  KpUois  ^ripTifi/ji4poy  which  he  would  have  to  defend.    The  first 

iieuTflay,  shaking   the   cm-tain   that  was  is  better.    '  Ostia '  standing  alone  wonld  be 

fitted  with  gold  rings,  and  attracting  the  intelligible  in  that  sense,  but  not  in  the 

attention    of   the   passers   by.     Ilcinrich  other.     <But/  says  he,  'jou  mnst  seek 

thinks  this   is  the  mcaning.    It  is  more  your  legatus  in  the  cookshop  before  you  can 

likely  a  cnrtain  before  the  shop  to  keep  the  send  him.'    '  Percussor '  is  a  '  cut-throat.' 

sun  off.    The  shops  were  open  then,  as  they  *  Jacentem '  means  *  lying  at  table.'    As  to 

commonly  are  now.     (See  note  on  Hor.  *  camifices '  see  vi.  480 :  **  sunt  quae  tor* 

Epp.  i.  7.  50.)    The  '  linteum '  had  a  sign  toribus  annua  praestent."      '  SandapiUe ' 

or  a  name  on  it  (inscripta).    '  Inscripta '  is  were  common  biers,  on  which  poor  peoplo 

the  same  as  *  picta/  '  embroidcred.'     It  is  were  carried  out  to  burial.     See  note  on 

not  so  used  clsewhere.  Hor.  S.  i.  8.  9 :  "  vili  portanda  locabat  in 

169.  Armeniae  Syriaeque]     See  above,  arca."     As  to  thc  Galli  and  their  drums  see 

▼.  51,  'Hic  petit  Euphratcn/ and  the  note.  S.  ii.  111,  n.    This  priest  is  lying  dmnk 

Tho  Oermans  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Scy-  on  his  back  and  his  drum  by  his  sido.    The 

thian  tribes  on  the   Danube  were    per'  vulgar  group  and  their  familiarity  are  well 

petual  sources  of  trouble  to  the  Romans.  rcpresented  here,  and  the  scene,  as  Hein- 

He  says  at  the  ag^  when  this  man  is  wast>  rich   says,   is   one   Hogarth   might  have 

ing  his  life  he  might  be  serving  in  the  army  drawn.    The  ohscene  sense  givcn  to  '  resu- 

and  protecting  the  empire.    He  nses  Xero's  pinati '  is  out  of  place  here. 

namegenericallyfbrtheemperoroftheday,  180.  Nempe  in  Lucanoe]     He  asks  his 

whoever  he  was.    The  date  of  the  satire  is  friend  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  slave  as 

uncertain.  [ Jahn  and  Ribbeck  point  thus :  bad  as  this.    Of  course  he  would  send  him 

«  .          u  11     A          •      o    •            i.  into  the  country  to  work.    After  Lucanos 

Mataru.  bello  Armemae  Symeque,  tuen.  .  ^^ .  ^^  ^  gupplied.    As  to  '  erga»- 

Au.SbuB  et  Rheno  atque  Irtro,  'XT^^-^^b^^t^^  ^^T":^.  m. 

but  it  is  a  mistake.    The  rivers  of  Syria  Volesus  was  the  father  of  Valerius  Popli- 

and  ^  Armenia    are    the    Euphrates    and  cola,  who  was  associated  with  Brutus  in 

Hgris.]  the  first  consnlship  after  the  expulsion  of 

171.  MitteotUa,  Ca^*ar,  I^Ostia'  is  here  the  Tarquins. 

takcn  for  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  185.  Contumptis  opihus]  Under  the  name 

would  have  to  cmbark  for  foreign  service,  of  Damasippus,  which  Horace  also  takes 

or  for  the  moaths  of  the  above-named  rivers,  for  a  bonkrupt  man  of  fortune  (S.  ii.  3),  ho 
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Sipario,  clamosum  ageres  ut  Phasma  CatulH  : 

Laureolum  velox  etiam  bene  Lentulus  egit, 

Judice  me  dignus  vera  cruce.     Nec  tamen  ipsi 

Ignoscas  populo  :  populi  froris  durior  hujus, 

Qui  sedet  et  spectat  triscurria  patriciomm,  1 90 

Planipedes  audit  Pabios,  ridere  potest  qui 

Mamercorum  alapas.     Quanti  sua  ftmera  vendant 


meanfl  any  person  of  good  family  who  was  dens,  iii.  4.  29)  :  **  Tune,  trifarcifer,  mihi 

reduced  to  acting  on  the  stage  in  a  low  andes    inclementer    dicere  ?**   and   again 

farce  of  CatuUufl  (see  S.   xiii.    111,  n.).  (Bacch.  iv.  6. 15),  "  ut  pergraecetur  tecum, 

*  Siparium '  is  properly  a  stage  curtain  :  trivenefice."  If  the  word  were  compounded 
here  it  stands  for  the  theatre.  The  name  of  *  curro/  it  would  he  *  tricurria,'  for  *  tris  * 
of  the  '  mimufl '  is  the  Ohost,  and  it  was  is  Greok,  as  Heinrich  ohserves.  All  the  old 
prohahly  fnll  of  coarse,  noisy  fun.  '  In-  commentators  take  it  this  way,  except  one 
famia '  was  a  consequence  of  appearing  on  or  two,  who  alter  and  spoil  the  text. 

a  puhlic  stage  as  an  actor.     Laureolus  was         191.  Planipedes  audit  Fahio9j~\     As  to 

the  title  of  another  *  mimus '  hy  tlie  same  the  Fahii   see  v.  14.    '  Planipedes '  were 

author,  and  Lentulus  is  another  patrician.  actors  in  '  mimi/  so  called  hecause  they 

The  name  hclonged  to  the  Comelia  gens.  wore  nothing  on  their  feet.    The  Mamerci 

This  play  was  celebrated.    Laureolus,  the  were  a  family  of  the  Aemilia  gens,  patri- 

principal  character,  was  crucified  for  some  cians.   As  to '  alapas/  see  S.  v.  171 :  "  puU 

delinquency.    Josephus  says  he  was  a  rob-  sandum  vertice  rnso  Praehebis  quandoquo 

ber  (Ant.  xix.  1).    Juvenal  says  the  man  caput,"  and  note. 

who  acted  him,  vigorously  and  even  well,         192.  Qftanti  suafitnera  vendanf]  "  How 

ought  to  have   been  hanged   in   reality.  much  they  sell  their  lives  for,  what  matter  ? 

Martial  speaks  of  a  parricide   who  was  They  sell  them  compelled  by  no  tyrant,  nay, 

condemned  to  act  Laureolus,  and  was  tom  they  sell  them  without  hesitation  at  the  ex- 

in  pieces  by  a  bear  as  he  hung  on  tho  alted  praetor^s  games."     Lipsius  (Satura. 

cross :  ii.  3)  shows  from  various  sources  how  pa- 

^,^,  j   n  1   1     •     •         .  t^  .X  tricians  and  equitcs  hired  themselves  as 

"NudaCaledomosicpectorapraebuiturw  giadiators,  and   that  is  what  Juvenal  is 

NonfalsapendensmcruceLaureolufl.'  Sow  come  to  (S.  ii.  143).    Preemen  who 

(opect.  vu.)  g^ijj  their  services  for  this  purpose  were 

Suetonius  speaks  of  this  play  as  acted  before  called  '  auctorati '  (see  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 

Coligula  (Calig.  c.  57).  7.  69  :  "auctoratus  eas").     For  'funera* 

190.  triscurria  patriciorum,']  Thisword  Dobree  suggests   'munera'   (Adv.   ii.   p. 

*  triScurria '  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Tlie  387) ;  [and  Ribbeck  accepts  it.]  '  Mu- 
Scholiast,  whose  note  is  corrupt,  has  heen  nera '  is  never  used  in  that  sense.  '  Munus 
mended  in  various  ways.  According  to  edere '  is  said  of  the  person  who  gives  the 
Heinrich*s  reading  it  is  "  triscurria  patri-  show.  Madvig  (followed  by  Mr.  Mayor) 
eiorum  :  jocos,  tres  cursus  nobilium  ^bulas  has  a  strange  explanation  for '  sua  funera :' 
agentium  :  dictum  quia  tres  simul  exeunt  they  sell  not  themsclvett,  for  they  (the  no- 
quamvis  aliquid  quaerentes."  "  Quamvis  bility)  are  extinct  through  their  own  mis- 
pro  valde,  cupide,"  says  Heinrich,  but  conduct,  but  the  dead  rcmains  of  their 
perhaps  it  should  be  '  quasi,'  as  Schopen  order.  Manilius  (lib.  iv.  quoted  by  Lipsius 
Buggests.  This  interpretation  derives  the  1.  c.)  says  of  these  '  auctorati,  "  Nunc 
word  from  '  curro,'  as  if  the  men  in  the  caput  in  mort«m  vendunt  et  funus  arenae," 
play  ran  oflT  tho  stage  and  on  again,  back-  and  Lactantius  (lib.  v.  c.  9)  complains  of 
wards  and  forwards,  for  nothing.  But  the  the  wickcdness  of  priests  (see  note  on  207), 
more  likely  derivation,  according  to  which  "  qui  nec  vitae  quidem  suae  parcant,  sed 
the  Scholiast^s  note  has  been  altered  from  extinguendas  publice  animas  vcndant."  It 
'  tres  cursufl '  to  '  tres    scurras,'  is  from  would  seem  impossible  to  mistake  Juvenars 

*  scurra,*  and  '  triscurria '  are  buffooneries  meaning.  Seneca  says,  "Aspice  illos  ju- 
of  thelowest  kind,  'tri'  having,  as in  sevcral  venes  quos  ex  nobiKssimis  domibus  in  are- 
other  words,  an  intensive  meaning  (see  nam  luxuria  conjecit !"  extravagance  drove 
ForccU.).    Britannicus  quotes  Plautus  (Ku-  them  to  it.  In  the  time  of  the  republic  most 
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Quid  refert  ?     Vendunt  nxillo  cogente  Nerone, 

Nec  dubitant  celsi  Praetoris  vendere  ludis. 

Finge  tamen  gladios  inde,  atque  hinc  pulpita  pone  :       1 95 

Quid  satius  ?  Mortem  sic  quisquam  exhorruit  ut  sit 

Zelotypus  Thymeles,  stupidi  coUega  Corinthi  ? 

Bes  haud  mira  tamen  citharoedo  Frincipe  mimus 

Nobilis.     Haec  ultra  quid  erit  nisi  ludus  ?     Et  illud 


of  tbe '  ludi  publici  *  were  under  the  manage-  well  as  to  the  play,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 

nient  of  the  aediles.   Under  theempire  the  see  note  on  Horace,  S.  i.  10.  6  :  *'  Et  Ia- 

aediles  had  inferior  functions,  and  the  office  beri  mimos  ut  pulcra  poemata  mirer." 

fell  into  disrepute.    The  public  games  and  198.  mimut'}    Nearl y  all  the  MSS.  have 

theatrical  representations  were  thencefor-  'natus'  and  many  of  the  old  editions.    It 

wardmanagedby  thepraetoro.  Thepraetor  is  hard  to  make  sense  of  it,  and  *  mimus' 

sat  on  his  curule  chair,  raised  above  the  is  the  true  reading.    It  is  in  P.,  and  the 

other   seats,  and  he  is   therefore   called  Scholiast  had  it,  as  his  explanation  shows : 

'  celsL'     Below  (x.  36)  Juvenal  speaks  of  **  Non  est  turpe  nobilem  mimum  agere  cum 

thepraetora8"curribnsaltis£xstantem,et  ipse  imperator  citbaroedus  sit  et  in  scena 

medio  sublimem  in  pulvere  Circi."    Many  cantaverit." 

editions  have  Celsi  as  if  it  were  a  proper  199.  Hcteo  ultra  quid  erit  nUi  ludut  ?] 

name,  and  so  the  Scholiast  understood  it.  He  says, '  After  this  (if  we  go  on  in  this 

In  vi.  380  the  singer  was  spoken  of  as  way)  what   shall  we   have  at  Rome  but 

*  vocem  vendentis  praetoribus.'   See  S.  xiv.  shows  ? '     *  Ludus  *  or  *  res  ludicrae  '  in- 

257:  "Nullaaequarequeaspraetorispulpita  cluded  theatrical  and  gladiatorial  and  all 

lauti."  According  to  Dion,  Augustus  caused  other  shows.  '  Illud'  refers  to  wbat  follows, 

a  law  to  be  passed  forbidding  senatoro  to  which  is  an  instance.    '  Et '  b  used  in  this 

become  gladiators  or  actors,  but  he  allowed  way,introducing  an  illustration.  « And  here 

equitestogointothearena.  (SeealsoSueton.  you  have  a  disgrace  to  the  town."    Most 

August.  c.  43.)     Nero  (Sueton.  Nero,  c.  12)  MSS.  have  '  illic ;'  [and  Ribbeck  has  it.] 

"  exhibuit  ad  ferrum  etiam  quadringentos  But  'illud '  is  better,.thongh  '  illic'  would 

senatores  sexcentosque  cquites  Romanos  et  do,  not  in  the  sense  Ruperti  gives  it,  '  in 

qnosdam  fortunae  atique  existimationis  inte-  arena,'  which  he  says  "durius  est,"  but 

grae :  ex  iisdem  ordinibus  confectores  quo-  '  in  this  too.'     Gracchus  with  a  '  fuscina ' 

que  ferarum  et  varia  arenae  ministeria  :"  (or  trident)  and  tunic  as  a  '  retiarius '  has 

where  the  numbers  may  be  corrupt.    This  been  mentioned  before  (ii.  143,  where  see 

is  what  Juvenal  refers  to  in  '  nullo  cogente  note).    The  especial  disgrace  of  the  person 

Ncrone.'     [Ribbeck  omits  v.  194.1  referred  to  under  this  name  is,  that  he 

195.  Finge  tamen  gladioe]      He  says,  preferred  fighting  as  a  'retiarius'  wbose 

suppose  this  choice  were  given  you  of  the  arms    and  dress  gave  him  no  disguise, 

sword  or  the  stage,  who  would  hesitate  be-  since  he  wore  no  helmet  or  shield,  and 

twecn  death  and  deg^dation  ?    As  to '  pul-  nothing  but  a  cap  (galerum,  v.  208)  and 

pita'  see  iii.  174^  u.    Jahn  has  'poni'from  short  tunic,  so  that  cvery  body  could  see 

P.     Ruperti  conjectured  the  same ;  [and  and  recognize  his  face.  The  '  mirmilloncs ' 

Ribbeck  has  it.]     *  Pone '  is  better.     Thy-  were  also  called  Galli,  being  armed  like 

mele  thc  '  mima  '  has  been  mentioned  bc-  the  Gauls  with  a  helmet,  short  sword,  and 

fore,  with  her  partner   Latinus   (i.  36).  oblong  shicld  covcring  the  greater  part  of 

Zelotypus  (S.  v.  45,  n.)  is  the  jealous  hus-  their  body.    The  Samnites  (so  called  afler 

band  in  the  play,  as   'stupidus'   is  the  the  people  of  that  name,  whose  armour 

blockhead  who  got  knocked  about.   Corin-  they  wore)  were  armed  like  the  '  mirmil- 

thus  seems  to  bave  been  famous  in  this  lones/theonlydifferencebeingin  theshape 

part.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  ofthehelmet.  TheThracesalsohadshields, 

Nero's  pride  in  his  musical  attainments  is  helmets,  and  swords,  but  tbe  shiclds  were 

well  known  from  Tacitus,  Suctonius,  Dion  round.     Representations  of  these  may  be 

Cassius,  and  other  authors.    '  Mimus '  and  seen  in  Smith*s  Dict.  Ant.,  '  Gladiatores ' 

*planipe8*(v.l91)arethe8ame.   Unlikethe  (see  noto  on  vi.  255).     *  Falce '  means  a 

Greeks,  from  whom  the  word  is  borrowcd,  *  short  sword  ;*  and  *  supina,'  •  upturned.* 

the  Romans  gave  the  name  to  the  actor  as  Heinrich  says  it  is  '  incurva.'    I  am  not 
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Dedecus  Urbis  habes ;  nec  mirmillonis  in  armis^  200 

Nec  clipeo  Gracchum  pugnantem  aut  falce  supina, 

(Damnat  enim  tales  habitus;  et  damnat  et  odit) 

Nec  galea  faciem  abscondit ;  movet  ecce  tridentem ; 

Postquam  librata  pendentia  retia  dextra 

Nequidquam  effudit,  nudum  ad  spectacula  vultum         205 

Erigit  et  tota  fugit  agnoscendus  arena. 

Credamus  tunicae,  de  faucibus  aurea  quum  se 

Porrigat  et  longo  jactetur  spira  galero. 

Ergo  ignominiam  graviorem  pertulit  omni 

Vulnere  cum  Graccho  jussus  pugnare  secutor.  210 

Libera  si  dentur  popido  suffragia,  quis  tam 
Perditus  ut  dubitet  Senecam  praeferre  Neroni  ? 
Cujus  supplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 

Bure  about  tbis.  Tbe  swords  of  tbe  gladia-  tutor  to  Nero,  but  bad   fallen  nnder  bis 

tors  in  tbe  woodcuts  referred  to  are  straigbt.  snspicion.    Tbe  conspiracy  was  discovered, 

Tbe  '  retiarius '  tbrew  bis  net,  and  if  be  and  Seneca  was  cbarged  witb  being  a  party 

failed  to  entangle  bis  adyersary,  cangbt  it  to  it,  and  put  to  deatb  witb  severid  otbers. 

up  and  ran  round  tbe  Circus,  pursued  by  Tiberius,  two  years  afber  be  became  em- 

the  otber,  till  be  could  get  another  oppor-  peror,  put  an  ond  to  tbe   little  influence 

tunity  of  tbrowing  it.   '  Spectacula '  means  for  elections  tbat  Augustus  lefb  the  comi- 

tbe  '  spectatores.'     Wben  a  gladiator  was  tia  of  tbe  oenturies.      "  Tum  primum  e 

beaten  be  oommonly  hcld  up  bis  band  to  Campo  comitia  ad  Batres  transbita  sunt ; 

tbe  spectators  to  plead  for  his  life,  wbicb  nam  ad  eam  diem  etsi  potissima  arbitrio 

depended  upon  tbeir  caprice.    Y.  202  any  I^rincipis  quaedam  tamen  studiis  tribuum 

body  may  see  is  an  interpolation.     [Rib-  fiebant.     Neque   pppulus   ademptum   jus 

beck  omits  questus  est  nisi    inani    rumore/'      (Tac 

"etdamnatetodit  ^"o°i o**  3^'^             #•  •  n    an.          -u        * 

Nec  galea  faciem  abscondit."]  -  ^IS.  Cuju»  supjplwto^    Tbe  pumsbment 

®                                      -J  for  'pamcidium     from  veiy  early  tiraea 

207.  Crednmus  tuniccie,']  We  may  know  was  tbat  tbe  criminal  be  scourged,  and  sewn 

it  is  Graccbus  by  bis  tunic,  and  tbe  strings  up  iu  a  sack  witb  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  snake, 

(spira)  of  his  cap,  whicb,  as  welt  as  tbe  and  a  monkoy,  and  tbrown  into  the  sea 

tunic,  were  embroidered  witb  gold.     Wo  (xiii.  155).    See  alsoCic.  pro  Kosc.  Am.  o. 

are  therefore  to  suppose  this  Gracchns  to  25,  and  Long's  notes  and  lutroduction. 

bc   tbe   man  wbo   married   bimself  as  a  Juvenal  says  be  desenred  tbis  many  times 

woman  to  a  trumpeter  (ii.  117),  for  he  was  ovcr.     He  put  to  deatb  bis  mother  Agrip- 

one  of  tho  Salii  (ii.  124,  n.),   wbo  wore  pina  at  the  instigation  of  bis  mistress  Pop- 

tnnics  embroider^  in  this  way.     Livy  (i.  paea  Sabina,  a.d.  59.    Tbree  years  after- 

20)   says   tbey  wore  a  corslot  of  bronze.  wards  be  divorced,  banisbed,  and  murdered 

'  Secutor '  was  anotber  kind  of  gladiator  bis  wife  Octavia,  and  baving  married  Pop- 

wbo  was  usually  matcbed  witb  tbe  '  re-  paea  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  rage.     Hc  also 

tiarius.'     '  Ergo '  means,  sinoe  tben  he  is  caused  to   be   put  to  deatb,  beoause  sbe 

well  known  to  be  but  a  priest,  tbe  '  secu-  would  not  marry  bim,  AnUmia,  his  sister 

tor'  will  only  be  disgraced  by  sucb  an  ad-  byadoption,beingtbedaughterofClaudiu8, 

versary.  who  adopted  Nero  and  made  him  his  heir, 

212.  Senecampraeferre  Neroni  ?]  Taci-  to  tbe  exclusion  of  his  own  son  Britannicus, 

tus  (Ahn.  XV.  65)  says  that  iu  the  con-  wbose  death  Nero  effected  by  the  hands  of 

spiracy  against  Nero  headed  by  Piso  (aj).  Locusta  (S.  i.  71),  baving  before  been  a 

65),  some   of  tbe    principal   conspirators  party  to  tbe  murder  of  his  ^tber  Claudius, 

agreed  tlmt,  after  the  tyrant  was  kille<l,  contrived  by  bis  mother  Agrippina.     AU 

Piso  sbould  also  be  put  out  of  tbe  way,  and  tbis  be  says  was  worse  tban   any   tbing 

tbe  empire  offered  to  Seneca,  who  bad  been  Orestes  did.    He  put  bis  mother  Cly  tem- 

P 
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Simia^  nec  serpens  unus^  nec  culeus  unus. 

Far  Agamemnonidae  crimen ;  sed  causa  facit  rem         215 

Dissimilem ;  quippe  ille  deis  auctoribus  ultor 

Patris  erat  caesi  media  inter  pocula,  sed  nec 

Electrae  jugulo  se  polluit  aut  Spartani 

Sanguine  conjug^i ;  nullis  aconita  propinquis 

Miscuit^  in  scena  nunquam  cantavit  Orestes ;  220 

Troica  non  scripsit.     Quid  enim  Verginius  armis 

Debuit  ulcisci  magis^  aut  cum  Vindice  Galba  ?     . 

Quid  Nero  tam  saeva  crudaque  tyrannide  fecit  ? 

Haec  opera  atque  hae  sunt  generosi  Principis  artes. 


nestra  to  death,  bnt  be  did  it  by  tbe  order  poiiit,  says  Juvenal  does  not  mean  tbe  dul- 

of  Apollo,  to  revenge  his  father^s  murder.  ness  of  the  poem  so  much  as  the  wickeducss 

He  did  not  murder  his  sister  Electra,  nor  of  Nero  in  causing  Rome  to  be  bumt  tbut 

bis  wife  Hermione  (daugbter  of  Menelans  bemigbtsccwhatTroylookedlikeinflames. 

«nd  Helen),  nor  poison  his  relations.     Bc'  L.  Verginius  Rufus,  JuHus  Vindex,  and 

■ides  Britannicus  Nero  poisoned  bis  fatber^s  Qalba,  were  goveinors  of  Uppcr  Qermany, 

sister  Domitia  for  ber  money.  Qallia,  and  Hispania  Tarraconensis  under 

217.  media  inter  pocula»']     The  place  Nero.    Vindcx  rebelled,  and  olfercd  to  get 

and  manner  of  Agamemnon's  murder  by  thc  empire  for  Qulba,  but  lost  bis  life  in  a 

iiis  wifc,  as  well  as  her  motives,  are  dif*  battle  witb  Verginius,  who  was  sent  against 

ferently  stated.    Juvenal  follows  a  story  bim,  but  who  aftcrwards  was  mainly  in- 

whicb  says  she  killed  bim  over  bis  wine.  strumental  in  establisbing  Qalba,  thougb 

So  Agamemnon's   gbost  telb  Ulyssefl  in  be  never  took  up  arms  directly  against 

Hades  (Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  408)  ;  Nero.    Juvcnal  speaks  of  them  all  iis  if 

they  were  leagued  against  Nero,  and  it  is 

&XA(i  /Aoi  Atyia0os  rc^^ai  0dyar6y  tm  fi6po»  true  that  Verginius  and  Viudex  were  in 

Tc,  communication  just  before  tbe  battle  in 

ficra  ohp  ohXofA^yp  ii\6xT»  olK^y^t  icaXcV-  wbich  tbe  latter  lost  his  life.     In  v.  223 

tras,  Jabn    bns  adoptcd    Madvig^s    conjecturo 

iuwyifftrets,  &s  ris  rt  Kar4icray€  fiovr  M  *  quod,'  joining  the  vcrse  on  witb  the  ouo 

fdryp,  before.     [  Ribbeck  bas  tbe  same.]    '  What 

is  tbere  that  Nero  did  which  so  dcservcd 

219.  SanguiiM  eonjugii;']    This  is  used  pnnisbment  at  tbe    hands  of  Vergiuins, 

fbr  'conjugps/   like  *'remigium  vitiosum  Vindex,  and  Qalba?'    All  the  MSS.  havo 

Ithaccnsis  Ulixei "  (Hor.  £pp.  i.  6.  63)  and  *  quid/  and  1  think  it  may  stand,  though 

othcr  words  which  are  common  enough.  the  sentence  is  not  complete.     V.  223  is 

Suctonius  (c.  20)  tells  qs  Nero  went  upon  snpplemcntal    to    the     seutence    before  : 

the  stage  iirst  at  Naples,  wbere  be  appeared  *Wbat  is    there   that  Verginins    sbould 

several  time^     Servius  on   Aen.  v.  370  ratber     bave     pnnisbed  ?       Wbat     that 

refers  to  Nero's  poem  on  the   taking  of  Ncro  did  in  all  his  reign  so  savage  and 

Troy,  and  the  Scholinst  on  Lucan  iii.  261  bloody  V 

quotes  tbree   verses,   whicb   be  says  are  223.  tam  saeva  crudaque  tifrannide']  TIic 

Nero's,  and  wbicb  are  supposed  to  be  part  reign  of  Nero  was  from  A.b.  64—68.     It 

of  tbat  poem.      They  are  not  wortb  re-  began  in  mnrder,  and  was  brougbt  to  an 

peating.     Dion  Cassius  (62.  29)  mentions  abrupt  end  througb  tbe  hatred  created  by 

the  poem,  whicb  Suetonius  says  Nero  re-  his  savage  conduct.   Tbe  praetorian  troops 

cited  while  Rome  was  buming,  looking  out  were  induced  by  their  commander  Nymphi- 

from  a  tower  and  admiring  the  bcauty  of  dius  Sabinus  to  revolt  in  favour  of  Qalba, 

the  flames  (c.  38;  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  39).  and  Nero  being  entircly  deserted  by  sol- 

221.  Quid  enim  Verginiu»  armie]     He  diers  and  friends  destroyed  himself. 

asks  whicb  of  all  Nero's  crinies  so  called  for  224.  generosi  Prindpis]  *  Qencrosi  *  ia 

punisbment  as  his  baving  written  this  duU  used  ironically.     Sce  note  on  v.  30. 
poem.   Ruperti,  by  way  of g^tting  rid  of thc 
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Gaudentis  foedo  peregrina  ad  pulpita  eantu  225 

Prostitui  Graiaeque  apium  meruisse  coronac. 

Majorum  effigies  habeant  insig^nia  vocis  : 

Ante  pedes  Domiti  longum  tu  pone  Thyestae 

Syrma  vel  Antigones^  tu  personam  Menalippes, 

Et  de  marmoreo  citharam  suspende  colosso.  230 

Quid^  Catilina,  tuis  natalibus  atque  Cethegi 
Inveniet  quisquam  suWimius  ?     Arma  tamen  vos 
Nocturna  et  flammas  domibus  templisque  parastis, 
Ut  Braccatorum  pueri  Senonumque  minores, 

225.  peregrina  ad  pulpita']  Besides  in  his  palace.  The  poet  tcUs  hitn  to  hatiff 
Naples  (v.  219,  n.)  Suetonius  sajs  he  went  up  by  their  imagcs  his  stage  dresses  and 
through  Achaia,  and  various  parta  of  har|),  as  soldiers  hung  their  arraour  and 
Greece,  reciting  in  the  theatres  and  con-  spoils.  *  Syrma  *  was  a  train  attached  to 
tending  for  the  prizcs  at  the  Olyinpic  the  'i>alla,'  wom  by  tragic  actors,  from 
games.  He  was  highly  delighted  wlth  avptiv,  to  sweep.  Horace  refers  to  it, 
the  ftattery  of  the  Achaeans,  who  sent  A.  P.  215 :  "  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita 
him  all  the  crowns  of  the  musicians  as  if  vestem "  (where  see  note) ;  and  see  bclow 
he  were  Apollo  and  the  guardian  of  thd  xv.  30,  "quanquam  omnia  synnata  volvas." 
Muses  (says  Casaubon).  He  declared  Varius*  tragedy  of  Thyestes  is  referrcd  to 
therefore  that  the  Greeks  were  the  only  by  Horace,  C.  i.  6.  8,  "saevam  Pelopis 
pci*son8  who  had  ears,  and  w^ere  worthy  domum."  Ennius  and  Accius  each  wrote 
of  him  and  his  gcnius.  'Cantu,'  *can-  a  tragedy  on  Menalippe  the  daughter  of 
tare '  (v.  220)  mean  only  rccitation.  See  Aeolus,  after  two  tragedics  of  Euripidcs, 
Salmasius'  note  on  Suetonius  (Nero  21,  of  which  fragments  still  exist.  [Ribbcck 
Burmann's  edition)  :  "Inter  caetera  can-  has 'seupersonam  Melanippi.*]  By*mar- 
tavit  Canacem  parturientem,  Orestem  morco  colosso '  he  means  a  colossal  statue 
tnatricidam,  Oedipodem  excaecatum,  MeT'  of  ono  of  his  ancostors.  Suetonius  says 
culem  insanttm"  that  he  oi*dered  a  harp  (or  a  crown,  for 

226.  apium  meruisse  coronae.']  Parsley  the  readings  vary)  awarded  bim  on  some 
was  used  for  crowning  the  head  at  feasts,  occasion  as  a  prizo  to  bo  taken  and  placed 
as  we  see  repeatedly  in  Horacc,  as  C.  iL  by  a  statue  of  Augustus  (Nero,  c.  12),  and 
7.  24 :  for  this  reason  some  commentators  think 

tt Q  .      jt  the  statue  here  is  that  of  Augustus,  but 

n««~>..jL«,.  ««:^  ««-««--  tliat  is  against  the  contcxt.     Ncro  had  a 

Deproperare  apio  coronas  .  .        a=*i.       i/.  •     i  •        i  n  ^  i.u 

p      /        V  fy^  9 »»  stafeue  of  himself  m  his  palaco  called  the 

^.uratve  myrto  r  ^^^^  ^^^^^  (Sueton.  Nero,  c.  31),  which 

iv.  11.  3:  **est  in  horto,  Phylli,  nectendis  statue  was  120  feet  high,  but  it  was  of 

apium   coronis."     It    waa    used  for   the  bronze  [as  Pliny  states  (H.  N.  34.  c.  7),  and 

crown  of  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  and  thc  work  of  Zenodorus.     Nero  was  nlso  so 

Nemeau  giimes,  wherefore  Pindar  calls  it  silly  as  to  have  a  colossal  paiuting  mado 

Dorian  and  Corinthian,  $d\ricrt  KopivBiois  of   himself    on    canvas,   120    feet   high. 

(TcAtVoir  (Nem.  iv.    88,  B6ckh),    Awplotv  Fortunatcly  the  ugly  thing  was  soon  burnt. 

cTTfipdvwfxa  ff€\[vwv   (Isth.   ii.  16).      See  (Pliny,  H.  N.  35.  c.  7)]. 
also  Olyrap.  xiii.  32,  and  Isth.  vji.  64.   The        231.  Quidy  Cqtilinat  tuis]  Catilina  was 

Olyrapic  crown   was   of   olive,    and   the  of  the  Sergia  gens,  oni*  of  the  oldest  patri- 

Pythian    of   luurel.      Pliny    speaking   of  cian    families;    and   Cethegus,   his   chief 

parsley  says,  **  honos  ipsi  in  Achaia  coro-  companion  in  his  conspiracy,  was  of  the 

nare  victores  sacri  certaminis  Nemeac"  Comelia  gens.    A  very  complete  account 

(H.  N.  xix.  8).  pf  the  conspfrators  and  their  designs  will 

228.  Ante  pedes  Domiti']  Nero'8  name  be  found  in  Mr.  Long*s  Introduction  to 

before    his    adoption    by    his    stopfather  Cicero'8   orations    against   Catilina   (Vol. 

Clandius  was  L.   Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  III.).      [In  v.  233    Ribbcck   has  *paru- 

«nd  in  that  branch  of  the  Domitia  gcns  tis.'] 

there   wcre    many   distinguished  persons        234.   Ut  Braccatorum  pueri]  As  sons 

(see  Smith'8  Biog.  Dipt.)  whose  busts  were  of  the  Braccati  or  descendauts  of  the  Se- 

P   2 
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Ausi  quod  lieeat  tunica  punire  molesta.  235 

Sed  vigilat  Consul  vexillaque  vestra  coercet. 

Hic  novus  Arpinas,  ignobilis  et  modo  Romae 

Municipalis  Eques,  galeatum  ponit  ubique 

Praesidium  attonitis  et  in  omni  gente  laborat. 

Tantum  igitur  muros  intra  toga  contulit  illi  240 

Nominis  et  tituli,  quantum  non  Leucade,  quantum 

Thessaliae  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 

Caedibus  assiduis  gladio.     Sed  Roma  parentem, 

/         nones.     '  Minores '  is  nsed  in  this  sense  eques  living  at  Rome.     '  Galcatum/  with 

^/          hcfore  (S.  i.  14^.     Before  theformationof  their  helniets  on  ready  for  action,  as  in  i. 

the  Bcparate  province  GalHa  Narbonensi»,  169,   "  Guleatum    sero    duelli    Poenitet." 

it  appears  the   Romans  gave  the  inha-  'Attonitis' refers  to  thc  people,  who  knew 

bitants  the  name  'Braccati'  (as  they  called  nothing  of  the  rensons  for  such  measures. 

themselvefl  '  togati ')  from  their  wearing,  '  In  omni  gente  laborat '  means  '  he  cares 

like  nearly  all  othcr  nations  not  Grcek  or  for  all  peoplc'     '  Gcntes/  for  the  peoplo 

Koman,  '  braccae/  <  breeches,'  which  has  about  Rome,  is  opposed  to  the  inhabitants 

been  mentioned  before  (ii.  169,  n.).     See  of  the  city  by  Horacc  (C.  i.  2.  5)  :  "  Ter- 

Pliny,  H.N.  iii.  4.  The  Senones  were  an  an-  ruit  Urbcm,  Terruit  gentes."    (See  below, 

cient  Gallic  tribe  on  the  Seine.  (See  Long^s  xv.  10.)     [Ribbeck  has  '  monte '  for  *  gen* 

note  on  Caesar,  B.  G.  ii.  2,  and  Intr.  p.  te.'] 

22,  and  art. '  Senones,'  Dict.  Geog.)   They  240.  toga  cotUulit  illi^  '  Toga '  is  equi- 

were  among  the  Gauls  wbo  invadcd  Italy  valent  to  peace,  as  is  common.    '  Noramis 

in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  accorcling  to  et  tituli '  is  a  common  way  of  speaking, 

Livy  (v.  33,  34),  and  they  remained  in  whcre  a  general  term  is  put  first  and  a 

Umbria  till  the  Romans  destroyed  them  particular  form  of  it  follows.     The  titlo 

all  B.C  283.     Juvcnal  says  the  couspira-  was  *  pater  patriao '  (v.  243),  respecting 

tors  were  like  descendants  of  these  savages,  which   see   note  on  Horace,  C.  i.  2.  50 : 

who  only  came  to  ravage  and  destroy.  "  Hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps." 

235.  tunica  punire  molesta,']    This  has  Ciccro  was  honourcd  by  Catulus  and  Cato 

been  alluded  to  above  (i.  155),  where  the  addressing      him     as     '  parens     patriae.' 

Scholiast  says :  "  Nero  maleficos  homines  '  And  at  that  time,'  Juvenal  adds,  '  they 

teda  ct  papiro  et  cera  supervestiebat  et  sic  were  free.'     He  means  that  afterwards, 

ad  ignem  admoveri  jubebat  ut  arderent."  when   thcy  gave  it   to  Augustus  and   to 

This  is  repeated   in  the  Scholium  here:  other  emperors  after  him,  they  were  not 

"  Vestis  ex  charta  facta,  pice  ilHta  in  qua  free.     Ruperti  says  it   means  they  wero 

ignibus  poenae  addicti  ardere  solent."   Se-  frocd  from  dangcr,  whicli  dcstroys  one  of 

ueca  (Rpp.  xiv.)  speaks  of  "  illara  tnnicam  the  chief  points  of  tlie  contrast  Juvenal  is 

alimentis  ignium  et  illitam  et  intextam."  drawing  bctween  Cicero  and  Octavius.   By 

The  familiar  name  for  this  sccms  to  have  Leucade  he  means  the  l»attle  of  Actium, 

bcen  *  tunica  niolesta  /  Martial  uscs  it  (x.  which  place  was  about  thirty  miles  north 

25).  of  thc  island  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia.     Tlio 

237.  Hic    novus  ^rpinas,']     Arpinum  other  battle  refcrred  to  is  Philippi,  which 

(Arpino)  was  a  town  of  Latium  and  a  mu-  was   in  Tbrace,  but  was  included  in  the 

nicipium,  and  there  Cicero  was  bom,  b.c.  proviucc  of  Macedonia.     'Thessaliae  cam- 

106.     He  was  the  first  of  his  gens  (TuUia)  pis '  thcrcfore  is  an  inaccuracy.     The  ori- 

that  had  curule  honours,  and  was  thercfore  giqal  nainc  of  Augustus  was  U.  Octavius ; 

'  novns  homo '  and  *  ignobilis.'     After  him  but  he  dro]>ped  this  at  bis  great  uncle's 

his  fumily  became  '  nobilis.'     He  was  con-  death,  and  then  he  became  C.  Julius  Caesar 

sul  B.C.  63,  and  in  that  year  the  conspiracy  Octavianus,  to  which  the  title  of  Augustus 

of  Catilina  was  formed.    Cicero  often  al-  was  added  b.c.  27.    [In  v.  241  Ribbeck  has 

ludes  to  his  own  connexion  with  the  cques-  '  vix  Ijcucade.'] 

trian  order.     See  particularly  his  lettcr  ad  242.  Octavius  ahttulU']  The*non*  which 

Q.  Fr.  i.  1.     'Modo'   but   the  other  day  belongstothisclausenjustbesuppliodfrom 

(as   we  say),    he   was   only   a   municipal  the  preceding. 
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Roma  Patrem  Patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  monte  solebat        •  245 

Poscere  mercedes  alieno  lassus  aratro ; 

Nodosam  post  haec  frangebat  vertice  vitem, 

Si  lentus  pigra  muniret  castra  dolabra. 

Hic  tamen  et  Cimbros  et  summa  pericula  rerum 

Excipit,  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  Urbem  ;  250 

Atque  ideo,  postquam  ad  Cimbros  stragemque  volabant 

Qui  nunquam  attigerant  majora  cadavera  corvi, 

Nobilis  omatur  lauro  collega  secunda. 

215.  Arpinas  alius]     Tliis  was  C.  Ma-  reprcsentatioiisofthe 'dolnbra'ouTrajun'9 

rins,  who  was  also  bom  at  Arpinum  of  poor  column,  with  which  tlie  soldiers  are  cutting 

parents,  who  Plutarch  says  got  their  living  wood  for  intrenching.      Josephus  in  the 

by  the  labour  of  their   hands.     Jnvenal  above  chapter  spcaks  of  the  great  severity 

says,   *<solebat   Poscere  mercedes    alieno  of  the  military  discipline :  oX  rt  yiip  y6fAoi 

hissus  arutro  :"  he  worked  at  the  plough  as  wap*  avroTt  ov  Kuwora^las  fi6yop  &AX&  koI 

a  hired  labourer ;  but  all  this  declumation  ^^r^yris  ^hlyris  OayvriicoU  oX  tc  arparriyol 

has  no  historical  value.     Marius  was  in  r&y  y6fiwy  iftofitp^tpoi, 
fact  a  country  lad,  the  son  of  a  poor  |)ea-        2i9.  Hic  tamen  et  Cimhrot]    For  about 

sant  who  cultivated  his  bit  of  land,  and  be  six  years  the  Romans  were  kept  in  a  state 

would  work  with  his  father  until  he  was  of   great  alarm  by  barbarian  tribes  from 

Eummoned  by  thc  conscription  to  join  the  the  north,  araong  whom  the  Cimbri  were 

llonian  armies.     Hc  served  in  the  cavalry  the  most  important.     Marius  was  recalled 

at  the   siege  of  Nnmantia  under  Scipio  from  Africa  to  oppose  them.     In  B.o.  102, 

Africanus   Minor.     His  military  abilitics  in  his  fourth  consulship,  he  defeated  and 

raised  him  to  high  estate,  and  he  married  utterly  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Teutxincs 

a  great  lady,  Julia,  thc  aunt  of  him  who  at  Aqune   Sextiae  (Aix,  ncar  Marseille) ; 

was  afberwards  the  Dictator  C.   Cacsar.  and   m   the   foUowing  year,  being  agnin 

The  vine  switch  was  commonly  used  for  consul,  he  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulns  de- 

military   floggings ;  and  he   says  Mariua  fcated  the  Cimbri  on  a  plain  called  Campi 

had  the  switch  broken  over  his  head  if  he  Raudii,  near  VercelUie  in  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

did  his  work   lazily,  which   he   was  not  Plutarch    records  that    there  was    more 

likely  to  do.     See  note  on  vi.  479,  "liic  credit  given  to  Marins  than  to  Catnlus, 

frangit  fcrulas,"  where  thc  way  of  speaking  thongh  thc  soldicrs  of  Catulus  had  done 

is  the  same.  more  to  get  the  victory.     He  adds  that 

248.  muniret  castra  dolabra.']  Althongh  the  soldiers  were  prepared  to  prevent  his 

a  body  of '  fabri/ '  engineers/ was  attached  triumph,  if  Catulus  were  not  allowcd  to 

to  every  Roman  anny,  each  ordinary  foot  sharc  it  (Marins,  c.  27).     MariuS  had  the 

soldicr  CHrried  a  hatchet,  an  uxe,  a  saw,  a  title  of  third  founder  of  Rome  given  him 

basket,  a  mattock,  a  knife,  a  lcather  strap,  on  this  occasion.     See  x.  280,  n. 

a  chain  (see  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  13.  18:  .    2bl.  postquam  ad  Cimbros]  Thisisonly 

"  catenas  Parthus  et  Ittilum  Robur  "),  be-  a  way  of  saying  after  the  battle.  Plutarch'*s 

sides  a  stnke  for  intrencliments  and  three  description  of  the  shiughter  is  very  painful. 

dnys*  provision,  so  that  as  Josephus,  who  The  greater  part  of  the  army  was  cut  to 

gives  these  particulars  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5),  pieces  on  the  field.  Those  who  fled  to  their 

observes,  the  infantry  were  ahnost  like  bag-  camp  were   massacred   by    their   women, 

gage  mules.     *  Securis,*  the  hntehet,  was  who  strangled  their  own  children  and  then 

a  distinct  thing  from '  dolabra,*  which  was  a  hnnged  themselves  ;  and  many  of  the  men 

hntchet  on  onc  side,  but  had  a  pick  on  the  did  the  same,  or  tied  themselves  to  the 

other.     "  Forma  est  securis  sed  unica  et  honis  of  oxen  and  then  goaded  the  beasts 

simplici  acie;    pnrte  altcra  in  niucroncm  till  they  trampUd  them  to  dcath.     About 

acuminata,  quae  serviebat  maxime  muris  120,000  fell  and   60,000  were  made  pri- 

dimendis  ut  prior  illa  vallo  et  lignis  cae-  soners;  but  probably  there  is  great  exag- 

dendis."  Tbisis  what  Lipsiussnys  (Poliorc.  geration  in  the  numbers. 
i.  9,  fin.),  and  hc  adds  that  thcre  are  many 
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Plebeiae  Deciorum  animae^  plebeia  fuerunt 

Nomina :  pro  totis  legionibus  hi  tamen  et  pro  255 

Omnibus  auxiliis  atque  omni  pube  Latina 

Sufficiunt  dis  infernis  Terraeque  parenti ; 

Pluris  enim  Decii  quam  quae  servantur  ab  illis. 

Ancilla  natus  trabeam  et  diadema  Quirini 

Et  fasces  meruit,  regum  ultimus  ille  bonorum.  260 

Prodita  laxabant  portarum  claustra  tyrannis 

254.  Pleheiae  Deciorum  animae,']     The  the  other  *  socii '  (as  here),  the  coHcctive 

Decii  were,  as  Juvcnal  savs,  a    pleheian  fonnula    hcing   <socii   et  Latini/   or   its 

family,  hut  a  very  old  one,  for  at  thc  seces-  equivalent  *  socii   Latini/   where   *  et '  is 

Bion   of  the   plehs,  B.o.   494,  M.  Deciua  understdod,  as    in  '  Komani  Quiritium/ 

was  one  of  tha  deputies  sent  hy  them  to  *  Patres  conscripti.'    The  common  readin^ 

treat  with  the  senate.    P.  Decius  Mus  was  '  plcbe  Latina '  is  not  so  good  as  '  puhe, 

the  first  consul  of  the  family,  B.c.  380 ;  in  which  is  in  P.,  the  Schol.,  and  some  othor 

that  year  he  commanded  the  Roman  forces,  MSS.   [In  v.  2^  Rihbeck  has '  quam  qui.'] 

in  conjunction  with  hiscolleague, T.  Manlius  259.  Ancilla  iuitus'\  This  is  Scrvius  Tul- 

Torqnatus,  iu  the  Latin  War.     How  and  lius,  of  whom  he  says  (S.  vii.  201)  **  Servis 

why  he  devoted  himself  to  death  in  battle,  reg^a  dabunt  (fata)."      The  <  trabea '  was 

and  how  he  thereby  securetl  the  victor}'  to  a  white  toga  with  waving  stripes  of  purple 

the  Romans,  are  told  by  Livy,  viii.  9,  who  embroidered  on  it.    It  difiered  from  the 

there  gives  the  formula  of  devotion.  His  '  praetexta,'  which  had  only  a  single  border 

Bon,  who  had  the  same  name,  acted  as  his  of  purple  round  the  edges.  It  was  supposed 

fatherhad  done,  when  he  was  consul  for  to  hove  been  wom  by  the  kings.     Pliny  (H. 

the  fourth  time,  B.c.  295,  at  the  battle  of  N.  ix.  39)  says,  <*  Purpurae  usum  Iloinae 

Senlinum  against  the  Gauls  (Liv.  x.  28).  semper  fnisse  video,  scd  Romulo  in  trabea." 

His  son  also  was  consul  b.c.  279,  and  com-  '  Diadema'  was  a  band,  originally  no  doubt 

manded  in  tbe  war  against  Pyrrhus.    At  of  plain  materials,  wliich  was  wom  by  the 

the  battle  of  Asculum  it  was  giveu  out  kings  of  Rome,  and  is  found  on  busts  of 

that  he  meant  to  devote  himself  as  the  Bacchus  commonly.     It  was  afterwards 

others  had  done ;  and  to  prevent  a  panic  in  highly  omamcnted  with  gold  and  precious 

liis  own  army  Pyrrhus  gave  orders  that  he  stones.     TuUius  was  succeeded  by   Tar- 

should  be  taken  alive.      Cicero  says  he  did  quinius  Superbus,  and  so  is  not  called  tho 

devote  himself,  but  that  is  generally  be-  last  king,  but  the  last  good  king,  as  Livy 

lieved  to  be  a  mistake  (Quaest.  Tusc.  L  says   '<cum   illo  simul  justa  ac  legitima 

37;  de  Fin.  ii.  19).  rcgna  occiderunt "  (i.  48).    TuUius  is  said 

2hh,prototiitl€ffion%bus]  Tlie  formula  of  to  have  earaed  the  throne,  that  is  by  his 

devotion,  aftercallingon  theDiiMagniand  bravery  and  the  virtues  he  showed  while 

others,  finished  with  these  words:   "Pro  exercising  the  power  given  him   by  his 

re  publica  Quintium,  exercitu,  legionibus,  father-in-law  Tarquinius   Priscus  during 

auxiliis  popnli  Romani  Quiritium  legiones  his  lifetime.     Livy  gives  him  a  high  cha- 

auxiliaqne   hostium  mecum  diis  Manibus  racter  as  a  young  man :  "  Juvenis  evasit 

Tellurique  devoveo."  Juvenal  says  though  vere  indolis  regiac  "  (i.  40).     He   rclates 

they  were  plebcians  they  were  enough  for  the  stratagem  by  which  Tanaquil,  the  wife 

all  the  army  and  allies,  and  were  worth  of  Tarqninius  Priscus,  sccured  the  succes- 

more  than  thosc  they  saved^  In  the  fomiula  sion  for  her  son-in-law  (i.  41). 

'auxiliis'     included    all    the    auxiliaries.  261.  Prodita  laxabanf]     He  refers  to 

When  Juvenal  says  '  auxiliis  atque  omni  Titus  and  Tiberius  Junius  Bratus,  sons  of 

pnbe  Latina,'  he  means  by  '  auxiliis '  the  Bratus  the  first  consul,  who  wcre  in  the 

Italian  auxiliaries,  who  were  not  strictly  conspiracy  for  restoring  Tarquinius  Super- 

ralled  '  auxilia  '  but '  socii,'  until  tlie  Social  bus,  and  who  werc  scourged  and  put  to 

War,  B.C.  90,  when  by  thc  extension  of  the  dcath  by  the  sentence  and  under  tho  eyes 

Roman  *  civitas  *  to  those  states  thoy  ceased  of  their  own   father.      The   conspirators 

to  be '  socii '  and  became  a  coustituent  pnrt  met  at  sup})er  and  their  couvcrsation  was 

ofthe  Roman  people.     Previously  to  this  betrayed  by  one  of  the  slavas  to  the  con-, 

the  Latini  were  always  distinguishcd  from  suls.    Juvenal  says  they  ought  to  have 
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ExsuHbus  juvenes  ipsius  Consulis  et  quos 

M agnum  aliquid  dubia  pro  libertate  deceret, 

Quod  miraretur  cum  Coclite  Mucius  et  quae 

Imperii  fines  Tiberinum  virgo  natavit.  265 

Occulta  ad  Patres  produxit  crimina  servus 

Matronis  lugendus :  at  illos  verbera  justis 

Afiiciunt  poenis  et  legum  prima  securis. 

Malo  pater  tibi  sit  Thersites,  dummodo  tu  sis 
Aeacidae  similis  Yulcaniaque  arma  capessas,  270 

Quam  te  Thersitae  similem  producat  Achilles. 
Et  tamen,  ut  longe  repetas  longeque  revolvas 
Nomen,  ab  infami  gentem  deducis  asylo. 
Majorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum, 
Aut  pastor  fuit  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo,  275 

becn    distingnishing    themselveB    in    the  qninii,  that  his  funeral  was  celebratod  with 

strengthening  of  liberty  only  partially  es-  much  pomp ;  but  that  wliich  graced  it  most 

tablished,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of  was  the  public  mouming,  "  eo  ante  omnia 

8Uch   men  as  Horatius  Cocles  (who  de-  insignis  quia  matronae  annum  ut  parentem 

fendcd  the  bridge),  Mucius  Scaevola  (who  eum  luxerunt,  qnod  tam  acer  ultor  violatae 

put  his  liand  in  the   fire   before    King  pudicitiae  fuisset."    Taking  his  word  from 

Porscna,  haviug  vowed  with  300  others  to  this  Juvenal  says  the  slave  deserved  to  be 

kill  him),  and  Cloelia  who,  being  a  pri-  moumed  afber  fiis  dcath  by  matrons,  while 

soner    with   other    women    in    Porsena's  the  young  men  werc  justly  punished  with 

camp,  swam  across  the  Tiber,  and  escaped.  stripes  and  the  axe.    The  coutrast  through- 

Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  Livy's  narra-  out  is  between  the  slave  and  the  aristocrats. 

tive  in  his  mind  (ii.  5),  for  he  describcs  the  What  Juvcnal  says  about  the  scourge  or 

l^eople  as  gazingin  wonderat  these  youths,  axe  is  put  into  prose  by  Heinrich  thus: 

"  illos  eo  potissimum  anno,  patriam  libera-  "  at  illos  prima  lex  jnstis  pocnis  aflecit  per 

tam,  patrem  liberatorem,  consulatum  or-  verbera  et  securim."  Tliis  gives  the  raeon- 

tum  ex  domo  Junia,  Patres,  plebem,  quic-  ing.     Juvenal  says  the  blows  and  the  axe 

quid    deomm    hominumque   Komanorum  were  the    first  ordercd    by  the   '  leges,' 

csset,  iuduxisse  in  animum  ut  superbo  quon-  which  name  therefore  he  refuses  to  the 

dam  regi  tum  infesto  exsuli  proderent."  king^s  laws.    Under  the  republic  'legcs' 

The  force  of  the  imperfoct  *  laxabaut '  must  properly  were  only    such  laws  as  were 

be  attcnded  to.  passed  at  the   '  comitia    ccnturiata  '  or 

265.  Imperii  fines  Tiherinum]    Befure  '  tributa.'     Hor.  Epp.  i.  16.  41,  n. 
the  attack    of   Porsena  the  Romans  had        270.  Vulcaniaqmarmacapesacu,']  'And 

some  laud  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Til)er  handle  thearmour  of  Vulcan  ashedid.'   As 

which  llomulus  (according  to  the  story)  had  Heinrich  says,  <  similiter '  may  be  supplied 

taken  fVom  the  Veientes.     They  had  also  /rom  *  similis.'    As  to  this  armonr  wliich 

possession  of  the  hill  Janicnlum.    Porsena  Hephaestus  made  for  Achilles  at  the  in- 

drove  them  across  the  river,  and  when  the  stance  of  Thetis,  see  H.  xviii.  369,  sqq. 
war  was  finishcd  by  the  defeat  of  the        272.  JEt  tamenf  ut  longe  repetas']  *  And 

Komans,  peacc  was  givcn  on  the  condition  yet  be  what  yon  may,  trace  back  your  name 

that  the  Veientes  sliould  have  back  their  as  iar  as  youcan,  still  you  can  but  get  back 

land.     Livy  (ii.  13)  puts  the  case  favour-  to  Romulus'  asylum,'  which  Livy  says  was 

ably  for  Rome,  "  de  agro  Veientibus  resti-  the  fii-st  foundation  of  the  Roman  power : 

tuendo  impetratum ;"  on  which  Niebuhr  "  Eo  ex  finitimis  popuHs  turba  omnis  sine 

remarks  that  '*  one  caunot  retid  such  arro-  discriraine  liber  an  sen^us  emet  avida  nova- 

gant  language  without   indignation  "  (i.  mm   rcrom   profugit ;  idque   primum  ad 

5^16).  coeptam  magnitudinem  roboris  fuit "  (Livy, 

267.  Matronis  lugendut ;]    Livy  snys  of  i.  8).     Niebuhr  deuies  tluit  "  in  ancicnt 

Bmtus,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tar-  times  this  rabble  can  have  been  conceived 
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to  lin  ve  formed  any  considerable  part  of  tho  snred  of  protection,  and  tlien  left  it.   '  Re- 

popnlation,  for  the  asylum  was  a  small  en-  volvas'  has  reference  to  a  scroll  on  which  a 

closurc  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  could  man's  pedigree  might  be  written,  a  <  stem- 

only  aiford  protection  within  its  precincts  "  ma' (v.  1).    He  calb  the  Romans  'Latii 

(vol.  i.  p.  227,  note),  as  if  any  one  would  pastores '  in  S.  ii.  127.  Hc  says  the  founder 

suppose  that  men  lived  in  the  asylum  all  of  this  man's  family  may  have  been  lower 

their  days.  Hiey  took  reftige  there  till  as-  than  that. 


SATIRA  IX. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire  will  not  be  read  with  any  pleasure.  It  is  nevertheless  written  with  mnch 
power.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  two  acquaintances,  one  of  whom  has  been  making  a 
livelihood  by  the  vilest  services  reudered  to  eflTeminate  men.  His  friend  expresses 
surprise  at  his  melancholy  appearance,  which  he  explains  by  the  scautiness  of  his  wages 
and  the  hopelessness  of  his  prospects.  The  humour  and  severity  of  the  satire  consist  in 
the  gravity  of  the  man's  complaints  against  Fortune  and  against  his  (ilthy  employer, 
whom  he  upbraids  with  meanness  and  reproachfully  reminds  of  the  great  services  he  had 
rcndered  him,  particularly  ingetting  him  children,  which  he  was  uuable  to  get  for  himself. 
The  character  of  injured  innocence  and  unrequited  industry  which  the  man  acts  throngh- 
out,  and  the  affccted  seriousness  of  tlie  friend's  sympathy  and  counsel,  are  sufficiently 
amusing.  But  the  subject  ib  disgusting,  and  only  the  surpassing  iniquity  of  the  age 
could  have  justifled  the  author  to  himself  for  devoting  another  satire  to  it.  I  have  given 
no  argument. 

SciuE  velim  quare  toties  mihi,  Naevole,  tristis 

Occurras  fronte  obducta  ceu  Marsya  victus. 

Quid  tibi  cum  vultu  qualem  deprensus  habebat 

BAVoIa^  dum  Rhodopes  uda  terit  inguina  barba  ? 

Nos  colaphum  incutimus  lambenti  crustula  servo.  5 

Non  erat  hac  facie  miserabilior  Crepcreius 

Pollio,  qui  triplicem  usuram  praestare  paratus 

Circuit  et  fatuos  non  invenit.     Unde  repente 

Tot  rugae  ?  certe  modico  contentus  agebas 

2.  fronte  ohdncfa  ceu  Maraya  victus.^  **  Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya, 

Horaoe  (Epod.  xiii.  5)  has  "  obductn  solva-  qui  se 

tur  ftx>nte  senectus."    Marsyas   was  ac-  Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  mi- 

cording  to  the  common  story  a  Phrygian  noris." 
shepherd,  who  having  got  possession   of 

Athene*8  flute  challenged  ApoIIo  to  a  mu-  5.  Nos  colaphum  incutimus']    This  verse 

sical  contest.     The  victory  was  adjudged  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.   I  have  no  doubt 

to  Apollo,  who  flaved  his  adversary  alive.  it  is  spurious,  and  so  Heinrich  judges.     It 

llie  allusion  here  is  to  a  statue  of  Marsyas  is  ns  old  as  the  Scholiast ;  but  it  is  evi- 

with  a  very  pitcous  face  which  was  in  the  dcntly  the  work  of  a  reader,  and  has  got  in 

forum.   To  this  Horace  rcfers  (S.  i.  6. 120,  from  the  margin.     [Ribbeck  omits  it.] 

&c.,  and  the  note) :  6.  Creperetus  Pollio,]    PolHo  is   men- 
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Vernam  equltem,  conviva  joco  mordente  faeetus  lo 

£t  salibus  vehemens  intra  pomeria  natis. 

Omnia  nunc  contra;  vultus  gravis,  horrida  siccae 

Silva  comae^  nullus  tota  nitor  in  cute^  qualem 

Bruttia  praestabat  calidi  tibi  fascia  visci^ 

Sed  fruticante  pilo  neglecta  et  squalida  crura.  15 

Quid  macies  aegri  veteris,  quem  tempore  longo 

Torret  quarta  dies  olimque  domestica  febris  ? 

Deprendas  animi  tormcnta  latentis  in  aegro 

Corpore,  deprendas  et  gaudia :  sumit  utrumque 

Inde  habitum  facies.     Igitur  flexisse  videris  20 

Propositum  et  vitae  contrarius  ire  priori. 

Nuper  enim,  ut  repeto,  fanum  Isidis  et  Ganymeden, 

tioned  below  (xi.  43),  if  it  be  the  same.   He  wall  wliich  onght  to  liave  been  lefb  freo 

18  here  reprcsented  ns  going  about  to  the  from   baildings.     But   it  was   not  so  in 

money-lenders  offcring  to  give  thrice  the  later  times^ 

nsual  interest  aiid  not  finding  any  oue  fool         14.  Bruttia  praeHahaf]   He  says  that 

enough  to  tmst  him.    The  legal  rate  of  he  has  no  longer  that  fine  complexion 

interest  was  twelve  per  ceut.  per  annum,  or  which  he  used  to  get  by  applying  ronge  or 

(as  it  was  paid  monthly)  one  per  ceut.  per  somcthingof  that  sort  to  his  face.    'Fascia' 

mensem,  but  more  was  often  taken.    See  is  a  bandage,  and  '  viscum '  is  some  sort ' 

note  on    Hor.  S.  i.  2.  14 :  "  Quinas   hic  of  gummy  substnnce,  such  as  face  washes 

capiti  mercedes  exsecat."   See  Niebuhr  Hii.  or  dyes  were  mixed  with.     *Bruttia'  be- 

57),  who  says  that  tho  Romans  got  this  longs  properly  to  the  gum  or  whatever  it 

rate  of  interest  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  was.     Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  11)  says  coagnU- 

was  not  estiiblished  till  the  time  of  Sulla.  tcd  pitch  was  called  *  Bruttin ;'   that  this 

10.  Vernam  equitem,']   *  Verna '  is  here  sort  was  mnch  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 

nsed  in  the  sense  of  *  scurra,'  a  parasito  and  and  that  it  had  a  rcd  tinge  (xxiv.  7).    The 

buffoon.    See  the  words  *  vemilis,'  *  verni-  name  was  from  the  Bruttii  in  the  south  of 

litas,'  in  Forcellini.    Martial,  addressing  a  Italy,  where  it  was  got.     He  says  the  man 

man  of  this  sort,  says  (i.  42)  :  had  a  forest  of  dry  hair  on  his  head  and  a 

"  Urbanu»  tibi,  C«ecili,  vidms  :  '\f^^f  **  ^"  ""•  '"5  ^'^i  .  wi..f 

xr  1       •!  •        •  1         o  »»         16»  Qttid  macies  aegn  vetensA  •  Wuat 

Rupcrti  says  the  man  was  son  of  an  eques  who  at  lcngth  is  bnrning  with  a  quartan, 

by  a  slave  in  his  family,  bccause  Martial  and  with  fevcr  which  has  made  him  long 

spcaks  of  <  equitibus  verais '  begotten  on  its  home  ? '  like  a  man  recovering  from  a 

slave  girls  (i.  85).     Juvenal  means  that  fever,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  recovery. 

the  man  was  of  equestrinn  family  thongh  (See  noto  on  S.  iv.  57 :  « jam  quartanara 

he  had  not  an  equestrian  fortune,  and  that  sperantibus    aegris.")     'Aegri  veteris'   is 

he  wns  in  the  habit  of  lctting  out  his  wit  like  *  mollis  avams'  (below,  v.  38),  'veteres 

for  the  price  of  a  dinner,  which  was  the  cnecos '  (vii.  170),  *  nobilis  indocti  *  (viii. 

wages  of  a  '  scurra.'     His  humour  was  of  49),  'plurimus  aeger'   (iii.   232),    'dubii 

the  home-bred  kind,  it  had  the  stamp  of  aegri'  (xiii.  124),  'nocentibus  aegris'  (ib. 

city  refinement   upon   it;    like   HorAce's  234).  Both  are  adjectives :  themanissick 

Mnenins,  of  whora  he  says  (Epp.  i.  15.  26,  aud  he  is  also  old.     *  Olim  *  for  a  long  con- 

sqq.)  :  tinuous  time  is  used  before,  vi.  346. 

Fortiturabsumptisurbanus^pithaberi,     P^^^  °"'>'  *°  *'"«  <>•*'  '•»"'«•   ~'T""'    *^ 

^'teli^re''t"^''  "°"  '''"  **''°'"  "'""^''^        22.  Nuper  enim.  ,t  repelo,^  'Bepeto' 

mcans  *  1  remember.'  •  Nuper  *  does  not 
The  *  pomerium,'  as  Livy  dcscribcs  it  (i.  always  mean  that  which  was  very  lately, 
4^1),  was  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  city    bnt  in  former  years.    Hor.  Epod.  ix.  7 : 
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Pacisj  et  advectae  secreta  palatia  MatFis^ 
Et  Cererem  (nam  quo  non  prostat  femina  templo  ?) 
Notior  Aufidio  moechus  celebrare  solebas^  25 

Quodque  taces^  ipsos  etiam  inclinare  maritos. 

Utile  et  hoc  multis  vitae  genus ;  at  mihi  nullum 
Inde  operae  pretium.     Pingues  aliquando  lacemas^ 
Munimenta  togae,  duri  crassique  coloris, 
Et  male  percussas  textoris  pectine  Galli  30 

Accipimus,  tenue  argentum  venaeque  secundae. 
Fata  regunt  homines ;  fatum  est  et  partibus  illis 
Quas  sinus  abscondit.     Nam  si  tibi  sidera  cessant, 
Nil  faciet  longi  mensura  incognita  nervi, 
Quamvis  te  nudum  spumanti  Virro  labello  35 

Viderit  et  blandae  assidue  densaeque  tabellae 
SoIIicitent ;  avro^  ycLp  €<}>€\k€tcu  avBpa  KLvaiBo^, 
Quod  tamen  ulterius  monstrum  quam  mollis  avarus  ? 
''  Haec  tribui,  deinde  illa  dedi,  mox  plura  tulisti  -/' 


"Ut  nnper,  actns  cnm  freto  Neptnnins  See  S.  viii.  145.    Martial  sends  a  friend  a 

Dux  fugit  nstis  navibus,"  cloak  which  be  calls  "  Sequanicae  pingucm 

textricis  alnmnam"  (iv.  19).     Elsowbcre 

wbere  *  nuper  *  means  six  years  bcforc.  he  says  to  a  ricb  fnend,  "Te  Cadmea  Tyros, 

24.  quo  non  prostaf]  See  note  on  S.  vi.  me  pingnis  Gullia  vestit."     *  Pecten '  wns 

489 :    *'  Aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria  a  comb,  tbe  teetb  of  wbich  were  insertcd 

lenae."     Tliere  were  statues  of  Gauymedes  between  the  tbreads  of  tbe  warp  to  fort-e 

in  the  temples  of  Jnpiter,  wbicb  are  meant  tbe  tbreads  of  tbo  woof  close  togetber 

bero.     The  temple  of  Pax,  whicb  gave  its  (sce  Dict.  Ant.,  'Tela').    For  tbis  insertion 

name  to  tbe  fourtb  region  of  tbe  city,  was  of  tbe    '  pectcn '    <  percntere '   was    tbe 

built  by  Vespasian  nfter  the  destruction  of  tocbnical  term.     [Ribbeck  omits  v.  29.] 

Jemsalem  in  wbat  was  previonsly  called  33.  si  tibi  gidera  cessant,']  If  your  stars 

the  Sacra  Via.    Tbe  temple  of  Cybele  be  are  not  lucky,  if  tbey  are  oebindhand  as 

calls  '  palatia.'    It  was  on  Mons  Palatinus.  we  sometimes  say.     He  moralixes  on  his 

See  note  ou  S.  ii.  111  and  iii.  137»  wbere  own  ill  luck.    Tbe  wbole  of  tbe  front  folds 

the  reason  of  her  being  callod  '  advectae,'  of  the  toga  was  callcd  *  sinus,'  tbough  it 

imported,   is   explaincd.     Aufldius    must  generally  was  npplied  to  tbe  part  tbat  went 

bave    been     some    notorions    profligate.  over  tbe  breast. 

'Celebrare'  is  •tofrequent.'    P.  bas  *scele-  37.  avrhs  yhp  ^^^Xirerai]  Tbis  is  a  pa- 

rare/   which  Jabn   [and    Ribbcck]   have  rody  of  Homer  (Odyss.  xvL  294) :  ahrhs 

taken  into  the  text.     Heinrich  says  it  is  a  yiip  i^iXKtrai    Mpa    a-lBripos,   tbe    very 

good  word,  but  not  suited  to  this  place.  sigbt  of  steel  draws  tbe  soldier  to  it.    It  is 

*  Inclinare '   is  used  in  an  obscene  sense  a  provcrbial  way  of  speaking,  and  occurs 

here  and  x.  224.  again  in  tbe  Odyssey  (xix.  13). 

27.    UtiU  et    hoc  tnuUis']     Tbe    man  38.  mollis  avarus  ?]  *  An  effeminatc  if 

answers  that   tbis  filtby   trude   bad   not  bc  be  a  miser.'     Sec  nbove,  v.  16,  n.     He 

})een   profitable  to  him :    tbat   wbile  bis  complains  how  his  mnster  calculated  tbe 

master,  Yirro,  bad  exactcil  from  him  bis  cost,   bow  much  he  bad  given  bim,  nnd 

full  amouut  of  labour,  be  sometimes  got  a  bow  mucb  hehnd  done  for  it.    '  An  facile' 

coarse  cloak   of  bad  mnterial,   like   base  &c.  is  bis  reply.     Tbe  cxpression  *  ponatnr 

metal,  as  a  prcsent  for  bis  pains,  and  that  calcnlus '  is  takcn  from  placing  stones  in 

was  all.    As  to  *  lacenia  '  see  i.  27,  n.,  and  tbe  *  abacus ;'  wbicb  mode  of  calculating 

Persins  i.  64.     Coarse  textures,  it  appears,  is   expluineil  witb  an  engraving  in  Dict» 

were  imported  from  some  parts  of  Gallia.  Aut.,  art.  'Abacns.'    Tbcre  were  'calcnla- 
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Computat  ac  ceyet.     '^  Ponatur  calculus^  adsint  40 

Cum  tabula  pueri :  numera :  sestertia  quinque 
Omnibus  in  rebus :  numerentur  deinde  labores/' 
An  facile  et  pronum  est  ag^ere  intra  viscera  penem 
Legitimum,  atque  illic  hestemae  occurrere  coenae  ? 
Servus  erit  minus  ille  miser  qui  foderit  agrum  45 

Quam  dominum.     Sed  tu  sane  tenerum  et  puerum  te 
Et  piJchrum  et  dignum  cyatho  caeloque  putabas« 
Vos  humili  asseculae^  vos  indulgebitis  unquam 
Cultori,  jam  nec  morbo  donare  parati  ? 
En  cui  tu  viridem  umbellam,  cui  succina  mittas  50 

Grandia^  natalis  quoties  redit  aut  madidum  ver 
Incipit,  et  strata  positus  longaque  cathedra 
Munera  femineis  tractat  secreta  Kalendis  I 

tores,'  accountanU,  in  lorge  establishments  nostram  non  cadcret :  nam  misercri,  invi- 

to  bclp  tbe  '  procorator/  wbo  was  tbe  bead  dere,  gestire,  laetari,  bocc  omnia  morbos 

manogcr  of  tbe  propcrty,  and  tbc  '  dis-  Graeci  appellant  motus  animi  rationi  non 

])cn8ator/  wbo  was  stcward  of  tbe  house-  obt^mperantcs ;    nos    autem    hos  eosdem 

hold.  motus  coucitati  animi  recte  ut  opinor  per- 

46.  Sed  iu  sane]  Tbis  is  also  to  bis  mas-  turbationes  dixerimus  :  morbos  autcm  non 

ter.     "  But  you  thougbt  yourself  a  Gany-  satis  usitate  j"   on   whicb  Gronovius  ob- 

mede  wbose  favours  are  enough  witbont  serves  "  |)0stea  usitatius  factum  "  (on  Scn. 

paymcnt.      How   mucb    would    you  and  de  Bcn.  i.  14,  "  morbo  suo  morem  gessit," 

your  liko  give  to  a  client  wbo  will  give  a  long  note  wbicb  enters  largcly  into  tbe 

notbing  evcn  to  him   who  ministers  to  use  of  tbis  word).     '  Jam '  is  used  for  cm- 

your  jMssions  ?"    Tbe  full  form 'assccula'  pbasis  as  tbe  Greeks  used  8^.    [Kibbcck 

(assecla)  is  only  nsed  here,  unless  it  be  tbe  omits  w.  48,  49.] 

true  reading  in  Cic.  pro  P.  Sestio,  c  64.         50.  S»  cui  fu  mridem]  Tliis  is  a  burst 

It  bas  tbe  same  root  as  '  sequor,'   and  of  scom  connected  witb  vv.  46,  47.    "  Sce 

ineans  a  follower.    '  Cultor '  bas  tbe  same  (says  tbe  man)  a  delicatc  creature  to  whom 

mcaning.     '  Morlx) '  is  bis  lust,  aud  is  put  you  may  scnd  presents  on  his  birtbday  or 

for  tbe  man  wbo  8«n'es  bis  lust.     Juvenal  on  tbe  Kalends  of  Marcb."     '  Tu '  is  any 

bas  "  qui  vultu  morbum  incessuque  fate-  one  wbo  wants  to  use  bim.     He  speaks  of 

tur  "  (ii.  17,  wbere  see  note),  nnd  "  morbo  ViiTons  if  be  were  a  woman.    Roman  wo- 

pallet  utroque"   (ii.  50),   wbere  corrupt  men,  like  tbe  Greck,  used  parnsols  very 

])assion8  are  meant,  as  in  Horace,  C.  i.  37.  commonly,  carried  usually,  but  not  always, 

9 :    "  Contaminato    cum    groge  turpium  by  a  slave  as  in  the  East  (soe  Dict.  Ant.). 

Morbo  vironmi."     Seneca  (£p.  83),  spcak-  As  to  '  succina '  see  vi.  573,  n. ;  and  as  to 

ing  of   drunkenness,   says  in  tbat  statc  '  calbedra  *  see  i.  65,  n.     Wliat  be  calls 

"impudicus  morbum  confitetur  ac  publi-  'femineis  Kalendis'  wcre  the  Kalends  of 

cat,"  and  Catullus  says  (C.  Ivii.  quoted  by  Marcb  wben  the  Maternalia  were  beld,  a 

Mitscberlicb  on  Hor.  I.  c.):  feast  nt  wbicb   womcn  received  prcsents 

,.  o.  I  ,  ...         1,.     •       j.  froni  tbeir  bnsbands  (soe  note  on  Hor.  C. 

•' Pulclire  convcnit  .mprobi»  c.naed.s  ;„    g ._   ..  jj^rtii»  coclel»  quid  aga.n  Ko- 

Ma,nurrae  path.coquo  Cacsanque  -  ,^„^j,  „)     ,j,^^  ^SS.  with  one  «ccptiou 

Morbos.  panter,  gcneU.  alnqne.  ,,^^^  . /^^^^ ,  ^^    53)^  ^„,1  Hein.ich  bas 

Tlie  word  does  not  appear  to  bave  been  tbat  readiug  and  defends    it.     I    tbink 

used   in   tbis  scnsc  generally  in  Cicero*8  '  tractat,*  wbicb  is  in  a  Paris  MS.  of  tbe 

time,  for  be  says  (Tusc.  Qu.  iii.  4)  :  "  Num  nintb  century  and  in  Servius*  qnotation  of 

#'eliquac  qnoque  perturbationes  unimi,  for-  tbis  verse  on  Acn.  viii.  638,  is  tbe  rigbt 

midines,  libidines,  ii-acundiae  ?  bacc  enim  word.     Tbe  pcrson  rcprcsentcd  is  tbe  man 

fcre    sunt    ejusniodi    quae    Giticci    vdB-n  counting  over  all  his  private  presents  as  a 

appcllant ;  ego  potcram  morbos,  et  id  ver-  woman  would  do,  rcclining  in  a  woman^s 

bum  esset  c  verbo ;  sod  in  consuctudincm  '  catbcdra.' 
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Dic,  passer,  cui  tot  montes,  tot  praedia  servas 
Appula^  tot  milvos  intra  tua  pascua  lassos  ?  55 

Te  Trifolinus  ager  fecundis  vitibus  implet 
Suspectumque  jugum  Cumis  et  Gaurus  inanis. 
Nam  quis  plura  linit  victuro  dolia  musto  ? 
Quantum  erat  exhausti  lumbos  donare  clientis 
Jugeribus  paucis  ?  meliusne  hic  rusticus  infans,  60 

Cum  matre  et  casulis  et  collusore  catello, 

54.  Dic^ paaseTtCui  totmonteM,']  'Pusser/  donbtful.     It  may  mean,  as  Mr.  Loug  lias 

like  tlie  Qreek  <rrpov06st  is  osed  (here  only)  suggested  to  me,  tbat  be  bad  got  all  tbe 

for  an  impure  pcrson.   Sparrows  were  pro-  wiue  of  Gaurus  and  tbere  was  none  lefb. 

verbial.  Pliny  says  of  tbem,  "  Passcri  mini-  Atbenaeus  (i.  p.  26,  quoted  by  Heinricb) 

muin  vitae,  cuiuilacita8par"(H.  N.  X.  36),  says   tbe  vine  land  of   Oaurus  was   ical 

and  Cicero,  speaking  of  sensual  pleasure,  6\iyof  ira)   KdWurrof.      Heinricb,  tbere- 

snys,  **  voluptas  quae  passeribus  nota  est  fore,  explains  *  inanis '  by  '  minus  uber,  in- 

oinnibus  a  nobis  intelligi  non  potest  ?*'  (De  fecundus.'     Tbe  Scboliast  says  it  meims 

Fiu.  ii.  23.)     Tbis  mau,  still  abusing  bis  *nuper  exbaustus  transact<o  vindemiarum 

miserly  master,  asks  wboin  be  is  keeping  .  tempore/  or  else  tbat  tbe  place  was  empty 

bis  birge  property    for  ?    so   many  bills  of  all  trees  but  vines.     Otbers  take  it  to 

clotbed   witb  viues,  such  hirge  farms  iu  mean  that  tbe  mountain  was  boUow,  being 

Apulia,  pastures  so  wide  tbat  it   would  an  extinct  volcano.     I  tbink  the  general 

weary  a  bawk's  wing  to  fly  over  tbem.  cbaracter  of  tbe  mountain  is  expressed,  and 

Forcellini  says  tbat  Trifolium  was  a  bill  tbat  it  was  bare  except  wben  tlie  vine« 

in  Campania,  near  Naples.     I  do  not  know  were  out.    Tbe  *  dolium '  was  a  birge  ves- 

bis    autbority.     Martial   puts    tbis  wine  sel  in  wbicb  new  wine  (mustum)  was  put 

low :  to  ferment,  aud  from  wbicb,  if  iiitended 

« -KT  .  .  -  .  m_i«  1.         for  keeping,  it  was  afterwards  drawn  off 

"Non_8um    de    primo,  fateor,  Tnfohna    .   .     ,,^  i^,i„.»  «,  ««^«1.«^«'    ThU  ;» 


Lyaco, 


into  tlie  '  cadus '  or  *  ampbora.'     Tbis  is 

xjjnw,                    .....         ,9  Bufficiently  well  known,  but  Ruperti  savs 

luter  vina  tamen  septima  vitis  cro  « j  i-         i        »•  -j          _,     _/^         • 

/  —   iiAN  "dolta,  cados:  itnt^,  eorum  cortioem  pioe 

^^xiii.  114;,  ^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^  oblinit."     Tbe  '  dolium ' 

and  Qalen  (Atbcn.  i.  24s  quoted  on  tbis  bad  no  oork  or  bung ;    it  was  an  open 

passage  of  Martial  by  Famabius,  wbo  says  vessel  of  clay,  tlie  outside  of  wbicb  was 

tbat  Trifoliuin  was  near  Siuuessa)  gives  smeorcd  witb  a  coat  of  pitcb.     'Victuro' 

tbis  wine  tbc    saine    rank.     Pliny  ranks  means  that  the  wine  was  of  tbe  best  sort 

it    among    plebeian    wiues :     *'  (^impania  and  would  be  kept   long  before  it   was 

nuper  excitavit  novis  nominibus  auctorita-  drunk.     Tlie  wine   Horace  drew  on   tbe 

tein,  sive  cura  sive  casu ;   ad  quartum  a  anniversary  of  bis  escape  from  tbc  fall  of  a 

Neapoli  lapidem  Trebellicis,  juxta  Capuam  tree  was  upwards  of  forty  yeers  old  (see 

Caalinis  et  in  suo  agro  Trebulanis ;  alio-  note  on  C.  iii.  8.  12). 

qni  semper  iutcr  plebeia  et  Trifolinis  glori-  58.  Nam  quia  plura  Jinif]   Tbis  is  equi- 

ata "  (H.  N.  xiv.6),  wbere  tbe  commentators  valent  to  asking  <'wbo  bas  so  mucb  or 

do  not  agree  wbetber  *  Trifolinis  *   is  tbe  sucb  good  wine  m  you  ?  " 

name  of  a  place  or  of  a  particulur  kind  of  60.  meliusne  hic  rusticus  tn/*anjr,]    He 

grape,   but   Juvenars  words  decide  tbat  asks  if  bis  maKter  would  do  well  to  ieave 

point.     Tbe  range  of  bills  looked  up  to  by  sucb  aud  8ucb  a  farm  (wbich  be  describes 

Cumae    is   tbat   wbicb   lay   between   tbe  by  its  inmates,  a  boy,  bis  motber,  and  bis 

Pblegraei  Campi  and  tbe  Sinus  Cumanus.  dog,  togetber  with  the  buts  on  the  estate) 

Ueinricb  tbinks  tbe  true  reading  is  *  sub-  as  a  legacy  to  bis  friend  tbe  prieat  ratber 

jectum  '  in  the  sense  of  *  vicinum,'  quoting  than  to  himself  who  bad   exbausted  bis 

Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  9)  :    **  subjecti  campi."  strength  in  bis  service  ?      *  Cymbala  pul- 

I  think  Juvenalwould  bavesaid  *viciiiuiu'  santis'  sufficiently  describes  tbe  friend  to 

if  tbat  was  bis  meaning.     Mons   Gaurus  be  a  priest  of  Cybele,  sucb  as  Peribomius 

(Monte  Barbaro)  is  about  tbree  miles  from  (S.  ii.  16,  n.).     Tbis  man  was  of  tbe  saine 

Cumae,  and  bore  vines  equal  to  alinost  any  kind  witli  bim  wbo  lay  drunk  with  his 

in  Campania.     Tbe  meaniug  of  *  inanis  *  is  drum  by  bis  sidc  in  S.  viii.  176. 
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Cymbala  pulsantis  legatum  (iet  amici  ? 
"  Improbus  es  quum  poscis/^  ait.     Sed  peusio  elamat^ 
Posce ;  sed  appellat  puer  unicus,  ut  Polyphemi 
Lata  acies^  per  quam  sollers  evasit  Ulixes.  65 

Alter  emendus  erit,  namque  hic  non  sufficit :  ambo 
Pascendi.     Quid  agam  bruma  spirante  ?  quid,  oro, 
Quid  dicam  scapulis  puerorum  Aquilone  Decembri 
Et  pedibus?  "  Durate  atque  exspectate  cicadas?^^ 
Verum,  ut  dissimules,  ut  mittas  cetera,  quanto  70 

•  Metiris  pretio  quod  ni  tibi  deditus  essem 
Devotusque  cliens,  uxor  tua  virgo  maneret  ? 
Scis  certe  quibus  ista  modis^  quam  saepe  rogaris, 
Et  quae  pollicitus.     Fugientem  saepe  puellam 
Amplexu  rapui :  tabulas  quoque  ruperat  et  jam  75 

Signabat.     Tota  vix  hoc  ego  nocte  redemi, 
Te  plorante  foris.     Testis  mihi  lectulus  et  tu, 
Ad  quem  pervenit  lecti  sonus  et  dominae  vox. 

63.  Improbus  es  quumposci»,!  *  Impro-  and  tlien  feed  and  clothe  two  instead  of 

bus '   is   here    importunHte   aud    withoat  one ;  then  what  is  he  to  say  to  them  whcn 

shame,  as  iu  S.  iv.  106.     It  sometimes  is  the  winter  winds  begiu  to  blow  and  thcir 

used  for  '  persevering '  in  a  good  sense,  as  shoulders  and  fect  nre  bare  ?  must  he  tell 

in  Virg.  Qeorg.  i.  14S  :  "  labor  omnia  vicit  them  to  bear  it  as  they  could,  and  wait  for 

Improbus."    *  Pensio  *  means  here  bouse-  the  retum  of  the  *  cicada/  that  is  till  the 

rent.     It  is  used  for  any  periodical  pay-  warm  weather  comes  bock  ?     <  Decembri ' 

ment,  as  rent,  interest,  &c.    He  savs  his  is  an  adjcctive,  as  Horace  uses  it,  S.  iL  7. 

necessities  bid  hira,  with  a  voice   louder  4 :  "  libertate  Decembri." 

than    the    Cyclops',    osk     for    payment.  70.   Verum,  ut  dissimules,]    "Suppose 

'  Polyphemi  lata  acies'  means  Polypbemus  that  you  say  nothing  aboutand  poss  by  my 

with  his  big  eye.    Horace  has  several  such  other  services,  at  how  much  do  you  esti- 

phrases.     See  note  on  S.  i.  2.  32 :  <*  seu-  mate  this  ?"     He  then  goes  on  to  say  thnt 

tcntia  dia  Catonis."    '  Crispi  jucunda  se-  bnt  for  him  his  master^s  wife  would  have 

noctus '   (S.   iv.   81)   is  the  same  sort  of  left  him  in  disgust  and  he  would  have  been 

ezpression.     <  Per  qnnni '  means  '  by  put-  childless.     '  Ista '  means  thnt  request  of 

ting  out  which.'     The  roaring  of  tbe  Cy-  yours.     *  Saepe '  belongs   to   '  fugientcm/ 

clops  was  terrible.  and  means  that  she  had  rcpeatedly  nvoide<l 

<.  ni  .  .  n..  i.        her  hasbnnd.     '  Puella '  is  used  for  a  wife, 

"  Clamorem  mimensum  toUit,  quo  pontus    „„  ;„  ««««^  n  :::   i>i   m    <«v  • 

.  '  ^       «^  as  m  Horace,  U.  ni.  14.  10:  "Vos,  opuen, 

Contremucre  undoe,  penitusque  exterrita    ,  j^^»    *  »  /^p7q\^J° 4.^^^ _    *         * 
.  i^ii„_  ^     ^  dommae    (v.  78)  m  the  same  sense,  see 

Ti.  r  •         .  ...   X'.  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  12.  13.     He  says  the 

Itahae,  curvisque  immugiit  iEtna  cavcr-     _  _^„   ,    , ^    ^  ^  4.    u    ^x.  t, 

.,,  ^  ^  woman  had  gone  so  rar  as  to  break  her 

^^  '  marriage  tablets  (S.  ii.  119,  n.:  "  Signatae 

This  is  Virgirs  description  (Aen.  iii.  672,  tabuloe"),  and  was  on  the  point  of  signing 

sqq.)   imitated    from   Homer  (Odyss.   ix.  others,  that  is  she  lind  divorced  hcr  hus- 

395).     The    interpretation   of  F.   Didot,  band  for  inability  to  dischnrge  a  husband*s 

quoted  with  approval  by  Ruperti,  is  too  duty,  and  was  on  the  point  of  marrving 

absurd  to  be  repeated.     A  great  deal  of  another  man.     [Ribbeck  has  removea  vv. 

nonsense  has  been  written  about  Polyphe-  79,  80  from  the  text,  and  placed  them  at 

mns'  eye,  which  they  whochoose  mny  read  the  bottom  of  his  poge  with  the  reading 

in  Holyday's  uote.  '  servavit,'  which  Jahn  also  has.     In  v.  83 

.    67.  Quid  agam  hruma  spirante  /]    He  Ribbeck  has  *  quod  *  in  place  of '  vel.' j 

says  he  shall  have  to  bny  another  slave. 
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Instabile  ac  dirimi  coeptum  et  jam  paene  Bolutum 
CoDJugium  in  multis  domibus  servabit  adulter.  80 

Quo  te  cireiunagas  ?  quae  prima  aut  ultima  ponas  ? 
Nulliun  ergo  meritum  est,  ingrate  ac  perfide,  nuUum, 
Quod  tibi  filiolus  vel  filia  nascitur  ex  me  ? 
Tollis  enim  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudes 
Argumenta  viri.     Foribus  suspende  coronas,  85 

Jam  pater  es  :  dedimus  quod  fi^mae  opponere  possis ; 
Jura  parentis  habes,  propter  me  scriberis  heres, 
Legatum  omne  capis,  nec  non  et  dulce  caducum. 
Commoda  praeterea  jungentur  multa  caducis 
Si  numerum,  si  tres  implevero. — Justa  doloris,  90 

Naevole,  causa  tui.     Contra  tamen  ille  quid  affert  ? — • 
Negligit  atque  alium  bipedem  sibi  quaerit  asellum. 

81.  Quo  te  circumagcu  T]   He  asks  his  take  a  legocy  without  ibrfeiting  half,  aml 

master  which  way  he  will  turn  (for  an  an-  moreover  could  take  a  <  caducum '  forfeitcd 

swcr),  how  he  willarrange  hisai^ument  in  by  any  other  'hercs'  or  lcgatec.    The  'jns 

rcply  ?     '  Quae  prima  aut  ultima  pouas '  trium    liberomm '   applied  to  those    who 

Heinrich  says  is  taken  fh)m  the  arrange-  had  three  children  living  at  Uome,  and  ex- 

ment  of  the  '  calculi '  at  dranghts  or  some  empted  them  from  the  office  of  tutor  or 

Buch  gamc.  curator.     In  the  clection  of  magistrates  ho 

84.  Tollia  enim]   **  For  yon  rear  them  who  had  most  children  had  a  claim  on  that 

(tho  children  I  beget)  and  are  pleased  to  account  to  be  preferred  to  one  who  had 

publish   in  the  news  the  proofs  of  your  fewer>  and  so  in  theallotmentofprovinces. 

manhood."     Births  and  deaths  were  pnb-  Likewise  a  candidate  for  office  who  was 

lishcd  in  the  uews,  as  with  ns  (see  S.  ii.  nnder  the  legal  age  was  allowed  one  year 

136).    As  to  '  tollere '  see  S.  vi.  38,  n.   He  for  each  child  if  he  had  thrcc  or  more.   All 

tells  him  he  may  hang  flowers  before  his  thcse  advautagcs  the  man  says  he  can  se- 

door  in  rejoicing  for  the  birth  of  a  child :  cure  his  master  whcn  he  shall  liave  got  him 

the  practice  therefore  was  not  confined  to  three  children  (Aul.  Gell.  ii.  15,  Conradi*s 

weddings.    See  vi.  51 :  "  Nccte  coronam  notc).    Martial  not  having  thrce  children 

Postibus  et  densos  pcr  limina  tende  corym-  by  his  wife  prayed  Domitian  to  give  him 

bos."  *ju8  trium  liberorum'  and  got  it,  where- 

86.  Jam  pater  es :]   By  the  Lex  Julia  npon  hc  put  away  his  wifc,  or  wrote  as  if 

ct    Papia    Poppaea  (Dict.   Ant.,   '  Juliae  he  mcant  to  do  so  : 

T^ ').  which  wa»  a  lnw  giving  cerWn  ,.  jj          „     ., .  .     4^^,^         „y 

jdvantage»  to  mamed  pe™>n8.  a  man  who  Mu«iruin  pretium  dedit  m^rum 

liad  no  childrcn  (orbus),  if  he  was  above  «  ,  •      *.  ^t.      v  i  i :«  „*««. 

4.       .     »  jj-i.  ij       1  Solus  qni  poterat.     Valebis,  uxor : 

twenty-five  and  under  sixty,  could  only  ^r      j  u  ^a^    •  •  «^  :-    «,..«.,,»» 

4.  u^  iT  i^   r        «u       ri     >         .1      i.       »  Non  debet  dommi  perire  munus. 
take  half  of  an  *  hemlitas     or  •  legatum.  ^  /..  go  \ 

The  rest  became  *caducum,'  and  fell  to  .  '      '' 

the  *  hercdes '  or  *  legati '  nnder  the  will  Pliny  the  Youngcr  got  the  samc  privilege 

who  had  children,  under  certain  limitations  granted  him  by  Trajan,  for  which  hc  wrote 

of  consanguinity.     Failing  any  such  claim-  the  emperor  a   letter  of  earncst  thanks 

ants  the  money  went  to  thepublic  trea-  (x.  2). 

sury  (aerarium)  (Dict.  Ant.,  *  Bona  caduca').         90.  Jusla  doloria,']  His  friend  keeps  np 

The  man  who  had  childrcn  had  *  jura  paren-  the  gravity  of  the  dialogue,  and  pretends 

tis  *  or  * jus  liberorum,'  which  was  some-  to  sympathize  with  thc  ill-used  man. 
times  given  as  a  favour  to  those  who  wei*e         92.  alium  bipedem  sibi  quaerit  cutellum.'] 

•  orbi.*     The  man  tells  his  master  it  was  This,   which    sounds    equivocal,   is   plain 

all  owing  to  him  that,  not  bcing  '  orbus,'  cnough  in  tho  original.     He  gcts  himsclf 

he  could  be  made  '  heres  ex  asse,'  that  is  another,  a  two-Iegged  ass.     Another  fami- 

heir  to  an  entire  property,  thnt  he  could  liar  instancc  b  in   the  Now  Tcstament : 
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Haec  soli  commissa  tibi  celare  memento^ 

Et  tacitus  nostras  intra  te  iige  querclas; 

Nam  res  mortifera  est  inimicus  pumice  levis.  95 

Qui  modo  secretum  commiserat  ardet  et  odit, 

Tanquam  prodiderim  quidquid  scio.     Sumere  ferrum, 

Fuste  aperire  caput,  candelam  apponere  valvis 

Non  dubitat.     Nec  contemnas  aut  despicias,  quod 

His  opibus  nunquam  cara  est  annona  veneni.  ico 

Ergo  occulta  teges,  ut  curia  Martis  Athenis. 

O  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  ullum 
Esse  putas  ?     Servi  ut  taceant^  jumenta  loquentur 
Et  canis  et  postes  et  marmora.     Claude  fenestras^ 
Vela  tegant  rimas,  junge  ostia,  toUite  lumen  105 

E  medio  (clamant  omnes),  prope  nemo  recumbat; 
Quod  tamen  ad  cantum  galli  facit  ille  secundi 

Ijyowro  ih   fcal   rrtpot  9^   fcafcoDpToi  trhp  the  coiinctl  of  500,  which  was  called  simply 

avTfp  ayaip€9riyai  (Luke  xxiii.  32),  thcre  /SotfA^.     Hence   Juvenal   calls  it  *curia.' 

wcre  led  two  othcrs  who  were  malefactors  Before  Solon'8  time  it  was  ouly  a  oourt  of 

to  be  cinicificd  with  him.    But  the  man  justice.     He  gave  it  certain  political  and 

uses  words  which  may  be  taken  against  other  functions»  and  made  it  a  deliberative 

himsclf.  assembly.   The  proceedings  were  conducted 

95.  inimicus  punUce  levisJ]  He  begs  his  with  closed  doors,  and  the  members  were 
friend  not  to  repeat  whut  he  has  said  lest  swom  to  secrecy. 

it  should  come  round  to  his  master ;  for  102.  O  Carydon,  Corydony']    The  fricnd 

such  lewd  persons  are  spiteful  aud  deadly  will  not  let  Nacvolus  off  so  easily,  but  calls 

enemies.     As  to  '  pumico  levis '  see  noto  him  a  fooUsh  fellow  for  thinking  that  any 

on  S.  viiL  16.   The  man'8  alann  is  amusing,  thing  a  rich  man  does  can  be  kept  secret. 

and  so  is  tho  scrious  answcr  of  his  friend,  Suppose  the  servants  hold  their  tonguc, 

who  kceps  up  his  fears.  the  very  beasts,  door-posts,  ^tones  will  cry 

96.  Qti»  modo  seeretum  commiserat']  He  out.  This  was  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking. 
says  that  when  a  man  has  made  another  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  696)  has  "  Tutus  eas ;  lapis 
the  depositary  of  his  secret  iniquities,  he  iste  prius  tua  fiirta  loquetur."  The  com- 
begius  to  hate  him  immediately,  and  to  mentators  on  Luke  zix.  40,  ^&y  oHroi  vm' 
think  he  has  betraycd  him :  accordingly  iH}ao»triv  ol  \i$oi  fcc«r/>c(|ovTai,  quote  other 
he  is  ready  to  cut  the  other  to  pieces,  to  examples.  "  Tlie  stone  sliull  cry  out  of  thc 
break  his  head  or  set  fire  to  his  house  wull,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
('  valvis/  his  door,  xiii.  146,  n.),  and  (he  answer  it,"  is  our  trauslation  of  the  pro- 
adds)  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  phet  Habakkuk  (ii.  11).  Juvenal  imitates 
these  rich   people  ('opibus*   is   used  for  Virgirs   **0  Corydou,    Corydon,  quae  tc 

*  divitibus,'  the  thing  for  the  person)  will    dementia  cepit  ?     (Ecl.  ii.  69.) 

give  any  thing  for  poison  to  get  rid  of  105.  tollite  lumen]    Somc  MSS.  and  old 

an  enemy.     Horace  hos  **  Vilis  amicorum  editions  have  *  tollito,*   and   Rupcrti  and 

est  nimona  bonis  ubi  quid  dccst  **  (Epp.  i.  Aehaintre  have  that  fonn.  But  as  Heinrich 

12.  24),  and  tliat  sort  of  exprcssion  seems  observes,  tlie  chauge  of  nuinber  is  not  un- 

to  have  bcen  proverbial.     Umbricius  says  U8ual,  and  the  probability  is  that  *  tollito '  is 

of  the  Greek  iuterlopers  who  got  into  fumi-  a  copyist*8  correction.     The  MSS.  have  all 

lies,  **Scire  volunt   secreta    domus  atque  *cIamunt'or  *clanicnt,*exceptP.,whichha8 

indo  timeri "  (S.  iii.  113).   [Ribbeck  omits  *  taceaut.'    Henninius  and  others  have  fol- 

*  nec  coutemnas  aut  despidas  quoid  his  opi-  lowed  Pithoeus  in  adopting  this  reading. 
bus.']  [ Jahn  has  *  c  medio  iaceunt ;'  and  Ribbeck 

101.  ut  curia  Martia  Athenis.']      Tlie     *  fac  eant.'] 
Arcopagus  was  culled  ri  i.vw  fiovX^  after  the         107.  ad  cantum  galli']  *GaIIicinium'  was 
constitution  of  Solon,  to  distinguish  it  from     the  time  of  cock-crowmg,  and  was  from 
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Proximus  ante  diem  caupo  seiet :  audiet  et  quae 

Finxerunt  pariter  librarius^  archimagiri^ 

Cai^ptores.     Quod  enim  dubitant  componere  crimen      i  lo 

In  dominos,  quoties  rumoribus  ulciscuntur 

Baltea  ?     Nec  deerit  qui  te  per  compita  quaerat 

Nolentem  et  miseram  viuosus  inebriet  aurem. 

Illos  ergo  roges  quidquid  paullo  ante  petebas 

A  nobis ;  taceant  illi  :  sed  prodere  malunt  ]  1 5 

Arcanum  quam  surrepti  potare  Falerni 

Pro  populo  faciens  quantum  Saufeia  bibebat. 


throe  to  foar  in  the  morning.     Tbe  first  bislibriiry^Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  5,  n.^  ami  nbove, 

crowing  was  at  midnigbt.     Between  tbe  S.  vi.  476,  n.).  'Arcbimagirns' (cipx<M>y*<- 

time  c^led  *  gallicinimn'  and  tbe  rising  of  po$)  was  tbc  cbicf  cook.    '  Carptores  *  were 

tbe  8un  (ante  dicm)  was  called  *  dilucnlum.'  carvers,  otberwise   called  *  scisaores,'  and 

In  tbe  Gospels  of  Mattbew  ond  Luke  our  sometimes  'structores'  (see  S.  v.  120,  n.). 

Lord  says  to  Peter, "  Bofore  tbe  cock  crow  '*  Wbat  cbarges  will  tliey  not  tmmp  up 

tbou  sbalt  deny  me  tbrice."   Mark,  writing  against  tbeir  master,  wbile  witb  lies  tbey 

at  Rome  and  for  Romans  (as  is  supposed),  revenge  tbemselves  for  the  strappings  tbey 

makes  our  Lord   say,  "Before  tbe   cock  get?"   <  Baltea,' leatbcm  girdles,  were  con- 

crow  twice."   Tbe  time  meant  is  tbe  same,  venient  instruments  of  puuisbment  and  al- 

tbat  is  tbe  bour  at  whicb  tbe  cock  crows  ways  at  band. 

the  second  time,  which  was  conventionally  113.  vinosus  inebrief  aurem,']    Tbis  is  a 

understood  as  tbe  bour  of  cock-crowing.  curious  expression.     He  says,  Besides  the 

Aristopbanes  describes  tbe  same  bour  as  slaves,  some  tipsy  fellow  is  sure  to  look  out 

that  5tc  t^  itvrtpov  kKtKrp{mv  i^pBiyytr*  for  you  in  tbe  street,  though  you  would 

(Eccl.  390).     St.  Mark  Q[iii.  35)  divides  gladly  avotd  him  and  drencb  your  ear  with 

tbe  nigbt  into  four  parts,  oif^i,  fittroyiuicrioif,  nis  gossip.     He  uses  '  inebriet '  because  it 

iXtHropo^yia,  irpwf,  which  was  a  Roman  suits  the  occasion.     Forcellini  explains  it 

division.    ' Ante  diem'  means  before  tbe  na-  by  "  impleat,  garruUtate  obtundat,  ut  ebrii 

tural  day  of  twelve  hours,  wbich  began  at  solent." 

sunrise   and  endcd  at  sunset.     The  civil  116,  quam  eurrepti poiare  Falemi^  Tlie 

day  of  twenty-four  botirs  bcgan  after  mid-  genitive  depends  upon   'tantum'   under- 

night,  as  with  us.     Holyday  quotes  from  stood.     See  x.  13;  xiii.  31.     He  says,  You 

the  Poetical  Huehandry  of  Tusser,  wbom  had  better  tberefore  ask  of  tbem  wbat  you 

he  calls  "our  Englisb  Varro  for  mral  know«  just  now  askcd  of  me :  bid  tbem  bold  their 

ledgc,"  the  following  doggerel :  peace :    but   tbey  would   ratber  betra v  a 

..r\\             i.u     i.      «j  •  ui.    X'          i»  socret  tban  drink  as  mucb  stolen  wine  (tbe 

"Cock  crweth  at  midmght   times  fcw  g„eeter.  Knporti  say».  becaiu»  it  i.  «tolcn) 

a     ve  six,  as  Saufeia  drauk  at  tbe  rites  of  Bona  Dea. 

With  pause  to  uis  fellow  to  answer  be-  mi  •                                   •               •         •j.i 

.  F»"'^  «^          ^  ^               T,x,M  ^,^  rj^^g  ^^p  name  occurs  iii  connexion  witb 

A  i.  ^*  '  ♦  I    1  i.1  •  I            j  i.u  these  rites  in  S.  vi.  320.  Tbere  are  variants 

kiZ'  °                       '                 "  ^°"  '"  *»>«  MSS.  Laufeia.  LaufeU,  Laufella,  hc™ 

T  :i.      11*      i.     ^  *•                1      iu      j  ftnd  in  the  otber  place.    *  Pro  populo  fa- 

Like  all  unto  matins,  near  day  tbey  do  •       ,             ^i    *   u                 •««.f^f.    *  *i.„ 

^              j        j  ciens    means  tbnt  sbe  was  assisting  at  the 

At^mid;.ight.  .t  thre,.  and  an  hour  yer  „^^'1,^ ^' ^„^0:1'."'  W^^ 

The/uttcr  thcir  Unguagc  as  wcU  as  thcy  {".^rft^l^rXronTralr  ace» 

^'  writing  to  Atticus  (i.  13)  says,  "  Credo  te 

108.  audiet  et  quae  Ftnxerunf]      Tbe  audisse   cum   apud  Caesarem   pro  populo 

host  of  tbe  nearest  tavera  will  bear  of  it,  iieret  venire  eo  muliebri  vestitu  viram,  id- 

and  also  the  lies  with  wbich  it  will  be  em-  que  sacrificium  cum  virgines  instaurassent 

beUisbed  by  tbe  servaiits.    Tlic  '  librarius '  inentionem  a  Q.  Coraificio  in  senatu  fac- 

was  also  cidled  '  scriba,'  and  was  employcd  tam."     See  also  tbe   12tb   letter  of  tbe 

iu  writing  for  his  master  and  taking  carc  of  same  book   and   tbe  spurious  speech  Do 
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Vivendum  recte  est  cum  proptcr  plurima  tum  his 

Praecipue^^causis^  ut  linguas  mancipiorum 

Contemnas :  nam  lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi.  120 

Deterior  tamen  hic  qui  liber  non  erit  illis 

Quorum  animas  et  farre  suo  custodit  et  aere. 

Idcirco  ut  possim  linguam  contemnere  servi, 
Utile  consilium  modo  sed  commune  dedisti : 
Nunc  mihi  quid  suade^  post  damnum  temporis  et  spes  125 
Deceptas  ?     Festinat  enim  decurrere  velox 
Flosculus  angustae  miseraeque  brevissima  vitae 
Portio  :  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  ungucnta^  puellas 
Poscimus^  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus. 

Ne  trepida  :  nunquam  pathicus  tibi  deerit  amicus      I30 
Stantibus  et  salvis  his  coUibus ;  undique  ad  illos 
Convenient  et  carpentis  et  navibus  omnes 
Qui  digito  scalpuht  uno  caput.     Altera  major 


Domo,  c.  29,  Long*s  noie.    This  nse  of  since  the  prime  of  life  is  passing  and  age 

*  facere '  with  or  withont '  sacra '  or  '  rem  is  insensihly  crecping  on  while  Iie  is  wast- 

diviuam  '  is  not  nncommon.     See  Cic.  pro  ing  his  time.   He  expresses  himself  in  rerj 

Mnrena  (sub  fin.) :  "  Junonis  Sospitae,  cni  poetical  verses,  whieli  Juvenal  conld  writc 

omnes  consufes  facere  necesse  est."  when  he  pleased,  as  most  men  can  who 

IIS.  tum  his]     There  is  some  variation  have  a  vigorous  bold  of  their  own  language 

in  the  readings  here,  as  might  be  expected.  and  of  truth. 

'  Tum  his '  is  that  of  the  best  MSS.  except  131.  Staniihiu  et  salvis  his  coUibus ;] 

P.,  which  has  '  tunc  est,'  and  Jahn  [and  This  is  equivalent  to  "  Incolumi  Jove  et 

Ribbeck]  adopt    that  reading.    In  S.  y.  nrbe  Roma"  (Hor.  C.  iii.  5. 12).     <Car- 

10  there  is  *  possis  cum  honestius/  where  pentis  et  navibus '  is  another  way  of  saying 

the  syllable  is  not  cut  off,  but  is  short  (see  by  sea  and  land,  like  "  Navibus  atque  Quad- 

note).    Here  it  is  long,  and  Heinrich  quotes  rigis  petimus  bene  vivere  "  (Hor.  Epp.  i. 

'nbuUus  (i.  5.  33) :  "  Et  tantum  venerata  11.  28).   "  Qui  digito  scalpunt  uno  caput " 

virum  hunc  sedula  curet."  was  a  proverb  for  persons  of  effeminate 

121.    Deterior  tamen  hic]     He   says,  habits.   Plutarch  says  that  Clodins,  attack- 

though  gossiping  slaves  are  very  bad,  ne  ing  Pompeius  in  an  assembly  of  thepeople, 

is  worse  who  is  the  slave  of  those  whom  he  asked  the  crowd  such  questions  as  these : 

maintains.     As  to  the  8lave's  allowance  see  rtt  iariy  airroKpdrwp  iiKSXeurrot ;  rtt  &iHk/> 

note  on  'epimenia'  in  S.  vii.  120.  &y^pa  C^rc?;  rtt  M  9aicr6\^  Kvarat  rV 

12S.  Idcirco  ut  poenrn^    HereNaevolus  fcc^oA^y;  (vit.   Pomp.  c.  48,   fin.)      See 

replies,  though  it  is  proSable  this  verse  is  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  pro  P.  Sestio,  c.  55 : 

spnrious,  as  Heinrich  and  Pithoeus  before  "  Cantomm  oonvicio."     In  Seneca  (Con- 

him  judged  it  to  be.    P.  has  it  afler  v.  118,  trov.  iii.  19)  a  distich  of  Calvus'  on  Pom- 

with '  possis '  [and  Jahn  puts  it  in  the  same  peius  is  preserved : 

place  with  the  reading  '  possis.'    ^bbeck  „  i?„„^»^i„  «„•  «^^  1:^4.  ai^*^^  ««•»«4. ««« 

i^^  ^^  11«  n  Q   «n^  ^-«  1 9»o_i  «A  «f  Fasciohi  qm  cmra  ligat,  digito  caput  uno 


plaoes  vv.  118, 119,  and  also  120-124  at  *  "^^,  ..^"*  -a  Z^   l^-w^n      • 

thebottom  of  his  pkgeunder  thetext, with  ^^^1^?^^  ^"  ^^^  "^'  ^"^  ^'' 
the  variations  .'tunc  est,'  'cave  sis'  for 

'  causis,'  and  *  nec '  for  •  nam.'  Jahn  thinks  133.  Altera  major  Spe»  superest ;]  He 

that  vv.  120, 121  are  spurious].  Naevolus  tells  him  gravely  there  is  hope  of  his  having 

tells  his  oounsellor  that  his  advice  is  goed,  a  still  better  business,  and  he  has  only  to  go 

but  too  general ;  now  he  wants  to  know  on  eating  stimulants  till  it  falls  in.  '  Eruca ' 

what  he  had  bettcr  do  to  redeem  bis  lost  is  the  rocket,  a  veg^table  eaten  as  a  provo< 

time  and  make  up  for  his  disappointments,  cative  of  nppetite  and  lust.    See  Hor.  S.  ii. 
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Spes  superest :  tu  tantum  erucis  imprime  dentem. — 

Haee  exempla  para  felicibus :  at  mea  Clotho  135 

Et  Lachesis  gaudent  si  pascitur  inguine  venter. 
O  parvi  nostrique  Lares,  quos  ture  minuto 
Aut  farre  et  tenui  soleo  exorare  corona, 
Quando  ego  figam  aliquid  quo  sit  mihi  tuta  senectus 
A  tegete  et  baculo?  viginti  millia  fenus  140 

Pignoribus  positis,  argenti  vascula  puri 
Sed  quae  Fabricius  Censor  notet,  et  duo  fortes 
De  grege  Moesorum,  qui  me  cervice  locata 

8.  51,  n.      Tbe  man  answers  that  these  it  was  less  thau  half  tbe  eqnestrian,  he 

lessona  are  very  well  for  the  rich  and  Incky,  could  make  up  his  mind  to  be  satisfied. 

but  his  destiny  is  satisfied  if  he  can  fill  his  *  Argenti  puri '  is  uncbased  silver  (z.  19). 
belly  by  his  obscene  gain^.  142.  Sed  quae  Fabriems  Cetuor  notet,'] 

187.  O  parvi  noHrique  Lares,']  The  sa-  This  is  the  celebrated  C.  Fabricius  Lusciuus 

tire  is  well  kept  up.    The  man  calls  pite-  who  was  opposed  to  Pyrrhus.     In  b.c.  275 

ously  and  piously  upon  lus  Lares,  and  asks  he  was  Censor,  and  distinguished  himself  by 

when  he  shall  lay  by  a  little  competence  to  the  severity  of  his  proceedlngs  for  putting 

retire  upon;  and  concludes  in  despair  of  down  luxurious  habits.    In  particular  he 

everrealizingevenhismodestexpectations,  and  his  colleague,  Q.  Aemilins  Papus,  are 

through  the  cruelty  of  Fortnne  who  is  deaf  said  to  havedegraded  a  senator,  P.  Cor- 

to  his  prayers.    '  Parvi  nostrique '  means  nelius  Rufinus,  who  had  been  dictator  and 

that  they  are  small  and  such  as  become  his  twice  oonsul,  for  having  in  his  possession 

condition.     He  reminds  his  Lares  of  his  for  use  at   his  table  (coenae  gratia)  ten 

frequent  sacrifices,  which  are  those  of  a  pounds'  weight  of  silver  (Livy,  Epit.  14 ; 

poor  man,  like  the  offerings  of  Horace'8  Gell.  iv.  8 ;   xvii.  21).    *  Notare    is  the 

Fhidyle :  technical  word  for  the  censor^s  mark  (Hor. 

^.   ,  ,       .        ,  S.  i.  6.  20,  n. : "  censorque  moveret  Ap* 

"  Si  thure  placans  et  homa  piu,  »).  Rufinus  was  removed  "ob  luxuriae 

Fruge  Lares.  ...  notam"  (GeU.  1.  c).    The  man  affecte  to 

Parvos  coronantem  manno  ^^^ant  only  plain  silver  cups,  but  they  must 

Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto.  te  massive. 

#        #        #  143.  De  grege   lfoe«orttfn,]      Moesia, 

MoIIivit  aversos  Penates  which  comprised   the   whole  of   modem 

Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica."  Bulgaria  and  part  of  Servia  lying  along 

(C.  iii.  23.)  ^^^    south    buik     of   tbe   Danube    and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  M.  Haemus,  was 

'  Figam '  is  a  metaphor  from  hunting,  as  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  the  time 

Ruperti  says.    «Tc^rete  et  baculo,'  a  mg  of  Augustus.   It  was  afterwards,  perhaps  in 

(v.  8)  and  staff,  are  the  marks  of  a  beggar.  the  time  of  Trajan,  divided  into  two  pro- 

140.  viginti  milliafenue]    The  dcmands  vinces,  Superior  and  Inferior.  The  stoutest 

he  goes  on  to  make  are  not  very  modest,  slaves  were  got  from  Illyricum  and  the  pro- 

though  he  thinks  they  are  so,  considcring  vinces  on  the  Dannbe.    Some  MSS.  have 

how  much  he  has  done  to  eamthem:  a  *Medoram.'    Seenoteon  vii.  132:  *Mongo 

capital  which  shall  be  put  out  upon  mort-  premit  assere  Medos."    Two  men  were  of 

gage  and  bring  him  in  twenty  thousand  coursethesmallestnumberthatcouldcarry 

sesterces,  a  few  small  vessels  of  plain  silver,  a  chair  or  palanquio,  and  they  must  needs 

two  stout  bearers  to  carry  him  to  theCircus,  be  stout.    The  largest  number  was  eight, 

with  an  engraver  and  a  modeller,  and  with  and  six  was  a  common  number.    See  S.  i. 

these  he  wUl  be  content,  for  be  expects  of  64  :  "  sexta  cervice  feratnr."    *  Locata '  is 

conrse  always  to  be  a  poor  man.    About  phiced  uuder  the  pole,  if  the  reading  be 

170,000  sesterces  would  be  the  capital  he  right.   It  is  that  of  all  the  MSS.   Heinrich 

aaks  for,  if  his  intcrest  was  Megitimum,'  wouIdread*locatum,'which  Jahnhastakcn 

that  w  twelve  per  cent,,  a  considerahle  for-  into  the  text.    Ruperti  suggests  *  locantes.' 

tone  to  make  by  such  a  trade,  and  thongh  «Locatum  '  is  simplest.  '  I^ocata'  can  hardly 
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Securum  jubeant  clamoso  insistere  Circo. 

Sit  mihi  praeterea  curvus  caelator,  et  alter  145 

Qui  multas  facies  fingit  cito  :  sufficiunt  haec^ 

Quando  ^o  pauper  ero.    Yotum  miserabile,  nec  spes 

His  saltem  :  nam  quum  pro  me  Fortuna  rogfatur, 

Affixit  ceras  illa  de  nave  petitas 

Quae  Siculos  cantus  effugit  remige  surdo.  150 

be  right.    He  says  he  wants  two  bearers  to  desired ;  "  for  (sayB  he)  I  miist  always  ex- 

carry  him  to  the  Circas  and  keep  him  mfe  pect  to  be  poor."  Pitifal  pmycr !  (he  cries 

from  the  crowd,  thronffh  which  he  mnst  m  despair,)  I  have  no  hope  even  of  these ; 

make  his  way  hhnself  if  he  walked.    If  he  fbr  when  1  prav  to  Fortnne  she  stops  her 

were  a  rich  man  he  wonld  have  besides  his  ears  with  waz,  lilEe  the  crew  of  Ulysses  when 

bearers  *  anteambulones,'  ontranners,  who  they  passed  the  isUind    of  the  Sirenes. 

went  before  to  clear  the  way.  Ulysses,  by  the  advice  of  Circe,  stopped 

\46,  eurvut  caelatoTf  et  cdter]  'Curvns'  his  men's  ears  that  they  might  not  hear 

means  bent  with  stooping  at  his  work.    In  the  song  of  these  charmers  (Odyss.   zii. 

the  'fiimilia  nrbana/  among  the  slaves  oalled  178,  sqq.).  Homer  places  them  m  an  island 

geDerally  'literati/wealthyBomanshad  va-  in  the  straits  of  Messina ;  and  so  Juvenal 

rious  artists  among  whom  were  'caelatores,'  speaks  of  '  Siculos  cantns.'   [P.,  Jahn,  and 

chasers  in  silver,  and  *  servi  ab  imaginibus,'  Ribbeck  have  '  pingit,'  in  place  of '  fingit.' 

whose  business  it  was  to  model  in  waz.  One  There  is  also  a  reading  '  pingat.'] 
of  each  of  these  was  all  this  modest  man 
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INTRODTJCTION. 

THOUaH  tlu«  satire  takes  general  gronnd,  the  snbject  it  treats  of  is  bronght  home  by 
ezamples  and  the  mode  of  treatment  to  the  generation  in  which  it  was  written.  In 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  caustic  power,  in  brilliancy  of  hmguage,  in  variety  as  well  as 
originality,  it  is  snperior  to  the  poem  written  in  imitation  of  it  by  Dr.  Jc^son,  and 
through  which  it  is  best  known  to  the  migority  of  English  readen.  The  graphic  and 
dramatic  passage  onthe  fortunes  of  Scrjanus  is-tamely  represented  by  the  corresponding 
ezample  of  Wolsey ;  and  the  description  of  Charles  of  Sweden  is  a  heavy  subetitute  ibr 
that  of  Hannibal.  No  description  of  an  imbedle  old  age  ever  came  near  that  which  is 
contained  in  this  satire,  and  the  pictures  of  Priam'8  death  as  it  might  have  been  and  as 
it  was  are  scenes  which  might  be  transferred  to  canvas.  The  languago  of  Nestor  at 
his  son's  fnneral  is  very  moumfiil.  The  serious  lines  at  the  end,  though  the  thoughts 
they  contain  are  not  all  original,  are  in  Juvenal's  best  style,  which  is  better  than 
Horace'8  in  dealing  with  grave  subjects  in  serious  langnage,  as  it  is  the  style  of  a  man 
in  eamest,  an  impression  which  Juvenal  always  conveys,  but  Horaoe  seldom.  The 
rektion  of  man  to  God  is  tmly  stated  in  the  words  *  Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi  ;* 
and  the  vigoor  of  a  manly  heart  is  ezcellently  described  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  *  Fortera 
posce  animnm,'  &c. 

The  suloject  of  the  satire  is  the  vanity  of  hnman  wishes,  which  are  seldom  conceived 
in  a  reasonable  sptrit,  and  are  generally  shortsighted  and  impnlsive,  if  not  in  themseWes 

Q  2 
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bftd.  Moncy  of  course  is  the  Brst  and  chief  desire,  but  the  poor  are  safest  and  happiest. 
Power  has  ita  terrible  reverses,  and  they  who  monnt  highest  fall  farthest,  of  which 
Sejanas  was  an  appalling  instance.  £loquence  ia  a  fatal  gift,  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
found.  Military  yirtue  is  a  fiction :  take  away  the  prizes  of  war,  glory  and  so  fortli, 
and  tlie  soldier^s  virtne  would  have  no  charms  for  the  soldicr.  The  conquerors  of  the 
world  fill  no  more  than  a  coffin  at  last,  and  they  are  themselves  humblcd  by  defeat.  As 
to  length  of  days  it  only  multiplies  sorrow ;  imbecility  and  humiliation  are  its  portion, 
or  the  loss  of  all  we  hold  dear.  Better  to  die  while  we  are  happy  and  fortunate  thnn 
live  on  to  see  trouble  take  the  place  of  success.  Beauty  is  only  a  snare«  and  ugliness  is 
the  best  guardian  of  modesty.  These  are  the  points  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
familiar  examples,  and  in  language  which  makes  this  satire  one  of  tbe  most  intelligible 
as  well  as  most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  but  few  can  tell  good  from  its  opposite.     When  are  our 
fiears  or  hopes  by  reason  guided  P  what  wish  when  gained  is  not  repented  of  ?    The 
godsy  too  kind»  ruin  whole  houses  at  their  own  desire.     In  peaoe  and  warwe  pray- 
for  what  must  hurt  us :  the  gifb  of  eloquence  or  sinewy  arms  are  fatal  both  alike. 

V.  12.  But  more  are  choked  with  money  and  with  care  to  swell  their  fathers'  fortunes. 
For  this  in  tyrannous  times  by  Nero's  bidding  Longinns,  Seneca,  and  Lateranus 
were  shut  up  in  their  houses :  guards  are  seldom  set  to  watch  a  garret.  The  empty 
traveller  sings  in  the  robber^s  preseuce ;  carry  a  silver  cup  or  two  and  you  shall 
atart  at  every  reed  that  moves.  But  wealth  is  our  first  prayer ;  and  yet  no  poison 
lurks  in  earthen  mugs,  'tis  in  the  jewelled  cup  and  Setian  wine  yon  have  to  fear  it. 

V.  28.  Did  not  the  sages  well  then,  one  who  laughed  and  one  who  wept  whene^er  he 
went  abroad  ?  Any  can  laugh,  but  where  the  other  got  his  store  of  tears  we  well 
may  wonder.  Democritus  could  laugh  for  evcr«  yet  thoae  towns  had  no  abuses  like 
our  own.  Suppose  he  had  seen  the  Praetor  going.  to  the  Games  in  his  tall  chariot 
with  Jove's  tunic  on,  with  folds  of  purple  toga  aod  great  crown  too  big  for  any 
ueck,  bome  by  a^slave  placcd  at  his  side  that  he  may  know  himsclf  a  man ;  an  eagle 
^  on  his  ivory  staff,  on  one  side  tmmpeters,  on  the  other  friends  and  citizens  in  white, 
(Hends  whom  his  dole  makes  such.  Why  even  there  he  laughed  at  every  tum, 
ahowing  that  men  of  mind  are  found  evon  in  dullest  climes.  He  mocked  the  cares; 
the  joys,  sometimes  the  very  tears  of  men,  bade  Fortune  hang  herself^  and  poiuted 
at  her. 

V.  54.  So  all  our  prayers  are  idle  or  they're  mischievous.  Some  by  the  envy  which  ia 
linked  with  power,  some  by  long  rolb  of  honours  are  nndone ;  their  statues  fall,  tri- 
umphal  chariots  are  hacked  to  pieces.  The  flames  are  crackling,  see  Sejanus  bnras« 
and  from  that  face,  second  to  only  one,  are  pots  and  pabs  and  kettles  made.  Bejoice! 
Sejanus  through  the  streets  is  dragged  and  all  are  happy.  **  Look  at  his  lipe,  his  face : 
I  never  loved  the  man ;  but  who  accused  him,  how  has  the  ofience  been  proved  ? " 
"  A  wordy  long  epistle  came  from  Capreae."    **  No  more«  I  ask  no  more."    But  what 

^  of  the  rabble  ?  They  foUow  fortune  and  they  hate  the  fallen.  Had  but  the  Tuscan 
prospered  and  taken  the  old  man  00"  his  guard,  that  selfsame  hour  they  had  hailed 
him  Emperor.  VVe've  grown  indifierent  since  our  votes  wcre  sold,  and  they  who  once 
gaveall  the  honours  now  mind  nothing  but  their  belly  and  the  Games.  **  I  hear  that 
inany  are  to  share  his  fate."  "  Of  course ;  the  fire  is  large ;  I  met  Bratidius  looking 
ratherpale  :  Ajax  will  be  for  punishing  us  all  for~not  supporting  him  :  let's  rau  and 
tread  upon  the  corpse  and  let  the  slaves  be  witness."  This  was  what  people  whispered 
of  Sejanus.  Would  you  be  bowed  to  as  he  was,  and  have  his  power,  and  be  the 
guardian  of  a  tyrant,  living  on  a  lonely  rock,  surronnded  by  astrologers  ?    Of  courso 
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you  like  promotion,  and  why  not  ?  But  what  is  rank  if  misery  be  its  measure  ? 
Wliich  would  you  rather  take,  Sejanus'  toga  or  the  rags  of  a  country  Acdile  ?  Uo 
then,  yon  must  allow,  knew  not  what  he  should  ask :  for  he  who  prayed  for  too  much 
power  did  only  build  himself  a  tower  to  fall  the  farther  from.  What  ruined  Crassus, 
Caesar,  and  Pompeius  ?  The  rank  they  sought  by  every  art,  and  gods  too  prone  to 
listen  to  their  prayers.    Few  kings  and  tyrants  die  a  natnral  death. 

V.  114.  Boys  pray  Minerva  for  Demostheiies'  or  Qcero^s  eloquence,  and  yet  'twas 
this  that  killed  them.  'Twas  Genius  that  lost  its  head  and  hands.  Small  pleaders 
never  dyed  the  Rdstra  with  their  blood.  Had  he  writ  all  as  he  wrote  poetry,  then 
Cicero  might  have  mocked  Antonins'  swords.  Vd  rather  be  theauthor  of  his  poems 
than  of  his  famous  speech.  A.  cruel  death  was  his  too  who  held  the  reins  of  the  fhll 
theatre  before  admiring  Athens,  whom  with  bad  omens  bom  hia  ikther  sent  to  school 
from  the  forg^. 

V.  133.  The  spoiht  of  war  some  count  the  height  of  huinan  happiness :  for  this  do  alt 
great  captiuns  rouse  themselves.  The  thirst  for  fame  is  greater  than  for  virtue :  for 
take  away  her  honours  who  would  love  her  ?  The  glory  of  a  few  then,  thirsting  for 
epitaphs  to  be  inscribed  upon  their  tomb  till  the  fig  splits  it,  has  wrecked  their 
country :  tombs  themselves  must  perish. 

V.  147.  Weigh  Hannibal :  how  many  pounds  in  that  gpreat  general,  whom  Africa  could 
not  hold  ?  He  wins  Hispania,  leaps  across  the  Pyrenecs,  and  splita  the  Alps  with 
vinegar.  Now  he's  in  Italy ;  that*8  not  enoogh ;  he  counts  it  nothing  till  he  plants 
his  flag  in  the  streets  of  Bome.  A  glorious  picture  that,  the  one-eyed  captain  on  hia 
elephant !  What  was  the  issue  then  ?  O  glory !  he  himself  is  beateu,  sent  into 
exile,  and  there  sits  at  the  king^s  door  till  he  be  pleased  to  wake.  The  soul  that  shook 
the  world  a  ring  latd  low.  Go,  fool,  and  scale  the  Alps,  that  boys  may  leam  to 
wonder  and  declaim. 

V.  168.  For  Pella'8  boy  one  worid  was  not  enough  :  its  narrow  limita  were  to  him  as 
Gyarus  or  Seriphus :  yet  when  he  came  to  Babylon  a  coffin  satisfied  him.  Death 
reveals  how  small  we  little  men  are. 

V.  174.  The  credulous  believe  that  Xerxes  cut  through  Athos  and  all  the  liea  of 
Greek  historians :  he  bridged  the  sea  and  drank  np  ilvers,  flogged  the  winds  and 
chained  the  Earth-shaker — how  mercifnl  not  to  have  branded  him !  Sure  any  of  the 
gods  would  be  his  slave !  But  how  did  he  get  back  ftom  Sahimis  ?  Why  with  one 
ship  through  seas  choked  vrith  the  corpses  of  his  men.  This  was  the  penalty  his  glory 
fonnd. 

V.  189.  "  Give  me  long  life,  O  Jove,  and  many  years  !"  So  unabashed  and  eagerly 
you  pray.  Bnt  age  is  fnll  of  ills :  an  ugly  fiice,  tough  skin,  cheeks  flabby,  wrinkles  like 
a  monkey.  In  youth  there's  some  variety,  old  men  are  all  alike :  with  trembling  voice 
and  limbs,  bald  head  aud  running  nose,^  and  toothless  gums,  a  burden  to  themselvea  and 
all  about  them.  His  taste  is  gone,  of  meat  and  drink  I  mean,  for  as  to  pleasure  of 
another  sort,  that  he  has  long  forgot.  The  finest  mnsic  gives  him  no  enjoyment.  What 
mattcr  where  he  sits  at  the  thentre  ?  He  cannot  hear  the  very  horas  and  trampets. 
His  slave  must  bawl  when  visitors  are  announced  or  when  he  tells  him  whafs  o'clock. 
The  blood  rans  cold  and  scanty  in  his  veins.  A  troop  of  all  diseases  dances  round  him  : 
80  numerous  I  could  sooner  reckon  Hippia'8  lovers,  Themison's  victims,  all  the  part- 
ners  Basilus  has  cheated  and  all  the  wards  Hirrus  has  robbed,  how  many  villas  my 
old  barber  has.  One  has  the  rhenmatism,  one  the  lumbago,  one  sciatica :  this  one  ia 
blind,  that  one  is  fed  by  othcrs ;  he  who  would  grin  once  at  tho  sight  of  dinner,  now 
gapes  like  a  young  swallow  for  his  food.  But  worst  of  all  is  dotage  that  forgets  ita 
servants,  friends,  and  children  :  makcs  a  will  and  gives  itis  money  to  a  harlot.  But 
though  he  kecps  his  senses  he  must  8ce  his  friends  all  dying  round  him.  This  is  thq 
penalty  of  age,  to  pass  its  days  in  mouraing  for  the  dead. 
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V.  246.  Nestor  of  coiine  wm  happy,  who  lived  to  be  ag  old  almott  as  ihe  crows. 
Bat  8oe  him  monrnmg  by  Antilochus'  pyre,  askhigwhat  crime  he  ha^  done  that  he  should 
live  80  long.  See  Pelens  weeping  for  Achilles,  8ee  Laertes  monming  for  his  waadenng 
8on.  Had  Priam  died  before  the  war  of  Troy,  his  sons  had  carried  him  to  bnrial  with 
solemn  rites  and  monming  women,  his  daoghters  at  thmr  head.  What  did  he  get  by 
living  ?  He  saw  all  Asia  fall  by  6re  and  sword,  then  pnt  his  armoar  on  and  ran  to  the 
altar  like  an  old  ox  to  perish.  His  death  however  was  a  man's :  hu  wife  snrvivod  him 
and  she  died  a  dog.  But  passing  Pontus'  king  and  Croesus  and  the  lesson  Solon  gave 
him,  look  at  Marius,  exiled,  imprisoned,  swamped,  and  begging  bread  where  he  was  late 
a  victor.  Who  had  been  happier  had  he  breathed  his  hist  when  he  came  down  from 
his  triumphal  chariot  ?  Pompeius  had  a  fever  sent  him,  but  the  prayers  of  many  towns 
prevailed,  aud  so  hb  fortune  saved  him  to  lose  an  army  and  his  head.  This  Lentulus 
was  spared,  Cethegus  too  died  whole,  and  Catilina  fell  no  mangled  earcass. 

V.  289.  Mothers  will  pray  ibr  beauty  ibr  their  children.  Why  shonld  they  not? 
Lucretia  bids  us  ask  not  for  form  like  hers :  Virginia  would  have  changed  with  the 
hunchback  girl.  The  parents  of  a  handsome  boy  must  always  tremble,  so  seldom 
chastity  and  beauty  go  together :  though  he  be  trained  with  all  simplicity,  though 
nature  gpiard  him  with  a  modest  mind  and  blushing  face,  they  will  not  suffer  him  to 
g^w  a  man :  lust  will  spare  nothing,  e'en  to  bribe  his  parents.  The  plain  are  never 
ravished.  Then  be  not  proud  of  your  boy*s  looks.  So  much  the  g^reater  dangers  wait 
for  him.  A  common  paramour  he'll  soon  beoomd,  with  all  the  risks  Arom  jealoushus- 
bands  who  don't  spare  their  rivals.  First  your  boy  shall  play  the  lover  with  a  dame  he 
likes ;  but  soon  a  richer,  whom  he  likes  not,  shall  seduce  him  and  strip  herself  of  all 
she  has  to  give  him.  '*  But  if  he'8  chaste  his  beauty  will  not  hurt  him."  Nay,  did 
Hippolytus*  virtue  profit  him,  or  did  Bellerophon'8  ?  Rejection  stung  those  women 
to  revenge.    Woman  is  then  most  savage  when  shame  goads  on  revenge. 

y.  829.  How  would  you  counsel  Silius,  when  Messalina  had  reeolved  to  marry  him  ? 
The  best  and  handsomest,  a  noble  youth,  is  ravished  to  his  death  by  the  Empi^ss'  eyes. 
The  veil  Ib  on  her  head,  the  bed  prepared,  the  portion  settled,  and  the  auspices 
declared.  Is  it  a  private  business  ?  No,  she  must  marry  as  becomes  her  state.  Now 
make  your  choice,  many  br  die  before  the  evening  falls ;  marry  and  die  when  the 
Prince  hears  of  it.  You'Il  have  a  few  days'  interval,  hell  be  the  last  to  leam  his  own 
disgrace :  so  do  her  bidding.    Either  way  thy  fair  neck  sutTers  for  it. 

y.  346.  Must  we  then  ask  for  nothing  ?  Leave  the  gods  themselves  to  settle  what  is  good 
for  us.  They  givc  us  what  is  best,  not  pleasantest.  We  ask  in  the  heat  of  passion  for 
wife  or  children,  and  know  not  what  they'll  prove.  But  if  you  must  pray,  let  it  be  for 
health,  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind ;  stout  heart  that  fears  not  death,  but  oounts 
the  end  of  life  a  gift  of  nature ;  able  to  bear  its  toils,  patient,  oontent,  preferring  Her- 
cules'  labours  to  lust  and  appetite  and  luxury.  This  you  may  give  yourself ;  a  tmnquil 
life  lies  in  the  path  of  virtue.  You  want  no  god  with  Pradenoe  at  your  side :  'Us  we* 
'tis  we,  make  thee  a  goddess,  Fortune,  and  set  thee  up  in  heaven. 


Omnibus  in  terris  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangen,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 
Vera  bona  atque  illis  multum  diversa^  remota 
Erroris  nebula.     Quid  enim  ratione  timemus 

3.  illu  multum  diversa,']  **  Trueblessings  error '  is  an  ezpression  common  to  all  lan- 

from  those  tbing^  wbich  are  far  diOerent  guages. 

from  tnie  blessings ;"  which,  as  Heinrich  4.  Quid  enim  raiione  Hmemut']     *  Ra- 

observes,  is  an  euphemism.    '  The  mist  of  tione '  is  under  tho   guidance  of  reason : 
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Aut  cupimu8  ?  quid  tam  dextro  pede  ooncipis  ut  te  5 

Conatus  non  poeniteat  votique  peracti? 
Evertere  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsii 
Di  faciles ;  nocitura  toga^  nocitura  petuntur 
,   Militia  ;  torrens.  dicendi  copia  multis 
Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia;  viribus  ille  10 

Confisus  periit  admirandusque  lacertis.  _ 
Sed  plures  nimia  congesta  peeunia'  cura 
Strangulat^  et  cuncta  exsuperans  patrimonia  census 
Quanto  delphinis  balaena  Britannica  major. 
Temporibus  diris  igitur  jussuque  Neronis  15 

Longinum  et  magnos  Senecae  praedivitis  hortos 

'dexter  pes'  ForcelUm  explains  'felix  ac-  tion  (Horace,  C.  iii.  4.  50,  n. :  "  Fidens  ju« . 

cessus,  adventos  boni  ominis/  and  quotes  yentos  horrida  brachii^ ").    A  small  num- 

Virgil  (Aen.  riii.   302),  "£t   nos  et  tua  ber  of  MSS.  have  <  admirandus,'  which 

dexter  adi  pede  sacra  secundo ;"  and  Au-  Heinrich  has  adopted,   I    think  rightly, 

gustine  (Epp.  44),  "Nymphonioquid  aliud  but  it  is  not  importnnt.    All  other  editors 

significat  quam  boni  pedb  homiuem,  id  est  have  '  admirandis.'     [Ribbeck  in  place  of 

ci\jus  adventus  afferat  aliquid  felicitatis?  'optantibus'ha8'operantibu8,'the  reading 

sicut  solemus  dicere  secundo  pede  iutroisse  of  Cod.  Bemensis  61.    P.  has  *  op  *  tanti- 

ctgus  introitum  prosperitas  aliqua  couse-  bus.'    We  can  hardly  doubt  that  *  optanti- 

cuta  sit."   Juvenal  asks  therefore,  '*  What  bus '  is  the  true  reamng.] 

do  we  dther  fear  or  desire  with  reason  for  13.  Strangtdait']    He  says  more  still  are 

our  guide,  or  what  purpose  is  ever  so  for-  choked  by  their  heaps  of  money,  their  for- 

tunately  conceived  as  not  to  lead  to  dis-  tunes,  which  are  as  much  larger  than  those 

appointment  ?"     Ruperti  thinks  there  is  their  &thers  left  them  as  a  whale  is  bigger 

some  error,  because  no  oue  ever  heard  of  than  a  dolphin.    They  heap  up  riches  to 

such  B  pbjrase  as  *  dextro  pede  concipere  their  own  destruction.    There  is  a  story  of 

Yotum.'    It  is  not  *  concipere  votum,'  the  Midas'  food  tuming  to  gold  aud  choking 

meaning  of  which   would   be  to  utter  a  him,  which  tbe  old  commentators  say  Ju- 

prayer  in  a  set  form  of  words.    Many  MSS.  venal  may  have  bad  in  mind.     Whales  pro- 

have  '  concupis,'  which  is  a  derical  error.  bably  came  as  far  south  as  our  island  more 

[Ribbeck  has  '  conripis.']  commonly  then  than  they  do  now.  <  Tanto ' 

7.  optantibus  tjpm]  That  is  by  g^ranting  is  omitted  before  'quanto,'  as  ix.  116;  xiii. 

men  their  desires,  which  are  shortsighted  31. 

and  sure  tobring  mischicf  (nocitura).    The  16.  LoH^mum  et  magnos  Senecae]  Cas- 

opposition  of '  toga '  and  '  militia '  is  oom-  sius  Longinus  was   a  jurist  of  emmence 

mon«    The  particular  ambition  expressed  and  a  man  of  wealth,  which  he  had  got  by 

iu  '  toga '  is  shown  in  what  fullows ;  it  is  inheritance  aud  probably  increased  during 

public  honours,  to  which  men  rise  by  their  his  govemment  of  Syna.     Nero  coveted 

eloquence  only  to  perish.    '  Ille '  refers  to  his  money  and  was  jealous  of  his  reputation, 

the  soldier,  not,  I  think,  as  the  commen-  and  got  a  Senatus  oonsultum  passed  by 

tators  foUowing  the  Scholiast  say,  to  Milo  which  he  was  banished  to  Sardinia  a.d.  66 : 

the  athleta.    This  example  woidd  not  be  "  Nullo  crimiue  nisi  quod  opibus  vetustis  et 

to  the  purpose.    The  perfect, '  periit,'  has  g^vitate  moram  praecellebat "  (Tac.  Ann. 

the  sense  of  the  aorist.    The  other  dies  xvi.  7).  Suetonius  says  he  was  put  to  death 

bccause  he  ti^usts  his  own  strength,  and  (see  note  on  viii.  1),  but  he  seems  to  have 

because  men  admire  his  arms.    The  final  been  mistaken.      Ruperti   says  he  means 

syllableof 'periifis  taken  as  longfrom  its  another  of  the  same  name,  which  is  not 

position  in  the  verse,  not  "  through  cou-  likely.     Longinus  was  recalled  by  Vespa- 

traction  or  hiatus,"  as  Ruperti  says.    Con-  sian.    The  death  of  Seneca  is  refcrred  to 

traction  would  not  make  the  first  syllable  above   (S.   viii.   212,    n.).    Through   the 

long.  (See  above,vi.  559,  n. :  "Magnuscivis  favour  of  Nero,  who  was  his  pupil,  he  ac- 

obitetformidatusOthoni.")  'Confidere'is  quired  enormous  wealth,  which  he  offered 

commonly  used  m  the  sensc  of  presump-  to  the  emperor  as  a  gift  at  a  time  when  he 
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Clausit  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  aedes 

Tota  eohors :  rarus  venit  in  coenaeula  miles. 

Pauca  licet  portes  argenti  vascula  puri, 

Nocte  iter  ingressus  gladium  contumque  timebis  20 

Et  motae  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram  : 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

Prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis  notissima  templis 

Divitiae,  crescant  ut  opes^  ut  maxima  toto 

Nostra  sit  arca  foro.     Sed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur  25 

Fictilibus :  tunc  illa  time^  quum  pocula  sumes 

Gemmata  et  lato  Setinimi  ardebit  in  auro. 

Jamne  igitur  laudas^  quod  de  sapientibus  alter 

knew  his  enemics  wcre   succoflsfhlly  con-  robber'8  sword  and  pike,  and  trembles  at 

spiring  against  him  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  6s,  54).  the  shadow  of  every  reed  that  moves  in  the 

Within  four  years  of  Xero'8  accession  he  moonlight,  while  the  traveller  whoee  hands 

waA  8aid  to  have  amassed  "  ter  mi11ie8  ses-  and  pnrse  are  empty  Bings  carelessly  in  the 

tertinm  "   (Ann.  xiii.  42),    300,000  ses-  very  fbce  of  the  robber.     [In  v.  ^  Jahn 

tertia,  which  is  more  than  two  and  a  half  and  Ribbeck  have  '  nmbras.'] 

million  8terling.     He  was  retuming  fW>m  ^.  Primaferevota]  '^Thefirstandmost 

Campania  and  had  stopped  at  his   villa  fBmiliar  prayers  in  alf  the  temples  are  for 

four  miles  from  Rome  when  Oaviu8  Silanu8,  money,  that  our  wealth  may  grow  and  ours 

tribune  of  the  practorian  cohort,  was  8ent  may  be  the  largest  chest  in  all  the  forum." 

by  Nero  to  obtain  his  answer  to  the  charge  He  is  not  talking  about  the  love  of  power, 

on  which  his  life  depended.     The  tribune  but  the  love  of  money.    '  Opes '  therefore 

entered  while  Seneca  was  at  dinner  with  here  i8  8imp1y  wealth.    Ruperti  and  Mr. 

his  wife  and  two  friends,  having  first  placed  Mayor  disting^sh   them,  quoting  Cioero 

a  guard  round  the  honse  (Ann.  xv.  60),  (de  Am.  c.  6) :  "  Expetuutur  divitiae  ut 

which  Juvenal  hero  refere  to.      Plautius  utare,  opes  ut  colaris,  honores  ut  laude- 

Lateranus,  like  Sencca,  was  put  to  death  as  ris."      'Ut   maxima  toto  nostra  8it*arca 

n  party  to  Pi8o's  conspiracy  against  Ntfro.  foro '  means  that  each  wishes  to  have  the 

Hc  was  consul  desig^atus.     He  had  been  hirgestbabinceinhisbanker^Bhands.    The 

condemned  to  dcath  and  pardoned,  but  de-  'argentarit '  carried  on  their  bnsiness  in  the 

graded  froro  the  Senatc  by  Claudius  for  an  forum.    Those  who  had  considerable  depo- 

intrigue   with   Messalina.    Xero  had  re-  sits  with  them,  it  appears,  had  each  their 

stored  him  to  his  rank  (S.  viii.  147).    Ju-  own  cash-box. 

venal  applies  to  all  three  what  only  belongs  27.  Setinutn]     See  above,  S.  v.  84v  n. 

|)roperly  to  Seneca.    Nothing  at  anv  rate  is  '  Ardebit '  applies  to  the  brightness  of  the 

said  elsewhere  about  the  houses  of  the  other  wine,  not  its  spirit,  as  Mr.  Mayor  says.     It 

two  being  surrounded  with  soldiera,  who,  corresponds  to  ^A^cty  (Heinrich). 

he  says,  are  scldom  sent  to '  ooenacula '  (S.  28.  Jamne  igitur  loHdat^']  "  Do  you  not 

iii.  166,  268,  n.).    The  Laterani  had  a  pa*  after  this  think  it  well  that  of  the  sages 

lace  on  Mons  Coelius,  the  name  if  not  the  one,"  &c.    The  iaugher  was  Democritus  of 

site  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Lateran.  Abdera ;   the  weeper,  Heracleitus.    Con- 

19.  argenti  vascula  puri,]     This  is  re-  ceming  the  former,  who  flourishod  at  the 

peated  fh)m  ix.  141.    '  Argentum  purum '  beginning   of  the  fifth  centurv  b.c,  see 

is  silver  without  any  figurcs  or  chasing.  notes  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  12. 12;  li.  1.  194: 

Therefore  Cicero  says  the  Haluntini,  afler  "  Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus.'* 

Verres  had  tnken  ofi^  nll  tho  ornamental  Heracleitus  flourished  a  little  before  Demo- 

work  from  tlieir  vessols  whieh  wero  thcn  critus,  at  Ephesus.    "  Hc  is  represented  as 

retumed  to  them,  "excussis  deliciis  cum  being  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  tem- 

argentopurodomumrevertuntur"(InVerr.  perament,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 

ii.  4.  23  :  see  also  c.  22,  and  Long^s  note).  source  of  the   bitter  censures  he  paased 

Riches,  be  thev  ever  so  small,  keep  a  man  upon  the  most  illustrious  of  his  fellow-citi- 

in  fear  of  his  life :  if  one  goes  abroad  with  zens,  and  of  his  contempt  generally  fbr  the 

but  a  small  cup  or  two  he  is  afraid  of  the  business  and  punuits  of  men  "  (Ritter'8 
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Ridebat  quoties  de  limine  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem^  flebat  contrarius  alter  ?  30 

Sed  facilis  cuivis  rigidi  censura  cachinni ; 
Mirandum  est  unde  ille  oculis  suffecerit  humor. 
Perpetuo  risu  pulmonem  agitare  solebat 
Democritus,  quanquam  non  essent  urbibus  illis 
Praetexta  et  trabeae^  fasces,  lectica,  tribunal.  35 

Quid  si  vidisset  Praetorem  curribus  altis 


Anct.  Fhilosophy,  toI.  i.  c.  6,  Eng.  Trans.  which  tbe  praetor  presided  over.    These 

SeeDiog.Laeit.ix.c.land7).  InSeneca(de  were  preceded  by  a  grand  procession,  in 

Ira.  ii.  10)  is  tbe  foUowing  passage  :  "  He-  wbich  the  praetor  rode  in  a  trinmpbal  cba- 

radeitus  quoties  prodierat  et  tantum  circa  riot  with  all  tbe  iniugnia  of  a  trinmph. 

se  male  viventium  immo  male  pereuntium  Wbat  follows  is  a  description  of  a  triumpb* 

viderat  flebat ;   miserabatur  omnium  qui  '  Tunica  Jovis '  was  a  tunic  wom  only  on 

sibi  laeti  felicesque  occurrebant,  miti  auimo  triumphal  occasions.     It  was  kept  in  the 

sed  nimis  imbeciUo :  et  ipse  intcr  deplo-  Capitol,  and  tberefore  was  caUed  '  tuuica 

randos  erat.  Democritum  contraaiunt  nun*  Jovis.'  It  was  also  caUed  'tunica  palmata,' 

qnam  sine  risu  in  pubUco  fuisse ;  adeo  nihU  eitber  because  it  was  embroidered  with 

iUi  videbatur  serium  eorum  quae  serio  gere-  palm  braucbes,  or  becanse,  as  Festus  says, 

bantur."     [Ribbeck  also  compares  a  simi-  it  had  a  stripe  (clavus)  a  palm  in  breadth. 

lar  passage  from  Seneca,  De  TranquiUitate  '  Sarrana'  is  Tyrian,  that  is  'purple.'    'Pic- 

Animi  c.  15;  which  he  tbinks  that  the  tae '  is 'embroidered.'    'Aulaea'  (properly 

writer   df  this   Satire,    whom    he  does  used  for  curtains  or  bnnging  tapestryj  is  a 

not  snppose    to  be    Juvena],  may  have  satirical  way  of  describing  the  Uirge  folds  of 

read.]      This  was  tbe  popular  tradition  the  triumphal  toga.    Besides  a  crown  of 

about  these  pbilosopbers.      Tbe  grounds  laurel  wbich  he  wore  on  bis  head,  a  crown 

of  it   may    be   traced    in    their  respec-  of  gold  set  with  jewels  was  carried  in  the 

tive  eharacters  and  tenets,  as  they  are  chariot  by  a  pnbUc  sUive.    (' Servi  pubUci ' 

given  by  Bitter.    In  v.  30  tbe  reading  of  were  slaves  belonging  to  tbe  state  and  em^ 

most  of  the  MSS.  is  'alter;'  P.  bas  'auc-  ployed  for  pubUc  purposes,  of  which  at- 

tor,'  which  would  correspond  to  Horace'8  tendance  upon  magistratcs  on  ofBcial  ecca- 

description  of  Pythagoras,  "non  sordidus  sions   was  one.     See  Lips.  Elect.  i.  22.) 

auctor  Naturae  verique"  (C.  L  28.  14).  Juvenal  says  the  sUive  rode  in  the  same 

I  think  '  alter '  is  wanted  here,  to  corre-  chariot  with  tbe  consul,  of  course  (quippe) 

spond  with  the  other.  [Jabn  and  Bibbeck  to  lower  his  pride.    Whether  founded  on 

have  '  auctor.']  these  ironical  words  or  some  vulgar  error, 

31.  SedfaciUs  evivU  rigidi]     He  says  TertuUian  states  that  the  8lave's  bnsiness 

any  one  can  laugb ;   the  only  wondcr  is  was  to  whisper  certain  words  in  the  ear  of 

where  tbe  weeper  got  aU  bis  tears.    '  Bi^di  tbe  gpreat  man  reminding  him  that  he  was 

cachinni '  is  a  hard  sardonic  laugb.  a  mortal  (Apol.  38),  wbich  story  bas  since 

83.  Praetexta  et  irabeae,']  As  to  tbese,  been  often  repeated.    Consul  is  substituted 

which  were  tbe  togas   wom   by  senators  for  pmetor  (v.  41),  as  more  suited  to  a  ti^i- 

and  magistrates,  see  S.  viii.  259,  n.     He  umph.   Consnls  were  caUed  praetores  in  the 

says  in  tbose  cities  in  which  Democritus  earlicst  times  of  tbe  republic    Tbe  person 

spent  his  time  and  his  wit  (Democritus  was  wbo  triumphed  carried  an  ivory  sceptre  in 

a  great  traveUer,  see  note  on  Hor.  £pp.  i.  bis  Idft  hand  with  an  eagle  at  the  top  of  it, 

12.  12)  there  were  none  of  tbe  great  abuses  aud  a  brancb  of  laurel  in  bis  right.     '  Da 

of  the  present  time,  the  iniquities  and  self-  nunc  et '  means '  add  to  tbis.'    A  band  of 

indulgence  of  the  great  and  rich,  and  tbe  trumpeters  (comicines)  formed  part  of  tbe 

cormption  of  justice.  Horace  says  he  would  processton,  and  the  man's  sons  and  prin- 

have  laughed  if  he  had  seen  tbe  abnses  of  cipal  friends,  togetber  with  senators  and 

ihe  tbeatre  and  the  neg1ec;t  of  the  legitimate  otber  magistrates  and  mUitary  officers.   By 

drama,  as  we  caU  it  (Epp.  ii«  1.  194).  '  niveos '  he  means  tbat  their  togas  were 

36.  Praetorem  currtbue  aliie'}     See  S.  wbite.     On  aU  festivab  tbose  who  wished 

viii.  194>  n.,  and  xi.  194.     He  is  giving  a  to  make  a  respectable  appearanoe  sent  their 

mock  description  of  the  Ludi  Ciroenses,  togas  tothe'fuUo'tohaveanextrawhiten- 
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Exstantem^  et  medio  sublimem  in  pulyere  Circi 

In  tuniea  Joyis^  et  pictae  Sarrana  ferentem 

Ex  humeris  aulaea  togae^  magpnaeque  coronae 

Tantum  orbem  quanto  cervix  non  sufficit  ulla  ?  40 

Quippe  tenet  sudans  hanc  publicus  et^  sibi  Consul 

Ne  placeat^  curru  servus  portatur  eodem. 

Da  nunc  et  volucrem  soeptro  quae  surgit  ebumo^ 

Illinc  comicines^  hinc  praecedentia  longi 

Agminis  officia^  et  niveos  ad  fraena  Quirites  45 

Defossa  in  loculis  quos  sportula  fecit  amicos. 

Tum  quoque  materiam  risus  invenit  ad  omnes 

Occursus  hominum^  cujus  prudentia  monstrat 

Summos  posse  viros  et  magna  exempla  datutos 

Yervecum  in  patria  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci.  50 

Ridebat  curas  nec  non  et  gaudia  vulgi, 

Interdum  et  lacrimas,  quum  Fortunae  ipse  minaci 

Mandaret  laqueum  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem. 

Ergo  subervacua  autjpemici^sa  petuntur^ 
Propter  quae  fas  est  genua  incerare  deorum.  55 

ing  (aee  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  60 :  "  Ille  as  commonly  as  a  hog  taken  fbr  the  type 

repotia,   natales    aliosTe   dierum    Festoa  ofstnpidity. 

albatns  celcbret").  <  Longi  agminis  officia'  52.  Fofiuncte  ipse  miuact]   *'  He  could 

is  equivalent  to  'long^m  ag^en  officioso-  langh  at  the  tronbles  of  oth^^  for  CTen  xf 

ram ;'    *  servitinm/    '  oonjugium/  '  remi-  Fortnne  threatened  himself  he  ooold  bid 

ginm/  and  other  words  are  nsed  in  the  her  go  and  be  hanged,  and  point  tbe  flnger 

aame  way.    '  Officio  fungi '  was  a  common  of  soorn  at  her."    llie  middle  llnger  was 

ezpression  for  attendance  upon  great  peo-  so  used,  and  was  commonly  oalled  '  famo- 

ple.     Horace  has  '  officium  fiicio '  (Epp.  i.  sus '  in  conseqnence,  as  the  first  was  called 

17.  21^  and 'officiosa  sednlitas' (Epp.  i.  7.  'index'    and   the    third   'medicns.'    See 

8)  in  tne  same  sense.  The  men  who  waited  not^  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  26,  and  Persius 

on  the  praetor  were  his  friends  in  virtne  of  ii.  88. 

the  dole  they  carried  off  every  day  (S^  i.  54w  Srsfo  supervacua  auf]  This  is  the 

95,  n.).    He  says  they  bnried  it  in  their  reading  of  the  MSS.  with  one  exception, 

bag,  on  which    Grangaens    has  a  note,  whichhas 'Tel.'   The  editors  have  mended 

adopted  by  Ruperta,  tluit  it  was  buried  in  the  verse  in  different  ways ;  bnt  it  mnst  be 

the    patron'8  pnrse  as  if  in  the  earth ;  taken  as  an  instance  of  caesnral  hiatns,  of 

"  iac^  et  satirioe  in  aTaros."  which  there  are  man^  in  JuTcnaL    [Bib- 

47.  TVim  quoque  materiam]  "  ETcn  at  beck  has  '  aut  ne  pemiciosa  petantnr,' with 

thattime  he  fonnd  material  for  laughter  a  note  of  interrogation   after  'deomni,' 

whereTer  he  met  with  men,  he  whose  wis-  which    does  not  improTe    the  passage.] 

dom  shows,"  &c.     The  people  of  Abdera  'Ergo'  is,  'as  I  was  saTing,  then,'  or  'to 

were  prorerbial  for  dnlness,  like  the  Boeo-  pro^ed,  then,*  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a 

tians.  "Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  na-  matter  of  experience  that  what  men  ask  of 

tnm  *'  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1. 244,  where  see  note).  the  gods  is  generaDy  useless  or  mischicTons. 

It  appears  that  the  stupidity  of  a  people  He  has  ffiven  sorae  instances,  and  he  goes 

was  oommonly  charged  upon  the  dulness  of  on  to  dwcll  on  the^  Tanity  of  power,  as 

their  elimate,  which  may  make  a  difference,  shown  by  the  futc  of  thoee  who  haTe  had  it. 

but  has  not  generally  much  to  do  with  the  55.  Propter  quaefat  esf]  Heinrich  says 

matter.  "Abderitanae  pectora  plebis  habes"  thin  is  a  comic  expression ;  they  do  it,  and 

is  equiTalent  to  saying  *'  you  are  a  fool "  so  they  may  if  they  please,  nobody  will 

(Martial  x.  25).    '  Verrex/  a  wether,  was  preTcnt  them.    Bnpei^ti  wishes  to  substi- 
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Quosdam  praecipitat  subjecta  potentia  magnae 

Invidiae ;  mergit  longa  atque  insignis  honorum 

Fagina ;  descendunt  statuae  restemque  sequuntur. 

Ipsaa  deinde  rotas  bigarum  impacta  securia 

Caedit^  et  immeritis  &anguntur  crura  caballis.  60 

Jam  stridunt  ignes^  jam  follibus  atque  caminis 

Ardet  adoratimi  populo  caput,  et  crepat  ingens 

Sejanus :  deinde  ex  facie  toto  orbe  secunda 

Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patellae.        ^^^ 

Fone  domi  lauros^  duc  in  Capitolia  magnum  65 

inte  '  mos '  for  <  Us^  which  is  prosj  and  llberias.   From  the  time  that  Tlberius  be- 

feeble.    I  sappoee  *  fas '  only  means  that  came  cmperor  a.d.  14  till  a.d.  81,  Sganna 

it  ia  oonsidered  religions  to  do  so.    '  Ince-  was  his  chief  fiivonrite  and  the  adviser  of 

rare '  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  writing  some  of  hia  worst  crimes.    He  was  am- 

prayers  and  vows  on  waxed  tablets,  and  bitions  of  the  imperial  power,  and    his 

hanging  them  on  the  statne  of  the  god  to  designs  became  known  to  or  snspected  by 

whom  they  were  addressed.    "  Snbstitnte  Tiberias,  who  in  a.d.  31  wrote  from  Ca- 

saiats  for  gods  and  the  passage  will  accord  preae  snch  a  letter  to  the  Senate  conoeming 

with  the  practice  in  Catholic  chnrches  at  Sejanus  as  to  lead  to  his  execution.    His 

this  day "  (Gifford).    C.  Valesins,  followed  stataes  were  forthwith  palled  down,  his 

by  Haperti,  attribntes  to  this  practice  the  body  was  thrown  down  the  Gemoniae  (a 

expression  0cdy  h  yo^waei  Kuroi  (Odyss.  precipice  on  the  Aventine),  tom  to  pieoes 

i.  267).    The  common  snpplianfs  pomtion  by  the  popnlace,  the  small  remains  of  it 

was  embracing  the  knees.     In  Iliad  vi.  dragged  abont  the  streets,  and  then  thrown 

303  the  '  peplas'  is  kdd  npon  the  kuees  of  into  the  Tiber.    All  that  Jnvenal  says  is 

Athenaea.    Madvig  snggested,  and  Jahn  bome  oat  by  Dion  Cassins,  1.  68.  c.  11. 

hasadopted,  'incerate'  for  'incerare,'  pnt-  63.  ex  /acie  toto  orbe  eeeunda]  Dion 

ting  a  longer  stop  at   'petuntur.'    The  (58.  4)    says    that  bronze  statues  were 

abmptness  of  the  verse  with  this  reading  erected  to  Scjanus  on  an  eqnality  with 

would  be  enongh  to  condemn  it,  if  thore  Tiberius  in  everv    direction ;    they  were 

were  no  other  objection.  represented  in  pictures  together ;  gilded 

68.  Paffina;'}    The   Scholiast  exphuns  chariots  were  brought  into  the  theatres  in 

this  as  a  bronze  tablet  which  is  set  up  be-  honour  of  both  alike ;   they  were  voted 

fore  these  busts,  and  sets  forth  all  their  joint  oonsuls  for  flve  years ;  it  was  decreed 

honours.     Forcellini  gives  an  instance  of  that  they  should  be  met  with  equal  honours 

'  marmorea  pagina.'     '  Mergit '  is  '  drowns  whenever  they  entered  Rome,  and  sacrificea 

him,'  as  '  praecipitat '  is  'throwshim  down  were  offered  before  the  images  of  Sejanus 

head  foremost.'    As  to  'descendunt  sta-  as^befbre  those  of  Tiberius.    Out  of  the 

tuae'  aee  S.  viii.  18 :  "  Frangenda  miseram  bronze  statues  of  the  man  so  honoured 

funestat  imagine  gentem."     '  Restemque  Juvenal  says  were  made  little  jugs,  basins, 

sequuntur' is  likeHorace's"Tortumdigna  kettles,  and  pans  or  phitters.    'Fatellae' 

sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem"  (Epp.  (the  diminutive  fbrm  of  'patina')  is  the 

i.  10. 48),    A  spirited  engraving  of  such  a  reading  of  nearly  eveiy  MS.,  but  'matellae' 

scene  wUl  be  round  in  Retsch  s  Hlustra-  is  found  in  one,  and  the  Scholiast  seems  to 

tions  of  Schiller*s  Lied  von  der  Olockc.  have  had  it,  for  he  expUuns  it  by  'condiae 

We    have    had  reference  before   to  tri-  breves  aut  vasa  turpia.'    'Matella'  is  a 

umphal  chariots  (S.  vii.  125) :  "hujusenim  chamber  ntensil   [and  'matellae'   is  the 

stat  currus  a^neus,  alti  Quadrijuges  in  reading  of  Jahn  and  Ribbeck]. 

vestibulis ;"    and   (viii.  3)  :    "  stantes  in  65.  Pone  donU  lauroe,']  This  decorating 

curribus  ^milianos."  the  doors  with  wreaths  was  common,  as  we 

61.  JametridufU  i^nee,']  He  goes  on  to  have  seen,  on  joyful  occasions.    See  S.  vi. 

illustrate  his  case  by  the  exaraple  of  Seja-  51,  where  the  occasion  is  a  wedding ;  ix. 

nus.    Tliat  man  was  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  85,  the  birth  of  a  child ;  and  xii.  91,  the 

commnnder  of  the  praetorian  troops,  which  retnm  of  a  friend.    The  Scholiast  quotes  a 

brought  him    into    early  intimacy   with  line  which  Juvenalseemstohaveborrowed: 
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Cretatumque  bovem  :  Sejanus  dueitur  unco 

Speetandus :  gaudent  omnes.     "  Quae  labra  I  quis  illi 

Yultus  erat  I  nunquam,  si  quid  mihi  credis,  amavi 

Hune  hominem ;  sed  quo  eecidit  sub  crimine  ?  quisnam 

Delator?  quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste  prabavit?^^  70 

'^  Nil  horum :  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit 

A  Capreis.'*     "  Bene  habet ;  nil  plus  interrogo.'^     Sed  quid 

Turba  Remi  ?  Sequitur  fortunam  ut  semper^  et  odit 

Damnatos.     Idem  populus^  si  Nurtia  Tusco  ' 

Favisset^  si  oppressa  foret  secura  seneetus  75 

"  Cretatnmque  bovem  daci  ad  Capitolia  against  him,  then  went  to  Bomething  else, 

magna."    He  attribntes  it  to  Lncretius.  and  then  came  back  to  Sejanus:   at  the 

Heinrieh  says  he  meant  Lncilins.    A  white  end  it   required  that  he  should  be  put 

ox  was  the  most  aoceptable  offering,  and  it  into  prison.    Tiberins   was  afraid,   Dion 

appears  as  if  the  dark  parts  of  the  animal,  says»  to  order  his  ezecntion  plainly,  though 

his  t^oms,  hoofs,  and  any  spots  abont  him  he  wished  it,  lest  there  shonld  be  a  dis- 

were  whitened  with  chalk.     The  homs  turbanoe  (58.   10).     Snetonius  (vit.  Tib. 

were  sometimes  gilt.    Servius  quotes  these  65)  calls  this  letter  "  pudenda  miseran- 

words  of  Juvenal  on  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  628 :  daque  oratio/'   which  was  the  technical 

*?  £t  statnam  ante  aras  aurata  fronte  jn-  name  of  the  emperors'  written  messages  to 

vencnm  Candentem."    It  was  common  for  tho  Senate  (Casanbon  in  loco  and  Dict. 

the  public  ezecutioner  to  drag  the  bodics  Ant.,   '  Orationes  Principnm ').    Tiberius 

of  criminals  through  the  streets.     Seneca  left  Rome  a.d.  26  and  never  retnmed  to 

(de  Tranq.  An.  c.  11),   speaking  of   the  the  city.     In  the  following  year  he  took 

vicissitudes  of  fortnne,  says  of  this  man  up  his  residenoe  in  tlie  isUnji  of  Caprcae 

Sejanns,  "quo  die  illum  Senatus  dednxerat  (Capri)  (see  below,  v.  93,  n.),  where  he  lived 

populns  in  frnsta  divisit;  in  quem  qnid-  six  years  in  almost  total  retirement,  ad- 

qnid  congeri  poterat  dii  hominesqne  con-  mitting  none  but  informers  and  chosen 

tulerant,  ex  eo  nihil  superfuit  quod  camifez  favourites  to  his  presence,   but  holding 

traheret."  constant  communication  by  letter  with  the 

67.  Quae  labra !  quit  illi]    People  all  Senate. 

rejoice  at  his  death  and  make  remarks  on  72.  JBene  hahet ;   nil  plue  inierroffo,'] 

his  diabolical  featnres.     And   yet   while  This  stops  the  man's  month,  and  he  says 

they  hatc  the  man  they  tremble  at  the  it  is  all  right ;  he  asks  no  more  questions, 

tyranny   by  which  he  perished,   without  like  Agamemnon's  soldier  in  Horaoe  (S.  ii. 

trial  or  proof  of  gnilt.   Oneasks  his  neigh<«  3.   187,   sq.):   **'Ne  quis  humasee   velit 

bonr  what  was  the  evidence  against  him.  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?*    *  Rex  sum.' 

Another  whispers  there  was  none,  bu^a  '  Nil  nltra  quaero  plebeius.' " 

long  wordy  letter  from  Capreae,  on  which..  73.    Iktrba    Eemi  H    The    poets  used 

the  inquirer  holds  his  peace.    '  Index '  is  Remus'  name  instead  of  his  brother^s,  when 

an  accomplice  tnracd  informer,  and  'in-  ^  it  suited  their  metre  (see  Pers.  i.  73,  n,\ 

dicium  '   is  the  evidence  of  snch  an  one  He  means  '*mobilium  turba  Quiritium,"  as 

(Cic.  in  Q.  Caecilinra,  Divin.  c.  11,  Long's  Horace  calls  them  (C.  i.  1.  7).    The  mob 

note).    Here  the  MSS.  vary  between  '  in-  always  take  the  stronger  side,  he  says,  but 

dicibus '  and  '  indiciis.'     I  think  the  latter  that  was  a  mob  in  imperial  Bome.    Many 

is    right,   thongh    'indicibus'    has  most  MSS.  i^nd  old  editions  have  'turba  tre- 

authority.     '  Delator '   is  a  common    in-  mens.'     P.  and  the  Scholiast  give  '  Remi.' 

former.     '  Cecidit '  is  here  nsed  as  in  S.  iv.  74.  ei  Nurtia  Tueco  Favieaet,!  S^anns 

12 :  "  Si  fecisset  idem  caderet  sub  judice  was  an  Etrarian  by  descent»  ana  bora  at 

moram."  Vulsinii.    Nnrtia  was  au  Etruscan  goddess 

71.  verboea  et  grandit  epietola}    Diou  especially  worshipped    at  Vnlsinii   (Livy 

says  of  the  letter  that  it  wus  long  and  did  vii.  3). 

not  bring  connected  charges  against  Seja-  75.  ei  oppreeea  foret  eecura']  "  If  th» 

nns,  bnt,  beginning  npon  some  other  sub-  oldemperor  had  been  caught  asleep"  (care- 

ject,   it  then  threw  ont  a  short  charge  less).     The   way  of  spcakiug,   'senectu» 
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Prindipis,  hac  ipsa  Sejanum  diceret  hora 

Augustum.     Jam  pridem^  ex  quo  suQra^a  nulli 

Vendimus,  effudit  curas.     Nam  qui  dabat  olim 

Imperium,  fasces,  leg^ones,  omnia,  nunc  se 

Continet  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat,  80 

Paneiti  et  Circenses^    "  Perituros  audio  multos.'* 

''  Nil  dubium  :  magna  est  fomacula  :  pallidulus  mi 

Brutidius  meus  ad  Martis  fuit  obvius  aram.    , 

Quam  timeo  victus  ne  poenas  exigat  Ajax 

Ut  male  defensus.     Curraiiius  praecipites  et  85 

Principis '  for  '  senex  Princepti/  has  been  pergeret  ad  clarissimR  unaeqae  itumm,  fes- 

noticed  before,  (ix.  65,  n.).     But  the  old  tinatio  exstimulabat,  dum  aeqnales,   dein 

emperor  was  wide  awake  to  the  end  of  his  snperiores,  postremo  snasmet  ipse  spes  an- 

life.     Aagustus  (^tfiaarhs)  was  a  title  of  teire  parat ;  quod  multos  etiam  bonos  pes- 

all  the  emperors.  sum  dedit,  qui   spretis  quae  tarda  cum 

77.  ex  quo  sujffVagia  nullt]  **  From  the  securitate  praematura  vel  cum  exitio  pro- 

time  they  left  off  selling  votes ;"   that  is  perant."     He  wrote  some  historical  work 

since  thc  clections  were  transferred  from  from  which  Seneca  quotes  two  passages  on 

theComitia  tothe  Senate.     Seeabove,  viii.  thedeath  of  Cicero  (Suasor.  vii.).    Madvig 

212,  n.    The  subject  of  '  effudit  curas '  is  (Opusc.  i.  44),  whom  Mr.  Mayor  foUows, 

'TurbaRemi'  (v.  73).    It  means  they  have  says  he  was  a  declamator,  and  that  as  the 

cast  away  all  care  about  public  affairs:  all  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  was  a  common 

they  now  care  for  is  their  belly  and  the  theme    for   declamation,    he    had    taken 

Circus.     See  note  on  S.  iii.  228 :  «Si  potes  it  in  his  tiine ;  and  his  friend,  as  the  speaker 

avelli  Circensibus."   <  Panem'  is  commonly  in  this  passage  ironically  calls  himself,  with 

referred  to  the  public  distribution  of  com  derision,  says  he  is  afiraicUAjax  is  going  to 

roentioned  in  vii.  174,  and  Lipsius  (Elect.  punish  him  for  his  frigid  *  declamatiun- 

i.  8)  takes  the  word  literally,  for  bread  was  cula,'  and  for  not  taking  his  part  better; 

substituted  for  com  some  time  during  the  Madvig  says  the  humorous  description  of 

empire,  he  thinks  by  Trajan.     I  think  that  the  trial  in  vii.  115  sq.  is  taken  from  the 

Juvenal  did  not  mean  to  limit  his  word  same  source.    This  is  mere  invention.     li. 

thns.    The  remark  applied  to  all,  whether  does  not  appear  that  Nigerwasa  declaimer. 

they  were  of  the  sort  who  wanted  the  The  passages  Seneca  quotes  are  historical, . 

public  dole  or  not.   Most  MSS.have 'pan.'  not  declamatory,   and   there  is  no  other 

The  trae  word  is  certainly  '  panem,'  what-  authority  on  the  subject.    Under  the  cha- 

ever  contraction  may  have  been  used  in  racter  of  Ajax,  enraged  with  the  leaders 

writing^it.  Ceres  was*  worshipped  ae  l^nis.  and  the  army  for  not  taking  his  part  against 

81.  PerUuro9  audio  muUot.']  One  says  Ulysses,  the  man  means  Tiberius,  who  in 

he  hears  many  are  to  share  Sojanus'  f:itc,  his  letter  to  the  Senate   expressed  great 

and  another  answers  there  is  no  doubt  of  alarm,  and  begged  them  to  send  one  of  the 

it :  there  is  a  gpreat  fumace  ready  (referring  consuls  with  a  guard  to  conduct  him,  a  poor 

to  V.  61).  A  great  many  friends  of  Sejanus,  solitary  old  man,  to  their  presence.    Sueto- 

including  his  son  and  daughter,  a  young  nius  adds,  *'  Sic  quoque  diffidens  tomul- 

girl,   were  put  to  death  soon  after  him  tumque  metuens  Drusum  nepotem  quem 

(Dion  Cass.  58.  14, 15).  vinculis  adhnc  Bomae  continebat  solvi,  si 

83.  <id  Martis  fuit  ohviut  aram,~\  This  res  posceret,  ducemquc  constitui  praecepe- 

altar  of  Mars  was  in  the  Campus  Martius  rat "  (c.  65).    These  appreheusions,  whe- 

(Livy  XXXV.  10).     There  is  a   Bratidius  ther  real  or  pretended,  the  Senate  might 

Niger  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  66)  men-  well  fcar  would  be  visited  on  them,  and 

ttons  as  aedile  in  a.d.  22,  and  as  one  of  tfaey  hastened  to  remove  the  causc  of  them, 

the  accusers  of  Silanus.     He  may  be  the  and  every  body  connected  with  him,  with  an 

person  the  speaker  refers  to  as  looking  a  alacrity  which  was   to  make  nmends  for 

little  pale.     Tacitus  speaks  of  him  as  an  their  implied  remissness.     This  was  what 

able    but    ambitious    man.    "  Bratidimn  Niger  had  to  fear,  and  is  clearly  Juveuars 

artibus  honestis  copiosum,  et  si  rectum  iter  meaning. 
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Dum  jacel  in  ripa  calcethus  Caeearis  hostem.  J^ 

Sed  videant  servi,  ne  quis  neget  et  pavidum  in  jus 

Cervice  obstricta  dominum  trahat/'     Hi  sermones 

Tunc  de  Sejano,  secreta  haec  murmura  vulgi. 

Visne  salutari  sicut  Sejanus  ?  habere  90 

Tantundem^  atque  illi  summas  donare  curules^ 

lllum  exercitibus  praeponere  ?  tutor  haberi 

Principis  anguflia  Ci^Tearam  ia  mpe  ■edentiB 

C^am  grege  Chaldaeo  ?    Vis  certe  pila^  cohortes^ 

87.  8ed  videamt  eervi,]  He  says  oar  to  manage  the  affiiir8?of  his  ward  (pa- 
Blaves  mnst  see  tu  do  it,  that  none  of  them  [nllas).  Many  MSS.  and  old  editon  have 
may  be  able  to  say  we  did  not,  and  give  in-  '  sellas '  for, /  summas/  and  Achaintre  has 
formation  nnder  which  we  shall  be  dragged  it.  '  Summas '  is  certainly  nght»  and  the 
with  a  rope  aboat  oar  necks  to  the  praetor.  other  only  a  gloss.  There  is  a  reading 
Asto'injasrapere/'trahere,"vocare,'see  *haberi  tantandem/  which  N.  Heinsins 
notes  on  Hor.  S.  L  9. 74, 76.  Jn  Uie  r^ign  (on  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  8.  44)  approves,  and 
of  Tiberias  and  afterwards  the  informa-  llaperti  as  osual  says  'non  male.'  But^aa 
tion  of  slaves  against  their  masters,  which  Heinrich  says,  it  is  not  Latin. 

was  illegal,  was  Areely  received  and  obtained  93.  angutta  Caprearum]     P.  and  some 

by  tortnre.     ifiatrwi(oyTo  8i  obx^  oUdrai  other  MSS.,  and  the  old  editions,  followed 

fUpow  t^ark  r&w  IZlety  Z^ffrorr&v  kKKk  naX  by  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  have  'ang^ta,' 

iKtiBtpot   KoX  iroAfroi     (Dion   Cass.   67.  which  Heinrich  says  is  an  error  of  the 

19).  Nerva  pnt  a  stop  to  the  practioe  and  copyists.    No  doubt  it  is.    Capreae  is  an 

checked  inforroers  generally  (ib.  68.  1).  island  forming  a  continaation  of  the  pro- 

The  MSS.  vary  between  'astricta'  and  montory  of  Sarrentnm  and  threemilesdis- 

'obstricta.'  '  Obstrictas '  is  used  by  Phia-  tant  fVom  it.    It  is  about  eleven  miles  in 

tus  in  the  same  oonnexion  (Amphitr.  iii.  2.  circnmference  and  predpitous  on  almost  all 

72) :  "  Quum  ego  Amphitruonem  coUo  hinc  ndes.  One  point  of  it  rises  1600  feet  above 

ob8trictotraham."Heinrichtakes'astricta,'  the  sea  (see  Dict.  Geog.).  Augostus  retired 

Suoting  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  70 :  "  quantum  ob-  to  this  place  sometimes,  and  Tiberius  made 

ucta  veste  et  adstrictis  faucibus  niti  pote-  it  his  retreat  that  he  might  carry  on  his  de- 

rat  clamitans."    The  case  is  not  the  same.  baucheries  uninterrupt^  and  be  free  firom 

It  wasthe  common  way  of  taking  a  resist-  danger.     The  dimate  Tacitus  describes  aa 

ing  culprit  before  the  magistrate  to  put  a  very  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter,  and 

rope  ronnd  his  neck.  the  prospect  over  the  bay  of  Naples  bcAuti- 

88.  Si  eermonee]  What  preoedes,  not  ful  (Ann.  iv.  67).  '  Sedentem '  corresponda 
what  follows  as  Britannicus  savs.  What  to  Tacitus'  word,  "  Tiberius  duodecim  vil< 
foUows  is  addressed  to  the  reader,  who  is  kurum  nominibus  et  moUbus  insederat  (Ca- 
asked  if  he  would  Hke  to  have  all  the  power  preis)."  Here  he  abandoned  bnsiness  to 
and  honourthat  Sejanus  had,to  give  away  such  a  degree  that  he  left  the  provinces 
the  high  curule  offices  to  one,  militory  without  govemors,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
commands  to  another,  and  to  be  the  gnar-  enemies,  and  neglected  to  appoint  omoera 
dian  of  a  tyrant  shut  up  in  his  solitude  with  to  the  army,  Suetonius  says.  "  The  horri- 
a  pack  of  astrologers.  Moderate  honours  ble  practices  he  resortod  to  for  the  purpose 
any  one  may  wish  for,  but  what  of  thoee  the  of  inflaming  and  gratifying  his  lusts,  were 
greatness  of  which  is  the  measure  of  their  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  teU  or  Usten 
dangers  ?  The  curule  offioers,  or  those  en-  to  them,  much  more  to  beUeve  them  (vix 
titl^  to  the  use  of  the  '  selUi  curulis,'  were  ut  referri  audirive,  nedum  credi  fiw  sit)  " 
the  consuls,  censors,  praetors,  and  curule  (Suet.  Tib.  c.  44). 

aediles.   '  Sommas '  does  not  mean  the  oon-  94.  Cum  grege  ChaHaeo  ?]   Tiberius  to- 

sulship  in  narticular,  as  Ruperti  says :  it  wards  the  end  of  his  life  was  much  given 

applies  to  all.     As  to  'exercitibus  praepo-  to  the  astrologers,  a  pestUent  race  of  im- 

nere '  see  note  on  S.  vu.  88  :  "  Hle  et  miU-  postors  whom  he  had  before  punished  and 

tiae  multis  largitus  honorem."    S^anus  is  forbidden  the  city  (vi.   6&3).     Suetonius 

called  Tiberius  tutor,  whose  busiuess  it  was  says  of  him,  "  drca  deos  ac  religiones  neg- 
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Egregios  equites  et  eastra  domestica.     Quidni  95 

Haec  cupias  ?  et  qui  nolunt  occidere  quenquam 

Posse  volunt.     Sed  quae  praeclara  et  prospera  tantum 

Ut  rebus  laetis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  ? 

Hujus  qui  trahL  pra«tex<.m  sumere  mavis,  ' 

An  Fidenarum  Grabiorumque  esse  potestas  1(0 

Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere^  vasa  minora 

Frangere  pannosus  vacuis  Aedilis  Ulubris  ? 

Ergo  quid  optandum  foret  ignorasse  fateris 

Sejanum :  nam  qui  nimios  optabat  honores  ^ 

ligcntior,  qaippe  addictus   mathematicae  eqoites  Bomani'*  (jL  7S).    Cicero  speaka 

plenusque  persuasionis  cuncta  fato  ag^ "  (c.  in  a  geoeral  way  of  "  eqnites   Romani 

69).    Snperstition  and  vioe  grewnponhim  noiL  o£seari  neqne  ignoti,  sed  honesti  et 

together ;  a  comraon  case.  ilhistres "  (In  Verr.  ii.  8.  24).    By  *  do- 

—  Vt*  certepila,  cohorUs,']  He  says,  no  mestiea  castra '  he  means  the  command  of 

donht  yon  like  promotion,  ana  why  J^ould  the  '  praetoria  cohors '  (see  S.  i.  68,  n.). 

yon  not  ?    Men  who  hare  no  mind  to  kill  These   troops  were  quartered   in  varions 

their  fellow»  like  to  have  the  power  to  do  parts  of  the  city  till  Sejanus  had  command 

BO.    He  takes  different  grades  of  military  of  them,  when  they  were  all  placed  in  per> 

nuik  to  illnstrnte  his  meaning,  which  is  manent  quarters  near  the  Agger  of  Servius 

tliat  the  desire  for  promotion  is  universal  TuUius.     See  note  on  S.  v.  153. 

and  natural,  and  yet  when   the  highest  97.  Sed  quae  praecUtra]  **  But  what  are 

rank  is  gained  whtft  does  it  lead  to  ?    The  great  distinctions  and  high  prosperity  if  Vro 

steps  he  takes  are  '  primipilus  centurio,'  hold  them  only  on  the  understanding  that 

'  praefectus  cohorti,' '  eqnes  egpregius,'  and  the  measure  of  our  sufferings  is  propor- 

'  praefectus  praetorio.'  As  late  as  tho  time  tioned  to  our  success  ?"    The  readiug  of 

of  Polvhius  the  infantry  of  a  Roman  legion  most  MSS.  and  some  of  the  hest  is  '  tan- 

were  rormed  iuto  three  hodies,  '  hastati,'  tum ;'  P.  has  '  tanti,'  which  nearly  all  the 

'  principes,'  and  '  triarii '  or  '  pihini,'  as  editors  have  adopted,  ezoept  Heinrich.     I 

they  were  sometimes  called,  hecause  they  prefer  *  tantum.' 

carried  a  plum  or  short  javelin.    Each  of  100,  AnFidenarmmOtibiorumque]  These 

these  divisions  was  suhdivided  into  '  mani«  towns  have  been  associated  hefore,  vi.  56. 

puli,'  and  the  centurion  of  the  first '  mani-  See  also  note  on  iii.  192 :    "  Simplicibus 

pulus '  of  the  '  triarii,'  who  were  vcteran  Gbbiis."    Ulubrae  Horace  mentions  as  a 

troops,  was  called  '  primipilus.'    See  xiv.  small  unimportant  town  (£pp.  i.  11.  80)  : 

197 :  "  Ut  locupletem  aquilnm  tibi  sexage-  "  Quod  petis  hic  est,  Est  Ulubris,  animus 

simus  annus  Afferat."    '  PiU '  here  stands  si  te  non  deficit  aequus."    It  was  in  La- 

for '  primipili '  (see  Forcellini).  In  and  afber  tium.   '  Potestas '  is  the  modem  'podesUL.' 

the  time  of  Caesar  the  lc^on  was  dividcd  '  Vacuis '  is  '  empty,' '  unfrequented,'  as  in 

into  ten  oohorts,  each  of  which  consisted  of  S.  iii.  2:  "Lando  tamcn  vacuis  quod  sedem 

three  '  manipuli.'  The  commander  of  o  co-  figere  Cumis."  As  to  the  municipal  aediles 

hort  was '  praefectus.'  '£quitesegregii'are  see  S.  iii.  179.    They  were  police  magis- 

explained  by  Lipsius  on  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  4.  trates,  and  looked  afler  the  market.    On 

The  distinction,  he  says,  was  confined  under  great  occasions,  he  says,  a  white  tunic  was 
the  republic  to  such  '  equites '  as  were  re-  .  a  dress  good  enough  for  them ;   here  he 

markable  for  their  birth,  wealth,  or  cha-  speaks  of  them  in  i*ags.    Persius  refers  to 

racter.     But  Augustus  formed  a  separate  the  country  aediles  just  in  the  same  way 

class  of  those  who  had  the  fortune  of  a  (i.  129, 130):  "Sese  aliquem  credens,  Italo 

senator,  or  were  entitled  by  their  position  quod  honore    supinus   Fregerit    heminas 

to  hope  for  the  Senate,  and  these  he  al-  Arreti  aedilis  iniquas." 

lowed  to  wear  the  '  latus  clavus '  or  broad  103.  JErffo  quid  opfandum]  *  Ergo '  car- 

stripe  on  the  tunic  (which  was  the  mark  ries  us  back  to  v.  54v  where  the  general 

of  senatorial   rank).    Tucitus  calls  them  assertion  is  made  of  which  Sejanns  was  a 

'  illustres '    (Ann.    ii.    59 ;    xi.    4),    and  notable  illustration.     '  Ignorasse  fateris ' 

"  eqnites    Romani    dignitate    senatoria  "  implies  that  the  answer  is  that  which  good 

(xvi.  17) ;  and  he  opposes  to  them  "  modici  sense  snggests. 
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Et  nimias  poscebat  opes^  numerosa  parabat  105 

Excelsae  turris  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 

Casus  et  impulsae  praeceps  immane  ruinae. 

Quid  Crassos^  quid  Pompeios  evertit,  et  illum 

Ad  sua  qui  domitos  deduxit  flagra  Quirites  ? 

Summus  nempe  locus  nuUa  non  arte  petitus^  lio 

Magnaque  numinibus  vota  exaudita  malignis. 

Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  caede  et  yulnere  pauci 

Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni. 

Eloquium  ac  famam  Demosthenis  aut  Ciceronid 
Incipit  optare  et  totis  Quinquatribus  optat^  1 1 5 

Quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Minervam^ 
Quem  sequitur  custos  angustae  vemula  capsae. 

'  107.  impuUae  pmecepa  immane  mtiiae.]  110.  Summus  nempe  locus]  This  is  the 

'Praeceps'  is  used  absolutely  for  a  pre-  subject  of  'evertit.'    *'Of  course  it  was 

cipitous  height  often  cnough  (S.  i.  149 :  the  elevation  they  had  sought  by  everj 

«Omneinpniecipiti  vitium  stetit").  There  art  to  win,  and  their  ambitious  prayers 

is  no  instance   of  an   adjective  agreeing  heard  too  well  by  the  unkind  gods."   '  Ge- 

with  it  earlier  than   Juvenal.    '  Rninae '  nerum  Cereris '  is  Pluto,  the  husband  of 

is  the  genitive  case  (not  dative,  as  Ruperti  Proserpina.    *  Reges '   and  '  tyranni '  ex- 

says).    The  English  is  "  he  wcnt  on  build-  plain  one  another.    Ruperti  says  '  reges  * 

ing  story  after  story  of  an  exceeding  high  are  the  rich.    *  Sicca  morte '  is  an  nn> 

tower,  only  that  his  fall  might  be  from  a  bloody  death. 

greater  height  and  the  tumbling  of  the  115.  toHs    Quinquatribue  optatJ    He 

ruin,  beaten  by  the  storm  (or  struck  by  goes  on  to  illustrate  what  he  said  m  t.  ^ 

the  bolt  or  lightniiig),  should  be  gpreat."  about  eloquence.    Tlie  Quinquatria  was  a 

*  Impulsae '  is  added  to  '  ruinae,'  as  if  it  festival  of  Minerva,  held  for  six  days  in 

were  '  turris/  and  it  means  the  wreck  of  a  March.    Boys  had  holidays  during  this 

tower  beaten  by  the    storm.     Forcellini  festival  and  offered  their  devotions  to  the 

quotes  from  Statius  (Silv.  i.  4.51),  "subiti  goddess  of  leaming.     See  note  on  Horace^ 

praecepsjuvenilepericli"  (where  'juvenile'  Epp.  ii.  2. 197 :  "  Ac  potius  pner  ut  festis 

seems  to  be  equivalent  to  '  immane'  here);  Quinquatribus  olim  Exiguo  gratoque  frua- 

and  Apuleius  (Metam.  4),  "per  altissimum  ris  tempore  raptim."     The  boy  is  said  to 

praeoeps  in  vallem  proximam  asinum  prae-  worship  Minerva  with  an  as  beoause  it  was 

cipitant."     Horaoe  has^impulsacupressus  customary   to  present  that  sumto  the 

Euro"  (C.  iv.  6. 10),  and  "  celsae  graviore  teacher  at  the  Quinqnatria.    This  payment 

casu  Decidunt    turres "    ^C.   ii.   10.  10,  was  called  '  Minerval.'    See  note  on  Hor. 

where  other  examples  of  this  commonplace  S.    i.  6.  75:     "Ibant  octonis  referentes 

are  given).  Idibus  aera." 

108.  Quid  Crassos,  quid  Pompeios]  He  In  116,  P.  has  '  parcam,'  which  Jahn 

here  joins  tog^ther  the  three  persons  who  [and   Ribbeck]   have  adopted.     It  is  an 

are  often  improperly  called  a  triumvirate,  obvious  correction  for  those  who  are  fond 

M.  Licinius  Cfrassus,  Cn.Pompeius  Magnus,  of  correcting,  and  Ruperti  gives  Heinsius 

andC.  JuliusCaesar.  The  first  wns  killed  in  credit    for  ingenuity  in    discovering    it. 

war  with  the  Parthians,  B.c.  58.   In  B.c.  55  There  is  no  ingenuity  in  going  wrong, 

he  hadbeen  consulwith  Pompeius,  whowas  and  Ruperti  does  not  think  him  right,  nor 

kiUed  while^^going  to  land  on  the  coast  of  do  I. 

£gyptafterthebattIeofPhar8aIia(B.c.48).  117.  custos  angustae  vemula  eapsae,'] 

Caesar  is  described  as  the  man  who  tamcd  A  little  slave  carrying  his  little  box  of 

the  Romans  and  brought  them  under  his  books  and  paper  and  pens  went  with  tho 

lash.    The  plural   Crassos  and  Pompeios  boy  to  school.    He  was  called  '  capsarius.* 

does  not  imply  more  than  bne  of  each.  The '  capsa '  was  a  round  box  snited  for 

Rnperti  includes  the  sons  of  each»  which  holding  roUed  books  (see  Dict.  Ant.). 
wcakens  the  iUustration. 
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Eloqiiio  sed  uterque  perit  orator ;  utrumque 

Largus  et  exundans  leto  dedit  ingenii  fons. 

Ingenio  manus  est  et  cervix  eaesa,  nec  unquam  1 20 

Sanguine^causidici  maduerunt  rostra  pusilli. 

"  O  fortunatam  natam  me  Consule  Romam  !  *' 

Antoni  gladios  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic 

Omnia  dixisset.     Ridenda  poemata  malo 

Quam  te  conspicuae,  divina  Philippica,  famae,  125 

Volveris  a  prima  quae  proxima.     Saevus  et  illum 

Exitus  eripuit,  quem  mirabantur  Athenae 

Torrentem  et  pleni  moderantem  fraena  theatri. 

Dis  ille  adversis  genitus  fatoque  sinistro, 

118.  uterque  perit  oratori]  As  to  *perit  *  This  sx^eech  was  written  in  September,  b.c. 

see  S.  vi.  559,  n.  44,  as  a  rejoinder  to  Antonius*  replj  to  t)ie 

120.  Ingenio  manus  est  et  cervix  caeea,']  first  Philippic.     Cicero  did  not  attend  tlie 

This  refers  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  b.c.  43.  meeting  of  the  Seuate  at  which  Antouiiis 

He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  over-  spoke,  and  though  this  speech  professes  to 

taken  as  he  was  trying  to  escape  by  sol-  be  an  extemporaneous  reply,  it  never  was 

diers,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  hauds  and  delivered,  but  written  in  the  country,  nor 

carried  them  to  M.  Antonins,  who  ordered  did  Cicero  vcnture  to  pnblish  it  imme- 

them  to  be  nailed  to  the  rostra.     If  he  diately.     '  Volveris' means 'youare  read;' 

had  been  a  humblc  'cansidicus^this  would  'a  prima  proxima'  is  a  way  of  expressiug 

not  have  happened,  Juvenal  says.     Florus  the  second. 

(iv.  6.  5)  describes  the  feelings  of  the  p(*o-  126.  illum  Exitue  eripuit,']    After  the 

ple  on  this  occasion  :  "  Romae  capita  cae-  dcath  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  used  nll 

sorum  proponere  in  rostris  jam  usitatum  his  eloquence  to  produce  a  general  rising 

erat :    venim  sic   qnoque  civitas  lacrimas  of  the  Greek  states  against  Antipnter,  the 

tenere  non  potuit  quum  recisum  Ciceronis  successor  to  the  Macedonian   division  of 

caput  in  illis  suis  rostris  videretur,  nec  Alexander^s  kingdom,  and  succeeded.    Uut 

aliter  ad  videndum  eum  quam  -solebat  ad  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  was  not  efTec- 

audiendnm  coucurreretur."  *^    .^idicu8'is  tual,  and  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 

opposed  to'orator,'  whic^'     .•<!  'patronus'  of  Antipater  Demosthenes  poisoned  him- 

are  the  proper  titles  fo'  .u  advocate  of  the  self,  b.c.  322. 

higher  order  (see  S.  i.  32,  n.).     '  Ingenio '  128.  moderantemfraena  theatri.]    The 

is  put  for  the  man,  as  '  officia  '  above  (v.  popular  assemblies  (?«icAi}<ricu)  were  held  in 

45).     Cicero  reached  the  highcst  point  of  the  Pnyx,  a  space  of  ground  near  the  Areio- 

his  popularity,  and  delivered  his  last  ten  pagus,  till  the  building  of  the  theatre  of 

speeches  against  M.  Autonius  the  year  he  Dionysns  in  the  Lenaea,  about  B.c.  340, 

dded.  afler  which  the  assemblies  were  commonly 

122.  Ofortunatam']  This  verse  occnrred  held  in  the  theatre.    It  was  finished  in  De- 

probably  in  a  poem  in  three  books  that  mosthenes'  time,  and  he  must  often  have 

Cicero  wrote  on  his  own  times  (Ad  Fam.  i.  spoken  there  {4v  rp  iKKKit<ri(^  rp  iv  Aio* 

9),  or  else  in  that  on  his  consulship,  from  y^aov  c.  Meidiam,  f96fioi,  p.  518).  Juvenal 

which  there  is  a  long  extract  in  his  book  likes  the  comparison  of  a  speaker  to  a  tor- 

De   Divinatioue   (i.   11).     This  verse   is  rent,  and  for  popular  oratory  a  vehement 

quoted  by  Quintiliau  (fnst.  ix.  4;  xi.  1).  flow  of  words  is  the  most  eifective  gift.    Sec 

«luvenal  says  if  he  had  never  said  a  better  al)ove,  vv.  9  and  119.  S.  iii.  74 :  "  Prouip- 

thing  than  that  he  might  have  snupped  tus  et  Isaeo  torrentior." 

his  tingers  ab  Antonius,  quoting  his  own  129.  Dis  ille  adversis]  This  is  a  commou 

words  (Phil.  ii.  46)  :  **  Contempsi  Catilinae  way  of  speaking ;  otherwise  the  verse  might 

gladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos."     He  adds,  be  said  to  be  imitated  from  Persius  (iv.  27) : 

he  would  rather  Iiave  been  the  anthor  of  his  "  Hunc  Dis  iratis  genioque  siuistro."     Dc- 

ridiculous  poetry  than  of  that  Philippic  mosthenes'  father  was  a  man  of  property, 

which  he  calls  divine,  famous,  and  so  forth.  and  died  when  his  son  was  sevon  years  old. 

R 
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Quem  pater  ardentis  massae  fuligine  lippus  130 

A  earbone  et  forcipibus  gladiosque  parante 
Incude  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit. 

Bellorum  exuviae,  truncis  affixa  tropaeis 
Lorica  et  fracta  de  casside  buccula  pendens 
Et  curtum  temone  jugum  victaeque  triremis  135 

Aplustre  et  summo  tristis  captivus  in  arcu 
Humanis  majora  bonis  creduntur :  ad  hoc  se 
Romanus  Graiusque  ac  barbarus  induperator 
Erexit :  causas  discriminis  atque  laboris 
Inde  habuit.     Tanto  major  famae  sitis  est  quam  140 

Virtutis.     Quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam^ 
Praemia  si  tollas  ?     Patriam  tamen  obruit  olim 
Gloria  paucorum  et  laudis  titulique  cupido 

What  Javenal  says  bere  thereforo  is  a  mero  maining  aro  all  of  the  imperial  times.  <  Hu- 

flourish  and  nonsense.     He  was  the  owner  manis  majora '  corresponds  to  the  Greek 

of  a  sword  or  knife   manufactory,  which  fulZv  fi  kqt*  Mpwnow,    As  to  the  form 

Juvenal  has  made  the  most  of.    Plutarch  *  induperator'  see  note  on  S.  iv.  29.  'Erex- 

(Dem.  c.  4)  says  Demosthenes  had  no  edu-  it'  and  'habuit'  have  the  force  of  the  aorist. 
cation  in  boyhood ;  and  that  he  was  much         141.  virtutem  amplectUur  ipgam,']  *  Vir- 

neglected  and  his  patrimony  robbed  and  tus '   is  military  virtue,   '  Fortitudo/   in 

squandered  by  his  guardians  is  well  known.  which  character  she  was  frequently  repro- 

Demosthenesspeakshoweverofhavinggone  scnted  on  mcdals,  sometimes  with  Honos 

to  the  schools  suited  to  his  condition  and  or  Oloria  by  her  side  (see  note  on  Horace, 

leamt  what was  proper  (de  Corona  312, 315)./  Carro.  Sec.  57).    Mr.  Mayor,  aller  Madvig, 

133.  trunctM  afflxa  tropaeis]    His  next  translates  this,  **  Who  doe»  embrace  virtue 

case  is  the  vanitv  of  ^ilitary  glory.    The  for  its  own  sake,  or  would  embrace  U  at 

practice  of  erectmg  trophies  a&r  victories  allf  if  yon  ehould  take  away  its  rowards  ?" 

was  very  ancient  in  Qreece,  and  adopted  by  The  italics,  I  imagine,  are  meant  to  ropre- 

the  Romans  late  in  the  ropublican  times.  sent  some  grammatical  peculiarity :  but  the 

They  wero  composed  of  arms  taken  irom  sentence  is  not  peculiar,  but  very  simple : 

the  enemy  and  piled  up  usually  on  the  trunk  "  When  you  take  away  the  rowards  of  vir- 

of  a  tree  or  some  low  wooden  frame  (see  tue,  who  thinks  of  embracing  her  without 

Dict.  Ant.).    '  Bucculae '  aro  the  cheeks  of  them  ?"   Her  only  charm  is  gone,  and  slio 

a  helmet  which  wero  buttoned  under  the  has  no  beauty  that  men  should  wish  to 

chin.      '  Cassis '  is  properly  a  helmet  of  embrace  her.    Ovid  says  (Ex  Ponto  ii.  3. 

metal,  '  galea '  of  leather.    Some'galeae'  11,  sqq.)  : 

had  vizors  which  covered  the  face,  as  we    ..xr     £   m  •        •  li.»         «iru  -   -  -. 

have  Men  in  viil.  ?03.    Eugraving.  of  tl.e    "»6«  fccile  invemM  mnlb.  e  m.B.bn.  unum 
diflcTent  kind.  ai«  given  from  ^ems  in     ,  Virtutem  prefnm  qu.  putet  ea»  «u. 
Dict.  Ant,  •  Oalea.'  ^^  **~'  recti.  facti  m  praem»  de«nt. 

Json  movet»  et  gratis  poemtet  esse  pro* 
bum." 


135.  Et  curtum  temone  jugum']   A  war 
chariot  shom  of  its  pole.     '  Curtum '  is  not 


used  elsewhero  with  a  noun  after  it,  but  it  (Some  read  '  recte  facti.*)    The  idea  is  the 

is  properly  a  participle.    '  Aplustro '  is  the  same  hero  as  in  Juvenal,  Virtue  ropresented 

curved  omament  which  most  ancient  ships  as  a  beautiAiI  woman  whoso  charms  men 

carried  on  their  stem,  commonly  of  a  fan  cannot  see  when  she  is  *  simplex  munditiis,' 

shape,  and  not  unltko  the  feathers  of  a  Red  not  gilded. 

Indian  chief.     Sometimes  it  was  wreathed  142.  Patriam  tamen  ohruit  olim']  "  Yet 

with  flowers,  sometimes  it  carried  a  flag  wl^JIe  men  will  sacrifice  nothing  to  virtue, 

or  a  lantem.    The  name  is  taken  from  tbe  to   glory   they   have  again    and   agnin " 

Greek  &^Xa<rTor,  which  is  the  samo  thing.  (Mayor).  Juvenal  says  nothing  about  sacri- 

See  Dict.  Ant.,  and  also  rospecting  trium-  fleing  to  virtue  or  to  glory.    He  says  mcn 

phal  arches  at  Bome.    The  five  now  ro-  will  not  embracc  virtue  if  you  toke  away 
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Haesuri  saxis  cinerum  eustodibus^  ad  quae 
Discutienda  valent  sterilis  mala  robora  iieus :  U5 

Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcris. 
^Expende  Hannibalem ;  quot  libras  in  duce  summo      -^-^^ 
Invenies  ?  hic  est  quem  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 
Percussa  Oceano  Niloque  admota  tepenti, 
Ilursus  ad  Aethiopum  populos  altosqVte  elephantos.        1 50 
Additur  imperiis  Hispania :  Pyrenaeum 
Transilit :  opposuit  natura  Alpemque  nivemque; 
Diducit  scopulos  et  montem  rumpit  aceto. 
Jam  tenet  Italiam ;  tamen  ultra  pergere  tendit : 
^'Actum/'  inquit,  '^  nibil  est,  nisi  Poeno  milite  portas   155 
Frangimus  et  media  vexillum  pono  Suburra/^ 
O  qualis  facies  et  quali  digna  tabella, 
Quum  Gaetula  ducem  portaret  belluk  luscum  I 

her  rewards,  and  yet  these  very  rewarda,  fate  or  rather  his  aahes  "  (Ruperti),  but 

Which  are  won  by  only  a  few,  and  the  strug-  himself.     '  Non  capit '  means  is  not  lai^e 

gle  to  get  tbem,  are  at  times  the  ruin  of  enough  to  hold.      *  Kursus '    is  <  in   tho 

men'8  country.      'Olim'  is  an  indefinite  rear,'  '  re-versus,'^  not  "again,  in  anothcr 

adverb  of  time  either  past  or  future.    Ho«  direction,  extcnding,  &c"  (Mayor.) 
rnce  has  151.  Additur  imperiia  Hispania :]  The 

«  Parentis  olim  si  anis  imma  manu  conqnest  of  Hispania  by  the  Carthaginiana 

i-arentis  oiim  si  quis  impia  manu  hpffim  bv  HAmilrar  HnnnibHrH  fnthor 

Senile  guttur  fregerit,  ^^  i^n  oy  nami  car.  iiannimii  s  ratncr. 

T?j*i.    •    4.-     n-     ^        i.'     >»  and  Hannibal  nearly  completed  it  bv  the 

Edit  cicutis  allmm  nocentius."  ♦„u:««  «#  o„^,„x„J:    ««^«iq       t«  *i.««. 

^Fnod  i"   1  ^  takmg  of  oaguntum,  B.c.  219.      In  that 

^  P<^'  "•    •/  yenr  ^e  declared  war  against  Rome,  and  in 

(See  S.  ri.  42,  n.,  and  note  on  Hor.  C.  IL  b.c.  218  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  having 

10. 17.)  first  subdued  the  tribes  between  the  Iberus 

145.  HeriUs  mala  rohora  fictu :]  Tbe  (Ebro)  and  those  mountains.  He  com- 
wild  fig,  '  caprificus,'  was  common  among  menced  his  march  in  the  spring,  but  did 
the  tombs.  Canidia  among  other  things  not  reach  the  Alps  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
bids  her  attendants  bring  "sepulcris  ca-  after  the  snow  had  beg^n  to  fall.  T)ie 
prificos  erntas"  (Hor.  Epod.  v.  17).  See  storyof  the  vinegar  is  in  Livy,  xxi.  c.  37. 
note  on  Persius,  S.  i.  25,  and  Martial  x.  2  :  155.  Actum,  inquit,nihil  est,']  This  ex- 
"  Marmora  Messalae  findit  caprificus.^'  presses  well  the  objcct  of  his  whole  life ; 
[Compare  Pansanias  (ix.  33.  7),  who  saw  all  his  successes  would  go  for  nothing  if  he 
at  Alalcomenae  a  huge  ivy  which  had  sepa-  failed  to  enter  Rome  in  triumph.  Seo 
rated  the  joints  of  the  stones  in  a  temple,  S.  vii.  161,  n.  As  to  <  Suburra'  see  iii.  5,  n. 
and  was  tearing  the  stones  asunder.]  157.  O  qualis  facie»]    '*  Oh,  what  a 

146.  Quandoquidem  data  sunf]  Heinrich  beautiful  picture  he  would  have  made,  a 
thinks  this  a  feeble  verse  and  not  genuine ;  one-eyed  general  riding  on  his  ele- 
a  superfluous  moral.  I  think  he  is  wrong,  phant!"  Hannibal  got  ophthahnia  and 
and  that  the  verse  or  something  like  it  is  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  B.c.  217,  in  the  marshes 
wanted.    Propertius  (iii.  2.  19)  has  south  of  the  Po  (Livy  xxii.  2).    Juvenal 

« xT     -A#        1  •  -!•       r  -4.               1    •  seems  to  have  had  Livy's  words   beforc 

..NecMflu«ole.d.vesfortun«aepulm  ^;         ..  j         Hannibal  «eger  oculi^  ex 

Mortu.  ab  extrem.  cond.t.one  vacat.  ^.^^  ^^^^  intemperie  TOnante  Cf.lore. 

147.  JExpende  Sannibalem;]  Ifyouput  frigoraque,  elephanto  qui  unus  superfue- 
Hannibal  iu  the  scales,  how  much  will  this  rat  quo  altius  ab  aqua  exstaret  vectus  : 
great  gcncral  weigh  ?  He  says  below  (v.  vigiliis  tandem  et  noctumo  humore  palus- 
172)  nothing  but  death  declares  how  very  •  trique  caclo  gravante  caput,  et  quia  me- 
small  arethe  bodies  of  men.  Juvcual  does  dendi  nec  Io<'Us  nec  tcmpus  erat»  altero 
not  speak  of  weighing  his  "  ambition  and  oculo  capitnr." 

R   2. 


2^1  D,  jrxn  jttexalis 


X'ift  ^fia^ii,  n^/n  3axa  dahxnt,  a^  tcLi :  seti  ilLe 

Ut  i/neris  pla^^as  et  dseclaniatio  na». 
Unnii  ¥e]hie<j  jnTeni  non  «Tim».-it  ort-is : 
Ae»taat  rnfelix  angTt?to  limite  mun«ii, 
Ut  ijjzn  claoimi»  scopnlis  pamqDe  Serij-ho  :  1 70 

Qjinm  tamen  a  fi^nli*  mnnitam  intrarerit  nrbem, 
Sarcopha^o  contentoa  erit-     Mors  sola  fatetnr^ 
Qnantula  «nt  hominnm  eorpoacula.     Creditur  oEm 
YeiifieatiM  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graeeia  mendax 


\m.    rimciimr  idem  Nempe^    -He    k 

bfliteD  in  hw  toni  of  foune  ;^'thait  k  bj  '^  Post  Dinim  ci  IndM  pnper  est  Alex- 

HeifNoatZ«iM,Bx;.2a2.   Aftertbetreatj  aader  MAcedo  "  (Scs.  Ep.  119). 

of  p^Aee  eooeiiMled  tbe  next  jeakr  HamiiM  170.  Ut  Gym  eimmsm»  jrop«/i«j  See  L 

remained  iereral  jeun  st  Cartbage,  and  it  73,  b.,  and  tL  564^    Grans  and  Senphiis 

WM  fiot  tin  tbe  jear  BX.  193  tbat  ihidiiig  were  ialaBds   in  tbe  Cjciadea  gToap,  to 

hitnftelf  in  danfj^er  from  enemiea  at  bonie  whicb  criminab  wera  transported.     Seri- 

he  lled  «ecnrtljr  and  went  to  Antiocbaa,  phns  was  the  larger  at  tbe  two»  and  aboot 

with  whom  he  rematned  three  jean  and  twdre  miles  in  circamference.  .  The  mo- 

(•««Iped  him  afg^innt  the  Romans.     When  dem  name  is  Serfb. 

Antiochna  wa«  defeated,  in  BX.  190,  Hanni-  171.  a  fiffuliM  wtmmiiamt]   The  town  of 

hal  fled  to  Pnmias,  kinff  f:^  Bithjnia.     For  Babrlon  is  said    to  have  been  boilt  of 

fieren  or  eight  jeam  he  continned  to  be  brick  cemented  witb  asphalt  bj  Semiramis. 

his  goeflt,  helnin^  him  in  his  wars,  till  the  "  Dicitnr  altam  Coctilibos  mnris  dnxisse 

Kornans  llnallj  Mnt  a  demand  for  his  snr-  Semiramis  nrbem  "  (Orid,  Met.  ir.  57). 

render,  which    Pmsias  was  not  able  to  Here  Alexander    died,   B.C.   323,  in  bis 

reNist.     Hannihal,  to  aroid  falling  into  the  tbirtj-tbird  jeaPw    A  '  sarcoi^uig^ '  was 

hands  c^  the  Romans,  t^x>k  poison,  whicb  properlj  a  coffin  composed  of  a  particohir 

)ie  }•  said  to  hare  carried  abont  with  him  stoue  from  Assos  in  Troas,  which  was  said 

fr;r   that    pnrpoiie   in  a  ring;    therefore  to  consnroe  the  bodj  (irit^Mra  ^cryctr).     "In 

Jur(?nal   sajs  a  ring  was  the  arenger  of  Asso  Troadis  sarcophagns  Upis  fissili  rena 

('Mnnae  and  of  all  the  blood  that  Hannibal  scinditur.    Orpora  defnnctomm  condita 

phml.     l^inv  sajs  that  Demosthenes  also  in  eo  absnroi  constat  intra  xl  diem  excep- 

kf^pt  the  polNon  with  which  he  destrojed  tis  dentibos"  (Plinj  xxxvi.  17). 

hitiiMilf  In  a  ring  (N.  H.  83.  1).  173.    Quantula  nnt  kominum  corpus- 

}(\7.  H  dcalamatio  Jlat.']    Hce  note  on  cula.]    libisideaisafavouriteone  with  tbe 

N.  vll.  101.    Huraco  Iian  **  Cognomen  vertHS  poets.    llie  best-known  allasion  to  itis  in 

In  rlitiin  «t  fHbuIa  flas  "  (Kpp.  i.  18.  9).  Shakespeare'8  Henrj  IV.  P.  i.  Act  v.  Sc.  4 : 

lOH.     (Inui    Pellato  Juveni]     Vaierias  ,,^       ^,           „          i.u    -li 

Mailmn.  (vill.  U.  Kx.)  tells  tho  following  ,„            ,  "  ^^T^.  ^^^  ^*^'  ^jTltL 

•^«•y  of  AUiiandort  -  Jam  Alexandri  pcc:  I"-J'«*^?<i,  ambition,  how  mucb  art  thoa 

tiinlntiHtlHhllo  laudifl,  qulAnaxHrchocomiti  «rt      !l  1  i.i..   i.  j    j.j       i.  •          ..4. 

suo  «X  uuotoriUte  Domocritl  praecoptoris  Y}'^''  *^**  this  bodj  did  contam  a  spint, 

liitiuinorHhllos  mundos  osso  roferonti, '  Hou  ^  ^^/ngdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 

mo  (Inqult)  tnliemm  1  quod  no  uno  quidcm  ?"**  "^'^  ^''^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^**^^  ^^^ 

adhuo    iMitltus   «um.»^      Valorius    addn.  I»  room  enough. 

••  Atijrunta  homtnl  poiscsslo   glorlao    ftiit  174.  Velijicatu*  Athos,]  To  avoid  the 
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Audet  in  historia;  constratum  classibus  isdem  175 

Suppositumque  rotis  solidum  mare ;  credimus  altos 
Defecisse  amues  epotaque  flumimi  Medo 
Prandente,  et  madidis  cantat  quae  Sostratus  alis. 
llle  tamen  qualis  rediit  Salamine  relicta^ 
In  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  saevire  flagellis  iso 

Barbarus^  Aeolio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcere  passos^ 
Ipsimi  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosigaeum  ? 
Mitius  id  sane  quod  non  et  stigmate  dignum 

catastroplie  that  bappened  to  Mardonins,  ing  these  words  to  be  a  parody  of  Ovid 

whose  iieet  was  wrecked  there  in  tlie  first  (Met.  i.  264),  "madidis  Notus  evolat  alis/' 

expedition    of    Darios    against     Oreece,  they  may  mean  that  his  flight  was  not  a 

Xerxes  ordered  the  low  isthmus  of  the  very  viTOrous  one,  as  Heinrich  sug^ests. 

peninsola  (Acte)  to  be  cut  throngh;  and  a  [RibbecK  has  in  v.  175 '  contractum/  the 

canal  was  made  capable  of  floating  two  reading  of  P^  though  the  word  in  the  MS. 

triremes    nbreast.      Juvenal    treats    the  has  b^n  oorrected  by  a  second  hand  into 

matter  as  an  invention ;  but  the  canal  has  *  constratum.'] 

been  recently  traced.    See  article  '  Athos '  180.  In   Corum  aique  Eurum]    Corus 

in    the    Penny   Cyclopaedia.     Herodotus  (or  Caurus)  is  the  N.W.  wind,  as  Eurus  is 

(vii.  22)  says  it  was  about  twelve  stadia  the  S.E.    He  flogged  whatever  wind  op- 

long,  and  by  measurement  it  appears  to  be  posed  him.    This  may  be  a  playful  inven> 

2500  yards,  which  at  the  rate  of  625  feet  tion  of  Juvenal'8,  making  Xerxes  a  harder 

to  the  stadium,  is  exactly  twelve  stadia.  master  to  the  winds  than  Aeolus  hirasdf, 

175.  constratum  claasibus  isdem']  This  and  he  was  stem  enough  according  to 

refers  to  tlie  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Virgil.    Xerxes'  castigation  and  chaining 

Hellespont.    Lucretius  thus  refers  to  the  of  the  Hellespont  for  breaking  down  his 

same  (iii.  1029,  sqq.) :  bridge  are  told  by  Aeschylus  (Persae   v. 

,.  T11  •  •  •  j  745,  sqq.)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  35).    The 

q^oq-riP"  v«m  qm  qnondam  per    ^^l^^^ly,^  .j^  ;,  ^  .dmWby  the 

mare     agn  i^^«:k„.  :««  ^.    latcst  editors  of  those  authors,  Paley  and 

Str«v.t^iterque  ded.t  legiombu.  .re  per    3,^,^,^^^  ,„j  ^^^  ^f^  tj,;„     ^„t, 

Ac"pedibmiMlsa.docmt9uperarelacun8^    JJPP?'^  '*  ^»''  ^:  ^l,   .qq.).    ValeriuB 

Et  Sntempsit  equis  ln.nlt.M  murmur.    ^"™""  ("'•  ^-J)  «P»'"  of  Xerx«.  .. 

^'  "Neptuno  compedes    et    caelo   tenebras 

T       •  **  ^        i.       • .^v  .,.1^  ««  minitantem,"  which  is  another  flight ;  he 

fodV?  t^j^^'t„    extii.gui.h   the  .«n;    he 

,  pore       1  .  meant  with   his    arrows.     Juvenal    pro- 

Herodotus  speaks  of  several  rivers  (the  duccs  Homer's  epithet  for  Poseidon,  the 

Scamander  in  Asia,  and  others  in  Thrace,  earth-shaker. 

Thessaly,  and  Achaia)  being  dried  np  by  183.  Mitius  id  sane']    "  Surely  he  acted 

the  enomious  host  of  Xerxes  drinking  of  mercifully  not  to  brand  thc  god  as  well  as 

them.     This  is  easily  explained.     These  flog  him.    Auy  god  would  be  glad  to  be 

rivers  are  not  perennial  stretlms  fuU  of  slave  to  such   a   master."      Runaway  or 

water.    The  army  could  only  find  watcr  thievish  slaves  had  a  mark  put  upon  their 

holes  in  many  of  them,  aud  tbesc  they  may  forcheads.      But   Herodotus  says  he  had 

have  exhausted.    iroiov  8i  irtv6fji*ifoy  oIk  heard  a  report  that  the  madman  had  sent 

iir^Kiwt    wK^y     r&y    tifyiXtav     iroTafiilty  persons  to  inflict  this  further  degradatiou 

(Herod.  vii.  21).     The  Scholiast  says  Sos-  on  the  sea,  and  to  tell  its  waves  that  their 

tratus  was  a  poet  who  wrote  of  thc  ex-  master   laid   this  just   punishment  upon 

ploits  of  Xerxes.     This  miglit  be  guessed  thcm  (I.  c).     For  thisreason  the  commen- 

from  the  context.     Whether  the  Scholiast  tators  have  meddled  with  a  very  good  text 

had  better  authority  is  doubtful.     '  Madi-  and  spoilt  it.     Jahn  reads  **  Mitius  id  sane. 

dis  alis '  is  supposed  to  mean  that  he  got  Quid  ?  non  et  stigmate  dignum  Credidit  ?" 

heated  with  the  exertion  of  reciting  his  agaiust  his  favourite  P.  and  all  other  MSS. 

poetry.     This  is  not  a  sntisfactory  expla-  [Ribbeck  judiciously   kecps  the  common 

nation,  and  if  Heinrich  be  right  in  think-  text.]    Juvcnal  mHy  or  may  not  hnve  beeu 
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Credidit.     Huic  quisquam  vellet  servire  deoram  ! 

Sed  qualis  rediit?  nempe  una  nave^  cruentis  185 

Fluctibus,  ac  tarda  per  densa  cadavera  prora. 

Has  toties  optata  exegit  gloria  poenas  I 

*'Da  spatium  vitae,  multos  da,  Juppiter,  annos  l" 
Hoc  recto  vultu,  solum  hoc  et  pallidus  optas. 
Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  senectus  1 90 

Plena  malis  I     Deformem  et  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum 
Dissimilemque  sui,  deformem  pro  cute  pellem 
Pendentesque  genas  et  tales  aspice  rugas, 
Quales,  umbriferos  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  saltus, 
;    In  vetula  scalpit  jam  mater  sin^ia  bucca.  193 


fainiliar  with  Herodotus.    The  stories  he  same  sense  substitates  '  rectis '  for  '  aiccis  * 

telb  were  cnrrent,  be  says,  and  that  was  in  Uor.  (C.  i.  3. 18)  : 

enoag     or    im.  "  Qui  siccis  ocalis  monstra  natantia 

185.  nempe  una  nave,]   Justin  (u.  13)  Qui  vidit  mare  turbidum  " 

Bays  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  a  fishing-  ^ 

boat,  and  adds  some  suitable   refloctions.  Others  take  'recto  vultu'  as  *well/  op> 

Herodotus  (viii.  118)  tells  us  one  acconnt  posed  to  *pallida,'  'ill/  and  I  think  that 

hc  had  heard  of  Xerxes*  retreat  was  this :  is  the  meaning.    There  is  nothiug  about 

that  having  accompanied  his  land  forccs  anxiety. 

thr<ragh  Boeotia  «ud  TheMali j  as  fcr  u  „  p„,              ,jf  ^^  a,„,ut„ae  of  d«y8! 

Ejon,  »t  the  mouth   of  the   Strrmon  in  j    ^^,    J^  ^  ^        ^      ^  rappliint 

Throce,  he  there  gave  charge  of  the  army  ««»«»»»                             /t  i.«       \ 

to  Hy  dames  to  lead  them  to  the  HeUespont,  ^^^^'                .              ^*'  ohnson.; 

and  embarkod  himselfin  a  Phoenician  ship.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  commoa- 

They  were  overtaken  by  a  storm.    The  king  place  Juvenal  is  here  dwelling  on  is  in  that 

in  olarm  asked  the  pilot  if  there  was  any  ode  of  Sophocles  (Oed.  Col.  1211)  whidi 

safety.    The  pilot  said  the  oiily  chance  was  beg^ns 

to  lightcn  the  ship,  whereupon  the  king  «            --    ^i          i 

«pp<5led  to  his  snbjects  and  many  of  them  ''75  '""'  H^^'"'  ''^''"" 

jniiiped  overboard.    They  arrived  aafely  on  W\"  """  ''"''^'"'  "^*'* 

tho  coast  of  Asia,  whereupon  Xerxes  or-  (,*otty. 

dered  a  croMrn  of  gold  to  be  given  to  the  192.  deformem  pro  cute  pellem']  Foroal- 

pilot  for  saving  the  king,  but  his  hcad  to  be  lini  distinguishes  '  cutis '  irom  '  pellis '  as 

taken  oflT  for  losing  so  many  of  his  people.  the  living  and  dead  skin.    When '  pellis '  is 

Herodotus   is   as   incredulous  as  Juvenal  appliedtolivingmenandwomenitiscoarse 

could  wish  about  this  story.    Juvcnal  says  skin,   or  withered.      Lucretius  describea 

the  king  escaped  from  Salamis  with  only  persons  dying  of  a  plague  as  having 

one  ship,  and  that  his  flight  was  retarded     «r«  -~  •     • 

by  the  multitude  of  corpL  floating  about  S^rrTir^r'^'  ^T*""'  "^T^^ 

the  scene  of  battle.     Horace  says  of  Cleo-  ^^^fii/*''*^  ^''  "^^  ^"^^"^'  ^"«^^ 

patra:  "Minnit  furorem  Vix  una  sospes  Tfc.,«!!«««»»                               /  •  iir*«\ 

navisabigi,ibus"(C.i.37.12).  Daraque.                                (vi.  1193.) 

187.  Mas  totiea  optata]    Heinrich  calls  The  reader  may  compare  with  this  descrip- 

this  a  superfluous  application,  as  v.  146,  and  tion  Horace's  ode  to  Liguriuus,  iv.  10. 

rejects  the  verse.     With  all  his  good  sense  194.  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  ealtus,']    Ta- 

he  is  too  keen  sometimes,  like  many  of  his  braca  (Tabarkah)  wns  n  town  in  Numidia. 

countrymen.  It  was  surrounded  ^nth  jungle,   and  aa 

189.  Roc  recto  vuUu,  ^t.]  Heinrich  and  usual  tlie  woods  abounded  in   monkeys. 

others  take  this  to  mean  unnbashed  and  Herod.  iv.  194^  speaks  of  apes  being  com- 

pale  with  anxiety.    'Recta  facie' is  used  iu  nion   in   one  part  of  North  Africa,  and 

this  sense  in  vi.  401,  and  Bcntley  in  the  Strabo  xvii.   p.  827.      Ruperti  tells    ua 
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Plurima  sunt  juvenum  discrimina  :  pulcrior  ille 

Hoc^  atque  ille  alio ;  multum  hic  robustior  illo  : 

Una  senum  facies^  cum  voce  trementia  membra 

Et  jam  leye  caput  madidique  infantia  nasi. 

Frangendus  misero  gingiva  panis  inermi.  2C0 

Usque  adeo  gravis  uxori  natisque  sibique^ 

Ut  captatori  moveat  fasti^ia  Cosso. 

Non  eadem  vini  atque  cibi  torpente  palato  ^ 

Gaudia  :  nam  coitus  jam  longa  oblivio ;  vel  si 

Coneris,  jacet  exiguus  cum  ramice  nervus,    .  205 

Et  quamvis  tota  palpetur  nocte  jaoebit. 

Anne  aliquid  sperare  potest  haec  inguinis  aegri 

Canities  ?  quid,  quod  merito  suspecta  libido  est 

Quae  Venerem  afiectat  sine  viribus.  I  Aspice  partis 

Nunc  damnum  alterius :  nam  quae  cantante  voluptas^  210 

Sit  licet  eximius  citharoedus  sitve  Seleucus^ 

Et  quibus  aurata  mos  est  fulgere  lacema  ? 

Quid  refert  magni  sedeat  qua  parte  theatri, 

Qui  vix  comicines  exaudiet  atque  tubarum 

Concentus  ?  clamore  opus  est  ut  sentiat  auris  216 

Quem  dicat  venisse  puer,  quot  nunciet  horas. 

Fraeterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 

Febre  calet  sola ;  circumsilit  agmine  facto 

tbat  evcn   monkeys   get    wrinkles  when  the  tragic  actors  and  mnsicians  on  the 

they  grow  old ;    a  simple  remark.    Per«  stage,  see  note  on  Hor.  A.  P.  215 :  "  Inxn- 

haps  he  did  not  know  they  get  grey  and  riem  addidit  arti  Tibioen  traxitqne  vagua 

look  a8  like  an  old  woman  of  their  own  per  pulpita  vestem." 

colour  as  one  animal  can  be  like  another.  214.  vix  comicinet  exaudief]  Homs  and 

202.  Ut  captatori]  See  v.  98,  n.  Cossus  trumpets  were  sounded  at  the  begmning 

may  be  any  body.  He  was  not  easily  thrown  and  the  end  of  games  and  plays,  as  Lipsius 

out  in  his  profession,  but  this  old  gentle-  has  shown  (Satum.  ii.  19).    '  Exaudire '  is 

man  is  described  as  so  wearisome  that  even  to  hear  when  there  is  some  obstruction,  or 

Cossus  finds  it  hard  work  to  come  near  from  a  distance,  &c.    See  Longf  s  notes  on 

him.     He  is  a  burden  to  himself  as  wcll  as  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  8 ;  iv.  7 ;  pro  P.  SuUa  10. 

to  every  one  else.  216.  Quem  dicat  venieaepuer,']    The  ser- 

204.  imm]     He  means  that  he  says  no-  vant  must  bawl  out  the  name  of  a  visitor, 

thing  of  other  pleasures  loug  since  for-  and  if  he  ^omes  in  to  tell  his  master  what 

gotten.     '  Ramex '  is  hemia  or  piles  (vi.  o'clock  it  is  he  must  shout.    The  hour  he 

326).  would  leara  from  the  public  sundial  (sola- 

209.  Atpice  partie  Nunc  damnum]   He  rium)  or  water-clock  (clepsydra). 

goes  on  to  speak  of  the  deafhess  of  age.  217.  Praeterea  minimus]     His  body  is 

After  '  cantante '  (which  word  is  used  for  cold,  his  blood  is  scanty,  and  never  gets 

instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music) '  dth-  warm  except  with  fever,  and  all  the  diseases 

aroedo '  mnst  be  supplied.     P.  has  it  in-  in  the  world  dance  about  him  like  a  chorus 

Btead  of '  citharoedus,'  and  Jahn  [and  Rib-  of  spectres.     *  In '  is  wanting  in  some  few 

beck]  have  it  too  (see  below,  v.  253,  n.).  MSS.  betwcen  *jam*  and  'corpore,'  and 

Seleucus  must  have  been  some    famous  Ruperti  on  secondthoughts  has  omitted  it« 

singer  or  musician,  or  actor,  but  he  is  not  The  Latin  requires  it. 
known  now.  As  to  the  fine  dresses  wora  by 
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Morborum  omne  genus,  quorum  si  nomina  quaeras, 

Promptius  expediam  quot  amaverit  Hippia  moeehos,     220 

Quot  Themison  aegros  autumno  occiderit  uno, 

Quot  Basilus  socios,  quot  circumscripserit  Hirrus 

Pupillos,  quot  longa  viros  exsorbeat  uno 

Maura  die,  quot  discipulos  inclin^t  Hamillus ; 

Percurram  citius  quot  villas  possideat  nunc  225 

Quo  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat. 

IUe  humero,  hic  lum1)is,  hic  coxa  debilis ;  ambos 

Perdidit  ille  oculos  et  luscis  invidet ;  hujus 

Pallida  labra  cibum  accipiunt  digitis  alienis. 

Ipse  ad  conspectum  coenae  diducere  rictum  230 

Suetus  hiat  tantum,  ceu  pullus  hirundinis  ad  quem 

Ore  volat  pleno  mater  jejuna.     Sed  omni 

Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nec 

Nomina  servorum  nec  vultum  dgnoscit  amici, 

Cum  quo  praeterita  coenavit  nocte,  nec  illos  235 

Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit.     Nam  codice  s^vo 

Ileredes  vetat  esse  suos ;  bona  tota  feruntur 

220.  Prompiius  expediam]   Of  the  per-  The  description  of  helplessness  and  fatuit^ 

Bons  that  follow,  Hippia  has  appeared  be-  thronghout  thls  passage  is  very  good.    This 

fore  (vi.  82).    Themison  is  a  great  medi-  little  description  of  the  mother-bird  bring- 

cal  name,  which  is  here  takcn   for  some  ing  food  for  her  young  while  she  is  fasting 

doctor  of  the  day,  whose  reputation  per-  herself  is  prettily  introduced,  and  relieves 

haps  wasinproportiontohis  victims.    The  the  picture  while  it  strengthens  it.     It  is 

real  Themison   appears  to  have   been   a  taken  from  the  Iliad  (iz.  323) : 

man  of  leaming  and  skiU.     He  lived  in         ,     «  #        jt     --         -^ ^^.1^^. 

the  firrt  centu.1  B.c.  and  founded  .  me-  *'  ^  H'"  '^'"'^»7  "   &.Ti2Vx 

dical  sect  called  Methodid.    Basilu»  wa»  '^'T"  '"'."  '^'^'""'  «•"•"  *  ^  '^ 

somebody  who  cheated  his  paTtners,  and  '    *'  a.vTy, 

Hirrus  a  tutor  who  cheat^   hi«  wards,  237.   Heredea  vetat  e*»e  suos;2      Tliis 

either  of  them   a  very  heinous   offence.  expression  must  not  be  confounded  with 

Horace  says  in  praise  of  the  poet,  "  Non  the  lega]  term  '  sui  heredes  et  necessarii.' 

fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  uUam  Pu-  These  were,  for  example,  a  man'8  son  or 

piUo"(Epp.ii.  1.122.  SeenoteonC.iii.  24.  daughter,    his    son's    son    or    daughter, 

60 :  "  Consortem  socium  fallat ").  Ruperti  and    others    in    liie    descending    degree 

flounders  as  usual  about  '  soeios,'  who  he  who  were   in   the   man^s  power  at  the 

thinks  are  provincials,  thongh  theymay  be  time   of   his   death;    but    grandsons   or 

*  publicani :'  and   so   they  may,  but  they  granddaugliters   were  not   '  sui  heredes,' 

inay  be  partners  in  any  joint-stock  or  other  simply  beeause  they  were  in  the  grand- 

partnership.     On  the  subject  of  partner-  father^s  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

ship  see  Long^s  article  in  Dict.  Ant.,  '  So-  but  it  was  necessary  that  their  fnther  in 

cietas.'    *  Circumscribere '  is  nsed  in  this  his  own  father's  lifetime  mnst  have  ceased 

way  in  xiv.  237 ;    and  xv.  136.      Maura  to  be  a  '  snus  heres '  either  by  death  or  in 

occurs  in  vi.  307.     She  is  caUed  '  longa,'  any  other  way ;  for  in  thttt  case  the  grand- 

a  taU  mascuUne   woman.      This  obsoene  sous  or  granddaughters  took  their  father^s 

sense  of  'inclinare'   is   fonnd  in  ix.  26.  place  (Gaius  ii.  156).    A  man  who  had  a 

HamiUus  is  unknowD.  The  hicky  barbcr  is  son  in  his  powcr  (a  'snus  heres')  must 

mentioned  ini.  25(see  alsonoteonvi.  215).  either  institute  him  heres  or  exheredate 

232.    Ore  volat  pleno  maier  jejiina.']  (disinherit)  him  by  name.    This  old  mau 
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Ad  Phialen  :  tantum  artificis  valet  halitus  oris^ 

Quod  steterat  multis  in  carcere  forQicis  annis. 

Ut  vigeant  sensus  animi^  ducenda  tamen  sunt  240 

Funera  natorum^  rogus  aspiciendus  amatae 

Conjugis  et  fratris  plenaeque  sororibus  umae. 

Ilaec  data  poena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovata 

Semper  clade  domus  multis  in  luctibus  inque 

Perpetuo  moerore  et  nigra  veste  senescant.  2*5 

Rex  Pylius,  magno  si  quidquam  credis  Homero, 

Exemplum  vitae  fuit  a  comice  secundae. 

Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 

Distulit  atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos 

Quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit.     Oro  parumper     250 

Attendas,  quantum  de  legibus  ipse  queratur 

Fatorum  et  nimio  de  stamine,  quum  videt  acris 

appears  to  have  exheredated  his  children,  then  to  begin  with  the  right.    In  the  An- 

and  his  property  to  have  pnssed  by  the  thology  there  is  an  epigram  on  a  garmlons 

testament  to  Phiale.    If  this  is  not  the  old  lady  who  was  as  fresh  as  a  g^rl,  but  her 

meaning,  and  the  writer  of  the  satire  snp-  years  were  snch  that  she  had  g^t  back  to 

poses  the  old  fellow  simply  to  say  that  ho  her  lefb  hand :  she  must  have  been  in  her 

gives  nothing  to  his  children,  then  in  the  third  centnry. 
langnage  of  the Boman  law ' inutiliter  tes-         *      ^t  j^         ^     t  * 

tabitnr  /  as  to  the  exact  force  of  which         ^  iroKlyptndipoiin  Kvr6rrayis, «  iroAu. 

tenn  the  lawyers  at  one  time  were  not  ^*-  **»»«.     ^t/  »    /  / 

agreed  (Gaius  i.  123).   But  as  tbe  property  '^P''''^  ^    *"  ffdtrrt^  obKen  irpcir^i/- 

is  said  to  pass  to  Phiale,  we  must  assume  ,    .  7**^^!,  a     ^  i  j  /       * 

that  the  man  had  disinherited  his  children  "  ^*^*  Mp^ffaif  iKd<t>ou  ir\4ov,  ij  x«pl 

in  due  form.     (See  note  on  S.  i.  55,  and  -    *^  >    /1    -»_/»•  /           ,  ^     / 

Long^s  articles  'Heres'   and  'Testamen-  W«  <ip««M«»<raai  «eiJrcpoy  ip|«jj^n,. 

tum '  in  Dict.  Ant.)    There  is  an  obsceue  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  11.  p.  160.) 

allusion  in  'tantum  artificis,'  &c.     *Car-  'Mustum*  is  newunfermented  wine,  which 

cere  fomicis'  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  would  be  drunk  in  autumn.   Heonlymeans 

brothel,  where  women  exposed  theraselves  he  was  happy  of  course  (nimirum)  to  have 

(vi.  121).      Rnperti  recommends  '  codice  seen  so  man^  years  oome  round. 

scaevo,'    a  stupid  reading  found  in  one  252.  nimio  de  statnine,']    Of  the  long 

MS.  thread  of  his  life.     See  note  on  S.  iii.  27. 

240.  Ut  vigeant  9enms  animi,']  Butsup-  He  wept  sore  for  his  son  Antilochns,  who 

pose  he  keeps  his  faculties,  still  he  must  see  was  kiUed  by  Memnon.    Propertius  (iii.  4. 

all  he  loves  dying  before  him.    These  lines  47,  Paley )  says  of  him : 

too  a«  very  fordble.  [P.  and  Ribbeck  have  „  (,„;  ,j  ^^^^^^^  mmuisset  feta  senectao 

2l^l^acomU.^n^.-^  NestorisBext  ^i^SX-^^^iSilStt^ht^^^^ 

to  the  crow.     Horace  has  a  woman  who  is  Tv:„^.«i. t.    r\  ^       i  •i.* 

1 1  " — j   m#  _i.'  1         1.1-  i.  •     11      I.V.  l/iceret  aut,  U  mors  !   cur  mihi  sera 

as  old  and  Martial  one  that  is  oldcr  than  •  •   «„  * 

the  crows  (x.  67).    See  note  on  Hor.  C.  iv. 

13.   24 :  "  Servatnra   diu   parem  Comicis  '  Barbam  *  implies  that  he  was  of  mature 

vctuUie  temporibus  Lycen."     The  place  in  age.    *  Ardentcm  '  means  his  body  buming 

Homer  is  11.  i.  250.     The  number  of  ages  on  the*pile.     The  construction,  *  quaerit  ab 

is  three.     By  '  dextra  computat  annos '  he  omni,  quisquis  adest  socius,'  where  '  socio ' 

means  that  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  may  bc  supplied  afber  '  omni,'  is  the  same 

of  age.   It  was  usual  to  count  up  to  a  hun-  as  in  v.  210. 

dred  on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
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Antilochi  barbam  ardentem ;  quum  quaerit  ab  omni, 

Quisquis  adest  soeius,  cur  haec  in  tempora  duret, 

Quod  facinus  dignum  tam  longo  admiserit  aevo.  255 

Haec  eadem  Peleus,  raptum  quum  luget  Achillem, 

Atque  alius,  cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  natantem. 

Incolumi  Troja  Priamus  venisset  ad  umbras 

Assaraci  magnis  solemnibus,  Hectore  funus 

Portante  ac  reliquis  fratrum  cervicibus  inter  260 

Iliadimi  lacrimas,  ut  primos  edere  planctus 

Cassandra  inciperet  scissaque  Polyxena  palla, 

Si  foret  exstinctus  diverso  tempore,  quo  non 

Coeperat  audaces  Paris  aedificare  carinas. 

Longa  dies  igitur  quid  contulit  ?  omnia  vidit  265 

Eversa  et  flammis  Asiam  ferroque  cadentem. 

Tunc  miles  tremulus  posita  tulit  arma  tiara 

Et  ruit  ante  aram  summi  Jovis,  ut  vetulus  bos, 

Qui  domini  cultris  t^nue  et  miserabile  coUum 

Praebet  ab  ingrato  jam  fastiditus  aratro.  270 

Exitus  ille  utcunque  hominis ;  sed  torva  canino 

Latravit  rictu  quae  post  hunc  vixerat  uxor. 

Festino  ad  nostros  et  regem  transeo  Ponti 

256.  Haec  eadem  Peleus^']  See  Pindar,  ii.  506,  sqq.    Jnvenal  says  he  went  to  the 

Pyth.    iv.    'AlinB*   is  Laertes,  father  of  altar  to  be  slain  like,  an  old  ox  who  has 

Ulysses,  whose  wanderings  and  trials  are  doue  his  work  at  the]  plough  and  is  now 

Buuimed  up  in  a  few  lines  by  Propertins.  counted  fit  only  for  sacrifice. 
The  grief  of  Laertes  after  the  departure  of        271.  JSxitue  ille  utcun^e hominis ;"}  His 

Telemachus  in   search    of   his  father  is  deuth  however  was  the  death  of  a  man ; 

spoken  of  by   Homer,    Odyss.  xvi.  138.  whereas  his  wife  Hecuba  was  changed  into 

Aftcr  the  retnm  of  Ulysses,  Laertes  re-  a  dog.    That  was  one  lcgend  referred  to 

iiewcd  his  youth  with  the  help  of  Athena  in   Euripides'  play  that   bears  her  name 

(Odyss.  xxiv.  204»  sqq.).  'Natantem'means  (v.  1265),  and  related  by  Ovid  (Met.  xiii. 

*  afloat.'     See  Prop.  iv.  12.  82  (Paley).  423    sqq.).     Cicero    mentions    the    same 

258.  ad  umbras  Assaraci'}    Assaracns  (Tusc.  Qu.  iii.   26):    "Hecubam    autem 

was  grcat-uncle  of  Priam.    Juvenal  mcans  putant  propter  animi  acerbitatem  quandam 

if  Priam  hnd  gone  to.hisfathers  before  the  et  rabiem  fingi  in  canem  esse  conversam." 

siege  of  Troy,  he  would  have  had  a  fine  By  surviving  her  husband  she  lived  to  be  a 

funeral,  and  his  sons  would  have  carried  slave,  to  witness  the  death  of  two  more 

him  to  burial ;    the  women  would  have  children,  Polyxena  and  Polydorus,  and  to 

wept  for  him,   and  his  daughters  would  die  a  dog. 

have  led  the  wailing  (^p^civ  Kt  y6oto,  a        273.  re^em  transeo  Ponti']  *  Transeo '  is 

common  Hbmeric  expression).     Paris*  bold  not  here  nsed  as  in  iii.  114  and  vi.  602.   It 

ships  are  the  fleet  in  which  he  first  sailed  means   *  I  pass  over,  say  nothing  about.' 

to  Sparta,  and  then  carried  ofi'   Helen.  He  is  referring  to  Mithridates  VI.  £upa< 

Hor.  C.  i.  15.  1 :  tor,  the  great  advcrsary  of  the  Romans, 

«•  Pastor  cum  traheret  ner  freta  navibua  ^**°  ^^^  *  stormy  life  came  to  a  bad  end 

Idaeis  Helenam  perfidns  hospitam."  ^"^  ^^«  «&«  «^,  ^^^"*y-    '^.^»^  f^^.^^ 

*^  *  Solon  8    answer    to    Croesus  is    famuiar. 

Tlie  death  of  Priam  killed  by  Pyrrhus  at     It  occurs    in    Herodotus   (i.   32).     It  is 

the  altar  of  Jove,  is  rclated  by  Virgil,  Aen.    not   neccssary  here  to   discuss   the   pro- 
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Et  Croesum,  quem  vox  justi  faeunda  Solonis 

Respicere  ad  longae  jussit  spatia  ultima  vitae.  275 

Exsilium  et  carcer  Minturnarumque  paludes 

Et  mendicatus  victa  Carthagine  pauis 

Hinc  causas  habuere.     Quid  illo  cive  tulisset 

Natura  in  terris^  quid  Roma  beatius  unquam^ 

Si  circumducto  captivorum  agmine  et  omni  280  y 

Bellorum  pompa  animam  exhalasset  opimam^ 

Quum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  curru  ? 

Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 

bability    of   Herodotus'    Btory.      It    was  to  the  '  spolia  opima/  and  is  particularly 

doubt^  on  chronological  g^unds  as  far  snited  to  a  conqueror.    Horace  has  *'  Sec- 

back  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  (see  Blakes-  tamur  ultro  quos  opimus  Fallere  et  effngcre 

ley*8  note).  est  triumphus"  (C.  iv.  4. 51).  The  *pompa' 

275.  spatia  ulHma]  This  metaphor  is  is  described  above,  v.  86,  n. 

taken  from  the  course  in  the  Circus.    'XJl-  283.  Provida  Pompeio  dederafy  In  ihe 

tima   spatia '  was  the  last  circuit :    the  year  B.c.  50  Pompeius,  then  at  the  height 

plural  is  used  because  the  chariots  com-  of  his  fortunes,  was  attacked  by  a  severe 

monly  went  more  than  once  round  the  illncss  at  Neapolis.    Prayers  and  sacrifices 

course  (spatium).     See  below,  v.  358.  were  offered  for  his  recovery ;  he  did  re- 

276.  Sxtifium  et  carcer^  He  goes  on  to  cover,  and  the  dties  offered  thanksgivings 
speak  of  C.  Marius,  whom  we  have  had  and  had  a  hottday  on  the  occasion.  Next 
before  (viii.  245,  sqq.)  as  conqueror  of  the  vear  Caesar  crossed  the  Bubicon,  Pompeius 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  triumphing  on  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  in  the  following 
that  account,  B.c.  102.  He  was  then  fifty-  year  (b.c.  48)  loet  it  (see  above,  v.  108, 
five.  In  B.c.  88,  when  Marius  was  in  his  n.).  Cicero,  taking  the  same  line  of  argu- 
sixty-ninth  year,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  mcnt  as  Juvenal,  asKs  whether  if  Pompeius 
Bome  to  escape  from  Snlkt,  and  in  his  flight  had  then  died  he  would  have  been  parted 
tried  to  hide  himself  in  a  marsh  near  Min-  from  happincss  or  misery  ?  Certainly  (he 
tumae  on  tlie  Liris.  He  was  caught  and  adds)  from  misery ;  for  he  would  not  have 
kept  in  custody  for  some  time,  but  he  was  war^ed  with  his  father-in-1aw,  he  would 
allowed  to  escape  by  sea,  and  he  went  to  not  have  taken  up  arms  nnprepared,  nor 
Carthnge  as  Velleius  says  (ii.  19)  "  inopem-  left  his  homc,  nor  fled  from  Italy,  nor  lost 
que  vitam  in  tugurio  ruinarura  Carthagi-  his  army,  nor  fallen  into  the  hands  and  by 
niensium  toleravit.''  [Plutarch  (Marius,  the  sword  of  slaves;  his  sons  would  not 
87 — 40)  hns  also  tlie  story  of  Marius  sit-  have  perished  nor  his  possessions  have 
ting  as  a  fhgitive  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  been  transferred  to  his  conqueror.  If  he 
wliich  may  be  founded  on  some  common-  had  died  then  he  would  have  died  in  the 
place  in  the  declamatoiy  excrcises  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  largest  prosperity ;  by 
impcrial  period.]  The  foUowing  year,  his  the  prolonging  of  his  life  what  a  cup  of 
party  having  ganied  temporary  success,  he  incredible  calamities  he  drained !  (Tusc. 
was  able  to  retum  to  Bome,  whero  hc  Quaest.  i.  85.)  Juvenal  may  have  had 
made  a  fearful  example  of  his  enemies,  but  this  passage  before  him  or  not.  He  says 
died  in  January  b.c.  86  in  his  seventh  Campania,  forcseeing  what  was  coming, 
consnlship,  wom  out  by  a  life  of  extraor-  gave  him  a  fever  such  as  all  might  have 
dinary  activity.  Sulla,  when  he  got  back  prayed  for,  but  instead  of  that  many  cities 
to  Kome,  had  the  ashes  of  Marius  thrown  prayed  that  it  might  be  removed,  and 
into  the  Anio.  their  prayers  prevailed.  So  his  own  fortune 

280.  Si  circumduclo']  As  to  the  course  and  Bouie's  preserved  him,  but  only  to  be 

of  the   triumphal  procession  see  not«  on  bcaten  and  lo8e  his  head.  '  On  the  Fortuna 

Horace,  Epod.  vii.  8.     The  hiatus  in  v.  of  Bome  Plutarch  has  a  treatise.     Indi- 

281  must  be  observed.     Buperti  has  griven  viduals,  too,  had  their  Fortuna,  which  was 

a  list  of  all  in  Juvcual  on  i.  151,  V.  L.  different  firom  their  Genius.     (Scc  Intro- 

'  Animam  opimam '  may  be  rendered  '  his  duction  to  Hor.  C.  i.  35,  addrcssed  to  For- 

full  soul,'  but  an  exact  rendering  is  not  to  tuna.)    '  Vincere '  is  the  usual  word  for 

be  found.     It  seems  to  involve  a  referenoe  previuling  in  praycr. 
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Optandas :  sed  multae  urbes  et  publica  vota 
Vieerunt.     Igitur  Fortuna  ipsius  et  Urbis  285 

Servatuin  victo  caput  abstulit.     Hoc  cruciatu 
Lentulus,  hac  poena  caruit,  ceciditque  Cethegus 
Integer,  et  jacuit  Catilina  cadavere  toto. 

Formam  optat  modico  pueris,  majore  puellis 
Murmure,  quum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater,       290 
Usque  ad  delicias  votorum.     "  Cur  tomen"  inquit, 
"  Corripias  ?     Pulchra"  gaudet  Latona  Diana.^' 
Sed  vetat  optari  faciem  Lucretia  qualem 
Ipsa  habuit :  cuperet  Rutilae  Virginia  gibbum 
Accipere  atque  suam  Rutilae  dare.     Filius  autem  295 

Corporis  egregii  miseros  trepidosque  parentes 
Semper  habet.     Rara  est  adeo  concordia  formae 
Atque  pudicitiae.     Sanctos  licet  horrida  mores 
Tradiderit  domus  ac  veteres  imitata  Sabinos^ 

286.  Hoc  cruciatu  LeiUttlus,']   P.  Cor-  Vemis  iu  varionspartsofthecity.     'Usque 

nelins  Lentnlus  Snra    and  C.  Comelius  ad  delicias  votomm '  Heinricb  explains  ati 

Cethegus    were  lefb  behind   by  Catilina  '  usque  ad  ineptias/  to  a  foolish  fondness, 

when  he  left  Bome,  to  carry  out  the  con-  quoting    Seneca    (de    B^eficiis    iv.  5)  : 

spirac}',  to  fire  the  city,  and  kill  the  sena-  '*  neqne  enim  necessitatibus  tiintummodo 

tors.    They  were  betrayed  and  taken,  and  nostris  provisum  est :   usque  in   delicias 

pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate  they  amamur  ;*'  but  as  that  applics  to  the  love 

were  strangled  in  prison  by  the  common  of  God  for  men,  *  delicias  *  is  not  *  ineptias ' 

executioner  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  there.    The  translators  and  commentators 

December,  b.c.  63.     "  In  carcere  parri-  all  differ  inore  or  less.    It  seems  to  meau 

cidae  strangulantur  "  (Florus  iv.  1).     Cati-  even  to  fastidiousness  in  her  prayers.    She 

lina  was  pursued,  and  being  unable  to  will  not  be  content  with  auy  thing  short  of 

escape,  he  engaged   with  a   small  undis-  perfection. 

ciplined  army  the  regular  troops,  and  was  292.   Fulchra  gaudet  Latona  DianaJ^ 

killed,  B.c.  62.     Dion  Cass.  (xxxvii.   40)  This  alludes  probably  to  that  passage  in 

snys  his  head  was  sent  to  Rome  that  peo-  which  Virgil  likens  Dido  to  Diana  (Aen.  i. 

ple  roight  believe  he  was  dead.     If  this  be  498) : 

trae,  Juvenal  pcrhaps  only  thought  of  his  ,,  ^    ,.     •      1:.      i. 

deathonthe  field  of  battle,  which  was  as  ^'f^^J^   ^"~**^   "P''  *"*^  P^""  J"»* 

gnllant  as  possible.     "  Catilina  longe  a  suis  r>    ^ .    ta*          i.                         •« 

inter  hostium  cadavera  repertus^ ;  pul-  ^*®^  ^"^°*  ''^''^*  ^"*™  ™»"«  ^' 

cherrima  raorte  si  pro  patria  sic  coucidisset"  ti'^^     i.        i.-        1            x      i-^      j 

(Floms  iv.  1,  fin. ;  and  Sallust.  Cat.  c.  61).  ^\°f  atque  hmc  glomerantur  Oreades; 

kutihition  was  dreaded  by  the  ancients.  ,,  lUa  pharetram 

Suetonius  says  of  Nero,  "  Nihil  prius  ac  ^®*"*^  humero,  gradiensque   deas   super- 

magis  a  comitibus  exegerat  quam  ne  potes-  ^  f"*"^\°T^  '™.       *     .       ^. 

tas  cuiquam  capitis  sui  fieret,  sed  ut  quoquo  ^^*^T  **"^"™  pertemptant  gaudia  pec- 
modo  totus  cremaretur  "  (c.  49). 

290.  Murmure,  quum   Veneris  fanum']  294.  Ruiilae   Virginia  gibhum]   Eutila 

The  mothcr  prays  that  her  children  may  is  nny  one  with  a  hump  on  her  back.     The 

be   boautiful :    tbe  prayer    is  suppressed  examples  of  Lucretia    aud   Virginia    are 

with  a  murmur,  "Illa  sibi  introraum   et  both  happily  chosen.     Purer  examples  of 

sub  lingua  immurmurat "  (Pers.  ii.  9),  but  womanhood  are  not  upon  record.     Their 

whon  shc  comes  to  pray  for  the  girls  her  only   fault  was    bcauty.     After    *  suam  ' 

cageracgs  almost  breaks  out  into  audible  *formam*  is  easily  supplied. 

words.    Thero  were  tcmples  or  chapcls  of  299.  veieree  imitata  Sahino»,']  Sec  note 
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Praeterea  eastum  ingenium  vultumque  modesto  300 

Sanguine  ferventem  tribuat  natura  benigna 
Larga  manu  :   (quid  enim  puero  conferre  potest  plus 
Custode  et  cura  natura  potentior  omni  ?) 
Non  licet  esse  viros,  nam  prodiga  corruptoris 
Improbitas  ipsos  audet  temptare  parentes.  305 

Tanta  in  muneribus  fiducia !     NuUus  ephebum 
Deformem  saeva  castravit  in  arce  tyrannus ; 
Nec  praetextatum  rapuit  Nero  loripedem  nec 
Strumosum  atque  utero  pariter  gibboque  tumentem. 
Ou)^.  I  nunc  et  juvenis  specie  laetare  tui,  quem  310 

Majora  exspectant  discrimina  :  fiet  adulter 
Publicus,  et  poenas  metuet,  quascunque  maritis 
Iratis  debet ;  nec  erit  felicior  astro 
Martis,  ut  in  laqueos  nunquam  incidat.     Exigit  autem 

on  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  25,   "rigidis  aequata  speaking  with  Juvenul.     See  vi.  806;  x. 

Sabinis;"  and  C.  iii.6.  87  :  166;  xii.  57.     He  says,  "  Go  now  and  be 

proud  of  your  8on'8  beauty,  secing  tbat  it 

«*  Sed  rusticonim  mascula  militnm  only  involves  hira  in  the  g^ter  danper." 

Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus  ^  do  uot  like  the  punctuation  of  Ruperti 

Versare  glebas,  et  severae  «J^^i  Heinrich  :  "  I  nunc  et  juvenis  specie 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  laetare  tui !  quem  Majora  exspectant  dis- 

Portare  fustes."  crimina  ?"   I  agree  with  Jahn  hcre.  *Adul- 

ter  publicus '  means  a  paramour  at  every 

'  Horrida'  is  equivalent  to  'rigida,'  'severa,'  bad  woman's  command,  provided  she  pays 

in  theae  extracts.     Livy  has    "  disciplioa  him,  as  it  appears  below. 

tetrica  ac  tristis  veterum  Sabinorum,  quo  318.  nec  erit  felicior   astro   Martis,'] 

genere  nullum  quondam  incorruptius  fuit"  This  is  an  uncommon  construction,  but  the 

(i.  18).  meaning  is  his  star  will  not  prove  Inckicr 

300.     modesto     Sanguine    feroentem]  than   that  of  Mars,  who  was  caught  in 

"  Hot  with  modest  blood  "  is  a  good  way  adultery  with  Venus  by  Vulcan,  and  en- 

of  expressing  a  blush.     He  says  nature  is  tangled  in  a  fine  chain  net,  and  so  exposed 

stronger  than  any  guardian  or  any  watch-  to  the  laughter  of  the  gods.     Ovid  tells 

fnhiess,  and  she  can  give  no  greater  safe*  the  story,  and  says  it  was  "  in  toto  notis- 

guard  to  a  boy  than  a  chaste  disposition  sima  iabulo  caelo "   (Met.  iv.  189).     See 

and  a  modest  face.    But  a  handsome  boy  also  Odyss.  viii.  266. 

is  not  aUowed  to  grow  up  a  man  (which  is  814.  Exigit  autem  .  . .  ille  dolor"]  The 

exphiined  in  v.  307),  for  his  parents  will  mischief  people  get  into  by  meddling  with 

seU  him.    The  reaaing  of  the  best  MSS.  other     mcn*8   wives   is  summed    up   by 

in  804  is  'viros.'     Ruperti  from  some  of  Horace,  S.  i.  2.  41 :   "Hic  se  praecipitem 

inferior  rank  has  '  viris.'  Jahn  has  adopted  tecto  dedit ;     ille    flagellis    Ad    mortem 

from  his  own  conjecture  '  viro '  [and  Rib-  caesus,"  &c.     He  ends  with  saying,  "  De- 

beck  accepts  it].  prendi  miserum  est :      Fabio  vel   judice 

806.  NulluM  ephehum]  '  Ephebus,'  bor-  vincam."     The  punishment  by  the  inser- 

rowed    from  the  Greek,  is  a  youth  just  tion  of  a  mullet  is  referred  to  by  Catullus 

after  he  has  taken  the  '  toga  virilis  '  (ado-  (xv.  19).     See  Forcellini.     Valerius  Maxi- 

lescens)  :  '  praetextatus '  is  a  boy  who  has  nius  (vi.  1.  13)  gives  a  catalogue  of  exam- 

not  yet  taken  it.     See  notes  on  S.  i.  78,  ples  beginning  much  in  Juvenars  words : 

and  ii.    164.     '  Arce '    is   the   emperor*s  "  Sed   ut  eos   quoque   qui  in  vindicanda 

palace.   '  Rapuit '  meana  '  ravished.'     '  Lo-  pudicitia  dolore  suo  pro  publica  lege  usi 

ripedem '  is  explained  on  ii.  28.     '  Strumo-  suntstrictimpercurram :  SclnproniusMusca 

sum '  is  '  scrofulous.'  C.  Gallium  deprehensum  in  adultcrio  flagcllis 

810.  /  nunc]  This  is  a  fiivourit«  way  of  cecidit;  C.  Memmius  L.  Octavium  similiter 
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Interdum  ille  dolor  plus  quam  lex  ulla  dolori  315 

Concessit.    Neeat  hic  ferro,  secat  ille  cruentis 
Verberibus,  quosdam  moechos  et  mugilis  intrat. 
Sed  tuus  Endymion  dilectae  fiet  adulter 
Matronae  :  mox  quum  dederit  Servilia  nummos, 
Fiet  et  illius  quam  non  amat ;  exuet  omnem  320 

Corporis  omatum.     Quid  enim  ulla  negaverit  udis 
Inguinibus,  sive  est  haec  Oppia  sive  CatuUa  ? 
Deterior  totos  habet  illic  femina  mores. 
^-'^^'^ed  casto  quid  forma  nocet  ? — Quid  profuit  immo 
V^     Hippolyto  grave  propositum  ?  quid  Bellerophonti  ?        325 

deprchensam  nervis  contndit;  Carbo  Acci-  is  in  tbe  {^tiiication  of  her  Inst,  or  (herc) 

enu3.  a  Vibicno,  itcm  Pontius  a  P.  Cemio  in  that  whieh  {^tifies  it.     The  Scholiast 

ileprehensi  castrati  sunt:  Cn.etiam  Furium  appears  to  mcan  this  when  he  says  '*  nihil 

Brochum  quidam  depreheudit  et  familiae  aliud  nisi  libidinem  spcctat."     The  words 

atuprandum  objecit.     Quibus  irae  suae  in-  have  been  tumcd  a  great  mauy  ways,  and 

dubiisse  fraudi  non  fuit."   Socrates  touches  Jahn  joins  '  deterior '  with  Catulla,  thus  : 

on  this  subject  in  his  discourse  with  Aris-  ,, .      r^  ^n 

tippufl  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  5).  t»  ^HZ  *rf^"^ 

^\%:8edtuu,  EndftmLn-]   «But  if  at  Detenor :  totos,    &c. 

first  your  fair  boy  intrigues  with  a  woman  [Bibbeck  has  the  same.l 

for  love,  presently  when  another  oiTers  him  324.  Sed  casto  quid/orma  nocet  ?]    He 

money  he  will  be  the  slave  of  one  whom  he  has  just  shown  that  beauty  is  the  firdt  step 

doc^  not  love,  aud  she  will  strip  herself  of  all  to  unchastity.    But  he  now  adds,  "  snpposo 

her  jewels ;  for  there  is  nothing  women  will  he  retains  his  chastity,  what  harm  will  his 

not  give  for  the  gratifying  of  their  lusts,  beauty  do   then  ?"     Aud  he  answers  the 

whether  they  be  high  bom  or  low."     The  question  himself— "  nay  rather,  what  good 

boy*s  decline  is  thus  traced;  he  is  chaste  did  Hippolytus'   stern   resolve  do  him?" 

and  modest  at  first ;  his  parents  sell  him  to  He  resisted  thc  advances  of  his  stepmother 

the  lust  of  men ;  when  he  is  old  enough  he  Phaedra,  who  was  the  daughter  or  Minos, 

falls  into  an  intrigue  with  a  married  woman  king  of  Crete,  and  so  is  called  Cressa  (v. 

for  love ;  he  is  drawn  away  from  her  by  a  327).  Bellerophon  was  tempted  by  Sthene- 

richer  woman,  and  so  ends  in  selling  his  boea,  or  as  some  say  Antea,  and  whcn  he 

beauty  for  money,  and  from  a  pure  boy  resisted  her  she  charged  him  to  her  husband 

becomes  not  ouly  a  profligate  but  a  greedy  Proetus,  as  Potipha^s  wife  charged  Joseph. 

one.    Oppia  and  Catulla  seem  to  be  op-  Horace  (C.  iii.  7. 17)  adds  a  third  story  of 

posed  as  rich  and  poor,  or  high  and  low.  Peleus  flying  fh)m  Hippolyte  (or  Astydn- 

Tlie  name  of  CatuIU  occurs  in  S.  ii.  49.  mia)  wife  of  Acastus  under  the  samo  cir> 

Oifibrd  translates  v.  318  as  if  it  wcre  an  cumstances : 

answer  of  the  mothcr :  «v- x  ^  .        t>  i      rr    l 

"  Narret  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 

"ButmyEndymionwillmoreluckyprove,        Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  ftigit  ab- 
And  serve  a  beauteous  niistress,  all  for  stinens." 

^^^^"  *  Propositum '  is  used  as  by  Horace,  "  Jus- 

And  Accio  does  the  same  :  tum  et  tenacem  propositi  vimm  '*  (C.  iii. 

"  Ma  il  nostro  Endimion  fia  sol  di  cara  ^)'     *  Haec,'  as  is  easily  seen,  tliough  it  is 

K  distinta  Matrona  amato  drudo."  ^^^  expressed,  refers  to  Phaedra,  who  is 

called  Cressa  from    her  birthplace.      Sho 

They  must  therefore  have  read  'meus  En-  blushed  when  she  was  refused  who  had  no 

dymion,*  which    does   not  appear  in  any  shame  in  asking.     *  Repulso '  is  the  read- 

MSS.  or  editions  that  I  can  trace.  ing  of  Jahn  and  Heinrich,  who  says  it  ia 

323.  Deterior  totos]    This  verse  Hein-  the  ablative  absolute.     P.  and  the  Scho- 

rich  considers  spurious.     As  it  stands  it  liast  give  « repulso,'  but  most  MSS.  « rc- 

seems  to  mean  that  the  character  of  the  pulsa,*  which  is  simplest  and  best,  as  a 

unchoste  woman  is  all  ccntred  in  this,  that  participle. 
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Erubuit  nempe  haec  ceu  fastidita ;  repulsa 
Nec  Stheneboea  minus  quam  Cressa  excanduit^  et  se 
Concussere  ambae.     Mulier  saevissima  tunc  est 
Quum  stimulos  odio  pudor  admovet.     Elige  quidnam 
Suadendum  esse  putes  cui  nubere  Caesaris  uxor  330 

Destinat.     Optimus  hic  et  formosissimus  idem 
Gentis  patriciae  rapitur  miser  exstinguendus 
^essalinae  oculis :  dudum  sedet  illa  parato 
/^  Flameolo,  Tyriusque  palam  genialis  in  hortis 

Stemitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur  335 

Antiquo ;  veniet  cum  signatoribus  auspex. 
Haec  tu  secreta  et  paucis  commissa  putabas. 

328.  Concussere  ambae.']  Forcellini  ex-  (Ann.  xi.  26).  It  suits  Juvenars  purpose 
plains  this,  they  roused  theinselves  to  ven-  to  give  a  diflerent  version  of  the  story,  or 
geance.  And  so  Britannicus  says.  It  means  he  may  have  heard  aud  helieved  what  he 
they  were  excited  to  madness.  He  adds  says,  that  the  man  had  no  choice  but  com- 
that  woman  is^  never  so  savage  as  when  pliunce  or  death. 

sliame  adds  its  sting  to  hate.     '  Pudor '  is  332.  rapitur  mUer  exatinguendue]     Hc 

not  commonly  used  for  the  shame  of  guilt,  is  hurried  to  his  death  by  Messalina's  eyes : 

the  foundatiou  of  which  is  a  remnant  of  'ocuHs'dependsonboth.    As  to  *  flameolo ' 

modesty,  and  '  pudor '  in  this  sense  is  out-  see  note  on  ii.  124,  and  on  '  lectus  genialis ' 

raged  modesty.  see  vi.  22,  n.    Here  it  was  covered,  as  bc- 

329.  Elige  quidnam']  **  Choose  what  ad-  came  the  occasion,  with  '  stragulae  veste^ ' 
vice  you  think  should  be  given  to  him  of  purple.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 118, 
whom  Caesar^s  wife  resolves  to  marry."  and  ii.  4. 84 :  "  Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  illuta 
The  story  of  Messalina  and  C.  Silius  here  toralia  vestcs."  As  to  *decie8centena'see 
referred  to  has  l)een  mentioned  above  (S.  note  on  S.  vi.  136.  *Bitu  antiquo'  referg 
vi.  115,  n.).  The  Silia  gens  was  not  patri-  to  the  *  dos,'  not  to  the  amount  of  it.  The 
cian  bnt  plebeian,  and  not  much  distin-  'signatores' werewitnessestothemarriage 
guished.  But  this  was  not  material  in  the  contract.  See  ii.  119,  n. :  **  Signatae 
preseut  ihstance,  where  Juvenal  is  speaking  tabulae."  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  27)  describea 
of  the  gift  of  beantv  and  ita  fatal  conse-  the  marriage  in  the  same  way  :  **  Adhibitia 
quences.  Silius'  fatber  had  been  consul,  qni  obsignarent  velut  suscipiendorum  li- 
andhe  was  consul  elect  in  the  year  a.d.  berorum  causa  (these  three  last  wordswcre 
47.  Tacitns  calls  Silius  **  jnventutis  Ro-  part  of  the  formula  in  the  *  tabulae  spou- 
manae  pulcherrimum  "  (Ann.  xi.l2).  Ju-  sales')  convenisse  atque  illam  audisse  aus- 
veiial  sayB  he  was  also  *  optimus :'  if  so,  liis  picum  verba,  subisse,  sacriiicasse  apud 
virtuewasnotproofagainstthetemptation  deos,  discubitum  inter  convivas;  oscula, 
of  8uch  a  connexion  aud  his  fear  of  Mes-  complexus ;  noctem  denique  actam  licentiu 
8aliua's  anger.  Tacitua  says  Silins  (whom  conjugali  :'*  that  all  this  should  have  taken 
Messalina  indnced  to  put  away  his  wife)  place  so  publicly,  hc  says,  muat  appear  fa- 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  the  bulous.  Suetonius  says  (Claud.  26) :  **  C. 
•sin  or  of  the  danger,  bnt  being  certain  of  Silio  nupsisse,  dote  etiam  inter  auspicea 
death  if  he  rejected  her,  and  having  some  consignata."  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  16)  speaks 
hope  of  escapmg  discovery,  at  the  same  of  the  practice  of  taking  the  *  auspicia '  at 
time  attracted  by  the  great  prizes  within  weddings  as  a  thing  retained  only  in  name. 
liis  reach,  he  consoled  himself  with  waiting  **  Nuptiamm  auspices  qui  re  omissa  nomen 
for  the  future  and  enjoying  the  present  mo-  tantum  tenent."  The  *  auspices '  were  pro- 
ment.  The  intrigue  was  carried  on  without  1  ably  in  attendance  at  marriages  of  import- 
any  concealment  on  the  part  of  Messalina ;  anc^,  or  at  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
but  according  to  Tacitus  it  was  Silius  who  went  through  some  formula.  They  declarcd 
propoeed  to  hcr  that  they  should  maiTy,  whether  the  day  was  fortunate.  (See  note 
and  she  with  some  reluctance,  fearing  lest  on  S.  ii.  117.) 

she  should  lose  herhold  upon  him,consented 
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Non  nisi  legitime  vult  nubere.     Quid  placeat  dic  : 
Ni  parere  velis  pereundum  erit  ante  lueernas  : 
Si  scelus  admittas  dabitur  mora  parvula^  dum  res  340 

Nota  Urbi  et  populo  contingat  Principis  aures. 
Dedecus  ille  domus  sciet  ultimus  :  interea  tu 
Obsequere  imperio ;  sit  tanti  vita  dierum 
Paucorum.     Quidquid  melius  leviusque  putaris, 
Praebenda  est  gladio  pulcra  haec  et  candida  cervix.       3i^ 

Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines  ?     Si  consilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus  quid 
Conveniat  nobis  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaeque  dabunt  di. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi.     Nos  animorum  350 

Impulsu  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  ducti 
Conjugium  petimus  partumque  uxoris  :  at  illis 
Notum  qui  pueri  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 
Ut  tamen  et  poscas  aliquid  voveasque  sacellis 


d39.  ante  lucenuu :]     Bcfore  dark.     If  "  Pcrmitte  Divis    caetera."     This  advice 

he  consented  he  would  ^t  a  short  delay  is  very  much  that  of  Socrates,  as  it  is 

till  a  scandal  known  to  all  the  town  should  given  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  3.  2),  and  in 

reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who  was  at  the  Dialogue  Alcibiades  ii.  attributed  to 

Ostia  when  this  monstrous  transaction  oc«  Piato.     Valerius   Maximus  has  produced 

curred.     The  courtiers  were  in  much  per-  Socrates'  opinion  in  a  form  which   is  sO 

plexity  as  to  how  they  should  act  for  their  like  that  of  Juvenal  that  it  seems  as  if  the 

own  safety ;  and  finally  the  marriage  was  passage   had  been   before  him  when  he 

reported  to  Chiudius  through  two  of  his  wrote  this  satire.     '*  Socrates,   humanae 

concubines.    Afleragooddealofhesitation  sapientiae  quasi  quoddam  terrestre  oracu- 

Claudius  ordered  the  death  of  Silius,  who  lum,  nihil  ultra  petendum  ab  immortalibus 

died  without  fear.     Messalina  would  have  Diis  arbitrabatur  quam   ut  bona  tribue- 

escaped  if  Narcissus  had  not  pretendcd  the  rent,  quia  ii  demum  scirent  quid  unicuique 

emperor's  orders  and  causod  her  to  be  put  esset  utile ;  nos  autem  plerumque  id  'votin 

to  death.    When  the  omperor  was  infonned  expetere  quod  non  impetrasse  melius  foret. 

she  was  dead  he  asked  no  questions,  but  Etenim,  densissimis  tenebris  involuta  mor- 

called  for  his  wine  and  went  to  dinner.   [In  talium  mens,  in  quam  late  patentes  errore» 

V.  341  Jahn  and  Ribbeck  have  'aurem.']  caecas  precationes  tuas  spargis !     Di\ntia4 

343.  tit  tanti]  This  is  the  rehding  of  P.  appetis    quae     multis     exitio     fuerunt ; 

and  other  MSS.     But '  sit  *  is  corrected  in  honores  concupiscis  qui  complures  pessuui 

P  '  manu  secunda '  into  '  si '  [which  is  the  doderunt ;  regna  tecum  ipse  volvis  quorum 

reading    of   Jahn    and    Ribbeckj.     The  exitus  saepenumero  miserabiles  cemuntur; 

common  reading  is   '  si/      Heinrich  and  splendidis  conjugiis  injicis  manus,  at  haec 

Ruperti  have  '  sit/  in  which  there  is  more  ut  aliquando  illastrant   ita   nonnunquam 

force  I   think.     Ue    bids  him  obey  the  funditus  domos  everterunt.     Desine.  igitur 

woman's  command,  and  though  he  may  stulte   futuris    malorum    tuorum     causis 

not  like  it  he  had  better  pay  the  price  for  quasi  felicissimis  rebus  inhiare,  teque  to- 

a  few  days'  life.     See  xiii.  96,  n.  tum  caclcstium  arbitrio  permitte ;  quia  qui 

345.  candida  certiix.']  Decapitation  and  tribuere  bona  ex  facili  solent  etiam  eligere 

strangling  were  the  common  way  of  exe-  aptissima  possuut "  (vii.  2.  1.  extema). 
cuting  criminals,  except  the*lowest  and        354.   Ut  tamen  et  poscas^  "Tou  had 

siaves,  who  were  crucified.  better  not  ask  any  thing :    but  supposu 

347.  Permittes  ipsis"}  Horace  nses  '  per-  you  must  ask  somcthing,  let  it  be  a  healthy 

mittere'  in   the   same  way  (C.  i.  9.  9),  mind  and  a  healthy  body,  a  stout  heart. 
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Exta  et  candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci^  355 

Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano : 

Fortem  posce  animum  mortis  terrore  carentem, 

Qui  spatium  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 

Naturae,  qui  ferre  queat  quoscunque  labores, 

Nesciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiores  360 

Herculis  aerumnas  credat  saevosque  labores 

Et  Yenere  et  coenis  et  pluma  Sardanapali. 

Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare :  semita  certe 

Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unioa  vitae. 

Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia  :  nos  te^  365 

Nos  facimus^  Fortuna^  deam  caeloque  locamus. 

patient  and  content."    '  Et '  is  osed  for  are  repeated  in  xiv.  315,  sq.  As  to  Foi-tuna 

empbasis,  as  the  Greeks  nsed  kuL    *  Sacel-  see  above,   y.  285,  n.    8ome  MSS.  and 

lis '  means  the  chapel  everj  man  had  in  editions  have '  sed  te :'  '  nos  te '  is  better. 

bis  bouse>  in  which  were  images  of  the  He  says  it  is  only  wc,  wo  men  who  have 

Lares,  to  whom  the  ofiering  of  a  pig  was  made  a  goddess  of  Fortune.     Prudeuce 

common  (Hor.  C.  iii.  23.  4).     '  Tomacula '  (providentia)  makes  us  independent  of  her, 

is  minced  meat,  derived  from  riiu^m,  Jahn  and  the  gods  are  all  on  the  side  of  tbe 

from  P.  has  'tumacula,'  which  is  unintelli-  provident.     [The  evidence  of  the   MSS. 

gible.    As  to  '  fortem '  see  note  on  Hor.  bardly  enables  us  to  decide  wbether  *  ba- 

C.  S.  57.    It  means  resolution  in  keeping  bes'  or  'abest'  is  the  tme  reading,  and 

the  right  course,  moral  courage  and  con-  opinions  may  differ.    We  must  therefore 

sisteney :    a  heart  whicb  whue  it  counts  cndeavour  to  get  the  sense  fh>m  the  con- 

death  a  boon  is  able  to  bear  patiently  the  text.     In  answer  to  tbe  question,   Shall 

bard  task  of  living.    '  Pluma '  means  fea-  men  tben  wish  for  notbing  P    the  writer 

tber  beds  or  piUows.  says,  we  must  leave  the  gods  to  determine 

358.  spatium .  .  extremum']  See  v.  275,  n.  what  is  best  fur  us.    But  if  we  will  prav 

36S,Monstroquodipsetibiposnsdare:']  for  any  tbing,  we  should  ask  for  health 

"  What  I  direct  you  to,  you  can  get  for  and  a  sound  mind,  coumge  against  deatb, 

yourself,  for  it  is  certaiu  that  the  only  path  wbicb  we  must  consider  to  be  a  natural 

of  life  in  which  peace  is  known  liesthrougb  event  (an  event  as  much  in  the  course  of 

virtue."    Virtue  is  therefore  represented  nature  as  our  birtb,  as  tbe  Stoics  said) ; 

as  a  happv  land  througb  whicb  they  who  and  fortitude,   and   superiority  over  all 

pass  in  tbe  joumey  of  life  are  at  peaco.  movements  of  the  senses.    Tbis,  be  adds, 

Horace  bas  a  like  expression  (Epp.  i.  18.  is  what  man  can  give  to  himself,  and  by  a 

103):  "Ansecretumiteret  fallentis  semita  yirtuous  life  alone  can   he  secure  tran- 

vitae."    In  tbe  same  Epistle  (v.  111,  sq.)  quillity.    Tben  eomes  the  conclusion.     If 

be  says,  you  posseSB  pradence  or  foresigbt,  wbich  we 

tta  ji     i.'      L  T  jji.4.  must  take  to  be  only  another  expression 

7h-      °™"     ^*"  ^  ^°''  ^^  d»po.ition  o/the  mmd  wbich  he 

Tk  x"  ?i.    *   j  i.  •     •  has  described,  *  you  have  (babes)  no  di- 

Det  r.t«n.  det  ope.  i  aequum  mi  ammnm    ^^j^y  ^  ^ ..  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^„^ 

ipse  para    .  ^^^  want  none  to  belp  you,  you  need  not 

Tbere  is  a  more  trifling  spirit  in  tbis  tban  pray  to  them ;  for  he  admits  that  there 

in  the  language  of  Juvenal.  are  gods,  and  tbat  they  look  after  us  better 

365.  Nullum  numen  abesf]  Most  MSS.  than  we  do  after  ourselves.   Men  bowever, 

bave  'habes.'    P.  has  '*abest;'    others  he  says,  instead  of  leaving  the  gods  to  do 

and  many  old  editions  bave  '  abest,'  whicb  what  they  think  best  for  them,  and  exer- 

I  think   is  right.     I  can  make  nothing  cismg  tbeir  own  pmdence,  make  Fortune  a 

satisfactory  of    '  babes.'     Ruperti,  Jahn  goddess,  as  the  Bomans  did,  and  trust  to 

[and   Ribbeck]   bave    'babes:'    Heinrich  her. 

'  abest.'     He  proposes  •  adsit '  for  '  sit,'  If  we  take  the  reading  '  abest,'  the  inter- 

but   I  think  it  unneeessary.    The  verses  pretation  must  be  what  the  editor  bas 

S 
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given :  if  we  have  pradence,  the  gods  will  of  the  deities ;  bnt  we  can  hardly  be  snre 

not  fail  us ;  they  will  do  their  part.    This  that  we  have  discoyercd  his  meaning.     See 

ezplanation  seems  to  me  more  consistent  xiv.  315,  n.] 
with  the  tone  in  which  the  writer  speaks 


SATIRA  XI. 


INTEODUCTION. 

JuTENAii  invites  his  friend,  whom  ho  calls  Persicus,  to  dinner,  and  prepares  him  for 
plain  fare  by  observations  onthe  condnct  of  those  who  with  small  means  afiect  the 
indulgences  of  the  rich,  and  who  squander  the  little  they  have  upon  their  belly.  This 
extravagance  he  assoeiates  with  self-ignorance,  and  takes  occasion  to  commend  that 
golden  rule  of  life,  Know  thysslv.  He  gives  a  simple  account  of  his  own  table  and 
establishmeQt,  comparing  his  own  way  of  living  with  that  of  the  worthies  of  former 
days,  and  oontrasting  it  with  the  display  and  proAision  of  modem  times,  in  respect  to 
fhmiture,  servants,  and  food,  as  well  as  the  wanton  entertainments  with  which  the 
fashionable  dinners  of  his  day  were  accompanied. 

The  time  ia  that  of  the  Megalesian  festival  in  hononr  of  Cybele,  that  is  in  April,  and 
Juvenal  was  not  young  when  he  wrote.  The  compoeition  is  in  Horaoe's  style,  withont 
any  appearance  of  imitation.  The  subject  is  not  large,  and  there  is  no  great  variety  of 
treatment.  But  as  a  picture  of  domestic  manncrs  and  of  a  household  of  the  better  sort 
the  satire  is  pleasing.  If  further  historical  evidence  were  needed  tban  is  abundantly 
found  elsewhere  in  respect  to  the  self-indulgence  of  the  rich  and  tbeir  way  of  living,  this 
satire  would  supply  it.  The  principal  commonplace  is  sensibly  pnt,  the  simplicity  of 
the  olden  time  is  described  in  a  graphic  way,  there  is  hearthiess  in  the  invitation^  and 
the  occasion  is  marked  with  dramatic  distinctness  in  the  concluding  lines. 

ARGUMENT. 

If  Atticus  lives  well  he^s  reckoned  generous ;  if  Rutilus;,  a  madman.  All  men  laugh 
to  see  a  pauper  epicure,  and  so  all  talk  of  Rutilus.  He's  young  and  stout  enough 
for  the  wars,  and  yet  (with  the  prince's  leave)  it's  said  he  means  to  train  for  the 
arena.  There's  many  a  man  who  lives  but  for  his  palate,  forwhom  hiscreditorlooks 
out  at  the  entrance  of  the  market.  The  poorest  live  the  best,  just  on  the  vei^  of 
bankruptcy.  Meanwhile  they  search  the  elements  for  dainties,  regardless  of  the 
price,  or  in  thcir  hearts  preferring  what  is  dearest.  For  men  so  reckless  it  is  not 
hard  to  get  the  money.  They'll  sell  their  dishes  or  their  mother^s  image,  to  season 
fbr  four  hundred  sesterces  a  glutton's  crockery.  'Tis  thus  they  come  to  gladiators* 
fiune. 

V.  21.  That  then  which  riches  make  respectable  is  wanton  luxury  in  the  poor.  The 
man  of  lcaming  who  knows  not  the  difference  between  a  cash  chest  and  a  little 
purse  I  do  well  to  despise.  That  rule  came  down  from  heaven,  "  Know  tbt8BI.p." 
Remember  it  when  you  think  of  marrying  or  entering  the  Senate  (Thersites  did  not 
seek  Achilles'  armour  in  which  Ulysses  made  a  doubtful  figure) ;  or  if  you  aim  at 
pleading  some  great  eause,  think  who  you  are,  whether  a  mighty  speaker  or  mer^ 
mouther.    In  great  things  or  in  small  take  your  own  measurc.    Buy  not  a  mullet  if 
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your  pixrae  will  gb  no  fdither  tfaan  a  gadgeon.  Wbat  can  yba  oome  to  if  yonr  appe- 
tite  gprows  larger  as  your  pnrse  grows  emptier ;  wben  all  yoa  bave  is  baried  in  yoiur 
belly  ?  Tbe  ring  goes  last,  and  Pollio  witb  bare  finger  begs.  Wantonness  fears  not 
early  deatb,  bnt  age  mucb  worse  than  deatb.  Tbe  steps  are  tbese.  Money  is  bor- 
rowed  first  and  spent  at  Bome ;  but  wben  tbe  osarer  begins  to  trouble  tbem,  tben 
off  tbey  go  to  some  nioe  conntry  town.  To  run  away  from  tbe  fornm  is  no  worse 
tban  from  Suburra  to  migrate  to  Esqniliae :  tbey  only  care  tbat  tbey  must  lose  tbe 
games :  tbey  never  tbink  of  blusbing :  Modesty  is  iaugbed  at  as  sbe  flies  tbe  town» 
and  few  men  care  to  stay  ber. 

V.  56.  To-day,  my  friend,  yoa'll  see  wbetber  I  practise  wbat  I  preacb»  or  praise  pbiin 
fare  but  call  for  ricb.  You'll.  find  in  me  Evander,  you  shall  be  Hercules  or  Aeneas. 
Now  listen  to  your  dinner.  A  young  kid  from  my  farm,  and  wild  roots  gatbered  bj 
my  gardener^s  wife ;  fresb  eggs  warm  in  tbe  nest,  and  bens  tbat  bud  tbem ;  grapes 
firesb  as  wben  first  plncked,  tbe  finest  pears  and  apples,  tbe  crude  juice  dried  from 
out  tbem. 

V.  77.  Sucb  was  tbe  dinner  of  our  senators  wben  first  they  grew  luxurious.  The  berbs 
be  gatbered.  in  bis  little  garden,  sucb  as  a  ditcber  now  tums  up  bis  nose  at,  Curius 
would  boil  witb  bis  own  hand.  Tbe  fiitcb  bung  up  to  dry  in  former  times  tbey  kept 
for  bolidays,  and  lard  for  birtbdays  for  tbeir  blood  relations  and  part  of  tbe  victim's 
meat.  Tbe  great  man  wbo  bad  tbrice  been  ocmsul,  dictator  too,  went  to  sucb  feasts 
stalking  along  witb  spade  upon  bis  sboulder.  In  tbe  strict  Censor^s  days  no  one 
would  ask  wbat  sort  of  turtles  migbt  be  found  in  tbe  sea,  to  omament  tbe  rich  man'8 
couch  :  tbey  were  content  witb  a  rude  ass's  bead.  Their  food  and  bouse  and  fumi- 
ture  were  plain  alike. 

V.  100.  Unskilled  in  art,  tbe  cups  tbey  got  for  plander  tbe  soldiers  broke  to  oroament 
their  baraess  or  tbeir  belmets.  Tbe  only  silver  tbat  tbey  bad  adomed  tbdr  arms. 
Tbeir  bomely  fbre  was  served  in  eartbenware.  If  you're  inclined  to  envy,  you  might 
envy  tbose  good  times.  Tbe  gods  were  ncarer  unto  men ;  they  wamed  the  city  of 
tbe  Gauls'  approacb,  such  care  for  Bome  bad  Jupiter  when  made  of  clay.  Tbe  tables 
tben  were  made  of  bome-grown  wood.  But  now  the  ricbest  viands  bave  no  flavour 
except  on  a  round  table  witb  a  carved  ivory  stem ;  a  ailver  one  to  tbem  is  mde  as  an 
iron  ring  upon  the  finger. 

y.  129.  I'll  have  no  guest  then  who  despises  poverty.  I  bave  not  an  ounce  of  ivory  in 
all  my  house ;  the  very  handles  of  my  knives  are  bone ;  and  yet  they  do  not  spoil  the 
meat,  or  cut  tbe  worse  for  that.  And  IVe  no  carver  taught  by  first-rate  arUst,  wbo 
teacbes  tbem  to  cut  up  all  fine  diabes.  My  man's  a  novice  too,  and  cannot  filcb 
except  in  a  small  way,  a  chop  or  so.  I've  only  a  rougb  boy  in  wooUen  clotbes  to 
offer  you  my  vulgar  berbs,  no  eastem  bougbt  for  a  vast  price  from  dealers.  Whatever 
you  may  ask  for  ask  in  Latin.  Tbey  all  are  dressed  alike,  tbeir  bair  cropped  straigbt, 
combed  out  to-day  in  bonour  of  my  guest;  boys  from  tbe  farm,  modest  as  those 
sbonld  be  wbo  wear  the  purple,  not  tnuned  to  lewdness.  One  sball  bring  you  wine 
grown  on  bis  native  hills.  Look  not  for  wanton  dancing  girls  (sucb  as  your  married 
ladies  gaze  at  with  their  husbands  at  tbeir  elbow)  to  tickle  lust :  though  women  care  for 
tbis  more  than  the  men.  But  this  is  not  for  bumble  bouses.  We  leave  tbe  click  of 
cagtaiMtB  and  soog^  too  lewd  for  brotbels  and  all  the  tricks  of  lust  for  those  wbo  void 
tbeir  rbeum  on  marble  floors.  We  make  allowanoes  for  wealtb,  only  tbe  poor  are 
sbamed  by  gambling  and  adultery :  tbe  rich  who  do  sucb  things  are  merry  gentle- 
men.  Youll  find  witb  me  a  different  sort  of  sports :  we'U  read  what  Homor  wrote 
and  his  pcer  Maro.    It  matters  not  wbat  voice  recites  sucb  vcrses. 

y.  183.  But  come,  put  care  away  and  take  a  rest.  We'U  bave  no  word  of  debts  or 
jealous  tbougbts ;  before  my  door  you  must  put  off  all  tbis,  bome  and  its  troubles^ 
slaves  and  tbeir  breakagee,  and  worse  tban  all  tbe  ingratitude  of  friends.    The  great 

s  2. 
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Idaean  games  are  gmng  on.  The  praetor,  victim  of  his  horses,  sits  as  a  oonqneror  in 
triomph ;  all  Rome  (the  maltitude  must  pardon  me)  has  poored  into  the  Circns,  and 
by  that  shout  I  know  that  Green  has  won  the  day.  For  had  it  not  yon  might  have 
seen  the  city  all  in  mouming  as  on  that  day  of  Cannae.  Let  boys  go  look  at  games, 
boys  who  can  shout  and  bet  and  sit  by  girls  they  love.  Let  my  shmnk  skin  drink  in 
the  Bun,  and  put  the  toga  off.  To-day  an  hour  ere  noon  you  may  go  batbe :  you 
must  not  do  so  every  day  of  the  six,  for  even  such  a  life  as  that  would  palL  Pleasorea 
are  sweeter  for  unfrequent  use. 

Atticus  eximie  si  eoenat  lautus  habetur^ 

Si  Butilus  demens.     Quid  enim  majore  cachimio 

Excipitur  vulgi  quam  pauper  Apicius  ?     Omnis 

Convictus^  thermae^  stationes^  omne  theatrum 

De  Butilo.     Nam  dum  valida  ac  juvenalia  membra  5 

Sufficiunt  galeae  dumque  ardens  sanguine^  fertur 

(Non  cogente  quidem  sed  nec  prohibente  Tribuno) 

l,Atticu9  eximie  ti  coetMf]  Atticus  was  to  the  'lanista.'    So  he  says  of  Lateranns 

the  oognomen  of  many  persons  of  high  who  frequented  the  tavems,  he  was  *'  Ma- 

family  and  distinction  under  the  empire.  turus    bello    Armeniae    Syriaeque,"    &c. 

The  name  might  be  proverbial  for  weedth  (viii.  169),  and  elscwhere  (vii.  33)  he  speaks 

from  the  enormous  fortune  of  T.  Pompo-  of  youth  as  "  aetas  £t  peUgi  patiens  et 

nius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero.     Rutilus  cassidis  atque  ligonis"   (see  x.   134,   n.). 

is  a  oog^omen  found  in  several  families,  The  MSS.  have  '  ardcns '  (with  the  excep- 

both  patrician  and  plebeian.    The  owner  tion  of  two  which  have  '  ardenti,'  and  one 

of  it  here  had  run  through  his  fortune.  which  has  '  ardentis '),  and  all  the  editors 

*  Lautus '  is  here  a  munificent  person  who  till  Ruperti,  who  on   the   conjecture  of 

lives  well,  but  has  means  in  proportion  Rutgersius,  Barthiuo,  and  others  adopted 

(see  below,  v.  22).    *  Ezcipitur '  means  '  is  'ardent,'  which  is  in  Jahn'»  [and  Ribbeck'»! 

taken  up,'  as  we  say.    As  to  Apicius,  see  text.    Heinecke  and  Heinrich  both  defend 

iv.  23,  n.    [Ribbeck  places  vv.  1 — 55  at  '  ardens,'  understanding  'est.'      We   say 

the  bottom  of  his  page.]  'while  glowing,'  and  it  is  no  great  stretch 

4.  Convicius,  ihertnae,  ftatianes,]  In  all  of  g^rammar  to  say  'dum  ardens,'  though 

companies  there  is  talk  of  Rutilus.    'Lo-  Rnperti    says    'et    lectio    et   distinctio' 

quuntur '  is  understood.    '  Convictus '  is  appear  to  him  '  scabra.'    The  MSS.  vaiy 

equivalent  to  'convivia'  here,  and  in  other  between  'juvenalia'  and  'juvenilia.'     The 

writers  of  the  empire    (see    Forcellini).  latter  is  more  in  accordanoe  with  etymo- 

'  Thermae '  are  the  baths,  whcre  a  great  logy. 

deal  of  gossip  went  on  (Hor.  S.  i.  4. 75,  n.:  '7.  Nbn  eogenie  quidem]  I  think  Ruperti 

"  lu  m^io  qui  Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  is  right  in  taking  *  Tribuno '  for  the  empe* 

multi  quique  kvantes ").    Rnperti  thinks  ror,  as  "  nullo  cogente  Nerone "  in  viii. 

'  thermae    is  agiun  pnt  for  '  thermopolia,'  193.   As  stated  in  the  note  there,  Auguatus 

as  in   S.  viii.  168.    But  here  Juvenal  is  prohibited  senators  from  becoming  gladia- 

speaking  of  better  company.     Places  of  tors,  whileNeroforcedthemtoact  as  such. 

public  resort,  where  people  gathered  for  Here  itis  impliedthat  though  the  emperor 

conversation,  to  mcet  friends  and  so  forth,  did  not  compel  the  man  as  Nero,  hc  might 

as  we  do  where  bands  play,  were  called  have  prevented  him  like  Augustus.    '  Tri- 

'stationes.'     'Statio'  is  notsonsed  eariier  bunus'  is  used  for  the  Emperor  Calisnla, 

than  the  cmpire.    There  were  three  princi-  as  it  appears,  in  ii.  165.    The  tribunician 

pal  theatres  at  Rome  in  and  afler  the  time  power  was  taken  by  C.  JuUus  Caesar  for 

of  Augnstus  (see  Hor.  £pp.  ii.  1.  60,  n. :  life  :  r^r  iiovvlaif  rwv  Im^Jtpx^^  '<^  ^^ou 

"  arcto   stipata    theatro ").     There    may  i>s  civcTr  vpoir4$fTo  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  20). 

have  been  minor  theatres  besides.  He  was  content  with  the  power  and  with 

6.   Sufficiunt  galeae']    He  means  that  sitting  by  the  tribnnes  and  taking  rank 

'while  he  might  be  doing  his  country  ser-  with  them,  bnt  Augustus  took  the  titlo 

▼ice  in  the  field,  he  prefers  letting  himself  of  tribune :  "id  summi  fastigii  vocabulum 
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Scriptunis  leges  et  regia  verba  lanistae. 

Multos  porro  vides  quos  saepe  elusus  ad  ipsum 

Creditor  introitum  solet  exspectare  macellij  lo 

Et  quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est. 

Egregius  coenat  meliusque  miserrimus  horum^ 

Et  cito  casurus  jam  perlucente  ruina. 

Interea  gustus  elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt^ 

Nunquam  animo  pretiis  obstantibus :  interius  si  15 

Attendas^  magis  illa  juvant  quae  pluris  emuntur. 

Ergo  haud  di£B[cile  est  perituram  arcessere  summam 

Aagnstiis  reperit,  ne  regis  ant  dictatoris  form,  Der  Echte  nnd  der  Unecbte  Jnvenal, 

nomen  afunmeret  ac  tamen  appellatione  87.]     He  says  that  those  dine  best  who 

aliqua  caetera  imperia  praemineret "  (Tac.  are  poorest,   who  are  like  an  old  bouse 

Ann.  iii.  56).     In  the  decreta  of  the  tri-  just  ready  to  fall  and  letting  in  the  light 

bnnes  /prohibere'  was  synonymoas  with  throaffh  thecracksof  the  walls.     ^Miser' 

'  intercedere.'    It  occars  in  two  decreta  is  used  in  this  sense  of  poor  in  viii.  122 : 

given  by  Aulus  Ctellius  (vii.  19).  "  Fortibus  et  miseris." 

8.  Scriptumt  leges]  This  is  explained  lAi,  ffuHut  elementa  per  omiUa\  'Gustus' 
in  a  note  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  59 :  "  Aucto-  were  the  things  eaten  at  tbe  '  promulsi» ' 
ratus  eas."  The  '  lanista'  was  the  trainer,  to  provoke  the  appetite  (Hor.  S.  i.  3. 6,  n. : 
who  also  bired  gladiators  on  his  own  ac-  "ab  ovo  Usque  ad  mala").  Horace  gives 
oount  under  a  bond,  the  penalties  of  wbich  a  list  of  them  (S.  ii.  8. 7>  sqq.)  : 

were   very  severe.     Tbey    are  tberefore  « acria  circum 

called    'r^a    verba,'    the   words    of   a  Rapubi,  lactucae.  radices,  qualia  lassum 

tyrant:    'leges'  are  bis  nil«.    'Fertur  pe^ellunt  stomacbum,  siier,  allec.  fae- 

scripturus   is,  it  is  reported  he  means  to  -nla  Coa." 

writo  them  out,  the  rules  to  leam  and  the 

bond  to  sign.    As  to  '  lanista '  see  S.  iii.  Besides  these  were  eggs  and  the  drink 

158,  n.  called    *  mubtum,'  from   wbicb  the  '  pro« 

9.  MuUos  porro  videi]  Tbese  are  sucb  mulsis '  or  preliminary  course  was  named. 
as  Horace  describes,  S.  i.  2.  7,  sqq. :  These  persons  got  provocatives  fh)m  water, 
.,  rr  •  i.  •  ^  •  i.  Air,  and  earth,  fish,  fbwl,  and  vegetables, 
«Hunc  8.  percontens  «v.  cnr  a^uc  pa-  ,„j  ^^^  ^  they  coet  the  moreln  thS 

tx^  1 "        •        j.      i.  •       i.        1       •  hearts  tbey  relisbed  their  dainties,  a  com- 

Praeclaram  mgrata  stnngat  malus  m-  ^^^  weakness  with  the  vain  and  extrava- 

giuvie  reni»  ,  gant.     Horace  tells  his  man  to  go  and 

Omnm  oonductis  coemens  obsoma  num-  ^j^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^  ^^  2.^^t\U^  and 

o  "j-j        i.  •    •         j  •       vi.    then,   says  he,   "Speme    cibum    vUem," 

Sordidus  atque  ammi  quod  parvi  noht    ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^p  ^^  -f  ^^^  ^^  (g   ..   g. 

naDeri    ^^  ^gj^    j  ^^  eurprised  to  find  from  Jahn 

Kesponaet.  ^^^^^^    Heinrich    somewhere    recommends 

Juvenal  says,  yon  see  many  besides,  whom  *  alimenta'  for  '  elementa.' 
tbeir  creditors,  not  able  to  catcb  them        17.  Ergo  haud  difficile  esf}  <*Well  then 

elsewbere,  wait  for  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  (since  nothing  stops  them)  it  is  not  difficult 

market,  fellows  who  live  to  eat  but  do  not  to  fetch  tbe  money  which  they  are  bent 

eat  to  live,  as  Socrates  said  (Qell.  xix.  2).  upon   throwing   away — they    may    pawn 

Afl  to  '  macellum '  see  S.  v.  95,  n.    The  their  dishes  and  dispose  of  their  mother^s 

place  was  endosed,  and  was  named  after  bust,  and  season  a  glatton*s  platter  with 

tbe  wall,  'maceria,'  with  which  it  was  four   hundred  sesterces."    As  to   'oppo- 

surrounded  (see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  62,  nere,'  this  was  a  common  meaning  of  the 

Long's  note).  word  before  Cicero  and  after  (see  Forcel- 

12.  Egregius  coenat  meliusque']  '  Cae-  lini).     Handsome  silver  dishos  were  found 

teris '  may  be  understood.    '  Egregius '  is  in  all  houses  with  any  pretension  to  wealth, 

an     unuflual     comparative     form,    from  and  they  oommonly  bad  '  caelatores,'  cba- 

<  egregie.'    [Bibbeck  bas  a  note  on  tbLs  sers  in  sUver,  on  the  slave  estabiiBhment 
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Lancibus  oppositis  vel  matris  imagine  fracta, 

Et  quadringentis  nummis  eondire  gulosnm 

Fietile.     Sic  veniunt  ad  miscellanea  ludi.  20 

ftefert  ergo  quis  haec  eadem  paret ;  in  Butilo  nam 
Luxuria  est,  in  Ventidio  laudabile  nomen 
Sumit  et  a  censu  fanmm  trahit.     Illum  ego  jure 
Despiciam  qui  scit  quanto  sublimior  Atlas 
Omnibus  in  Libya  sit  montibus,  hic  tamen  idem  25 

Ignoret  quantum  ferrata  distet  ab  arca 
Sacculus.     E  caelo  descendit  yv&0v  a-cavrov, 
Figendum  et  memori  tractandum  pectore,  sive 
Conjugium  quaeras  vel  sacri  in  parte  Senatus 

(S.  ix.  146,  n.)  whoso  work  tluB  statuette  25.  hie  tamen  idem  Iffttarei]  "  Wbilehe, 

or  bust  of  the  man'8  mother  might  be.  the  very  same  man,  knows  not  the  great 

His  made  dish  was  to  cost  npwards  of  difference  between  a  little  bag  aud  an  iron- 

three  guineas.     '  Gulosum  fictile,'  the  dish  bound  chest."     He  has  leamt  at  schooi 

of  the  glutton.     It  is  now  of  earthenwai^,  that  Atlas  is  the  highest  mountain  range 

but  he  does  not  mind  that.    Ruperti  says  in  Africa,  but  does  not  know  the  great 

about  the  mother^s  statue,  "  fracta  ex  in-  distance  between  his  means  and  thoae  of 

dnstriautnon  cog^osci  possit  et  sine  pudore  Ventidius  and  the  like.    Heinrich  rigbtlj 

vendi."    Where  does   he    get  this?     It  explains   the  use  of   the  subjunctive  in 

roay  have  been  broken   by  carelessness.  'ignoret'  as   aboFe.     Horace  makes  the 

The  mnn  is  not  supposed  to  care  much  rich  patronreprovehishumblefrieiidthus: 
about  the  image,  though  it  is  his  mother^s. 

20.  mUcellanea  ludi.']  'Miscellanea '  is  a  " meae  ^contendere  noli) 

'mcss  of  all  sorts  of  things,  as  the  Scholiast  Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes;  tibi  parvula  res 

expluns  it.    Having  spent  aU  he  hatl  to  est ; 

spend,  the  man  comes  to  put  up  with  Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga;  desine 

gladiators'  iare.    '  Ludus '  is  the  lanista^s  mecum 

school.    <  Ludi'  is  not  for  Mudii/  as  Ru-  Certare."                          (Epp.  i.  18.  28.) 
perti  says  (vi.  82). 

21.  Kef^t  ergo  quis  haec  eademparei ;]  And  he  makes  Damasippus  taunt  him  with 
'  Ergo '  is  as  I  said,  going  back  to  v.  1  (see  the  fable  of  thc  frog  and  the  buU  because 
X.  44»  n. :  **  Ergo  supervactfa/'  ^.).  *  Re-  he  was  building  hiinself  a  house  as  Maeoe- 
fert'  (rem  fert)  it  makcs  a  difference.  'Haee  nas  was  doing : 

eadem'  is  these  said  dainties.    Ventidius 

is  put  as  Atticas  was  for  any  wealthy  per-  "  Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris  ab  imo 

ton.    Ventidius  Cumanus  was  procurator  Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis. — 

of  Judaea  in  tlie  reign  of  Claudius,  and  An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenns  te  quoque 

we  have  had  another  Ventidins  above  (vii.  verum  est 

199).    The  name  must  have  represented  a  Tantum  dissimilcm  et  tanto  ccrtare  mi- 

rich  faraily,  or  Juvenal  would  not  have  norem?"                 (S.  ii.  3.  808,  sqq.) 

used  it.     'Laudabilenomcn'isrepresented 

in  'lautus/  v.  1.     For  'sumit'  Heinrich  Juvenal  speaks  of  'ambitiosa  paupertaa' 

would  read  '  sumptus '  to  get  a  subject  for  pervading  all  classes  (iii.  182).     See  Pers. 

'  est '  and  '  trahit,'  and  to  avoid  the  tau-  iv.  52 :    "  Tecum  habita,  noris  quam  sit 

tology  in  '  nomcn  sumit '  and  '  famam  tra-  tibi  curta  supellex."    The  saying  7^00^1 

hit.'      Some  tautology  may  be  allowed.  a-tavrhy  is  attributed  to  each  of  the  seven 

It  is  not  much,  and  '  a  eensu '  makes  the  wise  men,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Socrates,  and 

second  clauseexplanatoryof  the  first.  The  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  which  or  other 

subject  of  the  three  verbs  is  contained  in  divine  source  Juvenal  ascribes  it. 

'  haec  eadem  peret.'     Ruperti  says  '  Luxu-  29.    Conjugium    quaerae']     Orangaeua 

ria  a  ccnsu  famam  trahit,'  which  is  wrong.  quotes  as  a  wise  man's  saying  the  words  of 

In  Rutilus  the  thing  is  luxury,  in  Ven-  a  woman  wise  too  late.     Deianira  says 

tidiuB  it  takei  a  creditable  name.  (Ovid,  Heroid.  ix.  29,  sqq.) : 
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Esse  velis^  (nec  enim  lorieam  poscit  Aehillis  30 

Thersites^  in  qua  se  traducebat  Ulixes 
Ancipitem ;)  seu  tu  ma^o  discrimine  causam 
Protegere  afTectas^  te  consule,  dic  tibi  quis  sis, 
Orator  vehemens  an  Curtius  et  Matho  buccae. 
Noscenda  est  mensura  sui  spectandaque  rebus  35 

In  summis  minimisque ;  etiam  quum  piscis  emetur^ 
Ne  mullum  cupias  quum  sit  tibi  gobio  tantum 

**  Quam  male  inaeqnales  veniaiit  ad  aratra  ciimine '    is    mnch  ttrcmg^.      Heinrich 

juvenci,  takes  it  with  '  se.' 

Tam  premitur  magno  conjnge  nnpta  32.  seu  tu  magno  discrimine  causam'] 

minor:  '*Or  if  you  aspire  to-defend  a  canse  of 

Kon  honor  est  sed  onus,  species  laesura  g^reat   nicety,  consult  yourself,  and   tell 

ferentem ;  yourself  which  you  arc,  a  powerful  pleader 

Si  qua  voles  apte  nuhere,  nuhe  pari."  or   such    as   Curtius    and   Matho,   mere 

The  Choru»  in    Aeschylns  (Prom.  Vinc.  .'*!?''»/.'    *Seu' (82)  i»  opposed  to  •dve' 

887)  «lys  he  was  a  clcver  man  who  flr«t  "1«  ^"^*  l"»."?»  ^ll^"'^  ^tfectf,»). 

putfortilithUdoctrine:  and  a  new  verb  »  introdnced.  a  common 

^  change  of  construction  (S.  xii.  102,  n.). 

rh  miMffai  KoXt  iaxnhy  dpttrrtiu  /taKp^,  Before  Curtius  Heinrich  would  read  'aut.' 

The  MSS.  vary  betweeu  'an'  and  *et.' 

Horace  says  of  himsclf  if  he,  as  ,a  f^eed-  *  Aut '  would  seem  better.    As  to  *  orator ' 

inan's  son>  were  to  succeed  comiptly  in  see  above,  S.  i.  8^^  n.,  where  the  '  causidi- 

getting  made  a  senator,  tbe  censor  would  cus  Matho '  is  mentioned.     Whether  Cur- 

remove  him,  "  Vel  merito  quoniam  in  pro-  tius  is  the  man  Montanus  (S.  iv.  107)  is 

pria  non  pelle  quiessem"(S.  i.6. 22).  This  uncertain.    'Buccae'  is  used  for  a  nmt- 

is  what  Juvenal  means  when  he  tells  men  ing  noisy  fellow  who  blows  ont  his  cheeks 

they  hnd  better  know  themselves  if  they  like  a  bladder,  and  emits  nothing  but  the 

think  of  aspiring  to  a  pkice  in  the  Senate.  wind  that  fills  ^them  :    "jactantictiJi  qni 

He  gives  it  more  consideration  than  it  de-  tantum  buccas  inflant  et  nihil  dicunt/'  as 

served  when  he  wrote.  the  Scholiast  says.     See  iii.  85,  "  notaeqne 

30.  nec  emim  lorieam  j>o9oit']  Thersites  per  oppida  buccae,"  for  horn-blowrrs. 

knew    himself   better    tfian   to   try    for  35.  Noeeenda  est  mensura  sui\  This  is 

Achilles'  armour  in  which  Ulysses  cnt  a  like  Horace's  "Metiri  se  quemque  sno  mo- 

doubtful  figure.     '  Traducere '  is  used  in  dulo  ac  pede  verum  est     (fipp*  i>  7.  98). 

this  sense  of  ezposure  in  S.  viii.  17.     Ru-  See  vi.  357  : 

perti  has  two  p|iges  of  doubte  about  tbeee  ..  jiulti.  res  angurta  domi  ert :  «ed  nulU 

simple  lines,  because  somebody  says  Ther-  tjudorem 

sites  ww  kiUed  b,  a  knock  on  the  head  pa^pertatis  habet.  nec  le  metitur  ad 

from  Achilles   himself,  so    he  could  not  illum 

contend  for  his  armour.    Either  therefore       i\„^^  a^\¥  ».««^  ^x^-^x^»^^  ««rwin». »» 
▼  !/•       ^i.*i.*.L  1       ii.j       Uuem  aeait  naec  posuitque  modum. 

Juvenal  forgot  his  history  or  else  altered  *-        i 

it.    And  Achaintre  savs  we  nowhere  read  '  Gobio '  or  '  cobio^'  as  it  appears  to  be 

that  the  Greeks  laughed  at  Ulysses;   on  sometimes  spelt,  is  a  gudgeon.     'Sacculus/ 

the  contrary,  they  adjudged  the  armour  to  (27),   'loculus/  'crumena'    ore    all    the 

him.    But  Ruperti  after  all  admits  that,  same,  a  leather  purse  wom  in  the  fblds 

in  his  humble  judgment,  the  lines  may  of  the  toga  or  the  girdle.    See  S.  i.  89, 

stand  if  only  '  poscat '  be  substituted  for  xiii.   139,   and    xiv.  297.     '  Loculus  *  is 

*  poscit.'     Heinecke  (Animadv.  p.  35,  sqq.)  always    used    in    the    plural,    Forcellini 

is  still  more  diffuse  and  quite  furious  m  thinks,  because  there  were  several  com- 

his  objections.     'Ancipitem'  agrees  with  partments  for  holding  different  kluds  of 

\  se.'    It  means  that  he  did  not  look  like  coin.    For  '  crumena,'  on  tho  auth  nity  of 

himself,  people  did  not  know  him  in  the  two  French  MSS.  and  a  doubtful  reading 

armour   of  Achilles.    The   editors  gene-  in  P.,  Jahn  has  'cnlina,'  in  which  Her- 

raUy  take    'ancipitem'    with    'causam,'  mann  and  Mnyor  have  done  well  not  to 

Which  does  not  want  it,  for  'magno  dis-  follow  him.      [Uibbeck    has  'cmmma.'} 
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In  loculis.     Quis  enim  te  deficiente  crumena 

Et  crescente  gula  manet  exitus^  aere  patemo 

Ac  rebus  mersis  in  ventrem,  fenoris  atque  40 

Argenti  gravis  et  pecorum  a^orumque  capacem  ? 

Talibus  a  dominis  post  cuncta  novissimus  exit 

Annulus^  et  digito  mendicat  PoUio  nudo. 

Non  praematuri  cineres  nec  funus  acerbum 

Luxuriae^  sed  morte  magis  metuenda  senectus.  45 

Hi  plerumque  gradus :  conducta  pecunia  Romae 

Et  coram  dominis  consumitur;  inde  ubi  paullum 

Nescio  quid  superest  et  pallet  fenoris  auctor, 

Qui  vertere  solimi  Baias  et  ad  Ostia  currunt : 

Cedere  namque  foro  jam  non  est  deterius  quam  50 

'Argentum  grave'  is  silverinbarsorplates  nia  condnctis  ooemens  obsonia  nummis." 

(laminae).  'Conducta'  is  not  common  in  tbe  senae 

89.  Et  creaeenU  gula]  That  is  '  et  ta-  of  '  mutua.'    '  Dominis '  are  tbe  lenders 

men/  as  we  bave  it  repeatedly.  of  tbe  money.     Tbe  word  is  soitable  in 

42.  7\ilibus  a  dominU]    Heinricb  ob-  connexion  witb  '  conductis.'    Tbe  '  domi- 

jects  to  '  dominis,'  and  asks  wbat  it  means.  nus '  migbt    be   said  *  locare  pecuniam,' 

He  tbinks  'damnis'  is  the  word  in  tbe  as    tbe    borrower    is    said    'condacere.' 

sense    of   'expenses,'    quoting    vi.    508:  '  Paullum  nescio  quid'   is  a  way  of  ex- 

"KuUa  viri  cura  interea,  nec  mentio  fiet  pressing  a  very  little.    'Fenoris  anctor' 

Damnorum."    'A'would  tben  be  ' after,'  for  'fenerator^  is  an  uncommon  expres* 

wbicb  is  a  oommon  meaning.    Tbe  MSS.  sion.    It  is  akin  to  '  auctor '  in  tbe  sense 

do  not  vary,  and  '  dominis '  bas  rdTerence  of '  vendor.'     '  Solum  vertere '  is  a  sort  of 

to  tbe  property  in  tbe  kwt  line,   '  from  eupbemism  for  going  into  voluntary  exile 

Bucb  masters.'    But   Hdnricb's  word   is  or  running  away.    Cicero    expkins    tbe 

ingenious,  and  very  little  autbority  would  pbrase :    "  Qui  volnnt    poenam    aliquam 

induce  me  to   adopt  it.     One  MS.   bas  subterfugere   aut  cahunitatem  eo   solum 

'dmis,'  wbicb  migbt  be  'damnis.'    Tbe  vertunt,  boc  est  sedem  ac  locum  mutant " 

ring  was  tbe  mark  of  equestrian  or  sena-  (1"^  ^  Caecina,  c.  84). 

tonan  rank  (Horaoe,  S.  ii.  7.  9,  n.).  PoUio  49.  Baitu  et  ad  Osiia  currutU :]  They 

belongs  to  one  of  those  orders.    Crepereius  must  leave  Rome,    but  tbey  go  to  tbe 

PoUio  is  mentioned  above  (S.  ix.  6),  and  pleasantest  pkces  tbey  can.    As  to  Baiae 

he  mav  be  tbe  man.    Pliny  mentions  one  see  S.  iii.  4^  n.     The  MSS.  vary  about 

Carvilius  PoUio  as  a  bankrupt  spendtbrift  Ostia.    The  common  rending  is  '  ostrea,' 

(H.  N.  ix.  15).  for    wbicb    Baiae    was    fkmous.      Many 

44.  Non  praematuri  eineres]   He  says  MSS.  and  most  of  tbe  old  editions  havo 

it  is  not  premature  deatb  tbat  is  sorrow  Ostia,  which  Heinrich  bas  adopted.    [ Jahn 

to  the    riotous   liver,    but  be  bas  more  and  Ribbeck    have  'ostrea.'j     Although 

reason  to  fear  age  tban  deatb,  an  old  age  Ostia  had  ceased  to  be  tbe  port  of  Rome 

of  bankruptcy  and  exile  from  tbe  scene  wben  tbis  satire  was  written,  it  continued 

of  bis  pleasures.    He  says  tbe  stages  are,  to  be  a  flourisbing  town  througbout  the 

first  tbe  borrowing  of  money,  tben  tbe  period  of  tbe  empire  (S.  xii.  75,  n.). 

lavisb  spending  of  it  under  the  eves  of  tbe  50.  Cedere  ncmque  foro']  To  leave  the 

lenders;  then,  when  only  a  little  is  left,  forum  is  anotber  way  of  expressing  tbe 

tbe  lender  begins  to  be  alarmed,  and  tbe  running  away  from  one's  creditors.    All 

debtor  runs  away,  and  wben  be  does  so,  tbe  principal  bankers  and  money-lenders 

all  be  cares  for  is  the  loss  of  bis  amuse-  bad  tbeir  place  in  tbe  Forum  Romanum. 

ments,  be  bas  no  sbame  for  cbeating  bis  '  Deterius '  is  equivaleut  to  '  turpius.'     It 

creditors.    '  Luxuria '  has  always  a  bad  does  not  burt  a  man's  cbaracter  more  to 

sense.    Luxury  does  not  express  it.     It  eive  bis  creditors  tbe  slip  tban  to  change 

is  wanton  excess.    As  to  '  conducta  pe-  bis  bouse  from  tbe  Suburra  to  tbe  Esqui* 

cunia/  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  9:  "Om-  line^  wbicb  elsewbere  he  calls  'gelidae* 
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Esquilias  a  ferventi  migrare  Suburra. 

IUe  dolor  solus  patriam  fugientibus^  illa 

Moestitia  est^  caruisse  anno  Cire^nsibus  uno. 

Sanguinis  in  facie  non  haeret  gutta :  morantur 

Pauci  ridiculum  fugientem  ex  Urbe  Piidorem.  65 

Experiere  hodie  nimiquid  pulcherrima  dictu, 
Persice,  non  praestem  vita  vel  moribus  et  re, 
Sed  laudem  siliquas  occultus  ganeo^  pultes 
Coram  aliis  dictem  puero  sed  in  aure  placentas. 
Nam  quum  sis  conviva  mihi  promissus  habebis  60 

Evandrum,  venies  Tirynthius  aut  minor  illo 


(S.  V.  77).  As  to  Snburra  see  iii.  6.  It  was  in  58.    In  both  places  Hermann  deserts 

s  close  bot  part  of  the  town.    Mr.  Mayor  Jabn.    *Siliqnae'  are  busks  of  any  sort 

renders  'ferrcnti'    busy,    following    tbe  of  legpiniinous  vegetables.    Bnt  see  note 

Scboliast,  wbo  says  "qoi  a  Suburra  fre-  on  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  123:  "viTit  siliquis  et 

quentiasima  regione  ad  Diocletianas  mi-  pane  secundo ;"  and  Pers.  iii.  55 :  "  sili- 

gret,  ubi  est  solitudo."  quis  et  grandi  pasta  polenta."    *  Puls '  is 

53.  CircenHbus'}   S.  iii.  223 :  *'  Si  potes  g^el  or  porridge  made  of  '  far.'     It  was 

avelli  Circensibus."    *Sanguinis  in  facie  tbe  common  food  of  tbe  early  Romans. 

non    baeret  g^tta '    is  like  "  vnltumque  *  Pulmentaria '  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  18.  48)  were 

modesto  Sang^ine  ferventem  **  (x.  301).  sauces  of  later  invention  to  flavour  tbe 

55.  Pauci  ridioulum  Jkigientem]  He  '  puls.'  See  S.  vii.  185.  The  word  is  used 
lays  few  now  care  to  stay  tbe  fligbt  of  in  tbe  plural  number  by  tbe  poets  only. 
Modesty,  wbo  is  only  laughed  at  as  sbe  See  below,  xiv.  I7l.  'Placentae'  were 
leaves  tbe  city ;  on  which  Qrang^us  savs  cakes  sweetened  witb  boney.  **  Pane  egeo 
*'  immo  ex  orbe."  The  allusion  ib  the  jam  mellitis  potiore  plaoentis "  (Hor.  Epp. 
same  as  in  S.  vi.  19,  20 :  i.  10.  10). 

«  P.uUa«m  deinde  «i  «npero.  A.t»ea  «.  ^  r^S^^hKTiSr,: 

sorores,  oracle.   Evander,  wben  be  received  Aeneas 

where  '  bac '  is  Pudidtia  (see  note).    The  as  bis  guest  in  his  homely  palace  on  the 

common  reading  is  'effyig^entem:'    some  Palatine  (as  it  was  afterwards    named), 

MSS.  bave  '  et,'  the  interpoUition  of  which  addressed  him  thus,  according  to  Virgil 

I  have  no  doubt  led  to  the  compound  (Aen.  viii.  362) : 

form,  instead  of 'ftigientem,'  wbich  ap-  „ Haec  limina  victor 

pears  m  several  MSS.  and  old  editions.  ai^:j«.  «.,ui:* .  1.«^  :nn».  »w^.  ^»:^- 

SSS  [«.d  Bibbeck]  h.ve  'et,'  b»t  Mr.  l^^f*^^^  ^tJ^nereTe.^  te 

Mayor  omita  it.  nor  doe»  he  foUow  Jahn  aTOaneXSum                  OP"  «t  te 

in  57.  but  bas  •  vel  moribus.'  ti»          j           v 

eiJ    xT        •    ^\' "'y""rf'  Fmge    deo,  rebusque   vem  non    asper 

56.  Expertere  kodte^  He  comes  now  to  ^enis." 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  epistle,  and  ^^ 

inviteshisfriend  Persicus  todinner.  That  Aeneas  was   the  'minor  hospes,'  bnt  in 

name  we  have  bad  before  (iii.  221).    [Rib-  virtue  of  his  mother  Yenus   he  is  said 

beck  bas  discussed  tlus  Introduction  vv.  'contingere   sang^ine  caelum.'      Aeneas 

1 — 55  (Der    Ecbte  &c.  Juvenal,   p.  83,  was  kiiled  in  battle  with  tbe  Rutulians 

&c.),  and  he  condemns  it.]     '  Numquid '  near  the  river  Numicius :  but  the  legend 

is  tbe  same  as  tbe  Greek  cf  ri.    '  Vel '  is  said  he  was  drowned  in  that  river.    Her- 

exeg^tical, '  in  my  life  or  (tbat  is)  in  my  cules,  nnable  to  bear  tbe  torture  caused 

cbaracter  and  in  action.'    A  few   MSS.  by  tbe  robe  Deianira  gave  bim,  went  to 

and    Jahn    [and   Ribbeck]    have    '  nec.'  the  top  of  Mount  Oeta,  in  Tbessaly.  and 

Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  follow  the  Scholiast  there  bumt  himself  to  death,  or  while  tbe 

against  the  MSS.  in  reading  '  si '  for  'sed'  pile  on  which  he  ky  was  buming,  he  waa 
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Hospes  et  ipse  tamen  contingens  sanguine  eaelum^ 

Alter  aquis^  alter  fiammis  ad  sidera  missus. 

Fercula  nunc  audi  nuUis  omata  macellis. 

De  Tiburtino  veniet  pinguissimus  agro  65 

Haedulus  et  toto  grege  moUior,  inscius  herbae^ 

Necdum  ausus  virgas  humilis  mordere  salicti, 

Qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis ;  et  montani 

Asparagi^  posito  quos  legit  villica  fuso. 

Orandia  praeterea  tortoque  calentia  foeno  70 

Ova  adsunt  ipsis  cum  matribus  et  servatae 

Parte  anni  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus  uvae : 

Signinum  Syriumque  pirum^  de  corbibus  isdem 

earried  tip  to  Olympiu  in  a  doad.  HbnllaB    were  presenred  in  Tarious  ways  with  more 
says  of  Aeneas :  or  less  freshness.    Colttmella  describes  a 

«imc  ««.ctu.  eri,  eu.  te  vener.nd«  Nu-    ^.  ^^^f^,^^,^^'^-^, 

Unrdeun.  caelo  .Uerit  indi^te..»  ^t^-^J  Jj  Si-i^t^^^TwS^S 

^"'  '^  leaves  or  in  saw-dust  or  shavings :  or  thej 

Heinrieh  thinks   v.  63   sparions.    It    is  were  hnng  np  to  dry,  from  which  thej 

qnoted  bv  Senrins  on  Aen.  iv.  619.  were  called  '  pensiles '   (see    Hor.  1.   c). 

64.  lircnla  nunc  audi']  As  to  '  fercnk^'  Sometimes  thej  were  smoked :    see  note 
oourses,  see  i.  94.    The  different  markets,  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  71 : 

'maceUa/  the  fish.  vegetable,  meat,  and  „ Venncnla  convenit  olHs  • 

others,.  were  aU  nnit^  long  befo-  Jnve-        j^,.„,  Albanlm  wXreris  nv^- 

nal  8  time  into  one  (see  above,  v.  10).    He 

says  he  is  not  going  to  fumish  his  courses^  These  would  be  drj  as  raisins.    Thoae  pre- 

fVom  anj  of  the  markets.    *  Omata '  has  servcd  in  jars   (oUae)  would  be  snch   as 

beeu  objected  to ;  but  Horace  uses  it  in  Juvenal  describes. 

the  same  waj.     See  ncxt  note.  73.  Signinum  Syriumque pirttm^  Among 

65.  De   Tihurtino  vemef]    It  appears  numberless  other  sorts  of  pears  Piinj  (H. 

from  this  that  Juvenal  had  an  estato  near  N.  xv.l5)  reckons  the  Sjrian,  which  he  sajs 

Tibur.    The  description  which  foUows  is  is  the  same  as  the  Falemian,  onlj  black 

afber  the  raanner  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  and  next  to  the  Crustumian,  which  he  placea 

rominds  ns  of  Ofella's  entertainment  of  his  first  of  all.    Virgil  conples  these  two  sorta 

gnests  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2. 120)  :  (Goorg.  ii.  88) :  "Crastnmiis  Sjriisque  piris^ 

.  ^  .  .    .,  1       gravibusque   volemis."     It  was  so  juicy 

«         b^e   erat    non   ptBcibu»  urbe    S^t  thq?caUed  it  <Uctea.'    Tbe  Si^iai 

o  j^  11      i.       1-    j      i.  •!•  pears,   from  Signia,   were    of  a    rcSdish 

Sed  pullo  atque  haedo ;  tum  penubs  uva  J^      ,„j  ^  /^  .ometime.  called  •  te.- 

secunda.  ^^^,    ^^       ,^  ^  Picenum  were  cele- 

Et  nux  omabat  mensa.  cum  dupUce  ,,„j^  „,„y  j;^  ^^^  j„^^,,  ^^^ 

^^'  Horace  mentions  them  twice,  and  sajs 

Under  the  name '  asparligi '  are  induded  thej  were  superior  to  those  from  Tibur. 

several    herbe  besides  tlie  one  we    know  But  Juvenal  promisesthat  his  shall  be  equal 

bj  that  name,  which  is  onlj  one  of  a  to  Picenian  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  272,  and  Sat.  ii. 

tnbe  called  bj  naturalists  '  asphodeleae.'  4.   70:    "Piconis  cedunt  pomis   Tiburtia 

To  the  same  belong  the  onion,  garlic,  and  sncco  ").    Picenum  was  also  celebrated  for 

others.    This  is  whv  the  woid  is  usuallj  its  pears,  and  not  lcss  for  its  olives.    See 

in   the  plnral.    (S/  v.  82.)    *  Villica '  is  Martial  v.  78  (quoted  below  on  162) : 

the  wife  of  his  *  viUicns,'  or  head  gardcner.  ., «  x  a'i  •      u«i       i« 

G       G    •••     ooo       (I  -«u:   „:n:^»l  \.^^\ »  Succurrent  tibi  nobtles  olivae 

See   S.  in.   228 :     "  culti  villicus  norti.  «•    ^^       j  *  i  •  » 

««  , . .     4..  ^  Piceni  raodo  quas  tulere  rami." 

Tlie  eg^  were  wrapped  up  warm  m  the  ^ 

haj  in  which    thej  were    laid.    Ghrapes    Juvenal  sajs  his  apples  smeU  as  fresh  aa. 
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Aemula  Ficenis  et  odoris  mala  recentis, 
Nec  metuenda  tibi,  siccatum  frigore  postquam  75 

Autumnum  et  crudi  posuere  pericula  succi. 
Haec  olim  Hostri  jam  luxuriosa  Senatus 
Coena  fuit.     Curius  parvo  quae  legerat  horto 
Ipse  focis  brevibus  ponebat  oluscula^  quae  nunc 
Squalidus  in  magna  fadtidit  compede  fossor^  80 

Qui  meminit  calidae  sapiat  quid  yulva  popinae. 
Sicci  terga  suis^  rara  pendentia  crate^ 
Moris  erat  quondam  festis  servare  diebus 
£t  natalicium  cognatis  ponere  lardum^ 
Accedente  nova^  si  quam  dabat  hostia,  came.  86 

Cognatorum  aliquis  titulo  ter  Consulis  atque 
Castrorum  imperiis  et  Dictatoris  honore 

when  they  were  gathered,  bnt  the  jnice  of  erate '  is  a  frame  with  .wide  intersticee  like 

autnmnt  which  was  considered  nnwhole*  *  rara  retia '  in  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  33.    The  an* 

Bome,  had  been  dried  ont  of  them  by  the  cient  Bomans  did  not  offer  bloody  Bacrifices 

frost.     It  waa  now  April.    The  constmc-  on  birthdays,  bnt  this  mle  ceased  to  be 

is  <  nec  metnenda  tibi  sunt  maUi  postqnam  obserred  in  later  times.    See  note  on  Hor. 

posnere  autnmnum  siccatum  frigore  et  pe-  C.  iv.  11.  8  :  "  immolato  Spargier  agno." 

ricnla  cradi  succi.'     *Put  away  their  an-  Whentheancientpracticewasdiscontinued 

tumn '  is  an  odd  expression,  but  Hb  is  ex-  is  unccrtain,  but  perhaps  JuTcnal  is  not 

pUined  by  what  follows.    '  Postqnam '  is  strictly  accnrate.   All  but  the  legs  and  en- 

'  now  that  they  have.'  trails  of  a  victim  were  eaten.    The  birthday 

77.  iam  luxuriosa'^  When  it  had  grown  Urd  was  for  moistening  the  vegetables  per- 

to  be  luxurious.     It  was  plain  enough,  but  haps :  "  Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  olus- 

a  still  simpler  diet  had  gone  before  in  the  cula  lardo  "  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  64).    '  Moris ' 

good  old  days  when  M.  Curius  Dentatus  isthe  possessivegenitive.    "  It  belonged  to 

^i.  3,  n.)  cooked  his  own  herbs,  such  as  the  the  custom  of  former  times."    Caesar  Myi 

ditcher  with  the  heavy  chain  on  his  leg  in  like  manner,  *'  Est  autem  hoc  Gbllicae 

would  now-a-days  tum  up   his  nose  at.  conBuetndinis,"  &c,  (Bell.  Gall.  iv.  5.) 
(See  note  on  '  ergastula,'  S.  vi.  151.)     The        86.  Cognatorum  aliquU]  Thisplain  per- 

man    remembers  the    flavour   (a    pretty  son  is  of  good  fkmily  and  is  visitod  on  his 

Btrong  one  of  garlic  and  such  like)  of  the  birthday  by  one  of  his  relations,  who  has 

good  things  he  got  at  the   eating-house  been  thrice  consul,  not  only  with  the  title 

while  he  was  in  tlie  '  familia  urbana.'    See  which  in  Jnvenars  time  was  sometimes 

note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  118 :  "  accedes  opera  borae  without  the  oflSce  (S.  vii.  186,  n.),  but 

ag^o  nona  Sabino ;"  and  Epp.  i.  14.  21 :  with  the  command  of  armies  in  the  fieid, 

'*  Foraix  tibi  et  uncta  popina   Incutiunt  and  moreover  he  has  been  dictator.    The 

nrbis  desiderium."    The  matrix  of  a  preg-  great  man  comes  early  to  dinncr,  shoulder- 

nant  sow,  or  one  that  had  lately  cast  its  lit-  log  the  spade  with  which  he  has  been  dig- 

ter,  was  counted  a  great  delicacy.  As  to  the  ging.     V.  89  is  a  picture.    '  Solito  matn- 

<  popinae '  see  above,  viii.  168,  n.    Vaierius  rius '  means  that  he  leaves  his  work  earlier 

Maximns,  whose  work  Juvenal  seems  to  than  usual  to  honour  his  reIation's  birth- 

have  known  well,  says  the  Samnite  ambas-  day  or  holiday,  not  "  for  bo  rare  a  treat " 

sadors  found  Curius  "  agresti  in  scamno  (Mayor),  nor  as  Ruperti  puts  it "  ut  lar- 

assidentem  foco  atque  lig^eo  catillo  coenan-  gius  d'utiu8que  genio  indulgeret  et  quia 

tem,  quales  epulas  apparatus  indicioest"  iDgenticnpiditatetamdelicaticibiardebat: 

(iv.  3.  5).  rptx^^tims  (iii.  67)."   Tlie  Scholiast  says 

82.  Sieci  terga  »uisy']  He  says  the  chine  "  ante  horam  nonam,"  which  was  the  usual 

of  baoon  (S.  vii.  119)  dried  on  a  hurdle  honr  in  Rome  (below,  v.  205),  but  snch 

in  the  ceiling,  was  fdrmerly  kept  to  be  pro-  rales  did  not  govera  the  country  people. 
duced  on  holidays  or  birthdays.      'Rara 
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Functus  ad  has  epulas  solito  maturius  ibat^ 

Erectum  domito  referens  a  monte  ligonem. 

Quum  tremerent  autem  Fabios  durumque  Catonem         90 

Et  Scauros  et  Fabricios,  postremo  severos  . 

Censoris  mores  etiam  coUega  timeret, 

Nemo  inter  curas  et  seria  duxit  habendum, 

Qualis  in  Oceani  fiuctu  testudo  nataret^ 

Clarum  Trojugenis  factura  ac  nobile  fulerum ;  95 

Sed  nudo  latere  et  parvis  frons  aerea  lectis 

Vile  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aselli^ 

Ad  quod  lascivi  ludebant  ruris  alumni. 

Tales  ergo  cibi  qualis  domus  atque  supellex. 

Tunc  rudis  et  Graias  mirari  nescius  artes^  100 

90.  QtfUfii  tremerent  autem]  In  the  good  mented.    In  the  old  times,  he  says,  men 

days  when  men  were  afraid  of  the  censon.  were  content  with  a  mnall  oouch,   with 

Of  the  Fabii  (ii.  146 ;  vi.  14, 191)  there  plain  sides  and  a  bronze  omament  in  iront 

were  many  censors.    M.  Porcius  Cato  is  representing  a  rude  ass^s  head  crowned 

the  elder  of  that  name,  who  was  censor  with  yine  leaves.     The  ass  was   aacred 

B.C.184.   M.Aemi1ia8Scaunis(S.ii.35,  n.)  to  Baochus.    The  home-bred  slaves  (ver- 

was  censor  b.c.  109,  and  C.  Fabricins  Lus-  nae),  whom  he  means  by  'ruris  alumni,' 

cinus  B.c.  275  (ix.  142).   The  story  referred  made  game  of  the  rude  fig^re.    The  con- 

to  in  92  is  told  by  Yalerius  Maximus  (ii.  9.  struction  in  t.  96  is  '  sed  (in)  lectis  nudo 

6,  "de  Censoria  Severitate ").    Claudius  latere  et  parvis  frons  aerea  ostendebat,' 

Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  were  coUeagues  '  on  couches  with  bare  sides  and  small,  a 

in  the  censorship  b.c.  204.   They  were  both  front  of  bronsce  displayed  the  rude  head  of 

'  equites,'  and  each  had  a  public  horse.  an  nss  with  a  wreath.'     Henninius  conjec- 

Livius  had  been  condemned  by  the  people  tured  '  vite '  for  '  vile.'     But  it  is  not 

in  his  first  consulship  fifteen  years  before.  wanted.     Ruperti  would  rather  have  '  co- 

During  his  censorship,  when  the  names  of  ronatis,'  meaning  the  g^ests,  which  must 

his  century  were  called  over,  the  crier  hesi«  be  cxpressed  to  be  intelligible.    The  text 

tated  whether  he  should  cidl  that  of  Sa-  wants  no  alteration.    Qifford  has  a  long 

linator,  but  Ckudius   obliged  him  to  do  note  on  asses.    He  read  '  vite.' 

so,  and  ordered  his  coHeague  to  sell  his  99.  Talee  ergo  cvbi']  Heinrich  and  Jahn 

horse  as  one  who  had  been  condemned  by  reject  this  verse  [and  Ribbeck].     I  see  no 

the  people.   Salinator  retaliated.  Livy  telis  reasou  to  do  so.    The  main  subject  is  the 

the  same  story,  xxix.  37.    The  Scholiast  food :  there  has  been  a  digpnession  upon 

tells  another  of  the  same  sort  of  Fabins  the  fumiture,  and  he  comes  back  to  the 

and  Decius  (Livy  x.  24),  but  Juvenal  has  food,  which  is  a  common  use  of  <  erffo '  (S. 

spoken  already  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  accu-  x.  54»  n.).     If  Juvenal  had  in  his  mind  the 

racy  of  that  story  rests  only  on  the  autho-  passage  of  Yalerins  qnoted  on  v.  77,  he 

rity  of  the  Scholiast.    Livy  says  these  col-  would  have  remembered   "quales  epulas 

leagues  were  very  harmonious.    Juvenal  apparatus  indicio  est,"  which  is  like  what 

also  appears  to  me  to  have  had  Yalerins'  he  says  here. 

chapter  in  his  mind  throughout,  and  he  \Qh,TuncrudUetQraia9\  Theallnsion 

twice  refers  to  Claudius  and  Livius  in  con-  here  is  chiefly  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth 

nexion  with  their  severe  censorship.  [Rib-  by  Mummius  (b.c.  146).    The  historiant 

beck  omits  w.  91,   92.    Pr,  Jahn,  and  describe  the  waste  and  destruction  of  va* 

Ribbeck  have  Oceano,  v.  94.]  luable  works  of  art  as  most  deplorable. 

95.  Clarum  Trojugenis]      See  i.  100:  Florus   (ii.   16)   says  the  city    was  first 

"  Ipsos  Trqjugenas ;"  and  vi.  80  :  "  testu-  sacked,  and  then,  at  the  sound  of  a  tmm- 

dineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopeo :"  and  vi.  22  :  pet,  bumt.    He  adds,   "  Quid  signomm, 

*'  Gknium  contemnere  fulcri."    The  legs  quid  vestium  quidve  tabulamm  raptum, 

of  the  beds  and  dinner  couches,  as  well  aa  incensum  atque  projectum  est : — incendio 

the  sides,  were  sometimes  highly  oma-  permistisplurimis  Btatoisatquesimulacris, 
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Urbibus  eversis,  praedarum  in  parte  reperta 

Magnorum  artificum  fran^bat  pocula  miles^ 

Ut  phaleris  gauderet  equus^  caelataque  cassis 

Romuleae  simulacra  ferae  mansuescere  jussae 

Imperii  fato^  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos^  105 

Ac  nudam  effigiem  clipeo  venientis  et  basta 

Pendentisque  dei  perituro  ostenderet  hosti. 

Argenti  quod  erat  solis  fulgebat  in  armis. 

Ponebant  igitur  Tusco  farrata  catino ; 

Omnia  tunc  quibus  invideas  si  lividulus  sis.  1  lo 

aeiis  ami  argentdqTie  venae  in  commnne  when  he  is  visiting  Ilia  asleep.    The  Scbo* 

fluxere."    Strabo  (yiii.  p.  381)  says  that  liast,  who  had  probably  seen  this  gronp, 

Polybios,  among  other  stories  illustrating  says  that  this  is  what  the  soldier  has  on  hia 

the  ignoncnce  of  the  soMiers  and  their  con-  helmet,  though  nothing  can  be  less  pro- 

tempt  for  the  works  of  art,  declares  he  bable.    Addison  (Travels,   p.  182)   takes 

saw  pictures  thrown  flat  upon  the  ground,  credit  for  this  interpretation :  but  he  might 

and  soldiers  playing  draughts  upon  them.  have  got  it,  if  he  did  not,  from  the  Scholiast. 

Of  Mummius  himself  a  good  story  is  told  Spence  (Polvmetis,  p.  77)  says  "  it  was  by 

by  Velleius  (i.  13)  as  evidence  of  his  ig^o-  the  help  of  this  medal  that  Mr.  Addison  haa 

rance.  He  contracted  with  certain  persons  so  finelv  and  so  fuUy  explained  a  passag^  in 

for  the  carriage  of  some  of  the  finest  pic-  Juvenalwhich  had  beenstrangely  niisunder- 

tures  and  statues  to  Italy;  and  ordered  stoodbeforehi8time,"andothershavetaken 

the  pontractors  to  be  told  that  if  they  lost  this  explanation  for  granted.    The  medal 

any  of  them  they  must  supplv  their  place  may  be  found  in  most  collections.    It  is  in 

with  new  ones.     [But  Mummms,  who  was  Plate  viii.  of  Spence.    There  has  been  a 

a  sensible  man,  must  have  known  what  he  ereat  deal  written  about  this  passage,  but 

was  saying.    He  was  joking.]  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  it.    Juvenal 

103.  Ut  pkalerijt  gauderet  equust']    The  must  have  seen  a  figiire  such  as  he  de- 

bridles  ana  hamess  of  horses  were  oom-  scribes    like  that  on  the  above    medal. 

monly  much  omamented  with  metal. '  Pha-  '  Clipeo  venientis  et  hasta '  is  the  same 

lerae'  indude  all  the  haraess  and  trappings.  construction  as  '  pugnanti  Gorgone '  in  the 

As  to  'cassis'  see  x.  134»  n.    A  fitting  next  satire,  v.  4.    Many  MSS.  have 'Ail- 

device  for  a  helmet  would  be  the  she-wolf  gentis '  for  '  venientis.' 

that  suckled  Romulus  and  his    brother,  108.  Argenti  quod  ertd]  This  looks  very 

being  tamed  by  the  destiny  of  Rome.   The  Hke  an  interpolation,  and  so  the  modero 

two  brothers  are  called  Quirini,  as  Castor  editors  view  it  [and  Ribbeck  also].     It  is 

and  PoIIux  are  called  Castores.     For  in«  wanting  in  four  or  five  MSS.,  and  comes 

stunces  of  the  latter  see    Forcellini,   v.  afber  109  in  several. 

Castor.     Horace  has  "Aura  feret  gemi-  109.  Tueco  farrata  eatinof]  Etruscan 

nusque  PoIIux  "  for  "  gemini  fratres  Castor  pottery  was  very  common,  as  we  lcnow  irom 

et   Pollux."      On  the   shield  of  Aeneas,  the  abundant  specimens  that  remain.    Bee 

according  to  Virgil,  the  artist  Pers.  S.  ii.  60.    *  Farrata '  is  equivalent  to 

*  pultes '  above,  v.  58.     *  Ponere '  is  used 

**  Fecerat  et  viridi  fetam  Mavortis  in  antro  ordinarily  for  putting  on  the  table.    Seo 

Procubuisse  lupam,  geminos  huic  ubera  Hor.  S.  iL  2.  23 :  "  posito  pavone ;"  4.  14 : 

drcum  "  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit  illa  me- 

Ludere  pendentes  pueroe  et  lambere  ma-  mento  Ponere."    £pp.  i.  12.  7  :  "  in  medio 

trem  positorum  abstemius." 

Impavidos."         (Aen.  viii.  630,  sqq.)  110.  Omnia  tuncquibusinvideae']  "Every 

thing  in  those  days  was  such  as  you  might 

106.  Ac  nudam  effigiem]  There  is  sup-  envvifyou  areinclinedtoalittlejealousy." 

poeed  tobe  on  the  helmet  a  naked  figure  of  [  Jahn  pointa  thus :  'catino,  Omnia  tunc/ 

Mars  coming  down  from  heaven  with  shield  and  Ribbeck '  catino  Omnia  tunc :'] 
and  spear,  luid  still  in  the  air,  just  as  he  is 
represented  in  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius 
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Templorum  quoque  majestas  prae8entior  et  Vox 

Nocte  fere  media  mediamque  audita  per  Urbem, 

Litore  ab  Oeeano  Gallis  venientibus  et  dis 

OflBcium  vatis  peragentibus.  His  monuit  nos, 

llane  rebus  Latiis  curam  praestare  solebat  115 

Fictilis  et  nuUo  violatus  Juppiter  auro. 

Illa  domi  natas  nostraque  ex  arbore  mensas 

Tempora  viderunjb :  hos  lignum  stabat  in  usus, 

111,  Templorum  quoque  majest€u']    He  IIS.  hot  Uffnum  stahat']   Jaliii'8  reading 

says  that  in  the  old  times  the  gods  were  '  hoc '  from  P.  and  another  is  very  bad. 

nearer  to  men,  they  helped  them  more  di-  Hermann  does  well  to  condemn  it.    [Jahn 

rectly,  and  he  refers  to  the  story  told  by  and  Ribbeck   have  also  *  ad '   for   '  in.'] 

Liry  (v.  32)  of  ohe  having  heard  a  voice  <  Stabat '  is  like  '  exstabat.'    There  was 

louaer  than  that  of  man  in  the  dead  of  wood  for  these  purposes.     He  goes  on  to 

night,  ordering  him  to  report  to  the  magis-  speak  of  the  tabfes  of  the  rich  which  used 

trates  that  the  Qauls  were  coming.  Cicero  to  be  made  of  any  common  home-grown 

tells  the  same  stor^'  in  nearly  the  same  way,  tree,  as  an  old  wamut  blown  down  by  tho 

de  Divin.  i.  45,  and  agaiu  ii.  32.    An  altar  wind ;  but  now  they  cannot  eat  their  din- 

was  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  was  ner  unless  they  have    handsome    round 

heard  to  the  nnknown  god  who  nttered  it,  tables  wlth  ivory  stems.    See  S.  L  137» 

and  who  was  called  Aius  Locutias  from ' aio '  n. : 

and  Moquor.'    [Ribbeck  has  placed  vv,  ,,„        j    x  i.      i    .     i.  i  i.-       w        ^, 

j^ j2 j jA  ^^j,  ^  2Qy  1             '^  "  Nam  de  tot  pnlons  et  latis  orbibus  et 

m.  X^ore  abOceanol    TheMSS.vary  .    Jf™.                 ^     *     x- 

here,  as  in  v.  94,  between  Oceani  and  Ocea-  -^*T"  "^  ^omednnt  patnmonia  men- 

no.   Ribbeck  has  *  Oceano '  in  both  places ;  **• 

Jahn  has  '  Oceano '  in  v.  94  and  *  Oceani '  j^^  ^^^^  tables  had  a  single  stem  which 

here.    Lipaius  (Epp.  Quaest.  iv.  25)  sup-  ^^s  carved  in  a  variety  of  ways.     It  wa» 

porto  the   ablative,  and  there  can  be  no  commonlyomamentedwithivory,andmore 

doubt  that  it  is  supported  by  usage.     See  commonly  with  silver.    Lucian  calls  them 

Forcelhm  for  examiaes.    Livy,  with  refer-  ^pcixc^ai  ^Ao4k«H-«f»o8«f.    Martial  sayt  to 

ence  to  the  Gauhsh   mvasion,  speaks  of  hu  friend  Candidus  (ii.  43) : 
'*  inusitato  atque  inaudito  hoste  ab  Oceano 

terranimqueultimisori8bellumciente"(v.  «Xu  Libycos  Indif    suspendis  dentibus 

37).    Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  10)  says,  "  Qnum  orbes, 

Summanus  in  iastigio  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  Fulcitur  testa  fagina  mensa  mihL"  - 
qui  tum  erat  fictilis  e  caelo  ictus  esset,"  &e, 

Yalerius  Maximus  ("  de  Paupertate  lau-  Juvenal  had  one  in  his  eye  which  was  sup- 

data,"  iv.  4.  11)  says  with  referenoe  to  the  ported  by  a  leopard  rampant,  not  a  very 

Fabricii,  Curii,  and  the  rest,  "  per  Romuli  natural  position.    Scented  oils  of  various 

casam,   perque  veteres   Capitolii  humilia  kinds,   of  which   the  nardiim   was   raost 

tecta  et  aetemos  Vestae  focos  fictilibus  costly,  were  used  by  the  Romans  plentifully. 

ctiamnum  vasis  contentos  juro,  nuUas  divi-  At  their  evening  parties  afler  dinner,  when 

tias  talium  virorum  paupertati  posse  prae-  they  met  to  drink  and  play,  •  unguenta' 

ferri."    *  Dii  fictiles '  are  commonly  re-  were  commonly  served  out  to  the  guests, 

ferred  to.    <  Violatus '  is  *  wronged,'  as  if  and  chaplets  of  flowers  supplied  by  the 

it  was  an  insult  to  gild  him.    Juvenal  says  host  werc  put  upon  their  heaus :  they  were 

in  S.  iii.  20,   *<  nec  ingenuum  violarent  usually  roses  sewn  on  to  a  band  of  linden 

marmora  tophum."  bark,  *  philyra.'    (**  Displicent  nexae  phily- 

114.  HU  monuitnoe,']  I  prefer  the  punc-  ra  coronae,"  Hor.  C.  i.  38.     See  Jnv.  S. 

tuationofthetexttoHeinrich's,which  joins  v.  36.)     Roses  were  scattered  on  the  floor 

these  words  on  with  the  preceding.     But  at  the  regular  dinner  (see  Becker's  Gkdlus, 

Qeinrich  says  '  his '  (the  reading  of  all  tho  Exc.  on  the  G^rlands).     As  to  the  '  rhom- 

MSS.)  cannot  be  right.     I  think  it  is.     It  bus'  sce  iv.  39.    *  Dama'  is  an  antelope, 

means,  "as  Madvig  explains  (Opp.  ii.  p.  which  when    young  was  and  is  a  great 

170),  **  h^jusmodi  signis."    Heinrich  sug-  dclicacy. 
gests  *  hinc' 
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Annosam  si  forte  nuceim  dejeceFat  Eunis. 

At  nunc  divitibus  coenandi  noUa  voluptas^  120 

Nil  rhombus^  nil  dama  sapit,  putere  videntur 

Unguenta  atque  rosae^  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbed 

Orande  ebur  et  magno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu 

Dentibus  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Sjenes 

Et  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obscurior  Indus^  125 

Et  quos  deposuit  Nabathaeo  bellua  saltu 

Jam  nimios  capitique  graves.     Hinc  surgit  orexis^ 

Hinc  stomacho  vires ;  nam  pes  argenteus  illis 

Annulus  in  digito  quod  ferreus.     Ergo  superbum 

Convivam  caveo,  qui  me  sibi  con^parat  et  res  130 

Despicit  exiguas.     Adeo  nulla  uncia  nobis 

Est  eboris^  nec  tessellae^  nec  calculus  ex  hac 

Materia :  quin  ipsa  manubria  cultellorum 

Ossea ;  non  tamen  his  uUa  unquam  obsonia  fiunt 

Rancidula^  aut  ideo  pejor  gallina  secatur.  135 

Sed  nec  structor  erit  cui  cedere  debeat  omnis 

124.  quos  mittU  porta  Sjfenes']  8yene  fbr  Bamming  np.    He  faas  deflcribed  theee 

being  a  irontier  town  in  Upper   Egypt,  fine  people  and  their  wavs,  and  then  says 

through  which  the  traffic  from  Aethiopia  he  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for 

paned,  is  dalled  '  porta.'    8o   above    he  they  would  onlv  despise  his  poverty ;  and 

speaks  of  "Iduraaeae  Syrophoenix  incola  then  he  g^oes  back  to  describe  hia  own 

portae  "  (viii.  160,  if  the  verse  be  gennine,  fme  and  household. 

which    I    doubt).      The   Nabatlmei   and  ISl,  Adso  nuUa  uncia  nobi*']  "Such  is 

Idumaei   were    not  very   dearly    distin'  my  contemptible  condition  that  I  have  ac-. 

guished  at  the  time  Juvenal  wrote,  parts  tually  not  an  ounce  of  ivory/'^  which  was 

of  Arabia  Petraea  being  oc0bpied  by  each.  a  conventional  quantity.    It  was  the  unit 

Arabia    never    produced   elephants,    and  in  many  calcnlations.     He  says  in  iii.  84 : 

they  are  not  now  found  and  perhaps  never  **  Usque  adeo  nihU  est,"  is  it  so  entirely 

werein  thenorth  of  Africa.    Theelephant  nothingP    'Nec'  is  'not  even'   (8.  xi. 

dropping  his  tusks  when  they  grow  too  52 ;  xiii.  97).    '  TcsseUae '  are  little  dice. 

large  for  him  is  a  fable.    Pliny  tells  one  or  '  Calculus '  is  a  counter  for  playing  a  game 

two  more  (H.  N.  viii.  3).  common  among    the    Romans,   and  like 

127.  Hine  turgit  orexia,']    This  gives  our  draughts.    See  Dict.  Ant.  arts,  '  Tes- 

them  an  appetite:     "magis  iUa  juvant  sera'and<LatruncuU,' wherean  engraving 

quae  pluris  emuntur  "  (v.  16).    'Orexis'  is  is  g^ven  fVora  an  Egyptian  painting.    The 

nsed  in  vi.  428.    Many  MS8.  have  <  biUs '  dice  and  men  were  raade  of  various  mate- 

where    others    have     'vires.'      In      his  rials:    ivory  was  a  Uter   substance    for 

second  edition    Ruperti    adopts    'biUs.'  them.    His  very  knife  handles  were  of 

But  that  could  only  mean  a  surfeit,  and  bone,  he  says :   it  must  have  been  there- 

Juvenal  does  not  mean  to  say  that.    The  fore  more  commoa  for  the  rich  to  have 

old-fashioned  people  and  those  who  were  themof  ivory. 

not  entitled  to  wear  gold  rings  wore  them  186. 8ed  neo  struetor  erit]  As  to  '  stmc- 

of  iron,  the  universal  practice  of  the  olden  tor '  see  v.  120,  n.    '  Pergula '  is  properly 

time.    See  note  on  Hor.  8.  ii.  7.  9.  some  projecting  part  of  a  honse,  a  veran- 

130.  qui  me  sibi  eomparaf]  P.  and  the  dah.     The  word  came  to  be  used  in  a 

SchoUast  [and  Juhn  and  Ribbeck]   have  variety  of  ways,  particularly  as  a  school» 

'comparet:'    but  there  is  no  reason  for  which  is  its  use  here^^see  ForceUini).    He 

the  snbjunctive  here,  and    all  the  other  says  his  carver  is  not  such  that  the  whole 

MSS.  have  the  ii^cative.    '  Ergo '  is  iised  school  would  acknowledge  his  superiority.. 
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Pergula^  discipulus  Tr^rphcri  doctoris^  apud  quem 

Sumine  cum  magno  lepus  atque  aper  et  pygargus 

Et  Scythicae  volucres  et  phoenicopterus  ingens 

Et  Gaetulud  OTyn  hebeti  lautissima  ferro  1 40 

Caeditur^  et  tota  sonat  ulmea  coena  Suburra. 

Nec  frustum  capreae  subducere  nec  latus  Afrae 

Novit  avis  noster,  tirunculus  ac  rudis  omni 

Tempore  et  exiguae  furtis  imbutus  ofellae. 

Plebeios  calices  et  paucis  assibus  emptos  145 

Porriget  incultus  puer  atque  a  frigore  tutus, 

Non  Phryx  aut  Lycius,  non  a  mangone  petitus 

Quisquam  erit  et  magno.     Quum  posces^  posce  Latine. 

TryphernB    is  the  name  he  invents  for  is  doubtfiil.    See  note  on  Honice,  Epod. 

liome  master  of  the  art  of  carving.    It  ii.  53 :  "  Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ven- 

may  be  derived  from  rpu^,  as  C.  Valesias  trem  menm."    It  is  supposed  to  be  the 

Bnggests.     'Apud    quem'   is    Mn   whose  guinea    fowl.     'Ofelhi'    is   a   chop,   the 

hoose.'    The  teata  of  a  bow  were  a  great  dirainntive  of '  ofla.'    He  says  his  boy  is  a 

delicacy.     The  boar  was  commonly  the  novice  in  every  thing,  and  has  only  got  so 

chief  dish  (caput  coenae)  of  a  Uirge  dinner,  fkr  in  thieving  as  to  purloin  a  small  chop. 

and  served  whole.    '  Pygargus '  was  some  *  £t '  is  '  and  only,'  which  is  implied  in 

sort  of  deer  named  from  its  white  rump.  '  exig^ae.' 

'Scythicae     volucres'     were     pheasants  146.   a  frigore  tuiu9,'\     The   time   is 

(Phasianae  aves),  a  delicacy  only  enjoyed  spring,  and  he  says  his  servant  is  an  un* 

by  the  rich.     Of   the   *  phoenicoptems,'  couth  boy  and  clad  in  warm  clothes  which 

the  flamingo,  the  brains  and  the  tong^e  the  fine  houses  do  not  allow.    The  eastem 

were  considered  particular  delicacies,   as  shives  wero  paraded  in  their  own  dress,  it 

the  tongue  is  still.    Martial  has  an  epi-  seems,  in  all  weathers.    The  vulg^r  cups 

gram  on  the  phoenicopterus  (xiii.  71) :        '  are  such  as  he  describes  in  S.  v.  46,  and 

"Dat  mihi   penmi    rubens    nomen:    sed  Jhe  sUv^  which  are  not  his  are  such  as 

lingua  gulosU  *^®  8^*  ™*'^  ^  *"  ^^^  «^  • 

Nostni  sapit :  quid  si  g^arruki  lingua  *'  Flos  Asiae  ante  ipsnm  pretio  majore  pa- 

foret?"  ratus 

He  means  what  would  the  gluttons  have  ^" .  S'^*  ®*  "^  '^'^  pngnads  et 

thought  if  it  had  been  a  singing  bird,  ^^^'                                        ^*  ^' 

such  as  those  of  which  Aesop  ate  a  dishful  His    are  conntry-bred    sUves,  and   only 

(Horace,   S.  ii.  3.  245,  n. :    "  Luscinias  know  Latin ;  they  were  not  bought  fbr  a 

Boliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas ").    The  hirge  sum  from  a  dealer.    Tliey   are  all 

flamingo  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  dr^sed  alike,  and  are  not  generally  very 

but  the  Romans  probably  got  them  most  particuUr  about  their  hair,  which  does  not 

abundantly  from    the    coast    of    Africa  flow  over  their  shoulders  in  curls,  but  is 

(Penny    Uyclopaedia,    art.    'Fhimingo').  cut  close    and   straight,   and  is  combed 

The  <oryx'   was   an  African   wild  goat  to-day  as  an  exception   because    of   the 

with  one  hom,  which  Juvenal  says  was  a  company  coming.    The  three  lines  that 

g^reat  delicacy.    It  U  not  mentioned  as  follow  are  true  and  tonching,  the  best 

such  eUewhere.     '  Ulmea  coena '  is  a  col-  sort  of  poetry. 

lection  of  wooden  modeU  used  for  prac-  148.  et  magnoT^  This  is  clearly  the  true 

tising  upon.    Thcy  made  such  a  cUtter  reading.    P.  and  the  throo  other  MSS. 

that  the  whole  Suburra  echoed  with  it.  have  '  in  magno,'  w^ich  U  in  the  lemma 

The  school  therefore  was  in  that  part  of  of .  the  SchoUast.    Those  words  have  no 

the  town  (S.  iii.  5,  n.).  sense  here.    They   nre  joined  on  to  the 

142.  Necfnutum  capreael  He  saprs  his  following  clause  by  Jahn,  and  Mr.  Mayir 

young  beg^nner  U  not  only  a  novice  in  says  it  U  '  in  magno  poculo  quum  poeoes ;' 

carving,  but  in  stealing  too.    '  Afra  avU '  but  the  plirase  he  quotes   from    Cicero 
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Idem  habitus  cmictis^  tonsi  rectique  capilU 

Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi.  150 

Pastoris  duri  est  hic  filius^  ille  bubulci : 

Suspirat  longo  non  visam  tempore  matrem 

Et  casulam  et  notos  tristis  desiderat  haedos^ 

Ingenui  vultus  puer  ingenuique  pudoris, 

Quales  esse  decet  quos  ardens  purpura  vestit :  155 

Nec  pugillares  defert  in  bahiea  raucus 

Testiculos^  nec  vellendas  jam  praebuit  alas, 

Crassa  nec  opposito  pavidus  tegit  inguina  gutto. 

Hic  tibi  vina  dabit  diffiisa  in  montibus  illis 

A  quibus  ipse  venit,  quorum  sub  vertice  lusit :  160 

Namque  una  atque  eadem  est  vini  patria  atque  ministri. 

Forsitan  exspectes  ut  Gaditana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  choro  plausuque  probatae 

Ad  terram  tremulo  descendant  clune  puellae  : 

(Verr.  ii.  1.  26)  '  posctint  m^joribus   po-  wben  taken  with  their  context  and  indged 

cnlis '  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.    If  any  strictly,  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  bathos. 

preposition  were  snpplied  there,  it  would  This  une  says  what  has  been  said  before, 

be  '  ex/  not  '  in,'  for  'bibere '  is  nnder-  bnt  in  fewer  words,  that  his  wine  and  his 

stood.    And  what  would  it  signify  whe-  slaves  are  of  domestic  g^owth,  plain  and 

thcr  he  asked  'magno'  or  'parro?'    All  simple  but  good. 

Juvenal  savs  is,  when  you  ask  for  any  162.  ut  Qaditana  canoro'}   The  practice 

thing  ask  m  Latin,  or  he  will  not  under-  of  having  young  dancers  and  sing^rs  and 

stand  you.     Hermann  rejects  "  non  a —  musicians  of  both  sexes  at  dinner  is  suffi- 

magno  "  [and  Ribbeck  also].  ciently  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar 

155.  Quales  esse  decet^   There  is  a  play  with  Horace.    Livy  (xxxix.  6)  reckons  it 

upon  '  ingenuus.'     His  was  an  honest  face  among  the  signs  of  Roman  d^eneracy  since 

and  a  frank  modesty,  such  as  boys  who  are  its  connexion  with  Asia.    The  women  of 

bom  of  free  parents  (ingenui)  should  have.  Gbdes  are  repeatedly   mentioned  by  the 

Only  they    wore    the    '  toga    praetexta '  writers  of  the  empire  as  employed  in  this 

(which  he  calls  the  bright  purple)  in  chjld-  way.     In  Martial  there  is  an  invitation  to 

hood.   He  goes  on  to  say  none  of  his  slaves  a  nriend  very  like   this   of  Juvenal's,  in 

have  leamt  the  filthy  practices  required  of  which  he  promises  he  shall  have  none  of 

some  for  their  masters'  lusts.  As  to '  gutto '  this  wantonness : 

.weiii.  863.  [Jahn  and  Ribbeck  have  •  pu-  ..  ^^  ^  Q^i^^  .^p^y,  p^„^ 

^*  1  «f** J"  j  -r  •    •      j  X  -n  m.      •     c  Vibrabunt  sine  fine  prurientes 

4».    v„      li    "n?Jt  '^^  The  wine  from  La«ci^„  ^^  ^^^    ,„„l^  „ 

the  hills  above  Tibur  was  Horaces  'viie 
Sabinum/ whichtherefore  had  not  increased 


(v.  78.) 


in  value.  As  to '  diflfusa '  see  v.  30,  n.  Hein-  The  inhabitants  of  Gades  (Cadiz)  were 

richoonsider8v.l6lBpurious[andRibbeck].  wealthy  and  largely  engaged  in  naval  and 

There  is  no  harm  in  it.    Heinrich  com-  commercial  pursuits.      But    they    found 

monly  rejects  lines  in  this  position.    Tbey  time  to  make  themselves  a  character  for 

cannot  be  said  to  be  necessary  or  always  to  immorality.      [Jahn  and    Ribbeck  have 

hcip  the  sense  much,  and  so  they  usually  *  incipiant.'] 

read  rather  feeble.    But  that  mav  be  said        164.  Ad  terram   tremulo  descendanf] 

of  most  of  those  scntences  which  tne  gram-  Ruperti  says  this  means  they   strike  the 

marians  call  by  the  name  of  Epiphonema ;  earth  with  their  foot.     This  is  almost  in- 

and  for  this  reason  many  linesAthe  genuine  credible.    One  would  suppose  he  had  never 

production  of  good  authors,  lines  highly  seen  a  woman  danoe  or  curtsey  in  his  hf^- 

thoughtof  and  frequently  quoted,  might,  Horace  (C.  iii.  6.  21)  says : 

T 
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(Spectant  hoc  nuptae  juxta  recubante  marito  165 

Quod  pudeat  narrasse  aliquem  praesentibus  ipsis) 

Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis  et  acres 

Divitis  urticae.     Major  tamen  ista  voluptas 

Alterius  sexus :  ma^  ille  extenditur^  et  mox 

Auribus  atque  oculis  concepta  urina  movetur.  170 

Non  capit  has  nugas  humilis  domus  :  audiat  ille 

Testarum  crepitus  cum  verbis  nudum  olido  stans 

Fornice  mancipium  quibus  abstinet^  ille  fruatur 

Vocibus  obscoenis  omnique  libidinis  arte, 

Qui  Laoedaemonium  pytismate  lubricat  orbem.  175 

Namque  ibi  fortunae  yepiam  damus;  alea  turpis, 

"  Motos  dooeri  gaudet  lonicoi  '  Fornix '  ii  properly  an  arched  yaalt,  of 

Matura  virgo  et  fingitor  artiboB."  which  there  were  many  nnder  the  Circns 

and  in  varions  parts  of  the  city  which  were 

These  women  danced  with  lasdvioos  skill,  let  out  for  brothels. 

and  were  brought  up  to  the  trade.    Martial  .  175.   Qui  Lacedaemonium   pytismaW] 

speaks  of  "de  Gadibus  improbus  magister  "  From  Taenarus  in  Laconia  was  got  marble 

(i,  42),  a  trainer  of  these  dancing  girls.  As  of  a  freen  colour  and  very  valuable.     '  Or- 

to  'urticae'  see  ii.  128.    The  two  verses  bem    is  the  pavement,  which  was  formed 

165, 166  are  omitted  in  a  few  MSS.,  and  in  of  small  pieces,  round  or  oval,  of  marble. 

others  are  set  down  elsewhere  in  various  He  savs  the  man  who  spits  out  his  wine 

places.      They  disturb  the    constmction  over  his  marble  floor  may  like  that  sort  of 

nere  unless  tney  are  made  a  parenthesis,  language,  but  phiin  men,  living  in  their 

which  is  awkward ;  and  though  they  seem  quiet  way,  do  not.  Heinrich  quotes  Terenee 

to  be  Juvenal's,  I  think  it  probable  they  (Heaut.  lii.  1.  48)  :  "  pytisando  modo  mihi 

have  £^t  out  of  their  place.     Heinrich  and  quid  vini  absumpsit.      See  note  on  Hor. 

Jahn  reject  them.   Hermann  retains  them  C.  ii.  14.  26 :  "  et  mero  Tinget  pavimentum 

with  the  punctuation  irom  165  to  171  superbo."  An  engraving  of  a  Mosaic  pave- 

a wkwardly  recast.  '  Alterius  sexus '  means  ment  with  <  orbes,'  found  at  Pompeii,  is  given 

the  women.    See  S.  vi.  254 :  "  nam  quan-  in  Dict.  Ant.,  art  <  House  rRoman).'    See 

tuhi  nostra  voluptas."  Elsewhere  it  means  notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4. 83,  and  Epp.  i.  18. 19. 

the  men  (vi.  341).    'Extenditur'  means  The  walls  were  also  let  in  with  pieces  of  mar- 

they  are  more  on  the  stretch  of  excite-  ble,  sometimes  round,  as  Seneca  (£p.  86) 

ment.    [Ribbeck  has  omitted  w.  165 —  says:  "Pftuper  sibi  videtur  ac  sordidusnisi 

170.]  parietes  magnis  ot  pretiosis  reftilserint  orbi- 

172.  Teetarum  crepUuf}  These  were  cas-  bus,  nisi  Alexandrma  marmora  Numidicis 

tanets,  which  the  Qreeks  called  tirrpaicQi.  crustis  distincta   sunt."    Therefore  some 

Bee  Aristoph.  Ban.  1305,  irov  *oriv  ^  rots  indude  the  walls  here,  and  some  say  he 

hvrpdKOit  affnf  Kporovva ;  qnoted  by  Ca-  means  the   round   tables   (see   fcbove,   v. 

saubon  on   Snetonius  (Nero,  c  20),  who  117).    He  means  the  floor,  as  'lubricat' 

says  tbe  emperor  invented  various  ways  of  shows.    A  man  cannot  walk  on  it  safely  for 

applause,  which  he  called  '  bombi,'  '  im-  the  fellow^s  spitting. 
brioes,'  and  'testae.'    Whv  these  instru-        176.  alea  turpit,']    This  is  severe;  we 

ments,  which  vrete  made  of  bone  or  wood,  make  allowanoe  for  his  wealth ;   what  is 

wero  called  '  testae '  or  ttrrpaKoi  is  uncer-  immoral   for  the  poor  man  may  be  per- 

tain.    Casaubon's  exphuiataon  of  the  pat-  mitted  to  the  rich ;  it  is  only  cheerfulness 

tering  of  rain  on  the  tiles  is  not  wiSihuc-  and  good  breeding  in  them.   '  Nitidus '  haa 

tory.     He  says  the  words  of  the  song  to  reference  to  manners  and  may  be  rendered 

which  the '  testae '  were  an  accompaniment  well-bred.    The  dice  used  by  the  Bomans 

were  such  as  no  shive  girl  standing  naked  were  of  two  sorts,  '  tali,'  which  had  four 

at  the  door  of  the  stews  would  utter.    See  flat  sides,  and  '  tesserae,  tesselUie,'  which 

vi.  122,  and  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  30 :  "  Contra  had  six.      The  former  were  made  of  the 

aliusnullamnisiolentiinfomioestantem."  knuckle  bonei  of  animals»  chiefly  sheep. 
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Tarpe  et  adulterium  mediocribus.     Haec  eadem  illi 

Omnia  quum  faciunt  hilares  nitidique  vocantar. 

Nostra  dabunt  alios  hodie  convivia  ludos : 

Conditor  Hiados  caatabitur  atque  Maronis  180 

Altisoni  dubiam  facientia  carmina  pabnam. 

Quid  refert  tales  versus  qua  voce  legantur  ? 

Sed  nunc  dilatis  averte  negotia  curis 
Et  gratam  requiem  dona  tibi^  quando  licebit 
Per  totum  cessare  diem :  non  fenoris  ulla  1B& 

Mentio^  nec  prima  si  luce  egressa  reverti 
Nocte  solet  tacito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor^ 
Humida  suspectis  referens  multicia  rug^ 
Vexatasque  comas  et  vultum  auremque  calentem. 
Protinus  ante  meum  quidquid  dolet  exue  limen;  190 

Pone  demum  et  servos  et  quidquid  frangitur  illis 
Aut  perit ;  ingratos  ante  omnia  pone  sodales. 
Interea  Megalesiacae  spectacula  mappae^ 

and  answered  to  the  &4rTp^7aXoi  of  the  the  'rngae.'    The    climax  of  all    grieft 

Qreeks.      The  latter  were  made  of  ivory  Juvenal  makes  the  ingratitnde  of  frionds. 
(ahove,  v.  131,  n.)  or  wood,   and   corre-        193.  Interea  MegaUnaccie']    On  this 

sponded  to  the  Qreek  «rv3oi.    *Alea'  was  snhject  see  note    on    S.  ii.   111:    *'Hic 

nsed  generally  for  all  games  of  chance.  See  tnrpis  Cybeles  ;*'   and  vi.  69 :   **  atqne  a 

S.  i.  88,  n. :  *<  alea  qnando  Hos  animoe."  plehiis  longe  Megalesia."     He  calls  the 

[Ribheck  has  omitted  vv.  176 — 179.]  eames  those  of  the  Megalesian   napkin, 

l^i.dubiafnfacientiacarminapalmam,']  because    a    napkin  was  dropped  by  the 

This  is  a  Roman's  judgment.     The  next  praetor  who  presided  as  a  sig^al  for  the 

line  is  a  modest  way  of  saying  he  does  not  beginning  of  each  race  or  game.     Befbre 

profess  to  read  well.   Heinrich  agrees  with  *colunt'    'cives'    mnst    be    nnderstood. 

his  dear  fnend  M.  Sebastiani  in  condemning  Some  take  <  spectacuhi '  for  <  spectatores,' 

it.    I  difler  from  him  again.  as  the  subject.    It  is  so  used  in  S.  viii. 

183.  Sed  nunc]  **  But  at  an  v  rate,  how-  205,  but  not  here.    The  Megalesian  games 

ever  all  this  may  be."     This  is  a  way  of  were  not  celebrated  in  the  Circus  before 

coming  to   the  chief  ostensible  purpose.  the  time  of  the  empire.    They  consisted 

He  says  it  is  a  holiday,  and  he  must  pnt  in  the  earlier  times  of  theatrical   repre- 

away  every  anxious  thought :    they  will  sentations,  and  were  presided  over  by  the 

not  say  a  word  about  usurers  nor  oi  the  curule   aecUle.     Under   the   empire   this 

Buspicious  condnct  of  his  wife  who  goes  duty  was  performed  by  one  of  the  prae- 

ont  at  dawn  and  oomes  back  late  at  night,  tors,    who,    it  appears  from  this  place, 

creating    g^nve    suspicion  by  her  gown  went  in  procession  and  presided  in  state 

being   wet    and   tnmbled,   and  her    face  as  at  the  Lndi  Circenses  (see  S.  x.  86.  n.). 

flnshed,  and  hair  disordered,  and  ears  red.  The  praetor  is  called  *  praeda  caballomm,' 

When  a  man  can  write  thus  to  his  friend,  Qronovius  (Obs.  iv.  24)  snpposes,  because 

whether  in  joke  or  eamest,  society  must .  he  had  to  spend  so  much  money  in  pro- 

be  in  a  bad  way.    *  Tacito '  means  he  is  viding  horses  fbr  the  games.    The  praetor 

not  to  come  with  suspicions  and  anger  is  at  once  in  the  position  of  triumpher 

which  he  keeps  to  himself.    As  to  *  mul-  and  prisoner,  such  as  those  who  triumphed 

ticia '  see  S.  ii.  66,  n.    *  Bugae '  is  used  led  in  their  procession.    He  is  one  **  qui 

by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  8)  as  opposed  to  bona  donavit  praesepibus"  (i.  59),  though 

*sinus,'  and    both   together  express  the  in    a    diflerent   way.    Most    MSS.  haye 

pbiiting  of  drapery  or  a  woman's  dress,  *praedo;'   bnt  there  is    no  meaning  in 

'■inna    being   the   depressions    between  that.    Buperti  thi^ks  Oronovius' idea  far- 

T  % 
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Idaeum  soUemne^  eolunt^  Bimilisque  triumpho 

Praeda  caballorum  Praetor  sedet  ac^  mihi  pace  igs 

Immensae  nimiaeque  lieet  si  dicere  plebis^ 

Totam  hodie  Bomam  Circus  capit  et  fragor  aurem 

Percutit  eventum  viridis  quo  coUigo  panni : 

Nam  si  deficeret  moestam  attonitamque  videres 

Hanc  urbem,  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  victis  200 

Consulibus.     Spectent  juvenes^  quos  clamor  et  audax 

Sponsio^  quos  cultae  decet  assedisse  puellae  : 

Nostra  bibat  vemimi  contracta  cuticula  solem 

Effugiatque  togam.     Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 

Fronte  licet  vadas^  quanquam  solida  hora  supersit         205 

Ad  sextam.     Facere  hoc  non  possis  quinque  diebus 

Continuis^  quia  stmt  talis  quoque  taedia  vitae 

Magna.     Voluptates  commendat  rarior  usus. 

feiched,  and  propoees  'praeco.'     [Ribbeck  sio '  here  is  a  waffer.    He  saya  shonting 

omits  yy.  195, 196.]  and  wagering  and  sitting  next  to  pretty 

195.  mihi  pace  Immensae]   '  Pace  ple-  g^ris  is  more  fit  for  the  yoong  than  him- 

bis '  is  by  the  leave  of  the  people.     It  is  self,  so  he  must  have  been  advanced  in 

most  oommon  in  the  combinations  'pace  life  when  this  was  written.     'Coltae'  is 

mea,'  'pace  tua/  bat  it  is  used  with  the  equiyalent  to  'amatae.'    'Contracta  cuti- 

genitiye  as  here  and  in  Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  cula'    is    a    dried-up  skin.     Horace   de- 

2.  60:    "Pace   loquor  Veneris,    tu    dea  scribes  himself  as  "  Corporis  exig^,  prae- 

major  eris."    He  asks  their  leave  to  abuse  canum,  solibus  aptum."    In  their  houses 

them,  for  he  says  in  thc.same  breath  they  the  Romans  did  iiot  wear  the  toga,  but 

are  a  huge  useless    mob,  and    care    for  it  was  not  decent  to   appear  in   public 

nothing  but  the  Circus,   as  he  has  said  placea  without  it  (S.  i.  96,  n.).     Ruperti 

often  before  (S.  iii.  223,  n.).  asks,  *'  An  de  toga  meretricum  cogitayit 

197.  fragor  aurem  Fercutii'}  He  writes  poeta  ?"    On  which  GiflTord  remarks,  "  It 

as  if  ho  heard  the  shout  proclaiming  that  will  be  yet  some  time  before  we  know  the 

the  green  fuction  had  won.    The  division  utmost  of  which  a  oommentator  is  capa- 

of  dnvers  in  the  Circus  into  four  parties  ble."     He  might  have  seen  some  curioas 

who  were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  specimens  in  the  pvesent  day. 

their  dress  has  been    mentioned  above.  204.  J^m  nunc  in  balnea  saiva  JFVonte'] 

The    favourite   oolour,    which    was    par-  Hesays,  "Although  it  wants  a^^ole  hour 

ticuUrly  patronized  it  appears  by  some  of  of  noon,  you  may  go  to  the  bath  without 

the  emperors,  was  the  dark  green  (pra-  shame."    'Frons'  is  usually  put  for  the 

sinus),  and  Juvenal  says  he  gathcrs  by  seat  of  modesty.    The  usual  dinner  hour 

the  shout  that  gr^n  coat  has  won ;   for  was  the  ninth  (S.  i.  49),  and  the  Romans 

if  that  colour  faued  the  whole  town  would  commonly  bathed  an  hour  befbre  dinner. 

go  into  mouming  as  they  did  afler  Cannae.  But  this   was    on    business    days.     The 

This  was  the  ctdamity  the  Romans  felt  invitation    is   for    a    holiday,    and    men 

most  and  longest;   the  constemation  at  might  do  as  thoy  pleased  without  being 

the  time  was  terrible,  as  it  well  might  be  alraid  of  seeming  idle  (Becker's  Gallus, 

(Livy  xxii.  53,  54).    The  consuls  defeated  Exc.  on  the  Baths,  towards    the    end). 

at  Cannae  were  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  and  He  says  it  would  not  do,  however,   to 

C.  Terentius  Varro.    Livy,  describing  the  begin  bathing  so  early  every  day  of  the 

battle  (xxii.  43.  46),  says  that  a  wind  feast,  which  lasted  six  days,  for  even  such 

aroee  blowing  the  dust  in  the  face  of  the  a  luxurions  life  as  that  would  become  very 

Romans  and  blinding  them.  wearisome. 

201.  elamor  et  aucU^x  Sponsio,"]  *  Spon- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  is  named  Corvinus,  explaining  to  him  the  reason  of  the 
poefs  rejoicing  on  a  particnUir  occasion,  wluch  proves  to  be  the  safe  arrival  of  his  friend 
Catnllas,  after  a  stormy  voyage  in  which  hehad  enoonntered  the  nsnal  dangers  and  dis- 
played  the  nsnal  amonnt  of  fear.  Tbere  is  some  playfnlness,  though  perhaps  a  little 
ponderons,in  the  description  of  his  friend's  condnctandsufferingti;  but  the  whole  com- 
position  cannot  have  cost  the  writer  much  labour,  and  does  not  offer  much  entertainment. 
The  hist  thirty  or  forty  linesare  occupied  with  a  stroke  at  iegacy-hunters,  whom  Horace 
handles  so  severely  (particnUirly  in  S.  ii.  5).  This  professes  to  be  introduced  lest  Corvinus 
should  suppose  all  this  enthusiasm  for  Catullus'  safety  was  pretended  with  an  eye  to  his 
will.  The  short  answer  to  this  is  that  the  man  has  three  children,  and  that  no  one 
would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  spend  the  worth  of  an  old  hen  dying  of  pip  upon  a 
man  so  situated,  if  his  only  object  was  to  be  remembered  in  his  will.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  poem  that  belongs  properly  to  satire,  and  it  is  only  a  side-blow. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  day  more  pleasant  this  to  me,  Corvinus,  than  that  which  gave  me  birth.  I've  vowed  a 
himb  to  Juno  and  Minerva ;  a  fresh  young  steer  to  Jove :  were  but  my  means  as  hirge 
as  my  affections  a  bull  I'd  offer,  iat  as  HispuUa,  fed  by  Clitumnns'  stream,  giving  his 
*neck  to  the  g^reat  popa's  stroke ;  for  he  I  love  has  come,  still  trembling  at  the  dangers 
he's  escaped,  the  ocean  and  the  lightning^s  stroke.  The  skies  were  dark,  the  lightning 
flashed,  the  sails  caught  fire,  all  like  a  poefs  storm.  And  then  another  horror,  such  as 
the  pictures  show  hung  up  in  Isis'  tempie  (the  painter^s  maintenance,  as  all  men  know). 
When  now  the  hold  was  fall  and  all  the  pilofs  skill  was  of  no  use,  then  like  the 
beaver  they  began  to  niake  a  bargain  with  the  winds  by  tossing  cargo  overboard. 
"  Throw  over  all  I  have,'*  cried  my  CatuUus,  and  gave  to  their  fate  his  finest  clothes,  and 
then  his  silver  dishes,  huge  bowU,  baskets,  a  thousand  diBhes,  cups  of  sUver  wrought 
from  which  the  Macedonian  had  drunk.  Who  else  in  these  degenerate  days  would 
venture  to  prefer  his  life  to  his  silver  ?  Nearly  all  things  for  use  are  thus  disposed  of, 
stiU  to  no  purpose.  At  last  the  mast  is  cut  away,  and  the  ship  rights :  a  sad  resource 
is  that  which  maims  the  vesseL 

y.  57.  Now  go,  oommit  your  life  to  the  winds,  trusting  a  rough-hewn  log,  three  or 
four  inches  from  destmction  at  the  best.  And  then  remember  what  you  have  to  carry 
when  you  go  to  sea,  baskets  of  bread  and  a  fat  flagon  and  hatchets  for  tho  storm.  But 
when  the  sea  fell  calm  and  the  wind  fair,  and  fates  propitious,  the  ship  went  on  its 
course  with  clothes  spread  out  and  but  one  foresaU  lefl.  The  sun  brought  hope,  the 
Alban  peak  is  seen  and  Ostia's  basin  entered,  a  nobler  work  than  nature's :  then  the 
sailor  lands  and  loves  to  tell  the  story  of  his  dangerous  voyage.  Qo,  boys,  with  reverent 
lips  and  hearts,  hang  garlands  on  the  shrines,  sprinkle  the  knife  with  meal,  set  out  the 
altars.  I  shaU  come  priesently,  and  when  that  duty'8  done  I  shaU  go  home  to  my 
bright  Lares :  to  these  I'U  offer  and  to  Jove :  the  boughs  are  on  the  door,  and  moming 
lamps  are  hanging  over  it. 

Y.  93.  Suspect  me  not,  CatuUus  has  three  children.  Who  would  ezpend  the  worth  of  a 
dying  hen  on  fHend  so  useless  P  no^  not  a  quaU.    If  rich  Gallita  catch  a  fever  or 
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Ffeonviiii  withont  ohildren,  their  portiooe  are  lined  with  pnying  tablets.  Some 
vow  a  heoatomb  (for  elephanti  we  haye  none  in  Latinm,  except  the  emperor^s  herd, 
the  lont  of  thoee  that  carried  Hannibal  and  Pyrrhns  and  onr  own  g^reat  men).  But 
Novius  and  Hister  would  have  offered  these.  For  one  of  them  would  sacrifice  his 
flnost  slavei,  or  crown  his  maid  for  the  altar  or  his  child,  though  he  must  not  ezpect 
a  niiraclo.  My  countryman  is  right :  a  thonaand  shipB  are  nothing  to  a  will.  For  if 
tlio  pationt  should  reoover,  he  wiil  destroy  the  will  and  leave  hia  money  to  Facaviufit 
who  prayed  for  his  recovery  and  obtained  it.  And  ao  Pacuviua  triumpha,  nich  retom 
he  goti  for  the  mere  killing  of  hii  daughter. 
V.  128.  Long  live  Pacuvius,  three  Nettors'  lives ;  let  all  that  Kero  stole  be  his,  gold 
mountains  high,  and  not  a  flriend  in  all  the  world. 

Natalt,  Corvine,  die  mihi  dulcior  haec  lux, 
Qua  festus  promissa  deis  animalia  eaespes 
Exspectat.     Niveam  Reginae  ducimus  agnam ; 
Par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gk>rgone  Maura  : 

1.  Naialit  Corvim^,  die]  Thewelooming  The  worship  of  Jono  Begina  was  brooght 

of  the  day  that  remmds  us  of  our  birth,  from  Yeii  by  Camillus,  aooording  to  Ltvy, 

and  aasigning  to  it  a  gladness  whid^  it  and  a  temple  was  built  to  her  onder  that 

rarelv  in^rea  after  childhood,  is  a  conven-  name  on  the  Aventine  (v.  22,  Ac).   CScero 

tionaltty  as  old  as  history.    The  Romans  speaks  of  her  having  temples  at  Melitaand 

fVom  the  earliest  times  obeerved  their  btrth-  Samos :  "  Teqne,  Jnno  *Begina,  cujns  dno 

di^  and  thoae  of  their  rulers  and  great  fknaduabusininsulispontasocionim,  Meli- 

men  and  their  fHends»  as  religions  bolidays,  tae  et  Sami "  (In  Verr.  ii.  5. 72).     S3ie  bad 

wUb  prayers  and  eaerifioes»  as  we  have  many  other  titles,  as  Mationa  (Hor.  C.  iiL 

aeon  in  tbe  last  satire  (v.  85.    See  also  S.  5.59),  Lndna. Moneta.  Ac.    Tbe  Scholiast 

V.  37 ;  ix.  51 ;  and  Horace*8  Ode  on  Maece-  mentions  a  reading  '  Fortnnae,'  bnt  it  ts 

aas'  Urthday»  iv.  11) :  obvionshr  fidse.    She  who  fbngfat  with  the 

Qorson  (that  is  on  her 'aegis')  was  Minerva, 

**  Jnre  aoUtnnia  mlbi  saneiiorqne  to  idiom  be  has  promised  a  like  oflering  fiir 

]hM4M  natali  proprio»  «raod  ez  bac  the  piescAvatSonof  bisfriend.    Thegodsto 

LiK«  Maecenas  uens  attnentes  wfaom  tfaev  ofeed  oe  sodi  oceaaioiis  were 

Ordinal  annos,**  perfaaps  »08en  ratfaer  arbitrarily,  or  cir- 

cnmstences  migfat  direct  tfae  cfaoice  in  soine 

Aa  lo*  eaespee»*  tnrf  aham  were  eommonly  instanccs.    Honce  gives  tfae  cre^  of  fais 


ised  bv  ptfffona  of  modcfate  meana.    Ho-  own  nreservation  nov  to  tfae  MBBes  (C.  nL 

!«(«  0«««  TtetiiMS  to  Venns  (T.  i.  la  13)  4. 87)  and  nov  to  Lifaer  (uL  ft.  5).    BviJn. 

and  lo  Liber  (iii.  8.  4)  **  cnespite  viTo^"  piter,  Jnno^  and  Mlncrrm  weie  coananonly 

9k  Stwmmm  M^mm*  Jtmeimnu  mfmmm ;]  vor^pped  togetfaer.    Tbe  tcnsple  oo  tfae 

IVlute  TK^tntts  wete  otftrcd  to  tfae  sods  Omitoline  faiU  consistcd  of  tfaree  parts,  of 

afaoTes  «ad  bbck  to  tfaose  below,  x*^^*^  vfaiicfa  tfae  middle  «as  de^tcd  to  Jvfiber 

0|4.  Max^  ^at  ott  tfae  ligfat  to  Juio,  and 

**t^tnoi^faiepriainanifinBl«slasfnjn«  tW  olfacr  to  Mincrra.  IWQorgoa  Mcdnaa, 

TVflMvna  wfaosefaead  IViicwcnl  effaaJ  BJha  piaccd 


CViMtlitttiUft^li^neinTCfiEilTinasMr-    enan  fa(r*acg«K*«asfaysaBn 
diMk^  (A«A.  Ti.  ^49L)        ii^Hianl  of  Africa»  nd  ao  JwtcmI 

«Mann.*    *P^Bg«a«ti  Gorgeae 


»  t- 


IVb  wtt»  AcM»*  «*ris^  lo  tfae  $0^  W    ctwtiwccini  fike  «cfiiwo 

W«r.    l^v  ^ria^  tv.  i>iri%  Flwiefaa^  aad    lnMri.iaS>.   Il  i»  net  ifae  afatstin  of  Hie 


fajTWWi^  nJto  a  wfaite  cvwr.  iBiitrwnnU  aa    Mr.  M^jror   aayer    Ik  is 

*^  %faUB«  affWHd  Ttisfa  tke 


"^  IvM  WaNtfct  deaLlrs  fektmua  yd6vfaniiBai    «cW  i»  *" omM^  aiMd  visfa  sfaidd  nd 
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Sed  procul  extensum  pettilans  quatit  hostia  fuiiem  5 

Tarpeio  servata  Jovi  frontemque  coruseat ; 

Quippe  ferox  vitulus^  templis  maturus  et  arae 

Spargendusque  mero^  quem  jam  pudet  ubera  matris 

Ducere,  qui  vexat  nascenti  robora  comu. 

Si  res  ampla  domi  similisque  a£Pectibus  esset,  lo 

Pinguior  Hispulla  traheretur  taums  et  ipsa 


5.  8ed  proeul  extetuwm]  A  yonng  steer  riyed  meanmgs  of  the  worid  may  be  foond  in 

18  tied  and  chafes  at  the  lengtb  of  the  rope,  Forcellini.    In  many  of  its  significations 

and  shakes  his  head  with  rage,  waiting  to  *  trah«re '  is  used  synonymouidy  wiUi  it 

be  offered  to  Jupiter  Opt.  Max.    The  Ca-  (y.  11).    '  Quippe  ferox  vitulus,' '  sure  'tis 

pitoline  hill  was  also  called  Tarpeian  (Livy  a  wild  steer.' 

i.  55)  from  the  trcacherous  Tarpeia  who  be-  11.  Pinguior  Hitpulla]     He  says  if  his 

trayed  the  citadel  on  that  hill  to  the  Sa-  means  were  equal  to  his  affection  he  would 

bines.    The  precipitous  part  of  the  hill  offer  a  bull  Aitter  than   Hispulla,  which 

from  which  criminals  were  thrown  was  name  we  have  had  before  (vi.  74).     Hein- 

more  especially    known    by  that    name.  rich  says  it  is  oonnected  with  Hispo  (ii.  50) 

'  Sed '  means  only  that  another  victim  was  and  a  oontraction  of  Hisponilla,  as  Marulla 

reserved  for  Jove  more  fitting  than  the  from  Maronilla,  Maro.    The  beast  should 

lamb.    '  Coruscare '  is  tho  same  as  '  vi-  be  hardly  able  to  carry  its  own  weight  (a 

brare.'    Ruperti  says  so,  and  then  gives  a  prize  ox),  not  reared  in  the  pastures  about 

choice  of  other  meanings,  as  usual.     Wine  Kome,  but  a  white  beast  whose  breeding 

was  commonly  poured  on  the  head  of  the  (sang^is^shouldshowthathecamefromthe 

victim  before  it  was  killed,  and  on  the  Clitunmus.     This  was  a  small  stream  in 

parts  that  were  sacrificed  while  they  were  Umbria  still  called  Clitunno.    Rising  near 

buming  on  the  altar  fsee  last  note).   They  Trebia  (Trevi)  its  course  was  very  short 

were  a^  sprinkled  with  meal  (mola  salsa)  till  it  joined  the  Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the 

and  '  thus. '     Juvenal'8  deseription  of  his  Tiber.    It  flowed  through  a  valley  rich  in 

'nctim  is  like  that  of  Horace  (C.  iv.  2.  54^  pasture  kmd,  and  oelebrated  for  a  breed 

sqq.):  of  peculiarly  white   sheep  and  cattle,  to 

„_    ,          ,       ..^3  which  Virgil  refers  (Georg.  ii.  146) : 

"  Te  decem  taun  tobdemque  vaccae,  "              \        o             / 

Me  tener  solvet  vitulus,  relicta  "  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima 

Matre  qui  hurgis  juvenesdt  herbis  .  taurus 

In  mea  vota,  Yictima,  saepe  tuo  perfbn  flnnune  sacro 

Fronte  curvatoe  imitatus  ignes  Romanos  ad  templa  deum   duxere  tri- 

Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum,  umphos." 

Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri,  ^nd  Propertius  alludes  to  the  same  (iii.  10. 

Cactera  fulvus."  26,  Paley)  : 


8.  ubera  matrie  Ducere,']  The  meanings     "Qua  formosa  suo  Clitumnus  flumina  luoo 
of  the  word  '  ducere '  aie  very  various.  It  Integit  «t  niveos  abluit  unds  boves." 


is  hCTeused  as  it  ^mmonly  is  with'po.  Thestreamwasheldinreligiousveneration, 

cuW  to  dnun (vi.  4^).    Above  (v. 3J it  is  ^^ ^^^^ ^^          smalltemples  near the 

usedforoffermgavictim,and80itisb^^  source  (Riny,  Epp.^viii.  8).    i^or  this  rea- 

low  (V.  U2)  *nd  «  X.  65 :  "  duc  in  Capi-  ^  and  from  the&^colour,  the  animals  bred 

toha  magnum  Cretatumque  bovem.      It  is  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  commonly  used  for  sacri- 

^^'''^^Z^f''''^^^'''^^  fice.    InHorace^stunethehiUsofAlgidus 

?.'  JiVw  ^^^*  •*'''  *r^^^?-  *i^*"  «^d  Alba  ftimished  most  beasts  ^this 

SZiwV^^^^^^^S^^   S^JV^^  SeeC.iii.23.9: 

240),  for  drawing  lots  (vi.  588),  for  drag-  *^    *^ 

ging  by  the  heels  (v.  12^ ;  x.  66),  for  spin-  "  Nam  quae  mvali  pasdtur  Algido 

ning  (xii.  65),  for  contracting  (as  we  sav  of  Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilioes, 

a   stain,  &c.)  (ii.   81 ;  xiu.  215),  and  so  Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis, 

Horaoe  has  it  above.    Juvenal  also  uses  it  Victima  pontifioum  secures 

for  itealing  (xiii.  152).    The  many other  de-  Cervice  tinget." 
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Mole  piger^  nec  finitima  nutritus  in  herba^ 

Laeta  sed  ostendens  Clitumni  pascua  sanguis 

Iret,  et  a  g^ndi  cervix  ferienda  ministro, 

Ob  reditum  trepidantis  adhuc  horrendaque  passi  15 

Nuper  et  incolumen  sese  mirantis  amici. 

Nam  praeter  pelagi  casus  et  fulguris  ictus 

Evasit.     Densae  caelum  abscondere  tenebrae 

Nube  una  subitusque  antennas  impulit  ignis^ 

Quum  se  quisque  illo  percussum  crederet  et  mox  20 

Attonitus  nullum  conferri  posse  putaret 

Naufragium  velis  ardentibus.     Omnia  fiunt 

Talia^  tam  g^viter^  si  quando  poetica  surgit 

Tempestas.     Genus  ecce  aliud  discriminis ;  audi 

14.  a  grandi  eermx ferienda  minietroi^  says,  seemed  to  set  the  sails  on  fire,  and 
Among  the  Greeks  the  victim  was  killed  hy  the  passenffers  all  thonght  they  themselyefi 
the  officiating  priest.  With  the  Romans  were  strack,  and  that  no  shipwreck  could 
this  dnty  was  performed  hy  a  person  who  he  so  bad  as  the  huming  of  the  vesseL  As 
bore  the  title  of  <  popa '  (Persins,  vi.  73,  n.).  to  '  attonitns '  see  ziv.  306,  n. 

It  was  the  practice  nrst  to  strike  the  victim  23.  ei  quando  poetica  eurffit']    Thia  ia 

on  the  hc»d  with  a  hammer  to  stnn  it,  and  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.     Jahn 

then  to  cnt  the  throat,  or  chopthe  neck  with  from  a  conjectnre  of  Schnrzfleisch,  whoae 

an  axe.     Snetonins  says  of  Caliguk  that  he  MS.  omits '  si/  reads  *  qnam  qnando.'     Ju- 

acted  as  '  popa '  on  one  occasion,  and  made  venal  says  when  a  storm  gets  up  in  poetry 

the  poor  wretch  who  should  have  cut  the  all  the  inddents  are  the  same  and  as  ter- 

auimal's  throat  the  victim  (c.  32) :  <*Ad-  rible  as  in  this  storm.    The  other  reading 

mota  altaribus  victima  succinctus  poparum  onlv  reverses  the  order.    But  there  is  no 

habitu  ehito  alte  malleo  cultrarium  macta-  authority  or  necessity  for  it. 

vit;"  where  'cultrarius'  was  the  popa's  24.  Oenue  ecce  aliud  diecriminie ;"]  <Bat 

deputy.    The  victim  was  *  mactata '  after  here  is  nnother  kind  of  danger/  which  be 

the  blow  of  the  hammer,  which  was  ad-  rebites  at  v.  30,  introducing  it  with  a  litUe 

minbtered  by  tbe  *  popa :'  the  *  cultrarius '  mock  seriousness  and  a  parenthesis  about 

probably  was  a  lower  officer  who  finished  pictures  of  wrecks.    The  practice  of  ship- 

the  busmess.    Juvenal  speaks  of  him  as  a  wrecked  sailors  hang^ng  up  pictures  in  the 

burly  fellow,  '  gprandi.'    See  S.  vii.  210.  temples  (of  Isis  in  particular)  is  often  al- 

15.  trepidatUit  adJiuo']  Tliough  the  dan-  luded  to.    See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  5.  18. 

ger  was  past  he  was  still  trembling  at  the  „ j^^  ^,    , 

^^brance  of  what  he  had  lately  gone  y^^^^  ^^^  j^^.^^  ^^.^ 

ll^gurieictueEvaiU,']  TheScboliast  Suspendiwe  potenti 

had  *  ftiUiinU  ictus,'  and  so^  has  P.    Most  Vestimenta  mans  Deo." 

MSS.  have  *  ftilgnris,'  which  probably  was  They  also  carried  such  pictures  about  to 

changed  to  <  fulminis '  because  of  '  ictus :'  get   pity   and   alms.    See  ziv.   301,    sq. 

but  that  ezpression  is  as  proper  as  <  impulit  What  Juvenal  says  is  *'  here  is  another  aort 

i^is.'    P.  and  two  other  MSS.  have  '  eva-  of  danger :    listen   and  pity  him  again : 

sit.'  Nearly  all  have  'evasi '  withadifferent  though  what  follows  is  only  a  part  of  the 

punctuation,  which  Ruperti  has  foUowed.  same  bad  luck,  terrible  indeed,  but  familiar 

Ueinrich  and  Jahn  have  '  evasit,'  which  is  to  many,  and  one  which  many  a  temple 

the  simplest.  with  its  votive  picture  testifies  to :  for  who 

19.  impulit  ignis,]  This  probably  refers  does  not  know  that  the  painters  get  their 

to  the  meteoric  flashes  known  in  the  Medi-  living  by  Isis  ?  A  like  misfortune  then  befell 

terranean  as  the  fire  of  St.  £imo,  as  ex-  our  Catullus :"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say 

plained  on  Horace,  C.  i.  8.  2 :  "  Sic  fratres  what  it  was :  the  thiowing  over  of  his  goods, 

Helenae  lucida  iidera."     The  flashes,  he  which  no  doubt  would  he  introduced  in 
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Et  miseTere  iterum ;  quanquam  sint  cetera  sortis  25 

Ejusdem ;  pars  dira  quidem  sed  cognita  multis^ 

Et  quam  Yotiva  testantur  fana  tabella 

Plurima.     Pictores  quis  nescit  ab  Iside  pasci  ? 

Accidit  et  nostro  similis  fortuna  Catullo. 

Quum  plenus  fluctu  medius  foret  alveus  et  jam  30 

Altemum  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 

Arboris  incertae  nuUam  prudentia  cani 

Rectoris  conferret  opem,  decidere  jactu 

Coepit  cum  ventis^  imitatus  castora^  qui  se 

Eunuchum  ipse  facit  cupiens  evadere  damno  35 

Testiculi ;  adeo  medicatum  intellig^t  inguen. 

"  Pundite  quae  mea  sunt,''  dicebat^  "  cuncta,''  Catullus^ 

Praecipitare  volens  etiam  pulcherrima^  vestem 

Purpuream  teneris  quoque  Maecenatibus  aptam^ 

many  pichires  of  this  sort,  for  the  firat  ez-  ahont  the  heayer  is  as  old  as  Aesop,  and 

pedient  in  danger  was  to  lighten  the  ship,  was  helieved  hy  the  ancients.    It  is  often 

as  in  St.  Paurs  voyage.    Jahn  [and  Rih-  alluded  to.    'AdeointelligitMs^hesofiUly 

heck]  have '  discriminis  audi  Et,'  &c. ;  and  understands '  (S.  xi.  131).  Heinrich  thinks 

also '  ^nsdem  pars  dira.'    The  other  edi-  this  verse  an  interpolation :  if  so, '  cupiens ' 

tora  have  a  stop  at '  ejnsdem.'    As  it  is,  I  helongs  to  Catullus.    But  I  think  it  go- 

think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  nuine. 

passage.  89.  tenerit  quoque  Maeeenaiihui]    See 

80.  Quum  plenue  fluctu"]     "  When  the  S.  i.  66,  n. :  "  Multum  referens  de  Maece- 

hold  was  full  of  water,  and  when  the  waves  nate  supino."    This  name  it  appean  was 

were  toRsing  up  first  this  side  and  then  that  long  a  proverh.     He  threw  overhoard  his 

of  the  ship,  a  crazy  tree,  and  the  skill  of  purple  clothes  and  othen  made  of  fine 

the  old  pilot  could  not  help  her,  he  hegan  Spanish  wool,  from  sheep  whieh  he  says 

to  settle  with  the  winds  hy  tossing  over  the  were  coloured  hy  the  quality  of  the  rich 

cargo."   The  words '  arhoris  incortae '  have  grass,  the  fine  water  of  the  Baetis,  with  its 

given  a  g^reat  deal  of  trouhle,  and  various  hidden  virtues,  and  the  air  of  the  country 

conjectural  alterations  have  heen  suggested.  where  they  were  hred,  which  was  the  mo- 

Jahn  has  adopted  'arhori '  from  Lachmann.  dem  Andalusia,  called  Baetica  from  the 

Heinrich  proposes  '  marmoris  incerti.'    I  river  Baetis  (the  Quadalquivir),  hv  which 

think  the  common  reading  may  stand,  '  ar-  and  its  tributaries  it  was  watered.    This 

horis '  heing  used  in  apposition  with  '  pup-  valley  has  from  the  earliest  times  heen  the 

pis.'    He  is  abusing  the  ship,  which  he  calls  richest  in  Spain,  and  was  famous  for  its 

'dolatum  lignum '  below,  as  we  might  call  it  hreed  of  sheep.    Martial  addressing  a  toga 

a  log.    I  know  no  other  way  of  explaining  sent  him  hy  a  fHend,  asks  (viii.  28) : 

the  text.    Cramer,  who  like  some  othen  .             .    ,.         .       «     . 

takes  '  arhoris '  for  the  mast,  would  read  "^  Tartessiacus  stabuU  nutntor  Iben 

'  incerto,'  and  explains  it '  from  the  crazy  Baetis  in  Hesperia  te  quoque  lavit  ove  P" 

5^^1^n'^mT^^??nt?g.rJiis'^'^^^^^    Heoflenmentionsthemelsewhere.  Virga'. 

this'isnoito*thepoint.    '  Incerto '  is  the  ^tJiU^T^d^e^  fte  ^^^^^ 

reading  however  of   several  MSS.   [and  JJ^  ^       /S  i^AAo^  tne  grass  tnat  teeos 

of  Ri^k].    '  Jactus '   is  explained^  on  *^«  *^^P  ^^^'  ^'  ^'  «^i^) '' 

iii.    125  :    "  nus<|uam  minor    est  jactura  "  Nec  varios  discet  mentiri  lana  colores ;  ^ 

clientis."      'Decidere'  is  the  leg^  term  Ipsesed  in  pratisaries  jamsuaveruhenti 

for  coming  to  terms  with  an  opponent.  Murice,  jam  croceo  mutahitvelleraluto; 

See  among  other  places  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  Sponte  aua  sandix  pascentes  vestiet  ag- 

48,  Long^s  note.    The  fable  that  follows  nos." 
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Atque  alias  quarum  generosi  graminis  ipsum 
Infecit  natura  pecus,  sed  et  egregius  fons 
Viribus  occultis  et  Baeticus  adjuvat  aer. 
Hle  nec  argentum  dubitabat  mittere,  lances 
Parthenio  factas^  umae  cratera  capacem 
Et  dignum  sitiente  Pholo  vel  conjuge  Pusci ; 
Adde  et  bascaudas  et  mille  escalia^  multum 


40 


45 


The  wool  of  Baetica  it  appeiirs  was  of  a 
yellow  coloar,  and  the  coloor  was  popa- 
uurly  attributed  to  tlie  water  of  the  river. 
Martial  (xii.  99)  addresses  it  thus : 

'<  Baetifl,  oliyifera  crinem  re^Umite  corona, 
Aurea  qui  nitidiB  vellera  ting^  aquis." 

And  on  a  'laeema  Baetica'  he  aays  (xiv. 
183) : 

"Non  est  lana  mihi  mendaz,  nec  mutor 

aeno ; 

Si    placeant  Tyriae,    me    mea  tinxit 
*  if 

OVIS. 

43.  Ille  nee  arffentum  dubUabat  mit- 
teret']  '  Mittere '  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Horace  (iiL  24.  47) : 

"  Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gtemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile 

•        •        •        • 

Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet." 

The  Scholiast  says  'Parthenius'  is  the  name 
of  a  '  caeUtor,'  a  worker  in  metal,  wbich  he 
guessed  perhaps  from  this  phice.  Gran- 
gaeus  says  he  was  a  sculptor  "  de  quo  Fli- 
nius  plura,"  which  notion  Heinecke  (p. 
100)  is  afraid  must  have  come  to  the  old 
commentator  *  per  portam  ebumeam/  for 
he  cannot  find  such  a  passage  in  Pliny,  nor 
can  any  one  else.  Buperti  and  Heinrich 
say  '  Parthenio '  b  equivalent  to  '  Samio/ 
'  Parthenia'  being  the  old  name  for '  Samos,' 
which  place  was  celebrated  for  its  earthen- 
wai*e  vessels.  (The  cUy  is  mentioned  in 
S.  vi.  514.)  Juvenal  seems  to  be  speaking 
throughout  of  silver.  But  the  Samians 
were  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
metal-casting ;  and  two  Samian  artists 
named  Theodorus  are  mentioned.  It  was, 
it  appears,  th.e  younger  Theodorus,  who 
was  said  by  the  Delphians  (Herod.  i.  51)  to 
have  made  the  great  silver  '  crater '  given 
by  Croesus  to  their  temple.  This  '  crater ' 
Herodotus  says  held  600  amphorae,  about 
1800  Boman  umae,  or  5400  gallons,  the 
uraa  being  as  nearly  as  possible  8  gallons 
(S.  vi.  426,  n.).    This  makes  it  the  more 


probable  that  Parthenius  here  stands  for 
SamiuB,  which  reason  Heinrich  seems  to 
have  overlooked.  '  Crater '  waa  the  bowl 
in  which  the  ancients  mixed  their  wine 
and  water  (Hor.  i.  20.  11,  n.).  'Pho- 
lus '  was  a  centaur  whom  Virgil  among 
many  othera  mentions  (G^eorg.  ii.  456).  He 
is  generally  oonnected  with  drinking,  as  the 
centaurs  commonly  were.  Whoever  Fuacus 
or  his  wife  may  have  been,  perhaps  she  is 
the  woman  who  sat  for  the  picture  in  vL 
413 — 433.  She  is  described  as  "totum 
Oenophorum  sitiens  plena  quod  tenditur 
uma.  Thero  are  two  Fusd  mentioned, 
iv.  112  and  xvi.  46. 

46.  Adde  et  baeeaudae  et  mille  escalia,'] 
'  Bascauda '  is  a  Celtic  word,  and  originally 
belonged  to  certain  vessels  introduccd  tnm. 
Britain.  The  word  is  the  original  of '  bas- 
ket.'  Martial  has  an  epigram  on  one  (xiv. 
99): 

"  Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Bri- 
tannis : 
Sed  me  nunc  mavult  dicere  Roma 


suam 


f> 


The  name  must  have  afterwards  been  g^ven 
to  silver  vessels  made  elsewhere.  '  Esodia ' 
(vasa)  are  dishes  of  whatever  shape  to 
hold  meat,  'esca.'  'Lanoes'  were  flat. 
A  large  number  of  MSS.  have  '  escalia :' 
P.  and  many  others  '  escaria,'  which  is  tbe 
reading  of  all  the  editions  but  Heinrich'8, 
who  compares  with  '  escalia '  the  Qerman 
'Schale.'  'Multum  caeUti'  is  'a  great 
quantity  of  ohased  silver  cups.'  As  to  iniilip 
and  his  gold  see  note  on  Horaoe,  C.  iii. 
16.  13 : 


«. 


diffidit  urbium 


Portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemulos 
R^^  muneribus.' 


» 


Valerius  Maximus  admires  the  letter  be 
wrote  to  Alexander,  chiding  him  fafr  trying 
to  win  the  regard  of  the  people  by  money, 
and  asking  how  he  could  expect  to  get  by 
money  that  fidelitgr  which  oould  only  be 
gaincd  by  love.  Valerius  adds.  "  At  vero 
ante  Philippus  miyore  ex  parte  mercator 
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Caelati  biberat  quo  callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 

Sed  quis  nunc  alius  qua  mundi  parte^  quis  audet 

Argento  praeferre  caput  rebusque  salutem  ? 

Non  propter  vitam  faciunt  patrimohia  quidam^  50 

Sed  vitio  caeci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 

Jactatur  rerum  utilium  pars  ma&ima;  sed  nec 

Damna  levant.     Tunc  adyersis  urgentibus  illuc 

Decidit  ut  malum  ferro  summitteret ;  hac  re 

Qraeciae  qnam  victor "  (im.  2. 10.  Extera).  are  all  kinds  of  thingB  osed  by  man,  in- 

This  lett^  to  his  Bon  is  given  by  Cicero  cluding  food.    They  aro  opposed  to  oma- 

de  Off.  ii.  15.    Olynthas  in  Chalcidice  waa  mental  things.     But  all  the  losses  do  not 

besieged  by  Phihp  b.o.   348^  and   taken  lighten  the  ship  enongh.    Ruperti  thinks 

throoghthetreacheryoftwooftheinhabit-  'juvant'  is  the  proper  word.    Heinecke 

ants,  Lasthenes   and  Euthycrates,  whose  quotes  against  him  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  146, 

senrices  Philip  bought.    The  city  was  de-  146),  *'  levat  ipse  tridenti ;  Et  vastas  aperit 

stroyed  and  the  inhabitants  sold.    AU  the  STrtes,  et  temperat  aequor."    But  there 

cities  in  Chalcidice  he  gained  at  the  same  the  ship  was  aground.     '  Levant '  is  the 

time  and  in  the  same  wav.     He  acted  uni-  right  word  however.    '  Nec '  is '  not  even.' 

versally  on  the  principle  laid  down  ibr  him  (xi.  182.) 

by  the  oracle,  iipyvp^ais  Xdyxjlfftfidxov  iral        54.  Deeidit  ut  malum]  This  is  the  read- 

wdyra  KparHtaus.  Philip  had  the  reputation  ing  of  most  MSS.     P.  has  '  recidit '  and 

of  being  a  hard  drinKer :  Pliny  says  he  so  has  the   Scholiast.    The  first  syUable 

slept  with    a  gold   cup  under  his  pillow  of  that  word  is  made  long  by  Lucretius, 

(H.  N.  zxxiii.  8).  Propertius,  and  Ovid  (see  ForceUini).  Ru- 

48.  Sed  qui*  nunc  alius  qual   There  is  perti^s  rule   (Var.   Lect.)   that    in  verbs 

a  mock  seriousness  about  all  this  description  compounded  with    're,'    that  syllable  is 

of  CatuUus'  sacrifice  of  his  goods  to  save  common,  provided  the  simple  verbs  begin 

his  life.     The  man  must  have  been  in  a  with  a  consonant,  is  not  true.    Here  'de- 

terrible  firight,  and  went  on  throwing  his  dicit '  is  probably  the  right  word,  in  the 

things  away  recklessly,  it  would  seem,  in  sense  in  which  the  Greeks  commonly  use 

thehopeof  making  the  ship  Ughteror  pro-  karafialvuw,  'he  comes  (or  matters  come) 

pitiating    the    elements.      There  is  some  to  this,   that  he  must  apply  the  axe  to 

humour  therefore  in  the  apparent  eamest-  the  mast.'    So  Suetonius  says  of  Claudius, 

ness  with  which  he  asks  "Who  else  in  "adeas  rei  familiaris  angustias  decidit," 

these  days  and  where,  who,  I  say,  has  the  and  Pliny,  Epp.  iv.  11,  "  nunc  eo  dccidit 

boldness  to  prefer  his  life  to  his  money  ?"  ut    ezul  de  senatore,  rhetor  de  oratore 

rts  wov ;  "  Nay,  take  my  Ufe  and  all — you  fieret  '*   (Heinecke,   p.   101).      '  Recidit ' 


take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I  live,*'says  Shylock.  The  two  next 
vcrses  Heinrich  says  contain  good  sense. 


[Ribbeckl  might  however  be  admitted 
'or  '  reccidit,'  Jahn],  and  if  so,  it  would 
ye  like  '  res  rodit '  so  common  in  Terence, 


but  in  this  place  are  veiy  insipid.    He  and  as  "in  eum  jam  res  rediit  locum  Ut  sit' 

Jahn  agree  with  Bentley,  who  on  Hor.  A.  P.  necesse  "  (Heaut.  ii.  8. 118).    '  Hac  re ' 

887  pronounoes  them  spurious.     Bentley  is  the  reading  of  only  one  MS.,  which 

asks,  "quorsum  enim  hic  Quidam,  quum  Ruperti  pndses  highly,  and  attributes  to 

jam  dixerat  ne  unum  qnidem  ulla  mundi  the  twelflh  century.    This  reading  ia  al- 

parte  vitam  patrimonio  praeferre  ?    Quale  most  too  good  to  be  true  on  such  slender 

autem  Ulud  facere  patrimonia  !  quae  sca-  authority.     The  other  MSS.  as  weU  as 

bies  locutionis !    Quam  aUenum  et  panno-  the  Scholiast   have   '  ac  se '  or  '  at  se.' 

sum   iUud  Vitio  eaeci!  quod  eo  tantum  [Jahn    and    Ribbeck    have  'ac  se.']     I 

assuitur  ut  versiculi  cento  sarciatur — sole-  have    however    followed    Heinrich    m    a 

bant  olim  sententiosa  hujusmodi  in  mar-  doubtful  reading.     The  sense  then  is  "  by 

gine  allini  quae  postea  in  contextum  irrep-  this  act  he  got  ont  of  the  difficulty :  but 

serunt."     We  may  give  the  verses  up  with-  the  extreme  of  danger  must  it  be  when 

out  loss.    The  Scholiast  however  has  them  we  apply  means  of  relief  which  must  take 

andaUtheMSS.  away  part  oi  the  ship."    «ExnUcat'  is 

52.  Jactatur  rerum  utilium'] '  Res  utiles'  osed  as  Horace  uses  it  in  C.  iv.  9.  44,  n. » 
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Explicat  an^^tum ;  discriminis  ultima  quando  55 

Fraesidia  afferimus  navem  factura  minorem. 

I  nune  et  ventis  animam  committe  dolato 

Confisus  ligno^  digitis  a  morte  remotus 

Quatuor  aut  septem^  si  sit  latissima  taeda. 

Mox  cum  reticulis  et  pane  et  ventre  lagenae  60 

Aspice  sumendas  in  tempestate  secures. 

Sed  postquam  jacuit  planum  mare^  tempora  postquam 

Prospera  yectoris  fatumque  yalentius  Evux) 

Et  pelago^  postquam  Farcae  meliora  benigna 

Pensa  manu  ducunt  hilares  et  staminis  albi  65 

Lanificae^  modica  nec  multum  fortior  aura 

Yentus  adest^  inopi  miserabilis  arte  cucurrit 

**  per  obstantes    catervos    Ezplicuit    soa  OYer  the  elements»  where  *  fatnm '  is  used 

victor  arma."  as   in    S.   zi.   105,    "  ferae    mansaesoere 

57. 1  nunc  ei  ventit  animam  commiite']  jnssae  Imperii  fato/'  and  "  fortnna  ipsins 

As  to  *  I  nnnc '  see  x.  310,  n.    <  Dolato  et  nrbis  Servatum  victo  caput  abstolit " 

ligno'  is  not    a    smooth   plank    as  Mr.  (x.  285).    As  to    the   Pkrcae  and  their 

l£iyor    saTS,    bnt    rough-hewn    with    a  spinning  see  S.    iiL  27,  n.;     ziv.    249. 

dolabra.    (S.  viii.  248.)    A  *  digitus '  was  Their  spinning  white  threads  was  a  good 

one-sixteenth  of  an  English  foot :  four  or  sign.    See  Martial  iv.  73 : 

seven  is  a  oonventional  way  of  speaking.  ^^  .^ . .  ,       .  ,    . 

Seexiv.289.    Heinrich  refers  to  the  saj-  *!  Ultima  volventes  orabat  pensa  sorores. 
ing  ascribed  to  Anacharsis   by  Diogenes  ^t    traherent    parva    stamma    pulla 

Laertius  (i.  103),  fioBiiw  r4rrapas  «ojct^-  ™®"^' 

Xovf  §lyai  rh  vdxos  rijs  w4»s,  roaovrow,  where  the  threads  are  black  and  life  oom- 

l^,  rov  Bojfdrov  rotts  ir\4orras  &ir^x*"'*  ^^  ^o  an  end. 

Buperti  has  abundance  of  quotations  on        67.  inopimieerabUie  arie']  'The  wretch- 

the  terrors  of  the  deep,   which    Horace  ed  diip  with  beggarly  shifts  goes  on,  with 

sums  up  in    woftil  terms  in    the    third  clothes  spread  out  and  foresail,  the  only 

ode  of  the    first  book.     *  Taeda '  is  the  sail    thafs    left.'      *  Inopi    arte '    means 

generic  name  for  the  trees  yielding  tar,  such  poor  means  as  the  storm  had  re- 

including  several  varieties  of  the  *  pinus,'  duced  her  to.    They  spread    clothes  for 

of  which  many  were  used  in  ship-build-  sails,  the  only  one  that  was   left    bdng 

ing:    for  which    reason   'pinus'  is  fre-  that  which  ran  out  from  the  bows.    Taci- 

quently  used  for  a  ship,  though  '  taeda '  tus  describes  ships  retuming  afber  a  storm 

only  here.  '  intentis    vestibus '    (Ann.   ii.  24).     The 

60.   Mox  eum  reiieulie']    '  Ailer   you  foresail  was  called  '  dolo :'   it  was  a  fore 

have  thought  of  that,  then  look  at  what  and  aft  sail  of  small  size.     Livy  mentions 

you  have  to  take  with  you  for  the  voyage,  it  (xxxvi.  44,  45).    The  rig  of  the  Roman 

a  bag  of  bread,  a  big  lagena,  and  hat-  sailing  ships  however  seems  nofto  be  very 

chets,'  which  makes  a  luoicrous  climax.  well  understood.    There  was  a  sail  called 

'  Reticulis  et  pane '  is  the  same  as  '  reti-  '  artemo,'  which  some  think  was  the  main- 

culnm  panis'  in  Hor.  S.  i.  1.  47.    'Beti-  sail.    So  our  translators  render  it  in  St* 

culum'  is  a  netted  bag,  commonly  used  it  PauFs  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  40).    It  seema 

seems   for  this  purpose.     The    'higena'  doubtful    whether    that    can    be    right. 

was  the    same  as    the    '  amphora,'   and  They  would  be  more  likely  under  the  dr- 

'  ventre  kgenae '  is  like  '  Montani  venter,'  cumstances  to  hoist  the  foresul  or  jib,  as 

'  the  big-bellied  Montanus,'  S.  iv.  107.  we  call  it,  if  they  had  one.    The  Scholiast 

62.  tempora  postquam  Proepera  vec-  says  the   '  artemo '  u  meant  here.     The 

torie]    '  But  when  the  passenger's  lucky  larger  ships  had  two  square-rigged  masts. 


time  arrived,  and  fkte  more  mighty  than  '  IVora'  is  used  generaliy  for  tibe  ship  and 
the  wind  and  sea ;'  that  is,  when  the  da^  particularly  for  Uie  fore  part '  with  its  own 
came  back  and  his  fate  began  to  prevail    saiL' 
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Vestibus  extentis  et,  quod  superaverat  unum^ 

Yelo  prora  suo.     Jam  deficientibus  Austris 

Spes  yitae  cum  sole  redit :  tum  gratus  lulo,  70 

Atque  novercali  sedes  praelata  Lavino^ 

Conspicitur  sublimis  apex^  cui  candida  nomen 

Scrofa  dedit^  laetis  Fhrygibus  mirabile  sumen^ 

Et  nunquam  visis  triginta  clara  mamiUis. 

Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles  75 

Tyrrhenamque  Pharon  porrectaque  brachia  rursum, 

Quae  pelago  occurrunt  medio  longeque  reKnquunt 

Italiam— non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus 

Quos  natura  dedit — sed  trunca  puppe  magister 

Interiora  petit  Baianae  pervia  cymbae  80 

Tuti  stagna  sinus^  gaudent  ubi  vertice  raso 

Grarrula  securi  narrare  pericula  nautae. 

70.  tum  gratua  lulot']   When  the  8im  increased    and    improved    this    artificial 

rose  they  made  out  the  heights  of  Alba.  harbour  (which  Juvenal  says  you  would 

Where    the   Trojans  hinded    in   Latium  admire  more  tlian   anj  natural  one)  by 

Aeneas  built  a  town  and  called  it  Lavi-  the  addition  of   an   inner  basin,   as  the 

nium    after    his    wife    Lavinia.      Thirty  Scholiast  on  this  place  mentions.    This 

years  afterwards  when  the  popuhition  of  basin  the  pilot  of  Catullus'  ship  made  for. 

this    town    increased,    his  son    lulus  or  It  was  such  that  a  small  boat  might  enter 

Ascanius  left  it  to  his  stepmother,   and  and  lie  there   in  safety,  such  a  boat  as 

founded  Alba  Longa.    To  the  spot  he  was  plied  upon  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  by  Baiae. 

dirccted  by  a  white  sow  with  a  litter  of  The    above    account    explains   the   text. 

thirty  pigs,  such  a  sight  as  the  Trojans  '  Porrectaque  brachia  rursum '  means  that 

had  never    seen :    S.  vi.  177 :    "  Scrofa  the  moles  were  curved  outwards  beyond 

Niobe  fecundior  alba."    Thc  highest  point  the  breakwater  and  took  a  bend  inwards 

of  the  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  to  which  behind   it.    'Non  sic  igitur'  is  'not  so 

the    Romans  gave  ezclusively  the  name  much  then/  such  being  the  character  of 

Mons  Albanus    (now    Monte  Cavo),  and  the  work.    <  Sed '  means  that  though  tho 

from  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rid^  on  outer  basin   was  safe,  the  pilot  thonght 

which  Alba  Longa  appears  to  have  been  it  better  with  his  disabled  sbip  to  go  into 

built,  is  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  the  othcr.    (Dict.  Geog.,  Ostia.)    Oibbon 

sea,  and  a  conspicuous  object  to  ships  ap-  (c.  zxxi.),  describing  tho  second  siege  of 

prooching  the  coast.  Rome  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  409,  gives  an 

75.  Tandem  intrat  pontai]    The  port  account  of  this  port,  which  he  cfdls  <*  one 

of  Rome  was  for  some  centuries  Ostia,  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works 

which  was  originally  built  at  the  month  of  Roman  magnificence."     Juvenal  calls 

of  the  Tiber,   but  gradually  became  less  the  breakwater  Tyrrhenam  Phnrop  after 

accesdble  from  the  sea  through  the  de-  the  Alexandrian   Pharos  (vi.  83,  n.),  on 

posit  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  river.  which    Ptolemv    Philndelphus   built    his 

In  consequence  of  this  the  Emperor  Clau-  lighthouse.      From    this    lighthouses    in 

dius  in  the  year  a.d.  42  caused  a  basin  general  got  the  name  Phai-os. 

to  be  dug  two  miles  to  the  north,  which  This  allusion  to  Trajan's  basin   shows 

was  connected  with  the  river  by  means  that  the  satire  was  not  written  before  his 

of  a  conal.    Here  ships  of  large  size  were  time. 

able  to   ride,  the   basin  being  protected  81.  gaudent  uhi  vertice  raso"]     Sailors 

by  two  moles  which  ran  out  into  the  sea,  saved  trom  a  wreck  commonly  cut  off  their 

and  between  them  there  was    a    break-  hair  as  a  thank  offering  to  some  god.    Ru- 

water  with   a  lighthouse  upon  it.    This  perti  refers  to  the  authorities  on  the  sub- 

bosin   was  called  Portus  Augusti   (Dion  ject.      [*gaudent    ibi'   Pfr,    Jahn    and 

Cass.  60, 11.  Suet.  Oaudius,  20).    Trajan  Ribbeck.] 
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Ite  ig^tur^  pueri^  Imguifl  animidque  faventeSj 

Sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris 

Ac  moUes  omate  focos  glebamque  virentem.  S5 

Jam  sequar  et^  sacro  quod  praestat  rite  peracto^ 

Inde  domum  repetam^  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 

Accipiunt  fragili  simulacra  nitentia  cera. 

Hic  nostrum  placabo  Jovem  Laribusque  patemis 

Tura  dabo^  atque  onmes  violae  jactabo  colores.  90 

Cuncta  nitent ;  longos  erexit  janua  ramos 

Et  matutinis  operatur  festa  lucemis. 

Nec  suspecta  tibi  sint  haec^  Corvine ;  Catullus^ 
Fro  cujus  reditu  tot  pono  altaria,  parvos 
Tres  habet  heredes.     Libet  exspectare  quis  aegram         95 

83.  Unguii  animisquefaventsM,']  To  the  piter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Vesta,  one  or 

ordinary  formala,  <&vete  linguis»'   *ani-  all,  were  most  oommonly  inclnded.     As 

mis'  was  sometimes  added,  as  in  Ovid,  to  the  branches  see  ix.  85.    'Operari' 

Fast.  i.  71 :  is  oommonly  nsed  for  offering  sacrifice, 

"ftospera  lox  oritnr,  Ungnis  animisqne  2!  ^^f  perfermance  of  a  religiona  duty. 

favete  •  nere  he  means  his  door  is  doing  it«  duty 

Nunc  diienda  bono  sunt  bona  verba  "^^  '^  ^^J  moming  lampg.    On  thia 

^Q»  Bubject  see  note  on  PersiuB,  v.  180.     Ru- 

perti    says    *operatur'    meana    'operam 

It  means  tokeepbothtongneandthoughts  dat:'   *'h.  e.  servi  occupati  snnt  in  lu- 

in  a  reverential  fVame,  as  it  is  in  Sopho-  cenuB  ad  januam  suspeiidendis  et  matu- 

cles,  Oed.  Col.  181 :  tino  jam  tempore  accendendis."    *  Opera- 

d^^^yts,  i\6ytts,  rh  ras  tur'  is  'operam  dat,'  but  with  a  relig^ous 

§h^fiov  cr^/ia  ^poyrlBos  meaning.     Lipsius  (Elect.   i.  8)   proposes 

Utrr§s,  'operitur,'  'is  covered,'  which  is  said  to 

The  knife  as  weU  as  the  buming  flesh  of  ^}^o^^  MS.  of  R.  Stephens.    I  am  sur- 

the    Wctim    was    sprinkled    with    'mohi  P"f5     ?*t!?^"'' .,^   ,Ti!\^  .?^" 

salsa'  (above  6,  n.).    The  'molles  foci'  f^^l    \  *^^iPH  '!'  "^*""!^  ^.^^^f  ^}^ 

are  the  turf  altars  (v.  2),  of  which  there  opentur.'     But  '  operatur     is  the  true 

were  three  ^^*"^»  ^  "*^®  ^^  doubt 

86.  et,  saero  quod  praestan  He  says,  ,  ^^'  ^^^^  exMT^eciare-X  "I  shall  be  glad 

after  performing  the  chief  sacrifice,  that  *?  ^  ?!*»«  ^»"  ^^'^P^;^  ^/'^J'?^'  J"^ 

which  has  pre^ence,  he  will  go  home  ^?»\^»  }*»  «J«'  ""^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  " 

and  crown  his  Lares,  which  it  ieems  to  ^^"'  ,  9^.«   ^'   ^«°»  ^^«'f   f^  ,^ 

have  been  usual  to  mb  with  wax  and  Aesculapius  in  particular,  but  a^  to  tbe 

poUsh.     'FragiU'  seems  to  be  only  what    ^^/,?^  ""^^X  S^J'''^^^'    P""! 
LTcalled    an  'epitheton    omans.'    Some    -«ys  of  them,  '' Extis  etiam  fibnsque  haud 

take  Horace's  'renidentes  Lares'  (Epod.  f^A^^^, ,°P'™»®  ^^*"^«  ^"»  ^***., 

U.  66)  in  this  way.    The  wax  may  h^  (^*  ^'  l'  ^l)-  ,^^P  °P*  «r!;  *  ^^^ 

brightened  them  up,  but  that  is  not  aU  ^°".\^  Hj^^^.f^J^'  *^®  ^^u®'"  ^*^  * 

Hwacemeans.     Horaoe  describes  his  hum-  ^^^    Of  quaiU  Phny  says  they  were 

ble  Fhidyle  as  °^^  eaten  because  they  were  supposed  to 

.  feed  on  poisonous  berries,  and  were  held 

"  Parvoe  coronantem  marino  in  contempt  because  they  were  snbject  to 

Rore  deos  firagUiquo  myrto."  epUepsy.    They  and  the  sparrows  (S.  ix. 

(C.  iii.  23. 16.)  54,  n.)  ^ere  types  of  debauched  passion, 

89.  Sie  nostrum  plaeaho  Jovem']    The  »«*d  were  never  very  weU  thought  of.    '  Ca- 

Penates  of  a  house  included  one  or  more  ^^  *  "  *  oommon  word  in  connexion  with 

of  the  Vkl  Magni  as  weU  as  the  Lares,  »crifices.    Horace  says  (C.  iu.  18.6),  "Si 

the  sfnrits  of  their  good  ancestors.    Ju-  ^^  P^^o  cadi^  haedus  anno." 
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£t  claudentem  oculos  gallinam  impendat  amico 

Tam  sterili.     Verum  haec  nimia  est  impensa ;  cotnrnix 

Nulla  unquam  pro  patre  cadet.     Sentire  calorem 

Si  coepit  locuples  Gallita  et  Paccius  orbi, 

Legitime  fixis  vestitur  tota  tabellig  100 

Porticus ;  exsistunt  qui  promittunt  hecatomben, 

Quatenus  hic  non  sunt  nec  venales  elephanti^ 

Nec  Latio  aut  usquam  sub  nostro  sidere  talis 

Bellua  concipitur,  sed  furva  gente  petita 

98.  SenHr0  eahrem]  He  sajs  if  a  rich    and  elsewhere.    'Nec  venales  elephanti, 
penon  witboat   children   takes  a  fever,    Nec  Latio  aut  osqaam '  is  like  Horace'8 

MSjedTwith  ^p«^^  OT^h^  w-    "  ^*^  «^«1"^  J?""  .«^^^  8*"^*  P^  ''^* 

coYery,  and  vows  of  sacrifioes,  or  whatever  t«.  ^™    ^i^*  '•„  „iv: *. •^•„  *» 

it   mlght  he,  if  the    prayer    should    be  Nec  prata  canis  albicant  prumis 

granted.    These  tablets  were  common  on  ^^'  ^  *•  ^»  *»<* ^^^) 

all  oocasions  of  'this  sort  or  of  other  im-  '  Nec  venales '  is  oppoeed  to  *  nec  concipi- 

portant  prayers,  and  thej  were  hung  up  tur,'  and  <aut' joins<Latio'and  'usquam.' 

in  the  house  of  the  person  praying,  or  in  Tbe  change  to  the  finite  construction  '  bel- 

the  temples,  or  ou  the  statues  of  the  gods,  lua    ooncipitur,'    where   '  concepti '    (ele- 

as    above    (x.  55) :     "  Propter  quae  fas  phanti)  would  be  expected,  is  a  common 

est  genua  incerare  deorum."    Tablets  so  Latin  usage.     (S.  xi.  82,  n.) 
inscribed  were    also    carried    before  the        104.  sed  furva  gente  peUta"]    *  Petita ' 

victims  to  the  altar.    Pliny  the  Younger,  agrees  with '  bellua,'  and  '  Caesaris  armen- 

writing  to  Tn\jan  (Ep.  X.  44),  says :  "Sol-  tum'  is  in  apposition  with   it.      'Furva 

lennia   vota  pro    incolumitate   tua,    qua  gente'  are  the  Indians   (S.  xi.  125,  sq.). 

publica  salus   oontinetur,  et    suscipimus,  He  says  the  emperors  kept  herds  of  de- 

domine,  et  solvimus,  precati  Deos  ut  velint  phants  in  the  couutry  of  the  Rutuli  in 

ea  semper  solvi  semperqne  signari."    All  Latium  and  of  Tumus  who  was    their 

such  vows  were  made  in  pubhc,  a  princi-  king.    They  were  kept  for  public  shows. 

ple  observed  generally  in  respect  to  prayer,  These   beasts  are  not  prepared  to  serve 

which  was  held  suspicious  if  it  were  secret.  any  private  person,  since  their  ancestors 

As  to '  porticus'  see  S.  vi.  163,  n.  obeyed  the  ordera  of  Hannibal  (whom  he 

101.  extiHunt  qui  promittunt  hecatom-  calls  Tyrius,  as  Carthage  was  a  Pboenician 

ben,"]  <  Exsbtunt  qui '  cannot  properly  be  settlement),    and    Roman    geuerals,  and 

said   to  stand  for   'sunt  qui.'    The  rule  Pyrrhus  the  king  of  Epirus,  jto  which 

in  respect  to  '  sunt  qui '  is  that  it  takes  the  country  tbe  Molossi  belonged  (S.  xiv.  162). 

subjunctive    when    the    persons    are    in-  It  was  he  who  first  brought  elephants  over 

definite,  and  the  indicative    wheH   they  into  Italy,  and  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.o. 

are  definite  (Hor.  C.  i.  1.  3  :  "  Sunt  quos  280),  when  it  was  almost  decided  against 

curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum  CoUegisse  him,  he  tumed  with  his  reserve  of  ele- 

juvat ").       [PSgf      have      *  promittant,'  phants,  which  the  Roman  cavalry  would 

which  is  also  the  reading  of  Jahn  and  not  faoe.    Livy  (xxi.  28)  describes  how 

Ribbeck :    the    other    M^.  have    '  pro-  Hannibal  got  his  elephants  over  the  Rhone. 

mittunt,'  the  better  reading  here.]   "  Per-  Tbey  were  thirty-seven  in  number.    The 

sons  start  up   who  promise  a  hecatomb  appearanoe  of  therte  animals  helped  him  in 

(that  is  a  hundred  bulls),  since  elephants  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  terror  they  struck 

are  not  for  sale  in  these  parts,  and  are  into   the    mountaineers.      They    suffered 

not  bred  in  Latium  or  any  where  under  terribly  on  that  march  (see  Polybius,  iii. 

our  skies."     He  means  if  there  were  ele-  54,  55).    Livy  (xxxv.  36)  says  that  the 

phants  they  would  have  been  vowed  in-  Romans  first  used  elephants   in  the  war 

stead.     '  Quateuus '  is    used   by   Horace  against  Philip  of  Macedon  b.o.  200.    This 

and  others  in  this  sense,  as  in  8.  i.  3.  78,  was  the  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

"  Quatenus    excidi    penitus    vitium    irae  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Livy  says  these 

Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,"  elephants  were  taken.  Elephanta  were  first 
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Arboribus  Rutulis  et  Tumi  pascitur  agro,  105 

Caesaris  armentum,  nulli  servire  paratum 

Privato ;  siquidem  Tyrio  parere  solebant 

HaDuibali  et  nostris  ducibus  regique  Molosso 

Horum  majores  ac  dorso  ferre  cohortes, 

Partem  aliquam  belli  et  euntem  in  proelia  turrim.  iio 

Nulla  igitur  mora  per  Novium,  mora  nulla  per  Histrum 

Pacuvium,  quin  illud  ebur  ducatur  ad  aras 

Et  cadat  ante  Lares  Gallitae  victima,  sola 

Tantis  digna  deis  et  captatoribus  horum. 

Alter  enim,  si  concedas  inactare,  vovebit  115 

De  grege  servorum  magna  et  pulcherrima  quaeque 

Corpora,  vel  pueris  et  frontibus  ancillarum 

Imponet  vittas,  et  si  qua  est  nubilis  illi 

Iphigenia  domi  dabit  hanc  altaribus,  etsi 

Non  sperat  tragicae  fiirtiva  piacula  cervae.  120 

Laudo  meum  civem,  nec  comparo  testamento 

Mille  rates :  nam  si  Libitinam  evaserit  aeger, 

Delebit  tabulas,  inclusus  carcere  nassae, 

Post  meritum  sane  mirandum,  atque  omnia  soli 


used  in  his  AMcan  trinmph  hyCn.  Pom«  (y.  120).    The  offence  requiring   'piacn- 

peins  (Pliny,   H.  N.  viii.  2).    C.  Jnlius  lum '  was  that  Agamemnon  hna  not  ful- 

Caesar  had  forty  of  them  carrying  torch-  filled  a  tow  he  had  made  to  Artemis  to 

hearers  in  one  of  his  triumphs  (Sueton.  offer  to  her  the  moet  heautifhl  thing  that 

JuliuB  Caesar,  37).    Pliny  says,  on  the  should  he  hom  in  the  year  his  daughter 

authority  of   Fenestella,  that    elephants  was  hom :  he  or  the  Argives  had  also  shot 

were  first  exhihited  in  the  Circus  in  the  a  hind  loved  hy  Diana. 

year  B.O.  99  (H.  N.  viii.  7).  121.  Laudo  meum  civem,^    So  themas* 

111.  NuUa  igitur  mora  per  Novium,']  ter  commended  the  u^just  steward  because 

This  meaos  that  No?ins  and  Pacuvius  (who  he  was  wise   in  his   generation  :  he  says 

may  be  any  body,  ii.  58,  n.)   are  quite  ironically  the  safety  of  a  thousand  ships  is 

ready,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  on  their  part  nothinff  compared  with  a  will,  for  if  the 

if  it  is  not  done,  to  offer  elephants  on  the  dck  man  recovers,  he  will  unmake  his  will, 

altar  of  Gallita's  Lares.   Asto'moranul1a'  caught   in   the   snare   of  the  fisherman. 

see  vi.  333 :  "  mora  nuUa  per  ipsam  Quo-  '  Nassa '  is  a  snare  made  of  ozier,  and  so 

minus  imposito/'  &c.  contrived  that  the  fish  that  got  in  could  not 

115.  AUer  enim,  si  eoficed<ut]     '  Enim '  get  out  again.   ^lius  (v.  47,  sqq.)  describes 

means  they  would  not  hesitate  about  an  uie  way  of  making  it.     (See  Forcellini.) 

elephant,  for  one  of  them  would  be  qnite  The  best  account  of  will  hunting  is  in  the 

ready  even  to  offer  human  sacrifices  for  the  5th  Satire  of  Horace's  secoiid  Book,  where 

life  of  the  rich  woman,  or  evcn  his  own  the  '  captator '  appears  as  a  fisherman,  as 

child  as  Agamemnon  did,  though  he  could  he  does  here :  "  Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et 

not  expect  her  to  be  delivered  and  a  hind  cetaria  crescent "  (v.  44).  As  to '  Libitina,' 

substituted  in  her  place,  as  the  story  is  the  goddess  of  funerals  and  all  things  per- 

about  Iphigenia.     '  Tragicae '  means  that  taining  to  the  dead,  see  note  on  Hor.  8.  ii. 

this  is  the  story  in  the  Tragedians,  as  in  6.  19 :  "  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae." 

Euripides  (Iph.  in  Tauris,  28} :    &AV  i^-  124.    Poet  meritum   sane  mirandum,"] 

4k\^9¥    tXa^v    iiyriMtri    /Mt  "Afntfits  Aiter  a  service  truly  astonishing,  that  is 

*Axcuotf ,  where  i^dnKt^t  explains  '  furtiva  *  the  effectual  vows  of  Pacuvius  to  which  he 
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Forsan  Pacuvio  breviter  dabit.     lUe  superbus  125 

Incedet  victis  rivalibus.     Ergo  vides  quam 
Grande  opei^ae  pretium  faciat  jugulata  Mycenis. 

Vivat  Pacuvius  quaeso  vel  Nestora  totum ; 
Possideat  quantum  rapuit  Nero ;  montibus  aurum 
Exaequet;  nec  amet  quenquam^  nec  ametur  ab  ullo.      130 

is  re&dy  to  attribnte  his  reooyery.    For  this  vered ;  othen  devoted  their  lives,  and  car- 

senrice  perhaps  he  will  make  him  his  sole  ried  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  to  that 

'  heres '  (heres  ex  asse).   *  Breviter/  *  in  few  effect.    (Saetonins,  Calig.  14^  where  Ca- 

words.'   *  Riyalibns'  is  here  ased  in  an  nn-  saubon  has  a  note  on  human  sacrifices  and 

common  way.    Its  derived  sense  elsewhere  devotion  to  death.) 

has  reference  only  to  rivalry  in  love  (see  128.  vel  Nestara  totum ;]   See  note  on  x. 

S.  vi.  115,  n.).  246.      « Let  faim   live  a  whole   Nestor/' 

126.  Br^o  videt  quam  Orande']     "So  which  is  expressive  and  intelligible.    We 

you  see  what  a  retnrn  for  his  suffermgs  the  need  not  look  to  the  grammars  for  prece- 

death  of  one  Mycenaean  damsel  won."  ^ee  dents.    Some  of  Nero's  robberies  have  been 

xiv.  211»  n.    He  supposes  him  to  have  had  mentioned  above  (x.  15).     "  Hoc  agamus 

a  '  nubilis  Iphigenia,'  and  to  have  sacrificed  ne  quis  quidquam  habeat,"  "  let  it  be  our 

her,  and  to  have  had  his  trouble  soothed  endeavour  that  no   one   shall   have  any 

by  the  fruits  of  his  devotion,  in  the  old  thing/'  was  his  motto  (Suetou.  c.  32).    He 

man's  wilL  Iphigenia  is  represented  in  the  robbed  provinces  and  he  robbed  rich  citi- 

story  as  having  been  sent  for  to  Aulis  by  scens.      No  one  could  call  his  money  his 

her  fiither  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  own. 

to  be  married  to  Achilles.     *  Mycenis '  is  an  130.  nec  amet  quenquam,']  We  may  un- 

a^jective.    Ovid  callsherthesame:  "Sup-  derstand  *tamen,    «and  yet  neither  love 

posita  fertur   mntasse  Mycenida  cerva  "  nor  be  beloved  by  any."     He  asks  the  hea- 

(Met.  xii.  34.    See  Forcellini).  ,  viest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the 

When  Caligula  feU  ill  the  people  passed  man  for  his  meanness :  a  long  dreary  life 

the  night  near  the  palace,  and  some  vowed  with  heaps  of  stolen  gold  to  look  at,  and 

they  would  fight  to  the  death  in  the  arena  not  afriend  in  the  whole  world  to  excbange 

as  an  offering  for  the  patient  if  he  reco-  sympathy  with. 


SATIRA  Xm. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  VBtXND  of  Juvenal's,  whom  he  calls  Calvinus,  is  in  a  state  of  great  exdtement  about  a 
fraud  practised  upon  him  by  one  to  whom  he  had  given  in  trust  a  sum  of  money  (about 
80^.),  and  who  had  denied  the  trust  on  oath.  Juvenal  writes  tohim  ridiculing  his  wrath  as 
mean  and  unphilosophical.  He  was  not  a  poor  man,  and  the  sum  was  not  worth  so  much 
vexation ;  and  as  to  the  offeuoe,  it  was  absurd  to  feel  any  surprise  at  a  thing  of  every- 
day  occurrence,  a  crime  very  small  compared  with  the  multitude  that  werc  daily  com- 
mitted  in  Bome.  It  was  a  bad  age,  and  to  look  for  honesty  in  that  day  was  to  dote. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  gods  were  fewer  and  men  more  primitive,  and  then  dis- 
honesty  was  rare ;  but  all  that  was  now  changed,  and  men  would  swear  to  any  lie  at  any 
altar;  some  haviug  no  belief  in  God,  others  having  various  means  of  putting  conscience  to 
sleep  or  else  defying  Otod  and  conscienoe  too  for  g^ain.    As  to  revengre,  that  was  a  mere 

U 
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woman'8  cry :  no  senuble  man  thinks  of  that :  what  gfood  wonld  it  do  if  he  oould  torture 
the  man  to  death  ?  Besides,  if  he  wantcd  revenge  there  was  conscience  to  do  that  work 
for  him,  the  hanntipg  presenoe  of  the  liar^s  g^ilt  spoiling  his  meals,  fevering  his  blood, 
disturbing  his  sleep»  adding  terror  to  the  thnnder  and  dcspair  to  sickness,  hindering  his 
pra jers  and  standing  for  ever  between  himself  and  the  gods  he  has  offended.  No  fear  of 
his  repenting :  nature  will  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  will  go  back  to  the  guilt  that  con- 
science  has  condemned ;  and  so  he  will  go  from  sin  to  remorse,  and  back  again  to  -sin, 
till  at  last  he  will  be  caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  come  to  the  punishmeut  of  the  felon, 
and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vincUetive  soul  that  the  gods  are  neither  deaf  nor  blind. 

The  satire  takes  the  form  of  expostulation  and  ironical  consolation  throughout.  It  is 
most  familiarly  known  as  dealing  with  the  subject  of  an  accusing  conscienoe,  which  it  does 
in  a  very  powerful  way  from  v.  192  to  235.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  whole.  The 
character  of  the  times  and  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  present  occupy  much  of  the  poem, 
and  there  is  a  very  fine  passage  describing  the  way  iu  which  men  tamper  with  guilt  and 
argue  themselves  into  the  commission  of  it,  and  put  on  a  bold  face  as  of  innocence,  ttom 
V.  86  to  119. 

Qifford  says,  *'  Juvenal  is  here  almost  a  Christjan/'  and  he  speaks  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained  in  this  satire  *'  as  of  such  pore,  such  sublime  morality ''  as  "  the  light  of  nature 
alone  was  incapable  of  discovering ;  and  which  the  author  undoubtedly  derived  from  that 
'  true  light '  which  now  began  to  glimmer  through  the  Boman  world,"  andmore  to  tbat 
effect.  I  have  made  a  remark  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  notes  (v.  209).  Bnt  fbr  the 
chronological  difficulty  there  iire  many  who  would  say  that  the  same  light  glimmered  in 
the  mind  of  Socrates,  whose  views  of  the  supervision  of  Qod  and  the  power  of  conscience 
were  not  less  clear  than  Juvenal'8,  though  we  have  no  such  powcrful  exposition  of  his 
ideas  as  we  have  here.  There  never  was  a  time  when  oonscienoe  did  not  exist  in  the 
mind  of  man,  howcver  completely  the  habit  of  guilt  may  have  seared  it  in  some  and  have 
given  a  coloar  of  innocence  to  wickedness  in  the  judg^ent  of  whole  commuuities.  What 
Juvenal  says  on  the  subject  of  conscience  derives  its  only  weight  from  its  truth ;  and 
though  he  exaggerates  when  he  leads  to  thc  inference  that  the  stings  of  a  gmlty  consdence 
must  necessarily  foUow  guilt,  the  picture  hedraws  is  taken  fix>m  experience,  not  from 
revelation,  the  experience  of  those  who  were  no  Christians  and  had  no  knowledge  to 
frighten  them  but  that  which  was  suggested  from  within.  The  soliloquy  (v.  92 — 105)  in 
which  a  man  arg^es  away  the  misgivings  with  which  he  enters  upon  crime  or  the  denial  of 
it,  represents  no  doubt  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  many  who  have  more  light  than  that  of 
conscience;  but  there  too  the  man  b  not  a  bad  Christian,  but  a  bad  pagan ;  and  if  we  are 
surprised  to  read  in  Juvenal  language  or  sentiments  which  if  delivered  from  a  Christiau 
pulpit  wouldbe  appropriate  and  searching,  it  is  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  human 
natuBQ,  with  its  desires,  its  cormptions,  and  its  self-deceptions,  has  always  been  the  same 
in  the  main,  and  that  Qod  has  never  been  without  his  witness  against  guilt  in  the  heart  of 
man.  That  revenge  is  unphilosophical  and  vindictiveness  the  proof  of  a  little  mind  may 
be  affirmed  without  more  light  than  man  has  always  possessed.  But  this  doctrine  in  par- 
ticular  it  is  of  which  Qifibrd  declares  that  "  neither  Thales  nor  Chrysippus,  no,  nor  his 
great  master  Zeno  ever  taught  or  even  oonceived  "  it.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  He  doea 
not  add  that  Socrates  did  not  act  upon  it,  as  Juvenal  (whodoes  not  look  to  Christianity 
for  his  examples)  says  he  was  ready  to  do.  And  if  he  acted  the  doctrine  he  preached 
it,  as,  if  Plato  b  to  be  trusted,  he  equally  did  in  words  :  or  if  he  did  not  Plato  did  it  for 
him,  and  that  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

The  sum  of  thu  is  that  the  reader  had  better  take  up  this  satire  as  representing  the 
common  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  look  to  the  law  of  Christianity  as  confirming  the 
unwritten  law  Of  which  conscience  has  always  been  the  guardian  and  the  exponent,  and 
of  which  such  writings  as  Juvenars,  especia^y  this  poem,  are  the  clearest  evidence. 

Ruperti  has  pointed  out  what  he  considers  defccts  in  this  satire.    He  says  that  the 
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• 

foroe  of  tho  moft  woghty  Mntimeiiti  is  bioken  by  an  oitentation  of  art,  tmfleaflonable 
learning,  and  fHg^d  declamatioD,  particnlarlj  in  those  parts  wbich  speak  of  tbe  mnltitnde 
of  criminalfl  every  day  prodnces  (y.  23,  sqq.),  the  multitnde  of  gods  (t.  40,  sqq.),  the  pro- 
di^es  to  which  honesty  is  likened  (v.  62,  sqq.),  and  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers 
(y.  120,  sqq.).  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  any  thing  fingid  in 
these  paBflages,  or  more  artifidal  than  every  composition  of  the  kind  must  be.  He  aaya 
y.  120,  sqq.  i»  an  nnpleasant  repetition  of  v.  19,  sqq.,  and  v.  126,  sqq.  of  y.  28,  sqq.;  that 
the  order  of  the  argument  is  intermpted,  as  for  inttance  by  the  story  of  Glancus 
(y.  199 — 208),  which  is  denied  in  my  note;  and  by  the  soliloquy,  which  ooenired  to 
the  writer  after  he  had  described  the  shameleflsness  of  a  perjurer,  bnt  which  his  critic 
thinks  he  should  have  reserved  for  a  hiter  place,  mistaking  the  conrse  of  the  argnment 
altogether,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  '*  ostentation  of  art "  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  poem,  which  as  it  professes  to  be  a  letter  to  a  iriend,  and  not 
"  frigid  declamation,''  ia  not  nnnatural.  He  alao  charges  the  satire  with  repetition,  and 
it  may  be  allowed  that  tbere  is  a  summary  of  the  argnment  in  the  first  few  lines  which 
ia  aiterwards  amplified  in  its  several  parts.  I  suppose  Jnvenal  thought  it  wonld  be  aa 
well  to  state  his  doctrine  and  enlarge  npon  it  afterwards.  Others  will  think  so  too. 
He  has  delivered  a  disoonrse  which  the  world  have  never  ceased  to  admire,  and  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  blemishes  he  thinks  he  has  ftrand,  Ruperti  says  it  is  "  Satira  egregia  et 
plena  saHs  sententiarumqoe  gravissimarum." 

From  y.  17  it  is  commonly  infeired  that  the  poem  was  written  in  Hadrian'8  reign,  about 
▲.D.  119. 

ARQUMENT. 

Bad  acts  displease  the  doers.  Conscience  convicts  them  tbongh  the  praetor^s  nm  be 
fitlse.  All  your  friends  feel  with  you ;  you  are  not  so  poor  that  yon  should  dnk  with 
Buch  a  loss ;  besides  tbe  case  is  common,  one  out  of  fprtune^s  heap.  Put  off  ezcessive 
grief,  tbe  sorrow  of  a  man  shonld  not  blaze  up  too  bigh,  tbe  pain  should  not  be  grea,ieT 
than  the  wound.  A  trifle,  a  mere  scrap  of  ill  yon  scarce  can  bear,  and  all  your  entrails 
bum  because  a  friend  will  not  give  up  a  deposit,  and  you  a  man  of  sixty !  Has  not 
ezperience  taught  you  ?  Wisdom  is  great,  mistress  of  fortune :  those  we  count  happy 
too  whom  life  has  taught  to  bear  tbe  yoke  of  life. 

y.  23.  No  day  so  holy  but  it  puts  forth  thieves  and  liars.  The  good  are  rare,  not 
more  than  gates  of  Thebes  or  moutbs  of  Nile.  We  live  in  the  ninth  age,  an  age  so 
bad  no  metal  is  so  base  that  it  shonld  give  its  name.  And  yet  we  call  upon  thefiiith 
of  gods  and  men  as  loudly  as  the  clients  of  Faesidius  when  be  pleads.  ^ 

y.  33.  Say.art  thou  in  tby  second  childhood  that  thou  knowest  not  the  charms  of  otber 
people'8  money,  or  how  they  laugh  at  your  simplicity,  expecting  any  man  should 
not  forswear  himself  or  think  that  fanes  and  altars  have  their  gods  ?  The  natives  in 
the  golden  age  thought  so,  before  the  skies  were  filled  so  fuU  of  gods  and  hell  so  full  of 
yictims.  Then  was  dishonesty  a  prodigy.  'Twas  a  great  crime  if  yonth  rose  not  to 
age,  yea  children  to  their  seniors  by  four  years.  But  now  if  friends  sbould  not  deny 
a  trust  but  pay  it  back  entire,  it  is  more  wonderful  than  all  the  prodigies  that  ever 
were. 

y.  71.  Complain  that  youVe  been  impionsly  cheated  of  ten  sestertia !  What  if  I  tell 
of  one  who'8  lost  two  hundred,  and  another  more  than  he  can  cram  into  his  chest  ? 
'Tis  easy  to  despise  the  witness  of  the  gods,  if  human  there  be  none.  See  with  what 
voice  and  faoe  the  man  denies  it.  He  swears  by  all  the  gods  and  g^desses,  their 
bows,  spears,  tridents,  all  the  armoury  of  heaven,  yea,  he  will  boil  his  son  and  eat  him 
pickled,  if  he  be  a  father. 

u  2 
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y.  86.  Some  say  chanoe  goyerns  all  thmgs,  nature  rnles  the  world,  and  so  thej  fearlew 
go  to  any  altar.  Others  beliere  in  gods  and  punishment,  but  argue  thxu :  "  Let  them 
do  with  my  body  what  they  will,  and  strike  me  blind,  so  that  I  keep  my  gains.  We 
may  bear  all  for  that.  Ladas  If  poor  will  pray  for  the  rich  man'8  gout,  unless  he  be 
inaane.  The  racer^s  barren  crown,  what  does  he  get  by  that  ?  The  gods  may  ponish, 
but  they  punish  slow :  my  tum  wiU  not  be  yet ;  besides  it  may  be  they  will  pardon  me ; 
the  fiiult  is  venial.  Ifs  all  a  chance,  one  gains  a  cross  by  his  crimes  and  one  a  crown." 
'Tis  thus  they  quiet  conscience,  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  go  to  the  altar  of  their  own 
accord,  abuse  or  beat  you  for  mistrusting  them,  and  get  believed  for  their  audadty. 
And  Bo  they  act  their  farce,  while  you  cry  out  with  voioe  like  Stentor  or  like  11  ars, 
'*  Jove,  hearest  thou  in  silence  ?  Why  do  we  bring  thee  sacrifice  and  inceuse  ?  As 
fiur  as  I  can  see  your  statues  are  no  better  than  Vagellius'." 

y.  120.  Now  take  such  comfort  as  you  may  from  one  unread  in  all  philosophy.  Patients 
in  danger  may  oonsult  gpreat  doctors,  do  you  submit  to  a  humbler.  If  yon  can  prove 
there  never  was  a  crime  so  bad  in  all  the  world,  I  hold  my  peace,  moum  as  yon 
will ;  I  know  the  loss  of  money  is  a  greater  grief  than  loss  of  kindred ;  in  that  case 
mouming  is  not  feigned,  the  tears  are  real.  But  if  it's  every  whcre  the  same  that  men 
deny  their  hand  and  seal»  are  you,  fine  gentleman,  to  be  excepted  ?  How  do  you  make 
yourself  the  chick  of  a  fine  bird  and  us  the  produce  of  a  humble  nest  ?  It's  but  a  small 
thing  after  all  if  you  oompare  it  with  the  g^reater  crimes,  the  hired  assassin,  the  incen- 
diary,  the  sacrileg^ous  robber  who  plunders  temples,  or  the  petty  thief  who  scrapes 
the  gold  from  statues ;  the  poisoner,  the  parricide.  How  small  a  part  is  this  of  all 
the  crimes  the  praefect  listens  to  from  mora  till  night !  His  court  alone  will  teach 
you  what  men  are.  Spend  a  few  days  there  and  talk  about  your  misery  if  you 
dare. 

y.  162.  None  wonder  at  swelled  throats  in  the  Alps,  coarse  breasts  in  Egypt,  or  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  curly  hair  in  Germany,  because  they  are  all  the  same.  So  no  one 
among  the  pigmies  Uughs  at  their  battles  with  the  cranes,  though  they  are  only  a 
foot  high. 

V.  174.  "  But  must  not  peijury  and  fraud  be  punished  ?"  Suppose  him  carried  off  and 
put  to  death,  your  loss  is  still  the  same,  and  all  you  get  is  odium  and  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  from  a  headless  oorpse. 

y.  180.  "  Oh !  but  revenge  is  pleasanter  than  life."  This  is  fools'  Unguage,  who  flare 
np  for  nothing.  Chrysippus,  Thales  would  not  say  so,  nor  Socrates,  who  would  not 
share  his  cap  of  poison  with  his  enemy.  Philoeophy  corrects  our  faults  of  nature  and 
of  practice :  she  first  taught  us  right  from  wrong,  for  only  little  minds  care  for  revenge, 
as  you  may  see  from  women's  love  of  it. 

y.  192.  But  why  think  they  escape  whom  conscience  whips  ?  Their  punishment  is  worse 
than  any  down  in  hell,  who  night  and  day  carry  their  witness  with  them.  The  Spartan 
once  tetnpted  the  oracle  and  got  his  answer,  which  the  event  established,  for  he  and  all 
his  house  though  old  have  perished.  Such  was  the  penalty  of  a  bad  desire.  For  he 
who  thinks  to  do  an  evil  deed  incurs  the  guilt  as  if  he'd  done  the  deed.  What  if  the 
man  has  carri^d  out  his  purpose  ?  Ceaseless  anzicty  haunts  him  at  meals,  parched 
mouth,  contracted  brow ;  bad  dreams,  through  which  the  altars  he  has  swom  by  pass, 
and  your  tall  ghost  most  terrible  of  all,  and  drives  him  to  confession.  'Tis  these 
who  tremble  at  the  storm  and  think  each  bolt  a  messenger  of  wrath.  If  one  storm 
passesy  then  they  fear  the  next,  and  tremble  atthe  oalm  that  goes  before  it.  Every 
disease  they  count  a  stone  or  dart  from  heaven.  They  dare  not  sacrifice  in 
sicktiess ;  what  oan  the  guilty  hope  for  ?  What  victim  is  not  worthier  to  live  than 
they? 

y.  236.  The  wicked  commonly  are  changeable ;  they  are  firm  enough  while  they^re 
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engaged  in  crime ;  when  it  is  done  they  learn  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Yet  natore  will  go  back  to  its  old  wajs.  Who  ever  pnts  a  limit  to  Yns  gmit  ?  Who 
ever  got  back  modesty  onoe  lost  ?  Who  is  oontented  with  a  single  crime  ?  He  will  be 
caoght  Bome  daj  and  pay  for  it  by  death  or  banishment.  You  shall  be  happy  in  the 
sofferings  of  lum  you  hate,  and  shall  confess  at  last  the  gods  are  neither  deaf  nor 
blind. 

ExEMPLO  quodcunque  malo  committitur  ipsi 

Displicet  auctori.     Prima  est  haec  ultio^  quod  se 

Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur^  improba  quamvis 

Gratia  fallaci  Praetoris  vicerit  uma. 

Quid  sentire  putas  omnes;  Calvine^  recenti  5 

De  scelere  et  fidei  violatae  crimine  ?     Sed  nec 

Tam  tenuis  census  tibi  contigit  ut  mediocris 

1 .  Exemplo  quodcunque  nuUo]  One  sense  Each  jndex  had  three,  the  other  two  marked 
of'exemplum'isapattemibrimitatbn,and  C  (condemno)  and  N.  L.  (non  liquet) 
that  which  is  done  *  malo  ezemplo '  is  a  bad-  which  was  an  open  verdict.  Mauy  MSS. 
action  not  iit  to  be  imitated.  Grangaeus  have  '  iaUacis/  which  is  also  in  nearly  all 
quotes  Seneca  (Ep.  zlii.)  :  "  Nec  ulla  mfgor  the  old  editions.  P.  and  some  others  have 
poena  nequitiae  est  quam  quod  sibi  ac  suis  the  ablative,  which  no  doubt  is  right. 
displicet."  Juvenal  seems  to  have  remem-  '  Umam '  is  in  most  MSS.  and  old  editions. 
bered  these  words.  '  Exemplo '  is  the  abhi-  But  it  has  no  meaning.  *  Vinoere '  is  the 
tive  of  quality,  as  it  is  called.  technical  word  for  winning  a  cause.    See 

2.  se  Judice  nemo  nocens  abtolmiur,]  iv.  136,  where  it  applies  to  a  deliberation. 
These  words  appear  to  have  become  pro-  [Pcrhaps  there  is  no  evidence  which 
verbial.  They  are  quoted  by  the  Scholiasta  shows  how  the  'judices'  or  'jury'  were 
on  Statius  (Theb.  iii.  4)  and  Lucan  (Phars.  named  under  the  Empire,  and  it  is  possible 
vii.  784),  and  by  Macrobius  (Somn.  Sdp.  that  the  manner  of  choosing  them  was  not 
i.  10. 12)  (Jahn,  V.  L.).  the  same  as  in  the  times  of  the  Republic. 

4.  Praetoris  vicerit  uma.']  In  criminal  By  the  Lex  Servilia  of  Glaucia,  enacted 

trials  a  praetor  usually  presided.    The  ju-  between  B.o.  106  and  100,  the  prosecutor 

dices  were  chosen  by  lot  froin  the  *  album  and  defendant  each  named  one  hundred 

judicum,'  the  names  being  drawn  ftom  an  'judices'  iVom  the  'album  judicum,'  and 

ura.    It  would  be  possible  for  the  praetor  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  severally  re- 

to  tamper  with  the  um  as  here  snpposed,  jecteid  or  challenged  fifty.    The  jury  voted 

and  judices  to  be  secured  who  would  acquit  on  the  ffuilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant 

the  defendant  against  their  oaths.    Hein-  by  puttmg  their  tablets  in  a  box  named 

rich  says  this  is  the  praetor^s  lying  ura.  Sitella ;  and  when  all  the  votes  were  cast, 

Othcrs  take  it  for  the  urn  into  which  the  the  praetor  counted  them  and  pronounced 

tablets  of  the  judices  were  put.    It  does  the  verdict.    The  fragments  of  this  Lex 

not  matter  much.     I  do  not  see  however  have  been  published,    rcstored,  and   ex- 

why  the  ura  should  bo  called  *  Practoris,'  plained  by  Klenxe,  Berlin,  1825.] 

unless  it  was  meant  that  he  was  a  party  5.  Quid  sentire  putas]     He  asks  what 

to  the  crime.    Thc  Scholium  (which  seems  he  supposes  his  iViends  all  think  of  the 

to  be  from  two  hands)  g^ves  both  expLma-  iraud  that  ha»  been  practised  upon  him ; 

tions,  "  nihil  prodest  corrapisse  judicem  ;  meaning  it  should  be  a  comfort  to  him  to 

vel  subposuisse  pro  sorte."    Ruperti  says  think  they  sympathized  with  him  and  con- 

it  is  '  gratia  Praetoris,'  which  would  have  demned  the  thief ;  but  besides  (he  adds), 

no  meaning.   Juvenal  suys,  the  guilty  man  your  fortune  is  not  so  small  that  you  should 

is  his  own  judex,  and  is  not  acquitted  feel  the  loss  much,  and  many  others  suffer 

though  corrnpt  influence  may  win,  through  as  you  are  sufferiug.     This  is  the  con- 

the  praetor^s  lying  ura  :  he  has  a  judex  nexion,  which  some  have  missed.     '  Sed ' 

within  whom    no   influcnce   cau  corrapt.  and  '  nec '  often  come  together  in  this  way 

<Ab8olvo'was  the  legalword  for  acquittal,  where  something  is  added.     See  xi.  136 

rcprcsented  by  a  tablet  with  A  upon  it.  and  elsewhere. 
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Jactanie  te  mergat  odjob,  nec  ran  ▼idemos 

Qaae  pateris.     Casos  multis  hie  cogiiitiis  ac  jam 

Tritos  et  e  medio  fortanae  ductiis  acervo.  lO 

Ponamos  nimios  gemitas ;  flagrantior  aeqao 

Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri  nec  Yulnere  major. 

Ta  qaamiris  leviam  minimam  exigTiamqae  maloram 

Particalam  yix  ferre  potes^  spamantibas  ardens 

Visceribas  sacram  tibi  qaod  non  reddat  amicas  1 5 

Depositam  ?  stapet  haec  qai  jam  post  terga  reliqait 

Sexaginta  annos,  Fonteio  Consule  natas  ? 

An  nihil  in  melias  tot  reram  proficis  osa  ? 

Magna  quidem^  sacris  qaae  dat  praecepta  libellis^ 

Yictrix  fortunae  sapientia :  dacimas  aatem  20 


8.  Jadm/nu  U  mergat  om»»]     ThiB  ii  17.  JMao  CannUe  naims  ?]     L.  Fon- 

nther  a  oonfuBion  of  meUphon.  <  Jactm '  ieiiis  GRpito  was  eonsiil  wiih  C.  VipauiinB 

is  thftt  which  is  thrown  over  to  lighten  a  ▲.D.  59,  and  there  is  eTery  reason  to  snp- 

■hip  (iiL  125,  n.).    Here  as  in  other  phiceB  poae  tius  is  the  year  JnTenal  allndes  to.    If 

itmeansalos8,ajid  he  says  his  friend's  fbr-  so,  and  it  was  sixty  jears  at  least  before, 

tnne  is  not  ao  small  that  the  bnrden  of  a  this  sattre  conld  not  have  heen  written  be- 

moderate  loas  shonld  sinJc  him.  fore  ▲  J>.  119,  whidi  was  the  second  year  of 

10.  IVUms  ei  e  medio']    He  means  his  Hadrian's  reign.      There  was  a  Fonteins 

misfortnne  is  a  common  one,  and  taken  at  consnl  in  Tiberins'  reign,  ▲.!>.  12.     If  he 

random  ont  of  the  heap  of  ordinazy  acci-  be^the  perKm  named  here  the  satire  was 

dents.  written  in  the  third  or  fonrth  Tear  of  Yes* 

18.  T\ipMmvis  levimm]  *Be  they  aslight  pasian.    But  that  is  not  probable.    There 

as  yon  wiU.'    This  is  the  primary  meaning  was  a  oonsnl  of  the  same  name  A.D.  67. 

of  *  qnamvis,'  as  any  one  may  nee.      Mr.  Lipsins  (Epist  QnaesL  iv.  20)  and  other 

Long  has  a  note  on  "  qnamvis  et  te  et  pa-  tchoUrs  prefer  the  Moond.    (See  Inttodnc- 

tronos  tnoe  ingeniosos  esse  dicito  "  (Cic.  in  tory  Memoir.) 

Yerr.  ii.  8. 16),  where  <  qnamvb' belongs  IS.totrermmproJicieueu?']  CJioerosays 

to  '  ingeniosos ;'  **  call  yourself  and  your  of  Cato  (de  Amicit.  c.  2)  that  he  was  ac- 

snpporters  as  clever  as  yon  please.*'    Zumpt  oonnted  wise  "  quia  multamm  rerum  usnm 

too  has  a  note  there  saying  that '  quamvis '  habebat,"  he  had  a  Urge  experienoe  of  tho 

is  pnt  for  '  quantumvis,'  which  Mr.  Long  world,  of  liie  and  its  aflairs ;  and  that  isl  the 

denies.    I  mention  this  lest  HeinricVs  note  meaning  here.    The  man  had  lived  long 

should  mislead.     He  refers  to  S.  viii.  15 :  enonghtogetoxperienceofmenandthings, 

"BuganeaquantumviBmolliorag^"which  and  yet  he  had  profited  by  it  so  little  as  to 

is  different,  ns  mav  be  readily  seen.     Caesar  be  surprised  at  being  cheated.    Jahn  ftom 

says  of  the  Snevi,  "  ad  quemvis  numemm  the  Scboliast  has  '  proficit  usns '  [and  Rib- 

ephippiatommequitumquamvispauciadire  beck].    All  tbe  MSS.  have  'usu.'    P.  and 

audent,"  "any  number  you  pleaae  of  ca-  a  few  others  have  'proficit,'  which  Her- 

valry  that  ride  in  saddles,  be  tney  as  few  as  mann  has  with  '  usu.'     In  the  same  lino 

you  please,  they  are  bold  to  attack  "  (B.  G.  the  MSS.  vary  between  'an,'  '  ac,'  «  ad,' 

IV.  c.  8).  « at '  (which  two  last  are  meant  <br  the 

14.  epumaniihus  ardene  Viseeribu*']  Se-  same  word),  and  '  a.*    M.  has  '  at.' 

neca  givcs  it  as  one  of  tho  effects  of  violent  20.  Victrix  fortunae  sapientia :]  <  Sa- 

an^i^ "  exaestuante  ab  imis  praecordiis  san-  pientia '  is  philosophy.    See  note  on  Hor. 

gume"  (de  Irai.  1).    _                  '  C.  i.   34:   "  Insanientis  dum    sapientiao 


ing  the  deposit  was  gnilty  of  fraud  he  in-    losi "). 


cnrrcd  '  infiimin. 
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Hos  quoque  felices  qui  ferre  incommoda  vitac 

Nec  jactare  jugum  vita  didicere  magistra. 

Quae  tam  festa  dies  ut  cesset  prodere  furem^ 

Perfidiam,  fraudes^  atque  omni  ex  crimine  lucrum 

Quaesitum^  et  partos  gladio  vel  pyiride  nummos  ?  25 

Rari  quippe  boni :  numerus  vix  est  totidem  quot 

Thebarum  portae  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 

Nona  aetas  agitur  pejoraque  sccula  ferri 

Temporibus,  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 

Nomen  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo.  30 

23.  (iuae  tamfetta  dies]  The  dishoneBt  said  that  it  was  a  comet  sent  to  declare  the 

did  not  stop  their  trade  because  it  was  a  end  of  tbe  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the 

holiday :  "  tbe  better  tbe  day  the  better  the  tenth  age.    Censorinus  (de  Pie  Natali,  cap. 

deed/'   as  Grangaeiu  says,   qaoting  the  17)  baB  a  more  detailed  acconnt  of  these 

thieves'  proverb.    '  Pyxide '  is  a  box,  here  ages,  which  he  also  makes  ten.     Plutarch 

for  poisons.   The  nnmber  of  gates  of  Boeo-  in  his  life  of  Suila  (c.  7)  Bays  that  certaiu 

tian  Thebes  was  the  same  as  of  the  Nile'8  prodigies  which  happened  while  Marius  was 

moutbs,  which  the  ancieuts  reckoned  to  be  laying  bis  scbemes  against  bis  country  were 

seven,  taking  the  principal  outlets  of  tbe  interprcted  by  the  Tusciin  wise  men  as  in- 

river.    Tbey  are  now  but  two.    [Ribbeck  dicating  the  passing  of  the  world  into  an- 

has  removed  w.  23—27  and  placed  them  other  age,  for  that  there  were  eigbt  periods, 

after  v.  158.]  making  up  in  their  sum  tbe  Great  Tear,  and 

The  common  reading  in  26,  which  Jahn,  that  tbe  gods  marked  the  transition  from 

Hermann  [and  RibbeckJ  have  followed,  is  one  to  tlie  other  by  some  siguB  fmca.  hea- 

"  numero  vix  sunt  totidem.**    Some  good  ven.     It  is  clear  that  some  notious  of  this 

MSS.  have  '  numerus  vix  est.'     It  is  pro-  sort  were  received  by  such  of  tbe  Romans 

bable  that  the  other  reading  is  an  emenda-  as  gave  heed  to  tbese  matters,  but  they 

tion  by  copyists  who  did  not  understand  were  vague  and  to  such  men  as  Juvenal 

the  construction.  .  Rupefti  qnotes  a  like  immaterial.     It  is  tbe  merest  pedantry  to 

one  from  Comelius  Nepos  (Ipbic.  c.  2)  :  judge  bis  language  here  by  any  rule  of  accu- 

*'  Exercitui  cujus  numerus  duodecim  mil-  racy  or  to  reject  bis  word  '  nona '  because 

lium  iuit."    <  Totidem '  is  the  genitive  of  it  does  not  fall  in  with  what  is  said  bythe 

quantity;    tbeir    number  consLBts  of  so  above  authorities  on  the  subject.      They 

many .  differ  among  tbemsel  ves,  as  weU  they  migbt. 

28.  Nona  aetas  agitur]  He  puts  the  age  All  that  Juvenal  says  is  that  the  aee  stood 

rery  low.  The  third  (S.  vi.  23),  or  according  very  low  in  the  downward  scale  ot  depra- 

to  Hesiod  the  fiflh  (Op.  et  Di.  109,  sqq.),  vity,  and  that  the  iron  age,  which  was  bad 

or  as  Ovid  savs  the  fourth  (Met.  i.  89,  sqq  )  enougb,  was  not  so  bad  as  that.    The  ages 

was  iron,  and  what  must  the  ninth  be  ?     In  went  down  according  to  the  value  of  cer- 

my  Introduction  to  Horace's  Carmen  Secu-  tain  metals,  but  no  metal  was  cbeap  enougb 

lare  tbere  are  some  remarks  from  Jabn  on  to  designate  the  age  he  wrote  in.    Ruperti 

the  notions  said  to  be  held  by  the  Etrus-  tbinks  the  verseisrathertobemendedthan 

cans  and  Romans  about  tbe  division  of  tho  explained.     Heinecke'8    conjecture   (Ani- 

MagnuB  Annus  into  ten  ages,  of  wbich  the  madv.    p.  19)   of  'non'  in   the  sense  of 

last  was  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  uui-  'nonne'  Heinrich  has  answered.    P.  has 

verse  to  its  original  condition  as  it  was  in  '  nunc,'  which  Jabn  [and  Ribbeck]  have 

the  first  or  golden  age.     Particulars  are  adopted.    AIl  the  other  MSS.  have  *  nona ' 

given  in  Niebubr,  Rom.  Hist.  i.  137,  sq.  or  <nova'  wbich  is  only  a  corruption  of 

Servius  in  his  commentary  on  Virgirs  9th  tbe    same  word.      Hermann,   tbough    as 

Edogue,  V.  47, '"^Ux:e  Dionaei   processit  zealous  for    P.  as    Jahn,   keepB    'nona,' 

Caesaris  astrum,"  says  that  wben  the  star  which  he  calls  '  argutissimum  cpitheton.' 

appeared  whicli  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  be  means. 

the  day  at  the  Ludi  Seculares  of  Augustus,  '  Nunc  *  he  justly  callfl  '  frigpdissima  par- 

and  which  was    said  to  be  Caesar^s  star,  ticula.' 
yulcanius  an  haruspex  came  forward  and 
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Nos  homiimm  divumque  fidem  clamore  ciemus^ 

Quanto  Faesidium  laudat  vocalis  agentem 

Sportula.     Dic^  senior  bulla  dignissime^  nescis 

Quas  habeat  Veneres  aliena  pecunia  ?  nescis 

Quem  tua  simplicitas  risum  yulgo  moveat^  quum  35 

Exigis  a  quoquam  ne  pejeret,  et  putet  ullis 

Esse  aliquod  numen  templis  araeque  rubenti  ? 

Quondam  hoc  indigenae  vivebant  more^  priusquam 

Sumeret  agrestem  posito  diademate  falcem 

Satumus  fugiens^  tunc  quum  virguncula  Juno  40 

Et  privatus  adhuc  Idaeis  Juppiter  antris^ 

Nulla  super  nubes  convivia  caelicolarum^ 

Sl,  Nos  honUmtm  ditmmqvejidem]  'Piro  benches  as  he  pleases:  for  this  enonnoiu 

denm  hommnmqne  fidem '  and  othen  of  shontingB  are  got  np  at  a  tignal  g^yen  hj 

the  same  sort  were  common  exdamations  the  fitaSxopos  (or  leader  of  the  choms), 

among  the  Romans.    JuTenal  says  false  and  they  need  a  signal,  fbr  they  cannot 

and   frandnlent   as  the  age  is,  men  are  hear  what  is  said,  and  would  not  nnder- 

always  calling  loudly  on  all  that  is  tmst-  stand  it  if  they  conld,  and  thoee  appUiud 

worthy   and   true  m  heaTen  and  earth.  loudest   who    hear    least.      There  is   no 

'Fides'  is  honesty,  truth,  that  which  may  more  entertiuningwriter  than  thisyounger 

be  relied  upon  (see  Long^s  note  on   Cic.  Pliny. 

Div.  in  Yerrem,  c.  3).     I  do  not  agree  33.  senior  bulla  dtgnitsime,']  He  means 

with   Heinrich,  who    like    Kuperti    says  he  must  be  in  his  second  childhood.     The 

'fidem'  is  equiTalent  here  to 'auxilium.'  Scholiast  quotes  the  Greek  proverb,   i\s 

They  take  '  nos   ciemus '  to  mean  that  TcuBfs  oi  ytpoyrts.    '  BuUa '  is  exphuned  on 

Calvinus  does  so,  calling  on  the  gods  to  v.   164 :    "  Etruscum  puero    si    contig^t 

help  him  to  recoverhis  money.  See  below,  aurum." 

V.  78,  sqq.  37.  araeqne  nibenti  ?]    "  Sc.  igne»  vel 

32.  Quanto  Faesidium  laudaf]    Faesi-  potius  sanguine   victimamm"    (Ruperti, 

dius  is  a  '  causidicus,'  bnt  a  man  of  sub-  after  the  Scholiast).    Most  editors  wonld 

stance,   who  has  clients  that  come  into  have  suppressed  the  blunder,  bofr  that  b 

court  and  appUud  him  loudly.    'Sportuhi'  not   Ruperti's   way.     It    is    pbiliily   the 

means  the  clients  who  get  the  'sportula'  blood. 

(S.  i.  95,  n.).    The  omission  of  '  tanto '  40.  Satumus  fiigiens,']   That  is  before 

before  '  quanto '  is  common  (see  S.  x.  13).  Satumus  was  driven  from  Olympus  by 

Pliny  (Epp.  ii.  14)  describes  with  a  good  Jupiter  (S.  vi.  1,  n.),  and  took   to  the 

deal  of  disgust  how  young  men  with  no  reaping-hook  in  Latium,  where  he  taught 

qnalifications  thrast  themselves  into  the  the  natives  agriculture  and  became  kinff 

inferior  courts,  and  adds  what  is  to  the  of  the  country.    He  is  usually  represented 

point  here:   that  these  pleaders  are  fol-  with  a  reaping-hook  in  his  hand.     Tlie 

lowed  bv  auditors  of  a  like  kind;  slaves  Greek   legends    varied   as    to   the   placo 

whom  they  have  hired  for  the  purpose:  where   Zeus  was  brought    up  when  his 

they  collect  in  the  middle  of  the  baulica,  mother  Rhea  hid  him   frocn   his   fkther 

where   the    '  sportula '    is  served  out  to  Cronus.    The  common  story  was  that  she 

them  as  openly  as  in  the  dining-room  :  took  him  to  Crete,  where  he  was  educated. 

these    fellows    go    about    fVom  court  to  Ida  was  a  mountain  mass  of  considerable 

court  for  the  same  pay  (the  'sportula'),  height  in  Crete.    See  xiv.  271,  n. 

from  which  they  have  got  the  name  vo^o-  42.  NuUa  super  nubes]  These  feasts  of 

K\tts  (because  they  cried  vo^us,  as  we  say  the  gods  belong,  he  means,  to  a  later  age 

'  bravo ')  or  in  Latin '  laudicani.'    He  says  than  that  of  Saturans,  to  the  age  of  heroes, 

two  servants  of  his  own  had  been  carried  which   Hesiod  places   the    fourth   in   his 

off  for  this  use  the  day  before  at  thrce  list.     '  Puer  Iliacus '   is  Ganymedes,  who 

denarii  apiece,  at  which  price  a  man  may  is  alluded  to  in  ix.  47 :  "  et  pulchram  et 

be  most  eloquent,  and  may  fill  asmany  dignum  cyatho  caeloque."     He  is  repre- 


X. 
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Nec  puer  Hiacus^  formosa  nec  Hercidis  uxor 

Ad  cyathos,  et  jam  siccato  nectare  tergens 

Brachia  Yulcanus  Liparaea  nigra  taberna.  45 

P^andebat  sibi  quisque  deus,  nec  turba  deorum                 ' 

Talis  ut  est  hodie,  contentaque  sidera  paucis 

Numinibus  miserum  urgebant  Atlanta  minori 

Pondere.     Nondum  aliquis  sortitus  triste  profundi 

sented  as   the    son  of  Tros,  or  of  Hns  was    not  very    civil    of   him,    Heinecke 

tbe  8on  of  Tros.    Either  way  Troas  was  thinks,  to  empty  the  cnp  first.    But  Ru- 

his  native  conntry,   and  he  was   carried  perti  geta  rid  of  this  objection  by  chang^ng 

o£f,  according  to   the   common  acoonnt,  'siocato'   into   'libato.'      Heinrich,  who 

from  the  Trojan  Ida  (Hor.  C.  iii.   20:  takes  the  sense  as  I  do,  thinks  Jnvenal 

"aqnosa  Raptus  ab  Ida").    He  is  said  to  had    in   mind    Homer'»  line,  (twSyyv  ^ 

have  sncceeded  Hebe  tA  cnp-bearer  of  the  dfi4>\  Tp6<rwwa  ical  &fi^«  x'<jp*  dxoii^pyyv 

gods.    She  was  a  danghter  of  Jnpiter  and  (II.  xviii.  414).    He  was  cleaning  himself 

Jnno,  and  became  the  wife  of  Herculee.  when  Thetis  visited  him  in  his  shop,  as  to 

'Ad  cyathos'  is  the  ordinary  way  of  ez-  which  see  S.  i.  8,  n. :   "  Aeoliis  vicinum 

pressing  this  office.     See  note  on  Hor.  C.  mpibus  antmm  Yulcani."    The  Scholiast 

i.  29 :  ''  Puer  quis  ex  auhi  capillis  Ad  cya-  here  is  unintelligible.    Cramer  agrees  with 

thum  statuetur  unctb."  Heinrich. 

44.  etjam  siccato  nectarel  Bentley  on  46.  Prandehat  tibi  quieque  deue,']  <£ach 

Horace,  Epod.  xvi.  6  and  8,  changes  '  que '  god  dined  by  himself.'    He  says  '  prande- 

iuto  '  ve'  in  a  like  case  with  this  where  bat '  becanse  the  '  prandium '  (which  we 

'  nec '  goes  before.     He  does  not  allow  call  luncheon)  was  a  pkiin  meaL    Qifford 

that  '  et '  can  follow  '  nec '  and  carry  on  says  "  his  satire  is  directly  levelled  at  the 

the  negation,  on  which  account  Ruperti  freqnent  apotheoses  of  the  Caesars."  There 

would  here  have  '  aut '  or  '  nec '  for  '  et.'  is  no  allusion  to  them.    Juvenal  is  clearly 

But   Heinrich  quotes  Ovid,  Met.  x.  92 :  ridiculing  the  polytheism  of  the  poets  and 

"  Nec  tiliae  molles  nec  fag^  et  innuba  the  gigantic  system  of  vice  sanctioned  by 

laurus ;"   and  below,  S.  xv.  124 :   "  Qua  divine  example. 

nec  terribiles  Cimbri  nec  Britones  unquam  47.  Talie  ut  ett  hodie,']  '  Talis '  is  eqni- 

Sauromataeqne  tmoes ;"    where  however  yalent  to  '  tanta.'    This  use  of  the  wora  is 

some  MSS.  read  '  ve,'  and  Ruperti  adopts  less  common  where  only  quantity  and  not 

it.    But  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  qnality  is  expressed.    Quality  may  be  in- 

in  V.  185  of  this  satire,  "  dulcique  senex  ferred  here,  but  is  not  expressed  or  meant 

▼icinns  Hymetto."    In  the  places  of  H6-  by  '  talis.'    '  Talis  ut  est '  shows  the  con- 

race  which  Bentley  corrects  the  MSS.  are  nexion  between  '  ut '  and  the  rekitive  'qui,' 

nnanimous,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  from  which   '  qualis,'  the    natural   com- 

his  mle.    Juvenal  gronps  Hebe  and  Vul-  panion  of  '  talis,'  is  derived.    The  older 

can  together,  and  they  make  a  picturesque  form  of '  ut '  is  <  cut '  or  '  qnut.' 

contrast.    He  comes  in  reeking  from  his  48.   mieerum  urgehant  Atlanta"]    Tlie 

work.    She  is  at  her  task  on  Olympus,  Atlas  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  that 

and  hands  him  a  cup  to  refresh  him,  which  part  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  North 

he  first  drains  and  then   wipes  off  the  Africa  which  bounded  Mauretania  on  the 

sweat  from  his  bkick  arms.    All  this  Ju-  south.    The  poefs  idea  of  the  skies  rest- 

▼enal  says  was  afler  the  simple  days  of  ing  upon  Atlas  is  stated  in  prose  by  the 

Satumus.     I  do  not  seo  anv  great  diffi-  geographer    Pomponius    Mela    (de    Sita 

culty  about    the    words    which    Rnperti  Orbis  iiL  10),  who  says  of  it  "caelum  et 

says    are     "  explicatu    difficillima,"    and  sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice  sed  snsti- 

Heinecke  (Animadv.  103)  can  beat  nothing  nere  quoque  dictus  est."    See  Virgil  (Aen. 

out  of  them  to  satisfy  him ;  "  Ipse  nihil  iv.  482),   "  Axem  humero  torquet  stellis 

quod  satisfaciat  extunderc  potni."     But  ardentibusaptnm,"quotedby  theScholiast. 

he  jnstly   ridicules    Ruperti's   'tendcns,'  49.  triste  profundi  Imperium]    Before 

which  he  propo^es  for  '  tergcns,'  supposing  '  aliquis '  mnst  be  supplied  *  exstiterat '  or 

Vulcan  to  hold  out  the  cup  to  some  other  '  erat.'     '  Profundi '  is  the  sea,  if  we  wonld 

god,    because  Homer  makes  him   act  as  avoid  tautology.     So  the  Scholiast  takes 

cup-bearer  on  one  occasion  (II.  i.  597).    It  it.     Mr.    Mayor    says  it  is  the  infemal 
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Imperium^  aut  Sicula  torvus  cum  conjuge  Pluton ;  50 

Nec  rota^  nec  Furiae^  nec  saxum  aut  yulturis  atri 

Poena;  sed  infemis  hilares  sine  r^bus  umbrae. 

Improbitas  illo  fuit  admirabilis  aevo. 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas  et  morte  piandum^ 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat  et  si  55 

Barbato  cuicunque  puer,  licet  ipse  videret 

Plura  domi  fraga  et  majores  glandis  acervos. 

Tam  venerabile  erat  praecedere  quatuor  annis, 

Primaque  par  adeo  sacrae  laougo  senectae ! 

Nunc  si  depositum  non  infitietur  amious,  60 

regionB,  qnotinff  after  Grmngaeiis  Hoi«oe'i  they  might  marrj  and  ffet  cbildren  (N.  A. 

« tristia  regna  ^  (C.  iii.  4.  46).    '  Triste  *  ii.  15).    [Bibbeck  and  Jahn  hare  a  comma 

doea    rery    well  for  the  sea,  wbich  the  after  'aeyo,'  and  read  in  the   uext  line 

Romans  bad  a  g^feat  dread  of,  as  wesaw  'Credebant  qno.'    'Qno'  is  the  reading 

in  the  Ust  satire.    Plato  carried  off  bis  of  P.;  <qaod'  of  many  MSS.,  and  'hoe' 

wife  Proaerpina  from  Sicily.    The  wheel  of  some  of  tbe  more  recent. 

is  Ixion'8,  the  stone  tbat  of  Sisypbos,  tbe  Afber  y.  5d  Ribbeck  bas  inserted  yy.  28 

ynltnre  the  bird  tbat   ate  tbe    liver  of  — 30,witbthefeeblereading'Nancaeta8.'] 

Tityoi.     "  Incontinentis  nec  TitTi  jecnr  66.  Bctrhato  cuicunque  puer,']    *  Pner- 

Reliqmtale8"(Hor.C.ili.4.77).  [Ribbeck  itia'oea^ed  with  the  taking  of  the  toga 

hat '  haad '  for  '  ant.']  yirilis  aboat  fourteen  or  ftfteen.     Respect 

54.  CredebatU  hoe  grande  nefasl  Tbe  for  seniority  was  cnrried  so  fmr,  he  aays, 

law    of   Moses    contained    tbis    precept,  tbat  a  boy  showed  qnite  as  mnch   (par 

"  Thou  sbalt  rise  np  before  tbe  hoary  boid  adeo)  revcrence  for  a  yoatb  not  more  than 

and  honoar  tbc  face  of  an  old  man"  (Leyit.  foar  years  older  tlian  bimself  wbo  had  bnt 

zix.  82).    Oyid  tells  tts  as  a  featnre  of  tbe  jnst  began  to  sbow  bis  early  down,  as  fof 

good  old  times  old  age  itself.    It  was  nsaal  to  shaye  oft 

-. «          -  .,       ,             ... . .  the  bMsard  at  aboat  twenty-one,  as  stated 

T-™^1„«  ««»!..  — ™.  ^:.:.  >->f  »         thongh  he  lived  in  ■  richer  honte  thMi  tbe 
Inqne  «.0  pret.o  rngn  wnJa  erat.  ^^      ^;,^    rtntwberrieg    (frtg.)    ud 

and  more  to  tbe  samepnrpose  (Fasti  y.  57»  mast  were  food  for  primitiye  times,  and 

sqq.).    The  story  of  tbe  old  man  in  the  tbe  conseqnence  of  tbe  bonse  is  measnred 

theatre  at  Atbens  to  wbora  the  Laoedae-  by  tbe  qaantity  of  food  stored  for  its  oon- 

monian  strangers  rose  np  and  offered  him  snmption.    As  to  '  cnicnnqae '  see  below, 

tho  seat  bc  could  not  get  from  bis  own  y.  89,  n.    Tbe  different  sorts  of '  glandea ' 

coantryraen  is  familiar  to  most  readers.  are  discassed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xyi.  5,  6). 

Cioero  (de  Senect.  c.  18)  and  Valer.  Max.  60.  Nunc  ei  deponhtm']    See  above,  v* 

(iy.  5.  2,  ext.)  nse  it  to  illastrate  the  sab-  16,  n.     He  bas  jnst  said  that  in  former 

ject  Jnvenal  is  speaking  of.    His  words  days  the  atmost  reyerence  was  piud  to 

haye  been  iraitated  by  oar  own  poets  Tsee  age,    bat   now  honesty  is  a   porteDtons 

Gifford'8    note).      A.    Oellios   says   tnat  tbing :  he  means  then  tbat  sucb  reverence 

among  tbe  earliest  Romans  age  was  more  was  proof  of  an  bonest  And  single  mind. 

respected  tban  rank  or  moncy,  and  tbat  '  FolHs '  is  bere  used  for  a  raoney-bag,  aa 

old  men  were  bonoured  likc  gods  or  pa-  in  xiv.  281,  and  Plant.  Aulul.  ii.  4.   23 : 

rents :  in  every  sitnation  and  offioe  tbey  "  follem  obstringit  ob  gulam."     It  seems 

had  precedence ;    tbey  were  allowed  tbe  to  bave  been  comraonly  used  in  tbis  way 

first  place  at  table,  and  they  were  attended  in  later  times,  and  as  eqnivalcnt  to  money 

by  their  iuniors  wben  tbey  went  abroad;  itself,  as  in  Eastem  conntries  a  purse  is  a 

wbich  babit  they  derived  from  the  Lace-  certain  sura.    See  exaraples  in  Forcellini, 

daemonians.    But  tbis  roverence  fbr  age  Englisb  edition.    'Aerugo'   is   for  'aes,' 

gave  wav  before   the  necessitiee   of   the  contemptuously,  the  rust  for  the  oopper. 

state,    wbicb    required    that    encourage-  Horace,  A.  P.  880,  speaks  of  "  aerugo  et 

ment  shonld  be  g^ven  to  yonnger  men  tbat  cura  peculi." 
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Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  aemgine  follem^ 
Prodigiosa  fides  et  Tuscis  dig^  libellis^ 
Quaeque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna. 
Egregium  sanctumque  virum  si  cemo,  bimembri 
Hoc  monstrum  puero  aut  miranti  sub  aratro  65 

Piscibus  inventis  et  fetae  comparo  mulae^ 
Sollicitus  tanquam  lapides  effiiderit  imber 
Examenque  apium  longa  consederit  uva 
Culmine  delubri,  tanquam  in  mare  fluxerit  amnis 
Gurgitibus  miris  et  lactis  vertice  torrens.  70 

Intercepta  decem  quereris  sestertia  fraude 

62.  TiucU  digna  libellU,']  He  Bays  in  the  prose  writers.  Ovid  (^tet.  xv.  883) 
sach  honesty  is  a  prodigy  worthy  to  be  has  "foetns  Melliferaram  apiam  sine 
recorded  in  the  Etrarian  books,  that  is  the  membris  corpora  nasci."  The  word '  nva ' 
books  of  tbe  prophets, "  annosa  yolumina  was  used  by  the  Bomans  for  a  cluster  of 
vatum "  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  26,  n.,  and  bees  as  the  Greeks  used  06rpvf,  as  Servius 
Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hlst.  i.  607,  there  referred  says  on  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  659 :  "  lentis  uvam 
to).  Cicero  refers  to  the  "  libri  Etrusco-  demittere  ramis."  Homer  (II.  ii.  89)  has 
rum  "  (de  Div.  ii.  c.  23),  and  Pliny  (H.  fiorpvHhv  8i  x4royrai  iir*  Meaiy  eiapiyo7<riy. 
N.  ii.  83)  speaks  of  a  tremendous  prodigy  66.  oii^  miranii  sub  aratro]  The  MSS. 
recorded  "in  Etrascae  disciplinae  yolu>  yary  a  good  deal  here.  'Aut'  is  the 
minibus,''  two  mountains  fallinz  into  col>  reading  of  a  few,  and  appears  to  me  more 
lision,  and  then  separating  aua  sending  in  Juvenal's  style  than  another  '  et,'  which 
out  fire  and  smoke.  These  books  were  fiill  appears  in  a  larger  number.  '  Vel '  is  in 
of  mysterious  prophecies,  religious  rites,  some,  which  may  have  been  invented  for 
and  reoords  of  portentous  eyents,  and  they  the  sake  of  the  metre ;  it  is  not  the  right 
were  found,  Niebuhr  says,  in  every  town  of  word  here.  '  Miranti '  is  the  reading  of 
Etruria.  most  and  the  best  MSS.,  except  P.,  ftt)m 

63.  lustrari  deheat  agna."]  A  prodigy  which  Jahn,  Hermann  [and  Ribbeck] 
which  was  supposed  to  forebode  ill  was  met  have  '  mirandis.'  *  Miranti '  is  clearly  bet- 
by  sacrifices,  and  this  act  was  expressed  ter.  Heinrich  quotes  Yirgil  (Qeorg.  ii. 
technicaUy  by  the  word  *  procurare.'  The  82^ :  "  Exiit  ad  ^caelum  ramis  felicibus 
illustrations  that  foUow  are  among  the  arbos,  Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non 
prodigies  recorded  by  the  Roman  writers.  sua  poma."  The  astonishment  of  tbe 
Liivy  speaks  of  a  two-headed  boy  (xli.  26),  plough  is  a  natural  idea ;  but  it  displeases 
and  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  53)  of  a  two-headed  Heinecke,  wbo  approves  of  Gataker s  cor* 
girl  asprodigiesauguringevil.  But  Cicero  rection  'liranti.'  [Gataker,  Antoninus 
denies  that  any  event  can  be  counted  a  viii.  15,  p.  300,  2nd  ed.,  when  he  proposes 
prodigy :  "nam  si  qnod  rarofit,  id  porten-  'liranti,'  prudently  adds,  'si  quid  mutan- 
tum  putandum  est,  sapientem  esse  por-  dum  fuerit.']  Some  MSS.  have  helped 
tentnm  est :  saepius  enim  mulam  peperisse  the  metre  with  *  jam.'  M.  has  'et  miranti 
arbitror  quam  sapientem  fuisse  "  (de  Div.  jam  ;'  but  the  reader  has  not  now  to  bc 
ii.  28).  This  last  was  a  proverb.  Plinv  reminded  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
^H.  N.  ix.  67)  has  a  chapter  on  sea  fish  hiatus  in  Juvenal. 

found  inland,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  70.  lactis  vertice  torrens.]    The  MSS. 

rather  common.    Livy  mentions  sucb  an  vary  as  usual  between  <  vortice '  and  '  ycr- 

event  (xlii.  2)  and  refers  to  stone  showers  tice.'     The   editors    generally  have    the 

frequently ;  and  bees  swarming  on  temples  latter  form.     The  other  is  supported  by 

and  houses  were  equally  ominous  and  still  Forcellini.    See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  9.  22 : 

more  common.    Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  56)  speaks  "  Victis  minores  volvere  vertices."     ['Gur- 

of  showers  of  blood  and  milk.     Ruperti  gitibus  miniis,'  Ribbeck,  following  Porson 

gives  many  references  to  Livy  and  others  who  seems  to  have  founded  this  bad  con- 

for  all  these  portents.    As  to   the  form  jecture  on  the  Scholiasfs  words '  aut  lac- 

'  apium '  for  <  apum,'  the  yariatiou  of  the  teis  aut  sanguineis.'] 

MSS.  makea  it  doubtfiil  whether  it  occura  71.  Intercepta  decem  quereris]    Here 
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Sacrilega  ?     Qaid  si  bis  centum  perdidit  alter 

Hoc  arcana  modo  ?  majorem  tertios  illa 

Snmmam,  quam  patulae  vix  oeperat  angulus  arcae  ? 

Tam  &cile  et  pronum  est  superos  contenmere  testes^       75 

Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  sciat !     Aspioe  quanta 

Yoce  neget^  quae  sit  ficti  constantia  vultus. 

Per  Solis  radios  Tarpeiaque  fulmina  jurat 

£t  Martis  frameam  et  Cirrhaei  spicula  vatis^ 

Per  calamos  venatricis  pharetramque  puellae^  80 

Perque  tuum,  pater  A^;aei  Neptune,  tridentem ; 

Addit  et  Herculeos  arcus  hastamque  Minervae^ 

Quidquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  caeli. 

Si  vero  et  pater  est,  "  Comedam/'  inquit,  '^  flebile  nati 

Sinciput  elixi  Pharioque  madentis  aceto.^'  85 

Sunt  in  Fortunae  qui  casibus  omnia  ponunt 
Et  nuUo  credunt  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni, 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaecunque  altaria  tangunt. 

then  we  have  the  sam  his  friend  had  lost,  the  ooast  of  Enhoea.    The  bow  of  Her- 

between  802.  and  902.    Bat  suppose    I  cules  is  that  on  the  recovery  of  which  for 

tell  yoa  (he  adds)  that  another  man  has  the  deetruction  of  Troy  Sophocles'   pUy 

lost  twenty  times  as  much  in  the  aame  Fhiloctetes  is  fbunded. 

way,  and  a  third  still  more,  so  much  that  83.  Quidquid  h^tbetU'^  There  is  no  need 

a  big  chest  oould  not  hold  it?     He  says  to  supply  'et,'  as  Heinnch  directs;  it  is  a 

the  comer  of  a  chest  could  hardly  hold  it ;  sammary  way  of  dismissing  a  lotng  cata- 

that  is  every  comer  of  the  chest  was  full.  log^e  of  armour — '  in  short  all  the  weapons 

<  Arcana '  is  '  arcanum  depositum/  a  trust  in  the  armoury  of  h&ven.'    Heinricn  is 

given  in  private.    By  '  tam  facile '  we  are  right  in  taking  '  flebile '  with  *  sindput.' 

to  understand  that  he  is  putting  not  a  Jahn's  [and  Ribbeck's]  *  inquit  flebile'  is 

hypotbetical  but  a  real  case.    fRibbeck  bad.    Tbe  man  says  he  will  boil  his  son 

has  pUced  w.  86 — 90  after  v.  74.]  and  eat  his  poor  hesA  if  he  is  not  speak- 

76.  Aspice  quanta  Voce  neget^']  '  Aspice'  ing  tbe  truth,  first  dipping  it  in  Egyptian 

serves  to  make  the  object  present,  and  it  vinegar,  which  the  Scholiast  says  is  strong 

is  conventionally  no  contradiction  to  say,  vinegar.      So    Martial    (xiii.    122)    says, 

See  how  loudly  he  denies  it.    The  man  is  "  Amphora  Niliaci  non  sit  tibi  vilis  aceti." 

Eut  before  ns,  and  we  see  him  swearing  to  As  to  Phario  see  vi.  83,  n. 

islie  withoutchangingcolourorflinching.  86.  ^mm^  in  Fortunae  qui"]    The  MSS. 

In  vi.  261  we  have  "Aspice  quo  fremitu  vary  between  'ponanfand  'ponunt/  <cre- 

monstratos  perferat  ictus,"  '  see  with  what  dant '  and  '  credunt.'    Ruperti,  Jahn,  Her- 

cries  she  deals  her  tutored  blows.'  mann  [and  Ribbeck]  have  the  subjunctive, 

78.  Tarpeiainie  fiilmina']    The  bolts  of  Heinrich  the  indicative.     I   think  he   is 

Jupiter  CapitoVmus  (S.  xii.  6,  n.).    '  Fra-  right,  for  Juvenal  seems  to  mean  a  particu* 

mea '  was  a  Qerman  name  for  a  spear.  hir  class  of  thinkers,  the  Epicureans  (see 

Au^stin  (Epp.  xvi.  120,  quoted  b^  For-  xii.  101,  n.).     He  gocs  on  to  show  how 

celhiii)  says  it  was  a  sword,  and  so  it  mav  men  make  up  tbeir  minds  to  this  wicked- 

have  becn  in  Africa,  in  his  day,  as  Forcell.  ness,   some  believing  there  are  no  gods, 

says,  but  Tacitus,  Qenn.  6,  says  it  is  a  others  that  there  are  gods,  but  their  anger 

spear.     As  to  Cirrha  see  vii.  64,  n.     Po-  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasures  of 

seidon  acconling  to  tbe  Qrcoks  was  esiie-  possession,  or  it  will  not  come,  or  at  least 

ciftlly  the  god  of  the  Ac^^ean  Sea,  in  whicli  not  yet,  and  so  on. 

he  had  hii»  rcsidence  uuder  thc  waters,  ofi*  89.  aitaria  tan^^nl,']  Scc  uoto  on  Hor. 
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Est  alius  metuens  ne  crimen  poena  sequatur ;  90 

Ilie  putat  esse  deos  et  pejerat^  atque  ita  secum  : 

^'  Decemat  quodcunque  volet  de  corpore  nostro 

Isis  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  sistro^ 

Dummodo  vel  caecus  teneam  quos  abneg^  nummos. 

Et  phthisis  et  vomicae  putres  et  dimidium  crus  95 

Sunt  tanti.     Pauper  locupletem  optare  podagram 

Nec  dubitet  Ladas^  si  non  eget  Anticyra  nec 

Epp.  ii.  1. 16,  and  above,  iii.  144,  n.,  and  theexamplesliegiTes^twoarefVomGcero^s 

xiv.  219.     'Qoaecanqne'i8not  oommonlv  orations  agunBt  Catiline.    Cicero  says  he 

nsed  withont  a  yerb,  like  '  qnaevis.'    It  is  knows  the  storm  of  nnpopnkrity  thot  wiU 

8o  above,  v.  56,   and   in    the  following  bnrst  npon  himself  if  Catiline  is  forced  to 

placefl:   S.  iii.  156,  twioe  in  iii.  230,  x.  go  into  exile  by  his  threats;  and  adds, 

359,  xiv.   210.    Here  it  might  be  taJken  "  Sed  est  tanti,  dummodo  ista  privata  sit 

with    '  tangnnt,'    whatever   altars    they  calamitas  et  a  rei  pnblicae  pericolu  sejnnga- 

tonch,  bnt  Jnvenal'8  practice  makes  it  pro-  tnr :"   "  but  it  is  worth  bearing  if  it  be 

bable  he  meant  the  other  constmction.  only  the  caUmity  of  a  private  person,  and 

91.  esse  deos  et  pejerat,']  'Et'  is  eqni-  iuvolvethe  commonweaith  in  no  danger" 

valent  to  <  et  tamen,'  as  **  probitaa  landa-  (i.  9).     In  the  second  oration  (c.  7)  he 

tur  et  fllget "  (i.  74).    He  believes  there  repeats  the  same  sentiment  thus :    **  Est 

are  gods,  and  yet  he  forswears  himself.  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  higus  invidiae  falsae 

The  deity  he  challenges  is  Isis  (see  vi.  atque  iniquae  tempestatem  subire,  dum- 

626,  n.).     'Sistrum'  hytlw)  was  a  ratUe  modoa  vobis  hniusnorribilisbelliacnefifirii 

much  used  at  Isis'  festival.     He  says  Isis  periculum  depelUitur :"   "  it  is  worth  mv 

may  strike  her  angry  *  sistmm '  on  his  eyes  while  to  sustain  the  storm  of  this  gpround- 

and  blind  him,  still  the  temptation  is  too  lessandunjustunpopularity,if  thecUingerof 

strong;  he  had  rather  lose  his  sight  and  this  horrible  andwickedwarcanbeaverted 

keep  the  stolen  money  than  keep  &s  eyes  from  you  "  (Long).    Here  the  sentence  is 

and  lose  the  money.    The  Latin  name  of  more  oomplete,  and  we  naturally  transUite 

the   '  sistmm '    is    '  crepitaculum.'    Ovid  "  est  mihi  tanti "  "  it  is  worth  my  while  " 

(Amor.  iii.  9.  34)  says,  "  Quid  vos  sacra  when  the  subject  is  the  penalty  that  b 

juvant  ?  quid  nunc  Aegyptia  prosuut  Sis-  paid.    An  instanee  of  the  primary  use  of 

tra?"    There  are  representations  of  *sis-  <  tanti '  is  found  in  S.  iiL  54:  "Tanti  tibi 

tra'  on  the  obelisks  in  the  British  Mu-  nonsit  opaci  Omnis  arena  Tagi — ut  somno 

senm.  careas."    Madvig  refers  to  x.  97:  "Sed 

95.  Et  phihteis  et  vomicae  putres"]  quae  praeclara  et  prospera  tanti  Ut  rebus 
'  Consumption  and  pntrid  abscesses  and  a  laetis  par  sit  mensura  maloram  ?"  bnt  I 
broken  leg'  (S.  xv.  57,  n.).  have  followed  the  common  reading  *tan- 

96.  8unt  tanti.']  Ruperti  and  Heinrich  tum '  there.  Professor  Key  (L.  G.  946,  n.) 
have  a  (?)  after  '  tanti,'  and  Ruperti's  supposes  that '  tanti,'  'quanti,'  and  other 
note  is,  "  Snnt  tanti  aestimanda  ut  non  wonls  of  price,  generally  considered  to  be 
eligantur  cnm  opibus  et  patienter  feran-  gcnitives,  may  be  old  datives ;  in  support 
tur  ?'*  He  adds  immediately  the  Scholiasfs  of  which  he  quotes  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  156 : 
note,  which  might  have  corrected  him :  '*  Qnanti  emptae  ?  I^irvo.  Quanti  ergo? 
"  Melius  est  aegrotare  cum  divitiis  quam  Octussibns." 

esse  sanum  pauperem."    '  Tanti '  may  be  97.  Nec  duhitet  Ladae,"]  Not  even  liA- 

transUitod  "  are  worth  bearing,"  where  we  das  would  hesitate  to  pray  for  the  rich 

nnderstand  readily  that  they  are  worth  man'8   gout,  unless    he  -  is  mad.     There 

bearing  for  the  sake  of  money.     It  may  were  two  oelebratod  Gh^eek  runnen  of  this 

not  be  easy  to  extract  thb  meaning  from  name,  which  was  proverbial  in  this  line. 

the  sentenoe  grammatically,  but  Madvig  Qout,  it  appears,  has  always  been  tbe  rich 

(Opusc.  ii.  187,  sqq.)  has  shown  by  abun-  man's  disOTder.    It  is  here  treated  as  the 

dant  examples  that  'tanti,'  which  at  first  penalty  for  ill-gotten  riches,  but  the  man 

meant  the  worth  of  the  thing  for  which  a  says  Ladas  if  he  be  poor  might  well  pray 

prioe  is  given,  came  oonventionally  to  be  for  the  gout  ratber  than  miss  the  money : 

joined  with  the  price  ittelf,  as  here.  Among  "  better  to  nm  on  one  leg  than  live  poor," 
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Arcfhigeiie.     Qidd  enim  Tdocis  gloria  pbmtae 
Praestat  et  esariens  Pisaeae  Tamus  olivae  ? 
JJt  sit  magna  tamen  oerte  lenta  ira  deorom  est^  loo 

Si  cnrant  igitur  cunctoe  ponire  nocentes 
Qoando  ad  me  venient  ?  sed  et  exorabile  nnmen 
Fortasse  experiar ;  solet  his  ignoscere.     Molti 
Committunt  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato ; 
Hle  cracem  sceleris  pretium  tulit»  hic  diadema.^'  105 

Sic  animum  dirae  trepidum  formidine  culpae 
Confirmant.     Tunc  te  sacra  ad  delubra  yocantem 

ihe  Scholkst  njB,  on  whkh  Sdmrzflaich    erer  thej  pleeae  fbr  asking,  and  eo  ihej 
obeerves,    ''QerBumom    ex    Gemuiiiismo    pat  off  Uie  aakiDg;  and  few  think  oiher- 


olet."    Archigenes  the  ph^rsieian  is  men-  wiae  than  that  their  own  day  of  aooonnt  k 

tioned  above,  vi.  236.    The  final  'e'  is  lome  way  off.      To  make-  a  lottery   of 

long»  correqwnding  to  the  Greek  fonn  f  ,  wickedne»  and  trast  to  prizes  tnming  op 

aa  in  * Bellerophonte,'  Hor.  C.  iiL  12.  8.  and  risk  the  fiital  Mank  isoommon  enoogh. 

A»  to  Anticyra,  the  town  of  Phocis,  the  SokMDon,  who  nnderstood  these  matt«^ 

nei^^lboorhood  of  which  aboonded  in  heDe-  says,  "  Becanse  smtence  against  an  eril 

bore,  the  snpposed   remedy  for  insanity,  work  b  not  execnted  speedily»  therefore 

see  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  83 :   "Nescio  an  Anti-  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fally  set  in 

cyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem."  Erasmns  theln  to  do  evil "  (Eodes.  viiL  11).    When 

qnotes  as  a  Greek  proverb  oorresponding  to  the  heart  is  "  trepidnm  formidine  cnlpae," 

*  Archigene  eget '  ^AtncXn^tov  Scurtfoi.  trembling  with  fbar  of  its  own  great  gnilt, 

99.  PUaeae  ranttu  oUvae  ?]  The  phun  it  wonld  seem  the  shortest  and  easiest 
of  Olympia  in  which  the  Olympic  games  conrse  to  abandon  it :  but  it  is  more  con- 
were  held  was  very  little  west  of  the  venient  to  ai^e  away  sach  fear  than  to 
town  of  Piaa  in  Elis,  and  the  names  are  pnt  away  the  canse  of  it.  Jnvenal  knew 
sometimes   oonfonnded.     It  was  at  these  what  he  was  writing  abont. 

games  both  the  Ladae  on  reoord  won  their  107.  saera  ad  delmbra  voeawtem]  **  Ifjoa. 

prizes.    His  success  oost  one  of  them  his  mistmst  him  and  bid  him  come  to  the  tem- 

iife.    The  branch  of  the  olive  which,  as  ple  and  swear  by  the  altar,  he  will  go  there 

before  mentioned,  was  nsed  for  the  crowns  befiire  yon,  nay  will  be  the  first  to  challenge 

at  Olympia  (viii.  226,  n.),  Jnvenal  calls  you  to  go  there,  and  will  abuse  and  perhaps 

'  hungry '  because  it  bore  no  firuit.  strike  you  for  doubting  his  honesty."  '  Tim- 

100.  Ut  sit  magna  tamen]  "  But  grant  bere '  is  not '  trahere  in  jus,'  as  Ruperti  says. 
the  wrath  of  heaven  is  great,  it  certainly  is  Tbere  is  nothing  here  about  legal  prooeed- 
slow."  Sophocles  calls  the  *Epiwi€s,  Aw^iy-  in^<  The  offended  liar  taking  the  character 
T^pcf  ^r9p6^opoi  (Antig.  1074).  See  other  of  mjured  innooence  is  amusingly illustrated 
plaoes  qooted  on  Hor.  C.  iii.  2.  82  :  "  Raro  in  Falstaff.  'Superest '  means  *  is  added  to/ 
antecodentem  scelestum  Deseruit  pede  poe-  not '  abounds,'  as  Mr.  Mayor  says,  and  *  to 
na  claodo."  Juvenal^s  word  '  lenta '  makes  press '  which  he  gives  for  <  vexare '  has  no 
it  probable  he  may  have  remembered  Se*  meaning.  '  Ilducia'  isoonfidence  in  a  good 
neca's  sentence  (Contr.  lib.  v.  I^raef.):  sense,  oonfidence  in  his  own  honesty. 
"Sunt  dii  immortales  lenti  quidem  sed  [Ribbeck  hasgiven  thetrue  interpretation 
certi  vindices  humani  generis,"  quoted  by  of  '  superest.' .  Gcllius  infomn  us  (i.  22) 
Qrangaeus.  As  to  '  diadema '  see  viiL  that  a  misuse  of  tho  word  '  superest '  came 
259,  n.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  cases  in  into  fiishion,  as  in  the  expression  *  hic  iUi 
point.  The  Scholiast  is  safe  and  goes  back  superest,'  '  this  vS  that  man's  advocate.* 
as  fiir  as  Romulus.  On  some  occasion  the  praetor  in  reply  to 

103.  solet  his  ignoseereJ]  "Heiswontto  an  advocate  who  said  'ego  illi  snpersnm* 

pardon  such  fiiults  as  these."    This  is  the  wittily  retorted,  '  tu   plane  superes,    non 

common  salve  fiir  conscience.    Hen  make  ades,'  a  joke  difficult  to  translate;  but  he 

wost  allowance  for  their  own  besetting  meant  to  say  that  the  advocate  was  qnite 

sins,  and  think  tlie  Almighty  does  so  too.  nseless,  for  he  was  not  doing  an  advocate'B 

They  thiok  also  tbey  can  get  pardon  when-  duty  (adesse).    Juvenal,  according  to  Rib- 
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Praecedit^  trahere  immo  ultro  ao  vexare  paratus. 

Nam  quum  magna  malae  superegt  audacia  causae> 

Creditur  a  multis  fidueia.     Mimum  agit  ille^  ilo 

Urbani  qualem  fugitivus  scurra  Catulli. 

Tu  miser  exclamas  ut  Stentora  vincere  possis^ 

Vel  potius  quantum  Ghradivus  Homericus :  "  Audis, 

Juppiter,  haec  nec  labra  moves,  quum  mittere  vocem 

Debueras  vel  marmoreus  vel  aeneus?  aut  cur  115 

In  carbone  tuo  charta  pia  tura  soluta 

Ponimus  et  sectum  vituli  jecur  albaque  porci 

Omenta  ?     Ut  video,  nullum  discrimen  habendum  est 

Effigies  inter  vestras  statuamque  Yagelli.'' 

beck,  has  not  be^  gr^ilty  of  this  misose  of  115.  Dehuertui]   Thif  is  the  reading  of 

'  snperesae/  for  the  writer  of  thU  Satire  is  some  MSS^  and  is  right.    '  It  had  iMen 

a  decUimator.   Bat  still  Ribbeck  adds  that  thy  duty  to  speak  ont  hadst  thou  been 

Ang^tus  (Sueton.  c.  56)  spoke  in  this  way.  marble  or  bronze.'  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 

If  Ang^tos  osed  *  snperesset '  in  phMse  of  17.  27 : 

^BdeMeV  the  writer  of  this  Satire  might  do  „  jj^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

110.  Mimum  agit  UU,}  '  AU  the  while  he  j,    Sustuleml.  nUi  Fauao.  ictum 

18  only  acting  like  the  runaway  slave  in  uezm  evasse  , 

Bome  mimus  of  CatuUus,'  referred  to  on  and  C.  iii.  16.  8 :  "Tristes  excubiae  mu- 

S.  vui.  186,  with  his  plays  Phasma  and  nierant  satis."    Jahn  [and  Ribbeckl  have 

Laureolus.  The  Schohast  there  says  •  scur-  «debueris'  from  P.  and  other  MSS.  and 

ra'  m  this  ver^  is  a  skve  (and  oonversely  the  Scholiast.    As  to  Vagellius.  the  name 

;  vema    w  iwed  for  *  scuira ;  see  note  on  occurs  below,  xvi.  23.   Other  names  appear 

IX.  10).    CatuUus  he  caUs .  Q.  Lutetius.  i^  the  MSS.,  BathyUi,  and  sundry  variants 

If   that    was    his    name     he    was    Ca.  corrupted  from  it.    But  they  bring  us  no 

tulus,  which    was  a    cognomen    of   the  nearer  to  the  person  intended.   The  writer 

Lutatii.    The  name  of  the  slave  m  the  magt  ha^g  had  some  statue  in  his  mind. 

pUy  the  Schohast  says  was  Voranus.     He  xhe  Scholiast  says  VageUius  was  a  great 

was  a  great  thief  and  stole  some  money  fool,  but  likc  the  gods  he  got  a  statue. 
from  a  banker,  on  which  there  is  a  joke  of        115.  charta  pia  tura  toluta^  The  paper 

which  the  point  does  not  appear.    GeUius  in  which  the  grocers  wrapped  their  spices, 

(xix.  9)  quotes  some  loose  verses  of  CatuUus,  and  which  Grangaeus  says  was  usualfy  co- 

which  he  praises  above  their  ments.    Mar-  ^ered  with  the  yerses  of  lame  poets,  was 

tial  speaks   of  "facundi  scena    CatulU"  caUed  '  cucuUus,' and  from  this  a  hood  was 

(v.  30).  ^  Ver^  Uttle  is  known  of  him.  go  called.    Martial  iii.  2:  "  Vel  thuris  pi- 

•  Urbani    is  *  witty.'  perisque  sis  cucuUus  :**  and  Horace,  Epp.  ii. 

112.  ut  Stentora  vincere  poseis,]    Sten<  1,  267  sqq. : 
tor  was  the  Greek  herald  with  the  mighty 

voice  in    Homer  (II.   v.  785):    ^r4mopi  «^Cumscriptoremeocapsaporrectusaperta 

XaAic«o^»«9»   *Os   r6ao¥   aif^^aturx*    ^vow  Deferar   in   vicum  yeudentem  thua  et 

iwot  irttrriiKoma.    But  Ares  beat  him  aU  odores 

to   nothing  when  Diomed  wounded  him  :  Et  piper  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitnr  in- 

6    8*    ifipax*    x^''^'  "^pVf»    ^effov    r'  eptis." 

iwv^dxi^oi  Maxoif  ^  ^tiedxi^oi  hyipts  iv 

To\4fA^  (II.  V.  859,  sq.).  Also  CatuUus  xcv.  9  :  '*  Et  laxas  scombris 

113.  Audis,  JuppUer,  haec']  See  note  on  saepe  dabunt  tunicas ;"  and  Persius  i.  43 : 
S.  u.  181.  *  Labra  movere '  is  opposed  to  "  neo  soombros  metuentia  carmina  nee 
'  mittere  vocem  :'  the  one  is  a  suppressed  thus."  '  Omentum  '  is  properly  the  mem' 
cry  hardly  audible,  the  other  loud.  So  brane  that  covers  the  boweis,  and  is  so 
Horace  says  (Epp.  i.  16. 60), "  Labra  movet  used  stiU.  Here  it  moans  the  entrails,  as 
metuens  audiri ;   and  Persius  (v.  181),  "  La-  also  in  PersiuSy  S.  ii.  47. 

bra  moves  tacitns."    '  Nec '  is  '  not  even.' 


^ 
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Accipe  qnae  contn  Tideat  sobitui  ferre  -^120 

Et  qai  nee  Cynicoe  nec  Stoica  dogmata  legit 
A  Cjnicis  tonica  distantia,  non  Epiconim 
Suspicit  exi^ni  laetmn  plantaribns  horti. 
Curentnr  dubii  medicis  majoribns  aegri ; 
Ta  venam  tcI  discipnlo  committe  Philippi.  1 23 

Si  noUnm  in  terris  tam  detestabUe  fiictam 
Ostendis  taceo ;  nec  pngnis  caedere  pectos 
Te  Tcto,  nec  planS  &ciem  contnndere  palma, 
Quandoqnidem  aocepto  clandenda  est  janna  damno^ 

120.  Aeeipe  quae  eontra]   He  begi  htm  phikMophicaliiKitiTes,  andthe  third  becaiue 

to  acoept  sach  ocnuohition  as  eyen  he,  who  sach  Teiataon  and  all  aorta  of  excitenient 

prafeflies  to  be  no  philosopher,  nerer  to  onlj  interfered  needlesBly  with  the  enjoy- 

haTe  read  the  dogmaa  of  Cynics  or  Stoies,  ment  of  life.     The  contrast  between  the 

and  to  be  no  admirer  of  EpicnrnB,  maj  be  Cjnic  and  man  of  pleasnre  is  well  described 

able  to  offer  him.   The  name  of  the  Cfnics  in  the  abore  qpistle  of  Horace.     Epiconu 

was  giren  tbem  in  the  time  of  their  fonnder,  opened  his  school  at  Athens  b.g.  306,  and 

Antisthenes,  immediatelj  afler  the  death  of  tanght  there  abont  thirty-six  years  till  his 

Socrates,  his  teacher.   Bnt  the  popnlar  idea  death.    [For  '  et  qni '  (t.  121)*Ribbeck  has 

of  their  character  is  deriTed  more  Irom  '  is  qoi*'] 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  crabbed  disciple  of  123.  Suspieii  exi^pn]  '  Snspicit '  is  looks 

Antisthenes.  The  Stoic  school  was  fonnded  np  to.  Epicams,  thongh  he  adTocated  ani- 

fnll  three  qnarters  of  a  centarr  after  the  mal  pleasnre,  was  an  iS»temioas  liTerapon 

Cynic  by  Zeno,  who  hftd  in   his  earlier  principle,  and  fond  of  gardening :  and  it  was 

stndies  attached  himself  to  the  Cynics,  bat  in  a  garden  he  bon^t  in  the  middle  of 

modified  his  opinions  and  gaTC  to  the  Tiews  Athens  that  he  tanght  aU  the  time  he  liTed 

of  that  school  a  more  general  and  expan-  there;  lus  snccessors  taaght  there  too,  for 

siTe  character.    Bat  the  Stoics  too  beoune  he  left  it  to  his  schooL     Pliny  says  he  was 

more  contracted  nnder  the  snccessors  of  the  first  that  introdnced  g^ardens  in  Athens 

their  foander,  and  in  the  popahir  notions  (H.  N.  xix.  4).    See  S.  xiT.  319. 

of  JnTenars  time,  as  in  onr  own,  there  was '  124.  CuretUur  dubiC]   '  Dabii '  means  in 

not  mnch  difference  between  the  two  sys-  a  critical  state.      As  to  the  combination 

tems.      Jnvenal  professes  to  know  them  '  dnbii  aegri '  see  note  on  ix.  16  :  "  Qnid 

merely    by  name,    and    says   they    only  macies  aegri  Teteris."    Mr.  Mayor  is  con- 

differed  by  a  tanic.     The  Cynics  were  sistent,  and  says  '  aeg^ '  is  ased  as  a  sub- 

called  iiwXotifxarot  from  wearing  the  doak  stantive,  which  he  said  of  <  nobiUs,'  Tiii.  49, 

or  rag  which  formed  their  only  coTering  n.    JnTenal  says  patients  in  a  dangerons 

donble,  that  it  might  serTe  as  a  bed  and  state  may  apply  to  great  doctors,  bnt  his 

blanket  at  night.      They  wore  this  rag  friend^s  cUsorder  is  slight  and  he  may  trast 

(aboUa)  so  tlut  the  right  shoolder  was  to  the  phlebotomy  of  a  papil  of  PhUippas, 

bare,  as  tbo  Scholiast  says,  and  Ferrarias,  who  represents  some  smaU  or  bnngling 

de  Re  Vest.  i.  15.     Horace  speaks  of  the  practitioner  of  the  day. 

Cynic  as  one  "  qpem  dupUci  panno  pa-  126.  Si  nullum  in  terrii]    JnTenal  may 

tientia   Telat "  (Epp.  i.  17.  25).      They  or  may  not  have  had  in  mind  Stertininr 

were  also  called  ramiliarly  kxirwts,  which  words  to  Damasippns  aboat  madness :  "  hoc 

explains  Javenal'8  meaning.     He  probably  si  erit  in  te  Solo,  nU  verbi  pereas  qnin  for- 

had  not  read  more  of  Epicaras'  <  dog^ata '  titer  addam  "  (Hor.  S.  U.  3.  41). 

than  of  Antisthenes'  or  Zeno's.    Bat  their  129.  claudenda  estjanua  damno,]  Gran- 

character    as    generally    nnderstood    was  gaeasquotestheproTerbaboatshattingthe 

enough   for  his   purpose,  as  it  would  be  stabledoorafterthehorseisstolen^but  itis 

under  the  same  circumstances  now.    Any  nothingtothepurposehere.  Romanhonses 

of  these  schools  would  have  blamed  Cal-  were  shut  when  one  of  the  fkmily  died, 

vinus  for  his  repining,  one  fVom  contemptu-  as  with  us ;  and  he  says  if  his  friend  can 

ous  disregard  ror  money  and  disbelief  of  all  show  that  the  robbery  he  has  suffBred  is 

honesty,  the  second  fW>m  professedly  higher  worse  than  CTcr  was  heard  of,  he  may  beat 
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Et  majore  domus  gemitu^  majore  tumultu  130 

Planguntur  nummi  quam  funera.     Nemo  dolorem 

Fing^t  in  hoc  casu^  vestem  diducere  summam 

Contentus,  vexare  oculos  humore  coacto. 

Ploratur  lacrimis  amissa  pecunia  veris. 

Sed  si  cuncta  vides  simili  fora  plena  querela^  135 

Si  decies  lectis  diversa  parte  tabellis 

Vana  supervacui  dicunt  chirographa  ligni, 

Arguit  ipsorum  quos  littera  gemmaque  princeps 

Sardonychum,  loculis  quae  custoditur  ebumis, 

Te  nunc,  delicias,  extra  communia  censes  uo 

Ponendum  ?     Qui  tu  gallinae  filius  albae, 

Nos  viles  pulli  nati  infelicibus  ovis  ? 

his  breast  and  his  cheeks  as  much  as  he  convict  them,  do  yon  think  yon,  my  fine 

pleases,  for  when  a  great  loss  has  been  sns-  gentleman,  are  to  be  placed  beyond  the 

tained  it  is  right  to  shut  np  the  house.   The  commonpaleof  anffering?"  *Chirographa' 

loss  of  money,  he  oontinues,  is  even  more  and  '  syngraphae '  were  used  in  later  times 

loudly  kmented  than  the  Iobs  of  friends,  as  eqmvalent  words   for  bonds,  notes  of 

for  the  tears  in  the  one  case  are  real,  in  the  hand,  or  ag^reements.      In  Cicero's   time 

other  they  may  be  forced.   '  Hoc  *  (v.  132)  '  chirographft '  had  not  this  legal  sense,  bnt 

does  not  refer  to  the  latter  clanse,  but  'syng^phae'  had.      See  Long^s  note  on 

to  that  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  Cic.  in  Verr.   ii.  1.  86.      *Ligni'  is  the 

writer^s  mind.    See  x.  326,  and  notes  on  wooden  waxed  tablets  (tabellae)  on  which 

Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  29,  36.    The  reading  *in  they  wrote.    The  very  writing  oonvicted 

occasu '  in  several  MSS.  and  editions,  and  the  man,  his  acknowledg^ent  of  the  depo- 

approved    by  Achaintre,    is    abominable.  sit  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  69,  n. :  "  scribe  decem 

Heinrich  puts  a  fuU  stop  at '  damno.'    In  Nerio  ").    It  was  sealed  with  his  own  seal, 

that  case  '  et '  which  foUows  must  be  con-  the  chief  of  gems,  which  he  carried  about 

strued  '  even.'     He  is  not  content  to  tear  in  a  little  ivory  pnrse.    As  to  '  sardony- 

only  the  top  of  his  tnnic  instead  of  rending  chum '  see  vi.  882,  n.     It  is  the  eenitive 

it  IVom  top  to  bottom  and  to  torment  his  plural.    Most  MSS.  have  '  Bardonicns '  or 

eyes  with  forced  tears  (crocodile*s  tears).  '  sardonichus,'  or  with  a  '  y.'    But  that 

'  Dednccre '  has  no  meaning  here.    Hein-  form  is  not  found  elsewhere.    P.  has  <  sar- 

rich  considers  v.  134  feeble,  and  that  it  donichum,'  and  one  Paris  MS.  of  the  9th 

had  better  perhaps  be  away.  I  think  he  ia  centnry.     As  to  '  loculi '  see  above,  zi.  88, 

wrong.  n.      A^  to  <  delicias '  see  vi.  47 :    "  de- 

185.  Sed  n  cuncta  videM]    '  Sed '  goes  licias  hominis."    It  is  an  ironical  exckma- 

back  to  V.  129,  after  what  Heinrich  calls  tion.   "  Perhaps  however  «itf^.  means  rather 

a  Juvenal-like  digression.    'Sed'i8  com-  presnmption"  (Mayor).     How  wpnld  he 

monly  nsed  after  dig^ressions.    See  note  on  translate  it  ?    ['  Teno  delicias '  Pf .   Jahn 

Hor.  S.  i.  1.  27  :  "  Sed  tamen  amoto  quae-  and  Ribbeck  accordingly  have  '  ten  o  deU- 

ramus  seria  ludo  *'  (S.  xv.  38,  n.).    As  to  cias.'] 

'  cnncta  fora '  see  S.  ii.  52,  n.  141.  Qui  tu  galUncie  filiuM  albae,']  The* 

136.  Si  deciet  lectis]  This  is  a  difficult  eggs  of  a  white  hen,  it  appears,  were  held  in 

aentencc.     '  Decies '  seems  to  be  pnt  for  mgher  estimation  than  others.    ColumeUa 

any  large  number  of  times,  and  '  diversa  says  white  hens  do  not  lay  often.    The  bird 

parte '  indifferent  partsof  the  town.    The  mnst  have  been  more  or  less  rare,  or  the 

weaning  theu  woufd  be,  "  \i  it  often  hap-  distinction  would  not  have  arisen.    Not 

pens,  not  here  or  there  but  in  various  places  mnch  more  to   the  purpose  can  be  said 

(in  aU  the  fora),  that  debtors  when  their  about  it.    '  Qui '  is  '  how.'     Most  MSS., 

acknowledgmentsarereadoverto  them  say  foUowed  by  Jahn,  Hermann,   [and   Bib- 

their  bonds  are  void,  and  the  tables  they  beck,]  have  *  quia,'  which  reqnires  the  (?) 

are  written  upon  are  worthless,  though  their  after  '  ponendum '  to  be  removed.     Hein- 

own  writing  and  their  own  choicest  seal  rich  proposes  '  quid.' 

X 
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Hem  pateris  modicam  et  medioeri  bile  ferendam, 
Si  flecta^  oculos  majora  ad  crimina.     Confer 
Conductum  latronem^  incendia  sulfure  coepta  145 

Atque  dolo/primos  quum  janua  coUigit  ignes  :) 
Confer  et  hos  veteris  qui  toUunt  grandm  templi' 
Pocula  adorandae  robiginis  et  populorum 
Dona  vel  antiquo  positas  a  rege  coronas. 
Haec  ibi  si  non  sunt^  minor  exstat  saerilegus  qui  150 

Radat  inaurati  femur  Herculis  et  faciem  ipsam 
Neptuni,  qui  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat. 
An  dubitet  solitus  totum  conflare  Tonantem  ? 
"      Confer  et  artifices  mercatoremque  veneni 

Et  deducendum  corio  bovis  in  mare^  cum  quo  155 


146.  tuffkre  eoepia  Aique  dolo,']  '  Snl-  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Orater'8 

fare  atque  dolo '  is  one  subject,   '  salAire  coUection,  qaoted  by  Forcellini. 
doloso '   or   '  cam    dolo    posito/   salphar        153.  An  dubitet  soUtus]  I  can  make  no 

stealthily  laid,  matcbes   perhaps  like  oar  sense  oat  of  this  liue  as  it  stands.   Ue  sajs 

own.  compare  with  your  man  those  who  carry  off 

146.  quwmjanua  colUgit  ignet :]  These  g^reat  venerable  cups  from  temples.  If  Uiese 

incendiary  acts  seem  to  have  been  not  un-  are  not  to  be  found,  then  comes  a  thief  in  a 

common.      Accidental  or  malicioas  fires  lower  way,  to  scrape  the  gilding  from  the 

were  so  frequent  that  they  are  counted  stataes.   Would  he  hesitate»  seeing  it  is  his 

among  the  vexations  of  the  city  from  which  wont  to  melt  down  an  entire  Jove  ?    There 

the  man  in  Sat.  iii.  chose  to  retire  (v.  7)>  is  no  sense  in  this  that  I  can  see.     So  H. 

and  he  who  has  trusted  a  secret  to  a  friend  Valesius  thought»  and  proposed  to  cliange 

is  said  to  be  ready  to  set  flre  to  his  house,  *  solitus '  to  *  stolidus/  which   would  not 

"  candelam  apponere  valvis  "  (ix.  98),  a  sort  mend  matters,  nor  would '  solas/  the  read- 

of  revenge  tnat  would  not  occar  to  our  ing  of  two  MSS.    He  speaks  of  the  men 

minds  now.   Qrangaeus  says  Nero's  mad  who  steal  cup,  then  of  him  who  scrapes 

freak  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  is  referred  statues,  and  then  says  of  course  he  woald 

to  here,  and  that  Nero  is  the  actor  in  the  scrape  them  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 

cases  of  sacril^  that  fbllow,  which  I  sup-  meltingdown  statues.  Gifford  puts  it  down 

pose  Mr.  Mayor  means  too  when  he  refers  as  **  another  striking  specimen  of  Javcnal'8 

to  xii.  129,  and  says  "  Offerings  were  made  negligence  or  want  of  taste,"  iaalts  few  are 

to  the  PyUiian  ApoIIo  by  Mid^s  (Herod.  i.  less  guilty  of  than  this  author.     '  Solitas ' 

84),  Gyges  (ib.),  Croesus  (id.  i.  50,  sq.),  must  be  wrong,  I  think. 
&c."  Nero  plundered  the  temple  at  Delphi,        154.  mercatoremque  venenf]    '  Mercato- 

and  it  is  possible  Juvenal  had  him  in  mind,  rem '  is  equivalent  to  '  emptorem '  here. 

but  I  doubt  it.      The  first  syllable  in  '  ro«  See  note  on  S.  xii.  47 :  "  callidus  emptor 

bigo '  (as  the  best  MSS.  here  and  elsewhere  Olynthi."    The  Scholiast  says  it  is  doubt- 

I  believe  have  it,  not  '  rubigo ')  is  long.  Ail  whether  the  seller  or  buyer  is  meant. 

The  examples  produeed  from  good  poets  to  But  the  makers  (artifices)  are  ooupled  with 

show  that  it  is  common  are  not  oorrect  the  buyers.    The  crime  alluded  to  in  the 

(see  Forcellini).  next  line  is  '  parricidium '  (S.  viii.  213,  n.). 

160.  minor  exetat  eacrilegu»  qui  Badaf]  Thoogh  '  parricidium '  included  the  murder 

'Therestartsupa  petty  thief  to  scrape  the  of  relations  to  some  distance  in  point  of 

thigh  of  a  gilt  Hercules.'    This  is  the  sub-  consanguinity,.  this  punishment  only  ap- 

junctive  of  the  purpose  (see  Key'8  L.  G.  plied  to  the  murderers  of  fatherormother, 

§  1179).  grandfather  or  grandmother  (see  Long^s 

lb2.braeteolamdeCastoreducai.]  *And  article  Comelia  Lex  de  Sicariis  et  Vene- 

strip  off  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  from  Castor^s  ficis,  Dict.  Ant.).    <  Fatis '  is  thc  ablative 

statue.'    There  was  a  collegium  of  <  brac-  of  quality. 
tearii,'  gold-beaters  and  gilders,  at  one  time. 
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Clauditur  adversis  innoxia  simia  fatis. 

Haec  quota  pars  scelerum  quae  eustos  Gbllieus  Urbis 

Usque  a  Lucifero  donec  lux  occidat  audit  ? 

Humani  generis  mores  tibi  nosse  volenti 

Sufficit  una  domus.     Paucos  consume  dies,  et  l6o 

Dicere  te  miserum  postquam  illinc  veneris  aude. 

Quis  tumidum  gnttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ?  aut  quis 

In  Meroe  cr^so  majorem  infante  mamillam  ? 

Caerula  quis  stupuit  Gtermani  lumina^  flavam 

Caesariem  et  madido  torquentem  comua  cirro  ?  165 

Nempe  quod  haec  illis  natura  est  omnibus  una. 

Ad  subitas  Thracum  volucres  nubemque  sonoram 

Pjgmaeus  parvis  currit  bellator  in  armis ; 

Mox  impar  hosti  raptusque  per  aera  curvis 


157.  cuHoi  Oattictu  Urbis]     Rutilios        166.  Nempe  quod  haee  ilUs]  Heinrich 

Chilliciis  was  Praefectus  Urbi  in  ihe  reign  rejects  thiB  verse.    I  think  it  necesuuy  to 

of  Domitian.     Kespecting  that  office  see  the  argament.      'Nempe  qnod'  assnmes 

note  on  S.  iv.  77.    Statius  wrote  a  poem  that  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions 

in  honour  of  him   ^Silv.  i.  4).    Juvenal  is  *Nemo,'  and  his  meanmg  is  that  as 

says  in  his  house  his  friend  might  hear  some  one  feature  mns  throngh  each  of 

such  a  catalogue  of  crimes  as  would  teach  these  different  peoples,  and  therefore  no- 

him  a  little  more  of  human  nature  than  he  body  is  astonished  when  he  sees  it  among 

was  yet  acquainted  with.    After  spending  them,  so  it  is  at  Bome  where  TiUainous 

a  few  days  there  ('  ibi '  may  be  inferred  characters  abound,  and  nobody  is  snrprised 

from  '  illinc ')  he  wonld  hardly  ventnre  to  to  find  them ;  any  more  than  among  the 

call  himself  a  miserable  man.   As  to '  quota  pigmies  any  body  langhs  at  the  ridiculons 

pars'  see  S.  iii.  61,  n. :   "quota  portio  fights  between  thoee  little  people  and  the 

faecis  Achaei  ?"    The  name  of  I>omitian's  cranes.    The  point  of  the  illustration  is  in 

Gallicus  is  used  for  the  Praefectus  Urbi  of  the  last  line,  tho  size  of  the  people.    They 

the  day,  whoerer  he  was,  if  the  date  appa-  are  all  one  height,  and  so  they  are  not  re- 

rently  pointed  out  by  v.  17  be  the  tme  one.  markable.   It  is  a  curious  thought.    Some- 

162.  Qkw  tumidum  ffuHur]    This  is  the  thing  that  does  not  appear  may  have  sug- 

disease  known  as  goitre»  or  by  medical  men  gested  it. 

as  bronchocele.    There  is  an  article  on  the        167.   Ad   9uhit<u   Threumm   volucret] 

Bubjectunder  the  lattername  in  thePenny  These  are  the  cranes  of  which  Thfeiciae» 

Cydopaedia.  Thesnfferer8werecalled<g^t-  Strymoniae,  are  perpetual  epithets.    The 

turosi.'    As  to  the  swelled  breast  in  Meroe  pigmies  haye  be^  referred  to  before  (vi. 

nothing  is  known.    The  country  is  men-  WS).    Their  home  the  fable  leayes  unoer- 

tioned  in  vi.  528.    Some  oommentators  tain.     The  cranes'  crooked  talons  have 

suppose  Juvenal  speaks  from  observation.  scandalized  lome  commentators.     I  dare 

As  to  his  snpposed  residence  in  Egypt  see  say  Juvenal  believed  they  had  talons.    It 

Introduction.     Tadtns  says  of  the  Ckr-  answered  his  purpose  at  any  rate  to  repre- 

mans,   "habitus   corporum  quanquam  in  sent  them  so,  and  he  thought  nothing 

tanto  hominnm  numero  idem   omnibus;  more  abont  it.    In  the  East  the  sudden 

tmces  et  caemlei  oculi,  ratilae  comae,  mag-  appearance  of  clonds  of  birds,  no  one  can 

na  corpora  et  tantum  ad  impetum  valida  "  tell  where  fmnk,  when  any  prey  is  to  be  eot» 

(Germ.  c  4,  where  Lipsius  has  a  long  is  very  surprising.    This  is  ezpressed  in 

note  on  hair).    Horace  speaks  of  "  fera  *  subitas.'    The  cry  of  the  crane  is  such 

caemlea  Germania  pube "  (Epod.  xvi.  7).  that  the  fiock  may  be  heard  very  high 

Rnperti  has  given  a  large  supply  of  refer-  np  in  the  air  after  it  has  passed  out  of 

ences.    '  Germanum '  must  be  supplied  for  sight. 
'  torquentem.' 

X  2 
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Unguibus  a  saeva  fertur  grue.    Si  videas  hoc  170 

Gentibus  in  nostris^  risu  quatiare :  sed  illic^ 
Quanquam  eadem  assidue  spectentur  proelia^  ridet 
Nemo^  ubi  tota  cohors  pede  non  est  altior  uno. 
'^  Nullane  perjuri  capitis  fraudisque  nefandae 
Poena  erit?''     Abreptum  crede  hunc  graviore  catena    175 
Protinus  et  nostro  (quid  plus  Tclit  ira?)  necari 
Arbitrio;  manet  illa  tamen  jactura^  nec  unquam 
Depositum  tibi  sospes  erit,  sed  corpore  truncd 
Invidiosa  dabit  minimus  solatia  sanguis.  ^// 

"At  vindicta  bonum  vita  jucundius  ipsa.''  180 

Nempe  hoc  indocti^  quorum  praecordia  nullis 
Interdum  aut  levibus  videas  flagrantia  causis. 
Quantulacunque  adeo  est  occasio^  sufiicit  irae. 
Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem  nec  mite  Thaletis 

171.  Oentibus  in  notiris,']  See  Tiii.  289,  teaching  than  the  excitement  of  a  passioD- 
B.  ate  viDdictiveness.     Juvcnal   writes  as  a 

172,  Qnanquameademtu^idus^^ThovLgh  philosopher  and  quotes  philosophera  to 
they  watch  the  fights  intently  no  one  support  him.  See  Introduction,  andnote 
laughs.'      So   Heinrich    takes    *  assidue.'  on  Uor.  Epp.  i.  6. 1 : 

^W^iS^^h^XS^ri"^^^^^^^^  ''Niladmin.riprope^estu^Nun.id^ 

wldier  in  it.    •  Uhi '  U  •  biikuw  th^/  Solaque  quae  possit  fiicere  et  servare  bea- 

17S.  Abrepium  erede  huncl   Thig  is  the  '^*™* 

nnawer.    "Snppoae  he  iscamedoffto  pri-  188.  Quantulaeunque  adeo']     Heinrich 

flon  with  a  heavy  chain  on  him  and  put  to  charges  this  verse  on  the  moDKs.     1  have 

death  in  any  way  we  may  choose  (and  spite  already  remarked  on  his  over-acuteness ;  I 

itself  can  wish  K>r  nothing  more),  what  do  think   he  shows  it  here  again.    'Adeo' 

you  gain  by  that  ?  "  strengthens  *  quantukcunque.' 

178.  sedeorporetrunco']  "  But  all  youTl  184.  ChrffMippuM  non  dicet  idem]   Chry- 

get  will  be  the  odious  consohition  of  a  very  uppus  snoceedcil  Cleanthes  the  sncceflsor  of 

littie^  blood  shed  from  a  headless  corpse.''  Zeno,  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school. 

This  is  the  meaning.    < At '  in  the  next  line  Juvenal  says  above  he  had  never  read  the 

is  the  common  introduction  to  an  objection  Stoics*    works,    ahd    he    probably    takes 

or  reply.    '*  But  you  will  allow  revenge  to  Chrysippus'  name  at  random.    The  legends 

be  a  blessing  pleasanter  than  life  itself."  of  Thales  were  all  more  or  less  fabulous, 

181.  Nempe  hoc  indocti,']  After  <hoc'  and  his  person   being  uncertain  his  cha- 

'  arbitrantur '  or  *  dicunt '  is  readily  sup-  racter  is  still  more  so.    He  is  represented 

plied.    This  ellipse  is  common,  as  ror  in-  as  having  been  very  active  in  political  life 

stance   Cioero    (de  Am.  c.  4)    speaks  of  and  to  have  directed  his  people,  the  Mile- 

Socrates  as  one  "qui  non  tum  hoc  tum  sians,  in  their  wars.    As  to  the  fbrm   ot 

illud,  ut  in  plerisque,  sed  idcm  semper,  words  see  note  on  S.  iv.  39.    Socrates  haa 

Animos  hommum  esse  divinos."    He  says,  been  mentioned  in  this  way  in  S.  vii.  206. 

no  doubt  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  igno-  There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  his 

rant,  for  they  are  ready  to  blaze  np  for  accuser,Iike  Judas,wanted  todestroy  him- 

little  or  no  cause.    By  '  indocti '  the  Ro-  self,  and  that  Socrates  refnsed  him  a  shai« 

man  writers  commonly  meant  those  who  of  his  poison,  as  the  Scholiast  says.     Ju- 

had  not  beoome  aoquainted  with  the  doc-  venal  says  he  would  not  have  given  Iiim  a 

trines  of  the  philosophers.    Equability  of  shaie  if  he  had  wanted  it,  as  Schnrzfleisch 

temper  was  a  ftindamental  doctrine  in  the  observes.    Horace  calls  him '  Anyti  reum.' 

teaching   of  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  Three  persons  got  upthe  caseagainsthim: 

nothmg  oonld  be  more  opposed  to  that  the  other  two  were  Meletus  and  Lycon. 
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•  Ingeniam  dulcique  senex  vieinus  Hymetto^  185 

Qui  partem  acceptae  saeva  inter  vincla  cicntae  n 

Accusatori  nollet  dare.     Plurima  felix  ^ 

Paullatim  vitia  atque  errores  exuit  omnes, 
Prima  docet  rectum  Sapientia ;  quippe  minuti 
Semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  exiguique  Toluptas  190 

Ultio;  continuo  sic  collige,  quod  vindicta 
Nemo  magis  gaudet  quam  femina.     Cur  tamen  hos  tu 
Evasisse  putes  quos  diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitos  et  surdo  verbere  caedit, 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum?  195 

Poena  autem  vehemens  ac  multo  saevior  illis, 
Quas  et  Caedicius  gravis  invenit  aut  Bhadamanthus, 
Nocte  dieque  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem. 
Spartano  cuidam  respondit  Pythia  vates, 

HymefctnB,  greater  and  lcsser,  18  the  range  belongs   to  'flagellnm.'     Who  Caedicins 

that  bounds  the  phiin  of  Athena  on  the  was  it  ii  impossiblo  to  say.    The  SchoUast 

S.B.    The  honey  for  which  it  wasfamoos  tells  us  he  was  a  courtier  and  most  cmel 

got  it  the  epithet '  dulcis.'  satellite  of  Nero. 

185.  dulcique  senex  vieimts  H^melto,']        199.  Spartano  etUdam  reepondif]  This 

Aceording  to  Bentley^s  rule  notioed  aboye  story  is  put  bj  Herodotus  (ji,  86)  into  the 

on  V.  44,  *  que '  shoidd  be  '  ve.'    But  the  moutb  of  Leotychides  the  Spartan  in  an 

MSS.  are  unanimous.  address  to  the  Athenians.    He  wams  them 

187.  Plurima  felix]  He  says,  "Philo-  against  breaking  their  faith  by  relating 

sophy  is  the  means  of  happiness,  and  by  thefate  of  one  Glancus  wfao  bore  the  high- 

degrees  divests  ns  of  the  greater  part  of  est  reputation  for  honesty  in  all  Sparta. 

uatural  defects  and  all  our  faults  of  judg-  A  man  of  Miletus  came  to  him  and  said, 

ment ;  'twas  she  first  taught  ns  right  from  that  in  consequence  of  his  reputation  ibr 

wrong,  for  oertiunly  it's  onlv  dwl^ed,  in-  just  dealing  he  wished  to  deposit  half  his 

firm,  and  little  minds  that  love  revenge ;  fortnne  with  him.    Glaucus  accepted  the 

which  you  may  gather  straight  from  this,  deposit  and  promised  to  restore  tbe  money 

that  no  one  likes  it  better  than  a  woman."  to  any  one  who  shonld  prodnce  certain 

*  Minutus '  is  a  participle,  and  had  better  tokens  and  cUim  it.    This  the  man^s  sona 

here  be   rendered  as  such.     *  Vitia '  ara  aflerwards  did,  but  Glancus  profiBssed  to 

faults  of  nature  some  of  which  cannot  be  have  forgotten  all  about  the  matter  and 

cradicated.    '  Errores '  correspond  to  *  cul-  reqmred  four  months  to  rcfresh  bis  me- 

pas/  and  ara  faults  of  practice.    See  Ho-  mory;  this  time  he  employed  inoonsulting 

race,  S.  ii.  6. 7 :  "  Nec  sum  factums  vitio  the    oracle  at   Delphi  as  to  whether  ho 

culpave   minorem."     As    to    *  Sapientia '  might  not  keep  the  money  and  swear  be 

see  V.  20,  n.    There  is  no  necessity  fbr  a  had  never  reodved  it.    The  answer  of  the 

conjunction  before  'prima.'  orade  was  conveyed  tn  seven  hexameters 

192.  Cur  tamen]   These  lines  aro  very  denouucing  dreadful  punishment  on  the 

vigorous.     He  says,   "  But   snppose  yon  breaker  of  oaths ;   and  Glaucus  begging 

must  have  revenge,  why  should  you  think  pardon  of  the  god  paid  the  money.    The 

they  escape  whom  conscience  keeps  in  fear  priestess  did  not  let  him  go  without  a 

and  always  under   the   noiseless   huh  ?"  wholesome  waming,  saying,  t^  vfi/ni^Kau 

(See  xiv.  306.)     He  here  begins  to  illus-  roO  0coD  kolX  rh  voiri<rai  terov  96paff0a^  he 

trate  what  he  said  in  the  first  four  lines.  who  tempts  God  is  as  bad  as  he  who  does 

As  to  '  tortor '  and  '  flagellum '  see  vi.  474,  the  wickedness  which  it  is  in  bis  mind  to 

n.    On  '  snrdo '  see  S.  viL  71.     Heinrich  do.    Leotychides  winds  up  bis  story  by 

takes    *  occultum '    with    '  caedit.'      But  saying  that  GUucus  had  not  one  descend- 

'  furdo '  expresses  enongh,  and  'oocultum '  ant  left,  but  his  wbole  house  was  extinct, 
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Haud  impunitum  quondam  fore^  quod  dubitaret  200  * 

Depositum  retinere  et  fraudem  jure  tueri 

Jurando  :  quaerebat  enim  quae  numinis  esset 

Mens^  et  an  hoc  illi  facinus  suaderet  Apollo. 

Reddidit  ergo  metu  non  moribus ;  et  tamen  omnem 

Vocem  adyti  dignam  templo  veramque  probavit  203 

Exstinctus  tota  pariter  eum  prole  domgque 

£t  quamvis  longa  deductis  gente  propinquis. 

Has  patitur  poenas  peccandi  sola  voluntas. 

Nam  scelus  intra  se  tacitum  qui  cog^tat  ullum 

Facti  crimen  habet.     Cedo  si  conata  peregit?  210 

Perpetua  anxietas  nec  mensae  tempore  cessat^ 

Faucibus  ut  morbo  siocis^  interque  molares 

Difficili  crescente  cibo  :  sed  vina  misellus 

and  hii  moral  is  ofhw  dyaOibr  fiiiB^  8tayo/«r-  sbows  it  by  some  act,  tbe  law  properly 

Bai  W9p\  vapcucaraBiiicris  iWo  y§  Ij  dwaiTt^y-  looked  to  wbat  the  man  did  as  tbe  evidenoe 

r»y  dwo9i96yat.  Tbii  nairative  JuTenal  bas  of  wbat  be  intended  to  do;  and  accordinglj 

made  good  use  of,  I  tbink;  bnt  Mr.  BUikes-  if  be  fhiled  to  do  wbat  bis  act  sbowed  that 

ley  says  it  is  not  very  aptly  introduced,  and  be  intended  to  do,  be  was  punisbed  just  as 

Buprarti  says  the  same.    Juvenal  advises  if  be  had  accomplisbed  his  purpoee.     See 

his  friend  to  leave  tbe  man  to  tbe  punisb-  Cicero  pro  Milone,  c.  7 ;  Dig.  48.  8.  1.  §  3, 

ment  of  tbe  gods  and  bis  own  conscience,  and  48.  8. 14.] 

and  he  produces  a    well-known  stoiy  to  210.  Cedo  n  eonata  peregit  ?]  *'  Come 

show  tbat  sucb  crimee  do  not  go  unpun-  tell  me  wbat  if  be  bas  accompUsbed  hia 

isbed.    Tbis  is  to  tbe  pnrpose,  and  tbe  purpose?"      He    means   Calvinus'    man. 

connexion  is  maintained  so  as  to  be  quite  '  Cedo '  is  used  in  S.  vL  504  in  tbis  way 

inteliigible.  (see  note).    The  man's    condition  under 

200.   o«(n2    dubitarei  DeposUum  reti-  tbe  effectsofabadconscience  ispoweriully 

nere']  We  should  say  *  dubitavit  reddere/  imagined :    anxiety  baunts  him   at  meid 

be  besitated  about  restoring.     But  he  also  times,  bis  moat  seems  tougb  and  sticks  to 

hesitated  about  keqping  the  money,  and  his  fevered  jaws  and  appears  to  sweU  as 

that  was  bis  offence.    [In  v.  208  Bibbeck  he  tries  to  bite  it ;  tbe  finest  wine  is  aour 

has  *saeva'  for   'sola.'    'Saeva'  is    tbe  to  bis  taste ;  and  if  you  offer  bim  still  bet- 

readingofP.  and  some  other  MSS.]  ter,  bis  brow  nevertbeless  is  contracted 

209.  Nam  soelut  iiUra  te  tadtum']  Qif-  with  inward  pain.     If  be  goes  to  sleep  for 

ford  is  persnaded  Juvenal  could  not  have  a  moment,  be  beg^ns  to  dream  of  tbe  altars 

got  tbis  sentiment  witbout  the  ligbt  of  by  whicb  he  has  peijured  bimself,  and  the 

Christianity,    in    the  moral   teacbing  of  image  of  tbe  man  be  bas  wronged  comes 

wbich  no  doubt  it  is  a  fbndamental  rule.  up  pretematurally  Uirge  to  fHgbten  and 

But  tbe  ethics  of  Christianity  are  no  new  make  him  confess  bis  guilt.    He  trembles 

invention.    Tbey  do  but  enforce  the  teacb-  at  every  flasb  of  ligbtning  and  tbe   first 

ing  of  consoience,  wbicb  has  only  to  be  faint  sound  of  tbunder,   and  tbinks  the 

free  and  it  will  tell  a  man,  witbout  fbrtber  storm  is  sent  in  wratb  to  judge  him.     If  it 

revelation,  tbat  evil  desires  are  sin,  espe-  passes  be  tbinks  the  calm  is  a  momentary 

dally  in  tbe  case  that  Juvenal  supposes,  lull  to  be  succeeded  by  a  worse  tempest ; 

wbere  cowardice  not  principle  (moribus,  v.  every  sickness  takes  tbe  fbrm  of  a  message 

204)  prevents  tbe  acoomplisnment  of  tbem.  of  anger  from  heaven :  he  dare  not  even 

(See  Introduction.)  sacrifice  when  he  is  ill,  for  bow  can  he  ez- 

[The  Boman  Uiw  adopted  the  principle  pect  to  be  accepted  ? 

of  punishing  forthe  intention  to  oommit  a  213.  IHffieUi  eretcente  cibo :]  Tbis  ez- 

crime,  just  the  same  as  if  tbe  crime  were  presses  a  common  feoling  whicn  I  have 

oommitted.    But  as   a   man's  intention  never  seen  expressed  in  modem  books,  the 

(voluntas)  eannot  be  disoovered  unless  he  jaws  weary  with  weakness  and  want  of  ap- 
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Exspuit ;  Albani  veteris  pretiosa  seneetus 

Displieet;  ostendas  melius^  densissima  niga  215 

Cogitur  in  frontem  velut  acri  ducta  Falemo. 

Nocte  brevem  si  forte  indulsit  cura  soporem 

Et  toto  versata  toro  jam  membra  quiescunt^ 

Continuo  templum  et  violati  numinis  aras 

Et^  quod  praecipuis  mentem  sudoribus  urget^  320 

Te  videt  in  somnis ;  tua  sacra  et  major  imago 

Humana  turbat  pavidum  cogitque  fateri. 

Hi  sunt  qui  trepidant  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallent^ 

Quum  tonat^  exanimes  primo  quoque  murmure  caeli ; 

Non  quasi  fortuitus  nec  ventorum  rabie  sed  225 

Iratus  cadat  in  terras  et  judicet  ignis. 

Hla  nihil  nocuit^  cura  graviore  timetur 

petite  tnring  vunly  to  grind  the  meat  that  " quis  pner  ocins 

inocks  them.    Sick  penons  and  those  in  Kestingniet  ludentis  Falemi 

grief  know  what  this  means.    Ovid  makes  Pocnla  praeterennte  lympha  ?" 

Paris  descrihe  his  jealousy  so  (Heroid.  xvi.        oi  o    •  i  ^  -i  <  t      >  • 

ooc  „\  *  </       \  218,  jatnmembra  qutescunt,!  <Jam'is 

^^^*^)'  'atlength.' 

**  Lumina  demitto  cnm  te  tenet  arctius  220.  meniem  sudorihue  urget,"]  This  is 

ille ;  a  strong  and  expressive  word  for  *  terrori- 

Crescit  et  invito  lentus  in  ore  cibus."  bus/  bnt  not  so  used  elsewhere  I  believe. 

*  Sacra '  is  exphiined  by  '  major  humana.' 

—  ted  vina  mieellus]  *  Sed '  means  'not  The  old  poets  would  render  it  "  thy  reli- 

only  so,  but  even  hls  wine  the  poor  wretch  gious  ghost."    '  Imago  *  is  the  unsubstan- 

cannot  swallow.'    See  S.  xiv.  117.    Hein-  tial  body  («««Xoy)  of  the  dead.     See  Uor. 

rich  says  it  means  «sed  tamen/  but  yet  c.  i.  24. 15,  n.   Here  it  isused  for  a  super- 

though  his  jaws  are  dry  he  cannot  swallow  natural  vision  of  the  living. 

his  wine.    *  Setina'  for  *  sed  vina*  has  been  225.  Non  quanforiuituM]  *  Fortuitus  *  is 

invented  by  "  Cl.  Herel "  as  Rnperti  calls  pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  syUables. 

him,  approving  his    coi^jectnre    but  not  Horace  makes  the  *  i '  long  in  «  Nec  fortui. 

adopting  it.    Jahn,  Hermann,  [and  Rib-  tum  spemere  caespitem  "  (C.  ii.  15.  17). 

beck]  are  bolder,  and  do  so  against  all  the  Forcellini  however  thinks  it  is  common. 

MSS.  and  the  Scholiast.     [Jahn  and  Rib-  The  anthorities  except  these  two  places 

beck  put  a  hirge  stop  after  •  cessat,*  and  a  ure    inferior    writers.    The  ancients  be- 

comma  after  'cibo^'  and  thus  spoil  the  Ueved  that  thunderbolts,  lightning,  and 

pQssage.")   Ruperti  says  'sedMs  'h.  1.  inejj-  meteors  cither  came  from  the  stars  with 

tum.'    I  think  not.    The  Alban  wine  is  messages  to  mankind  or  arose  from  acci- 

mentioned  in  S.  v.  83.     Falemian  wine  dental  physical  canses,  which   Pliny  de- 

was  strong  and  required  keeping.    Horaoe  gcribes  (H.  N.  ii.  43).    These  hitter  they 

thereforo  makes  the  epicure  say  called   'brata  fiibnina'  or  'fortuita,*  the 

« Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerao,  ^^^^"  ,  *  fatidica.'     '  Judicet '  means   ;  it 

Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  ve-  ?^TJ^  i""^^.  «^?^  P«n«\men.'    [Rib- 

Q*g        ^  beck  has  *  vmdicet  ignis.'    Sce  Servms  ad 

NU  nisi  lene  decet."  ^«":  >7-  ^09 ;  vi.  179.    H.  Valesius,  quoted 

(S.  ii.  4.  24,  n.)      ^y  i;^°' '"»^**^    ?^^»B^><^^-  3,^  ,  ^ 
^  '  227.1//aji»At/fioc«a/,]<Suppo8ethathas 

Ho  says  dsewhere  (C.  i.  27. 9) :  done  him  no  harm  he  is  all  the  more 

"  Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere  »J»»io°«'  waiting  for  the  next  stoma.  as  if 

Pkrtem  Falemir  ^'^"  ""^X  ^^^P^^f  **^  ^*1"  '^^''^  ]^^' 

Those  who  have  witnessed  a  tropical  storm 

and  again  (C.  ii.  11. 18)  :  know,  without  the  help  of  a  guilty  cour 
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Proxima  tempestas^  velut  hoc  dilata  sereno. 

Praeterea  lateris  vigili  eum  febre  dolorem 

Si  coepere  pati^  missum  ad  sua  eorpora  morbum  230 

Infesto  credunt  a  numine ;  saxa  deorum 

Haec  et  tela  putant.    Pecudem  spondere  sacello 

Balantem  et  Laribus  cristam  promittere  galli 

Non  audent;  quid  enim  sperare  nocentibus  aegris 

Concessum  ?  vel  quae  non  dignior  hostia  vita  ?  235 

Mobilis  et  varia  est  ferme  natura  malorum : 

Quum  scelus  admittunt  superest  constantia ;  quid  fas 

Atque  nefas  tandem  incipiunt  sentire  peractis 

Criminibus.     Tamen  ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

Bamnatos,  fixa  et  mutari  nescia :  nam  quis  240 

Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 

Ejectum  semel  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  ? 

Quisnam  hominum  cst  quem  tu  contentum  videris  uno 

Flagitio  ?     Dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 

science,  the  ominoos  cbaracter  of  ihe  fiist  "  Natnram  expellas  fnrca,    tamen    nsqne 

Inll.  recnrret "  (Epp.  i.  10.  24).     The  Jewish 

230.  mistum  ud  aua  corpora  morhum']  proverbs,  "Ag  adogretnmethtohis  vomit, 

See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  8. 1 :  so  a  fool  retumeth  to  his  foUy,"  and  **  the 

tt  rni-  -I  ; :-.  4.-i.i  ^\ 4.*  ■O'"^  that  waa  washed  haa  i^tnmed  to  its 

mia  81  jnng  tibl  pejcrati  waUowing  in  the  mire,"  wUl  occnr  to  every 

&»?Src^'fi ^""i  ''^**'^"*  one.     «fL  nefasqne'  are  oflen  joined,  Z 

i>ente  81  niirro  neres  vel  nno  .     Tr       t^    j  ^^o»     «tt            -_ 

Tnroior  nnirni  *°            Epod.  v.  87 :  "  Venena  magnnm 

Crederem  '*      ^^  '  ^***  nefasque  non  valent,"  &c. 

240.  muiari  netda:']  See  S.  xiv.  231,  n. 

233.  Laribut  eristam  pnomiitere  ffalli]  2i2.  attriia  de  fronte]    This  is  Uke 

Seo  note  on  xii.  96,  and  as  to  *  saceUo'  see  «fVons  durior '  in  S.  viii.  189.     <  Dabit  in 

S.  X.  354,  n.     With  '  nocentibns  aegris '  laqneum  vestigia '  is  he  wiU  pnt  his  foot 

compare  v.   124.    It  means  'the  sidc  if  in  his  own  snare,  he  wiU  be  caught  in 

they  be  g^Uty.'  his  g^ilt  some  dav  and  snffer  for  it,  he 

235.  vel  quae  %o%  dignior  ho»tia  tdta  ?]  wiU  be  strangled  m  prison  and  dragsed 
This  ifl  most  severe  of  aU.  The  life  of  out  with  a  hook  as  criminals  were  (see 
any  animal  that  conld  be  offered  in  sacri-  S.  x.  66,  n.,  **  S^anns  ducitur  unco ;"  and 
ilce  waB  worth  more  than  his.  The  theory  Cic.  pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  5,  "  a  verberibus,  ab 
of  sacrifice  rests  upon  the  innocence  of  the  nnco,  a  cracis  denique  terrorc,"  Long^s 
▼ictim,  and  mischievons  animals  wonld  not  noto),  or  banished  to  Seriphoe  or  some  of 
be  accepted.  those  places.    See  note  on  S.  i.  73 :  "  Audo 

236.  Mobilia  et  varia  eet]  He  says  by  aliqnid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  caroere  dignnm.'* 
way  of  consoUng  his  friend  that  the  man  Ruperti  says  'uncum '  is  a  hook  or  ring  in 
wbo  has  cheated  him  is  snre  to  come  to  the  prison  waU  to  which  the  man's  chain 
pnnishment;  for  snch  is  generally  (ferme)  was  attached.  'Exsnlibns  magnis'  does 
thenatureofthewickedthattheyfluctnate  not  mean  that  they  were  great  in  any 
between  sin  and  remorse :  while  their  crime  thing  but  wickedness.  '  Nominis '  means 
is  doing  they  are  firm  enough ;  bnt  when  the  man,  a  common  use  of  iirofia,  but  not 
it  is  done  they  find  ont  when  it  is  too  late  of  'nomen.'  Tiresias  the  prophet  of  Thebea 
<tandem)  the  difference  between  right  and  was  blind.-  His  story  is  told  by  Ovid  in 
wrong ;  but  then  again  they  go  back  to  the  3rd  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  816>- 
the  practioea  oonscience  had  condemned,  838. 

1»  Horaoe  says  in  a  different  oonnexion. 
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Perfidus,  et  nigri  patietur  carceris  uncum,  245 

Aut  maris  Aegaei  rupem  scopulosque  frequentes 

Exsulibus  magnis.     Poena  gaudebis  amara 

Nominis  invisi,  tandemque  fatebere  laetus 

Nec  surdum  nec  Tiresiam  quenquam  esse  deorum. 


SATIRA    XIV. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thib  satiro  contains  somc  golden  roles  and  is  tliroughout  written  in  Juvenal^s  bcst 
style.  It^exposes  one  of  the  radical  causes  of  the  prevailing  immorality,  which  was  tho 
contagious  example  and  bad  teaching  of  parents,  acting  from  their  earliest  years  upon 
their  children.  In  a  vicious  home  nothing  but  vice  can  be  leamt :  the  sin  of  the  father 
is  visited  upon  the  son  because  the  son  contracts  and  exaggerates  the  father^s  vic^ :  the 
gamester  begets  gamesters ;  the  licentious  beget  profligates ;  the  spendthriffc  is  the 
father  of  spendthrifts  and  the  miser  of  misers ;  partly  from  the  force  of  infection  and 
partly  because  teachingcannot  as  a  general  rule  rise  above  practice,  and  he  who  parades 
his  faults  before  his  child  cannot  even  reprove  that  child  if  he  adopts  them.  There  is 
nota  more  prcgnant  sentence  in  any  anthor  than  that,  "Maxima  debetur  pueris 
revcrentia."  It  is  a  truth  which  the  better  instincts  of  mankind  at  once  acknowledge, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  better  expressed  or  supported  in  more  dignified  language 
than  Juvenal  has  here  used.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  if  his  experience  or  the  scope 
of  his  satire  had  admitted  of  his  drawing  a  picture  of  a  home  in  which  virtue  ^prows 
by  the  same  means  as  vioe  grows  by  in  others,  and  showing  us  how  domestic  example 
and  the  influence  of  a  happy  home  act  on  the  characters  of  men  and  the  well-being  of 
todety. 

The  inherited  vices  Juvenal  speaks  of  are  gaming,  luxurious  living,  violence  of  temper, 
contempt  for  inferiors,  sensuality,  extravagance,  superstition,  and  avarice.  The  greater 
part  of  the  satire  is  taken  up  with  the  last,  and  the  love  of  getting,  for  the  sake  of 
having  or  for  display,  is  traced  from  its  earliest  impression  on  the  young  mind,  to  which 
in  general  it  is  not  natural,  through  injustice,  selfishness,  crime,  and  danger,  to  the 
miserable  anxiety  that  waits  upon  possession  afbcr  all  has  been  done  to  secure  it.  Once 
only  he  touches  shortly  on  the  influence  of  mothers'  example  on  their  daughters.  There 
is  as  might  be  expected  a  reference  to  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time^  and  there  are  one 
or  two  pictures,  as  of  the  anxious  host  (v.  69,  sqq.)  and  the  soldier^s  family  (166,  sqq.) 
such  as  Juvenal  sketches  with  peculiar  powcr. 

ARGUMENT. 

There'8  many  au  act  of  foul  report,  Fusdnus,  leaving  its  stain  for  ever  on  youngminds, 
which  parents  teach  their  children  both  by  precept  and  example.  The  old  man 
game8>  his  boy  too  shakes  the  dice.    What  hope  is  there  of  him  who  leams  in  youth  4Kc 

to  season  fig-peckors  and  mnshroomSy  taught  by  his  father  ?    Give  him  a  thou-  ^^ 
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sand  teachen  he  will  neTer  oease  to  love  good  livixig.  Does  Rutilas  tnun  his  son  to 
gentlene88>  holding  that  slaves  and  mastera  are  one  flesh,  or  cmeltj,  when  all  he 
loves  is  the  sweet  soond  of  the  hish,  the  monster  of  his  tremhling  household»  happiest 
when  a  wretch  is  tortnred  fbr  a  trifle  ?  What  does  he  teach  his  boy  who  loves  the 
grating  of  the  chain,  the  brand,  and  workshop  ?  Shall  Larga's  child  he  pnre  who 
cannot  connt  her  mother^s  paramonrs  ?  .She  was  her  confidante,  and  now  she  writes 
herown  love  letters  at  her  dictation,  and  sends  them  by  her  filtby  menials. 

y.  81.  It  is  bnt  natnre,  home  examples  come  with  great  authority,  and  so  corrupt  more 
speedily  than  any.  One  or  two  of  better  sort  may  spnm  them,  bnt  others  foUow  in 
their  fathers'  footsteps  and  the  old  track  of  crime  long  pnt  before  them.  So  keep 
from  wrong,  if  for  no  other  reason  yet  fbr  this,  that  those  who  are  bom  of  na  will 
imitate  our  fiiialts,  for  all  are  teachable  in  yioe ;  a  Catiline  yoa'll  flnd  in  every  town, 
a  Cato  or  a  Bratns  nowhere. 

y.  44.  Let  nothing  fonl  approach  that  honae  that  holds  a  boy.  Away  ye  giris 
and  parasites :  great  reverence  is  dne  to  boys.  If  yon  are  meditating  wicJcedness 
think  not  the  child  too  young  to  see  it.  Whatever  wrong  yon  do  he'll  grow  up  like 
you  not  in  faoe  alone  and  stature  but  in  morals,  and  fbllow  in  yonr  footsteps  :  and 
after  this  you'll  punish  him  and  disinherit  him  forsooth !  How  can  you  act  the 
&ther  when  you  the  sire  are  worse,  an  empty-headed  madman  ? 

y.  59.  When  guests  are  coming  you  will  sweep  your  house  and  scold  and  rave  for  fear 
a  speck  of  dirt  ofiend  the  company,  and  yet  you  care  not  that  your  son  should  see  his 
home  all  spotless.  Tou  give  your  country  a  great  boon  if  you  shall  make  him  a  good 
citizen.  It  matters  mnch  how  you  shall  train  him  up.  The  bird  when  fledged  will 
scek  the  food  his  mother  bronght  him  in  the  nest. 

y.  86.  Cetronius  took  to  building  every  where  grand  marble  houses,  and  so  broke  his 
fortune :  bnt  he  left  his  son  no  small  inheritance,  which  he  wasted  in  his  tufn  in 
building  flner  honses  than  his  father. 

y.  96.  The  fathershows  respect  to  tbe  Jews'  worship,  the  son  becomes  a  Jew  and  gocs 
all  lengths  with  Moses*  law. 

y.  107.  Bnt  though  the  young  are  prone  to  imitate  all  other  vices,  to  avarice  they're 
forced  against  their  will.  They're  cheated  with  the  show  of  gravity  it  wears,  the 
praise  it  wins  for  carefulness  and  skill  in  getting.  These  are  the  craftsmen  to  make 
fortunes  grow  !  Tes,  any  how,  the  forg^  and  anvil  working  on  for  ever.  The  father 
too  thinks  only  misers  happy,  and  bids  his  boys  go  on  that  roed  with  those  philoso- 
phers.  All  vices  have  their  radiments,  in  tbese  he  trains  them  flrst  and  aftcrwards 
they  leam  the  insatiable  desire  for  money.  He  pinches  his  slaves*  bellies  and  his  own  : 
saves  up  the  fragments  and  puts  them  under  seal  for  next  da/s  snpper,  a  meal  the 
beggars  would  not  share. 

y.  135.  What  worth  is  money  got  at  such  a  price?  What  madness  is  it  to  live  a 
panper^s  life  in  order  to  die  rich !  As  money  grows  the  love  of  it  grows  too.  He 
wants  it  least  who  has  it  not.  So  yon  go  adding  house  to  house  and  fleld  to  field, 
and  if  your  neighbour  will  not  sell,  you  sendyour  beasts  to  eat  his  crops.  'Tis  thus 
that  many  propertics  chang^  owners. 

y.  152.  But  what  will  people  say  ?  *<  And  what  care  I  for  that  ?  I  do  not  value  at  a 
beanshell  all  the  world'8  praise  if  I  am  to  be  poor  to  eam  it."  Then  you  are  to  escape 
the  pains  and  cares  of  life  and  live  for  many  a  year,  because  you've  land  as  mnch  as 
Bome  possessed  when  Tatius  reigned !  And  afbor  that  two  jugera  was  counted  ample 
for  old  soldiers  broken  in  the  wars,  and  they  were  well  content.  For  ns  'tia  not 
enongh  for  pleasnre-g^onnd. 

y.  173.  Hence  come  more  murders  than  trom  any  cause,  for  he  who  would  be  rich 
would  be  80  quickly.  And  who  that  hastens  to  be  rich  cares  anght  for  laws  ?  Tho 
old  Sabellian  spake  thus  to  his  sons :  «Be  happy  with  your  oottages  and  monntains : 
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let  the  plongh  get  lu  hread;  lo  shall  we  please  the  comitry  gods,  whose  help  and 
&vour  got  118  oom  for  mast.  That  man  oommits  no  crimes  who  wears  rongh  boots 
and  clothes  himself  in  hides.  OutUndish  purples  lead  to  every  crime."  Now  all  is 
changed :  the  father  wakes  his  son  at  midnight.  "  Up,  g^t  out  your^  tablets,  wiite, 
read,  stody  law,  petition  for  a  centurionship :  let  the  oommander  see  you  rough^and 
hairy.  Go  fight  and  in  your  sixtieth  year  you'll  g^t  the  eagle.  Or  if  your  courage 
fails  tum  merchant,  don't  be  particuhur,  stinking  hides  will  do.  Money  smells  sweet 
wherever  it  may  oomo  from.  The  poefs  words  be  ever  on  your  lips,  well  worthy  of 
the  gods  and  Jove  himself, — '  whence  you  get  no  one  asks,  but  get  you  must.'"  This 
is  what  nurses  teach,  the  boys  and  girls  leam  this  before  their  alphabet.  When  I 
hear  fathers  urging  thus  their  sons,  I  answer,  Fool,  what  need  of  all  this  haste  P  I 
warrant  you  the  pupil  will  outstrip  his  teacher.  Make  yourself  easy,  he'll  surpass 
his  fiither,  as  Ajax  Telamon,  Achilles  Peleus.  He'8  young,  when  he  begins  to  shave 
he'II  swear  and  lie  for  a  mere  trifle.  Woe  to  his  wife  if  she  is  rich !  He  knows  a 
shorter  way  to  wealth  than  ranging  sea  and  land.  Crime  is  no  trouble.  **  I  never 
taoght  him  this/'  you'II  say  some  day.  But  you're  the  cause  of  all  his  wickedness. 
Who  trains  his  son  to  avarice  gives  him  the  reins,  and  if  he  tries  to  check  him  he 
reAises  and  spums  his  driver  and  the  goal.  He  thinks  it  not  enough  to  err  as  far  as 
you  will  let  him.  Tell  him  the  man's  a  fool  who  helps  his  fnend,  teach  him  to  rob 
and  cheat,  by  every  crime  get  money,  which  yon  love  as  ever  patriot  loved  his 
oountry,  and  then  you'II  see  the  spark  yourself  have  lighted  blown  to  a  flame  and  carry 
all  before  it :  you'Il  not  escape  yourself,  the  lion  you  have  reared  will  tear  his  keeper. 
Tour  horoscope  is  told,  you  say :  but  he'll  not  wait>  you'll  die  before  your  thread  of 
life  is  ont.  He'8  weary  of  your  obstinate  old  ag^.  Buy  yourself  antidotes,  such  as 
kings  and  fiithers  should  take  before  their  meals. 

y.  256.  No  play  is  half  so  good  as  to  look  on  and  see  what  risk  they  run  to  increase 
their  store.  Can  the  petaums  or  the  rope-danoer  amuse  us  more  than  he  who  lives 
at  sea,  a  wretched  trafficker  in  perfhmed  bags  or  raisin  >^ine  from  Crete  ?  The 
dancer  does  it  for  a  livelihood,  you  but  for  countless  gold  and  houses.  The  sea  is  fuU 
of  ships ;  more  men  there  than  ashore ;  wherever  gain  may  call  thcm  there  they  go. 
A  fine  retura  for  all  your  toil,  to  come  with  full  purse  back  and  boast  you've  seen 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Madness  may  vary,  but  that  man  is  mad  who  fllls  his 
ship  and  risks  his  life  for  silver  cut  in  little  heads  and  letters.  The  clouds  are 
lowering,  "  'tis  nothing,'"  cries  the  master,  "  mere  summer  thunder,"  and  that  night 
perhaps  his  ship  is  wrecked  and  he  himself  must  swim  for  life;  and  he  who 
thonght  the  gold  of  Tsgns  and  Ftactolus  little  must  beg  in  rags  carrying  his  picture 
with  him. 

y.  303.  What  danger  gets  anxiety  must  guard.  Licinns  posts  hb  regiment  of  slaves 
with  buckets  all  the  night,  in  terror  for  his  plate  and  marble  and  aU  his  finery.  The 
Cynic's  tub  bums  not ;  break  it  and  he  will  make  another  or  patch  up  the  old  oncr 
So  Alexander  when  he  saw  the  man  who  made  that  tub  lus  home,  then  leamt  how 
happier  fiir  was  he  who  wanted  nothing,  than  he  who  coveted  a  world  and  went 
through  every  toil  to  get  it.  AU  gods  are  there  where  Pmdence  is ;  'tis  we  who 
make  Fortune  a  goddess.  Jf  any  ask  me  what  is  the  measure  of  a  private  fortune, 
I  tell  them  jnst  as  mnch  as  nature  wants,  or  Epicnms  for  his  little  garden,  or  Socrates 
before  him.  Nature  and  Philosophy  always  speak  alike.  But  if  I  seem  too  hard  upon 
you,  miz  a  little  from  our  habits  with  the  old.  Make  up  an  eques'  fortune :  if  that 
be  not  enough,  then  two,  or  even  three.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  then  will  not 
Croesus'  treasures  or  Persia^s  kingdom  or  Narcissus'  wealtlu 
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Plubima  sunt^  Fuscine,  et  fama  digna  sinistra 

Et  nitidis  maculam  haesuram  figentia  rebus^ 

Quae  monstrant  ipsi  pueris  traduntque  parentes. 

Si  damnosa  senem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  heres 

Bullatus  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo.  s 

Neo  melius  de  se  cuiquam  sperare  propinquo 

Concedet  juvenis,  qui  radere  tubera  terrae, 

Boletum  condire  et  eodem  jure  natantes 

Mergere  ficedulas  didicit  nebulone  parente 

2.  mcumlam  haesuram']  This  appears  to  mnm  talos."    *  Heres '  is  equivalent  to 

be  the  trae  reading,  bnt  it  is  preserved  only  *  filias/  here  and  in  S.  zii.  95>  sinoe  t 

in  P.    The  other  MSS.  have  'ac  rogam'  or  man'B  children  were  all  his  '  heredes '  if 

'  et  rugam,'  which  reading  Heinrich  con-  thcy  were  in  his  power  at  his  death  (z. 

jectures  with  great  probability  the  monks  237»  n.).    As  to  'buUatus '  see  S.  v.  164. 

introduced  from  the  Ynlgate,  where  St.  7.  qui  radere  tuhera  terrae,']  SeeS.  ▼. 

Paul  says  (Eph.  v.  27),  "ut  exhiberet  ipse  116,  n.,  "  tradentur  tubera ;"  and  t.  147, 

sibi  gloriosam  ecdesiam  non  habentem  ma-  n.,  "  Boletns  domino."    '  Juvenis '  is  op* 

cuUm  aut  rugam  aut  aliquid  hujusmodi,  posed  to  'heres  buUatus.'    <Eodem  jure' 

sed  ut  sit  sancta  et  immaculata."    Forcel-  is  the  mushroom  sauce,  not  "  in  eodem  quo 

lini,  whose  lezicon  is  of  less  service  for  parens  mergebat,"  as  Ruperti  says  (after 

Juvenal  than  for  other  authors,  quotes  and  Britannicus).    He  immediately  afterwards 

czplains  this  place  thus:   "nitidis  rebus  exphiins  *mergere'by  'devorare;'  '*nam 

maculam  et  rugam  figere :  h.  e.  res  bonas  ficedulae  totae  a  gulosis  oomeili  scdebant." 

corrumpere,  ut  rugae  in  vultu  pulcritn-  They  swallowed  uiem  therefore  swimming 

dinem  oris  corrumpunt."    A  similar  per-  in  the  same  sauce  as  their  fathers  swaUowed 

version,  noticed  by  Bentley,  is  found  in  them  in.  Any  one  will  sce  what '  mergore' 

Hor.  C.  iii.  18. 12,  whcce^Festus  in  prato  is.    Tho  'ficedula'  is  the   'beccafico'  of 

vacat  otiosus  cum  bove  pagus  "  is  changed  modem  Italy,  which  is  also  a  rcgular  visitor 

into  "  cum  bove  pardus."    The  SchoUast  of  this  country,  and  one  of  our  sweetest 

quotesHor.C.  iv.4.36:"Utcunquedefecere  songsters  in  spring  and  summer.     Pctty- 

mores  Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae."    Ju-  chaps  is  the  English  naturalisfs  name  for 

venal  says  there  are  many  habits  which  it.     By  the  older  English  writers  it  was 

deserve  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  which  called  Cyprus-bird,  and  they  speak  of  it  as 

fasten  a  staiu  upon  fiiir  thiugs  that  will  a  great  delicacy  (Penny  Cydopaedia).    It 

never  leave  them.    The  fair  thingsarethe  feeds  npon   different  fruits,  such  as  the 

unspoilt  minds  of  children*    These  habits  currant  and  grape ;  but  its  partiality  for 

corrupt  their  minds  and  g^t  them  bad  re-  the  fig  is  shown  by  the  circnmstance  that 

pute.     '  Figere '  and  '  haerere '  both  ez-  it  is  found  in  England  most  abnndantly  on 

press  thc  lasting  mischief  thcse  practices  the  coast  of  Sussez,  where  that  ftmi  is 

do.    '  Monstrant  traduntque '  is,  they  not  finest.    Qellius  (zv.  8)  says  that  epicurei 

only  show  these  practices  in  their  own  con-  would  not  have  the  whole  of  any  birds 

dnct  but  teach  them  to   their  children.  eaten  but  the  'ficeduUi,'  "negant  nllam 

'  Tradere '  is  a  common  word  for  teaching,  avem  praeter    ficedulam   totam   oomesse 

as  above,  S.  vi.  239,  and  in  Cicero,  de  oportere"  (not  swallowed  at  a  mouthfbl 

Divin.  ii.    1 :    "  NuUa  major    occurrebat  as  Ruperti's  Unguage  would  lead  one  to 

quam  si  optimarum  artium  vias  traderem  suppose).    Martial  makes  the  seoond  sylla- 

meis  civibus."    As  to  '  alea'  see  S.  zi.  176,  ble  long : 

n.,  and  i.  88,  n.    The  kind  of  gaming  here  ..  ^                    i.  i    i      1.^*^11      1. 

aUnded  to  is  ezpUiined  in  thfnezt  ve«e.  ^^  qoae  patulo  lucet  ficeduhi  Inmbo 

where  'arma'  m^s  the  '  taU'  or  'tesse-  ^?  *'?,*  ^^«^  ^^?%«  ^P^-  «iJ^ 

rae,'  and  'fritiUus'  was    the    boz   from  ^'^'''  (xm.  6,  see  aUo  48.) 

which  they  were  thrown.    Other  names  Pcrhaps  therefore  'ficedulas'   shonld  be 

for   the  boz  were  '  pyrgus '  {n^ayos)  or  pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  sylUbles. 
<  turricuhi '    and   '  phimus '   (^ifiis).    See        9.  nebulone  parente"]    I  do  not  nnder- 

note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 171,  "  te  talos,  Anle,  stand  Heinrich's  ezplanation  "  a  patre  gn- 

nucesque^"  and  7.  17,  "mitteret  in  phi-  loeo."    'Biscere  aliqno'  is  not  Latin,  as 
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Et  cana  monstrante  gula.     Qiram  septimus  annus  lo 

Transierit  puero^  nondum  omni  dente  renato^ 

Barbatos  lieet  admoveas  mille  inde  magistros^ 

Hinc  totidem^  cupiet  lauto  coenare  paratu 

Semper  et  a  magna  non  degenerare  culina. 

Mitem  animum  et  mores  modicis  erroribus  aequos  15 

Praecipit,  atque  animas  servorum  et  corpora  nostra 

Materia  constare  putat  paribusque  elementis^ 

An  saevire  docet  Butilus,  qui  gaudet  acerbo 

Plagarum  strepitu  et  nullam  Sirena  flagellis 

Comparat^  Antiphates  trepidi  Laris  ac  Polyphemus^       20 


far  as  I  know.    ^Nebalone  parente'  slfoald  Ig^oscas  ritiu  teneor." 

be  takcn  with  *  raonstrante/  a  profligate  (S.  i.  4. 129,  sqq.) 

father  and  an  old  man'8  throat  shovring  And  olsewhere  he  giveB  his  good  iather  the 

the  way,  that  ig  by  example,  as  in  v.  3.  credit.  "ri  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  pauci» 

10.  Quum  teptimus  annu»']  Children  for  Mendoea  est  natura,  alioqui  recU  "  (6.  65). 

the  first  seven  years  were « infantes.'   'Pue-  His  fother  taught  him  chiefly  by  example, 

ritia '  wa«  not  a  legal  term.  and  was  loosely  his  own  and  others*.    Hc  was  his  "  cuatoa 

employed,  though  it  was  commonly  used  incorruptissimus,"  and  kept  him  "ab  omni 

for  those  *  impuberes '  who  were  not  'in-  Non  sohim  facto  verum  opprobrio  quoque 

fantes,'  that  is  from  seven  to  fourteen,  or  turpi." 

when  the  *  toga  virilis '  was  taken.    The  „ .     l'^  ^^  ,,' 

MSS.  have  •  puero.'  except  P.,  which  has  ^,    ,..           ,     "TT " 

the  accusati/e.     The  copyist    may  have  ^*""*    ""^  ""^*^^''  °"^''"*  "^"^"^ 

found  'puero,'  and  supplied  or  found  the  DumTstodis   eges  vitam    famamque 

commonmarkoftheaccusativeoverthe'o'  .      .    "^^^   ^                     ""^    "i"" 

(6).    But  I  do  not  think  Juvenal  meant  it,  t  ^i "                     >»         /c  •  >i  -i-i/!  \ 

or  that  •  pnero '  shonld  be  joined  witU  I"*»!»'»»"»  V>«^-"        (S-  >.  4. 116.) 

'  admoveas,' as  Buperti  suggests.    'Barba-  This  father^s  conduct  and  language  were 

tos '  is  equivalent  to  '  wise  and  leamed.'  what  Juvenal  wishcd  t.o  see.    The  woman 

See  notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 16,  35.     [Rib-  in  S.  vi.  thought  it  was  an  extravagant 

beck  has  '  puerum.']  absurdity  that  a  slave  should  be  called  a 

13.  lauto  coenare  paratu]  The  common  man :  "  O  demcns,  ita  servus  homo  est  ?" 

word  is  '  apparatus,'  as  in  Horace,  C.  i.  38,  (v.  222.)    The  Sirens  have  been  mentioncil 

"  Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus,"  and  Cic.  before,  S.  ix.  150,  n.,  and '  flagellum '  in  vL 

Cat.  ii.  9,  where  the  participle  is  used,  479,  n. 

'*  conviviis  apparatis."     Elsewhere  Cicero  20.  Antiphates  trepidi  Larie']  He  says 

says  "licuitomare  etapparareconvivium"  he  is  the  Antiphates  and  Polyphcmus  of 

(Verr.  ii.  4. 20).  his  trembling  household.    The  first  was 

[After  V.  14  Kibbeck  inserts  w.  73—85.]  king  of  the  giant  Laestrygones  in  Sicily, 

15.  Mitem  animum']  He  asks  whether  who  sunk  Ulysses'  ships  and  ate  up  one  of 

Rutilus  (any  passionate   savage   master)  his  nien  (Odyss.  x.  80— 132).    Asto^tor- 

teaches  his  son  the  value  of  a  gentle  temper  tor '  see  S.  vi.  480,  n.    Cicero  speaks  with 

and  a  calm  habit  that  seldom  goes  wrong,  horror  of   "  ignes   candentesque  himinae 

Imd  that  sUves  are,  body  and  soul,  made  caetcrique  cruciatus "  being  applied  to  a 

of  the  same  material  as  oui;pelves  ('  nostra  Roman  citizen  (In  Verr.  ii.  5.  63).    They 

materia'),  or  to  act  the  ruffian  like  him-  were  comraonly  applied  to  slaves  to  obtain 

self,  when  he  sets  him    the  example  of  evidence,  and  so  Cynthia's  ghost  calls  on 

flogging  them  and  delights  in  the  sound  of  Propertius  to  torture  her  slave  on  sns- 

the  lash.     Horace  says  of  himself,  thanks  picion  of  poisoning  her  wine :  «  Lvgdamus 

to  his  father^s  example  and  training,  uratur,  candescat  lamina,  veraae      (iv.  7. 

35).     See  Lucretius  iii.  1030.    This  poor 

" ego  sanus  ab  illis  wretch  of  Rutilus'  is  supposed  to  be  put  to 

Pemiciem  quaecunque  ferant;  mediocri-  this  torture  for  tho  loss  of  a  couple  of 

bus  et  quis  towels.    There  were  no  legal  limits  to  the 
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Tum  felix  quoties  aliquls  tortore  vocato 

Uritur  ardenti  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  ? 

Quid  suadet  juyeni  laetus  stridore  catenae^ 

Quem  mire  afficiunt  inscripta  ergaBtula^  carcer 

Rusticus  ?    Exspectas  ut  non  sit  adultera  Largae  25 

Filia^  quae  nunquam  matemos  dicere  moechos 

Tam  cito  nec  tanto  poterit  contexere  cursu 

Ut  non  ter  decies  respiret  ?     Conscia  matri 

Yirgo  fuit ;  ceras  nunc  hac  dictante  pusillas 

Implet^  et  ad  moechum  dat  eisdem  ferre  cinaedis.  30 

Sic  natura  jubet :  velocius  et  citius  nos 

Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domestica^  magnis 

Quum  subeunt  animos  auctoribus.     Unus  et  alter 

Forsitan  haec  spemant  juvenes^  quibus  arte  benigna 

Et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan;  *35 

tortaring  of  slaves,  at  least  tiU  the  time  of  Atque  ^alios  mores   qoam  qaos  habet: 

tbe  Antonines.  utile  porro 

23.  laetus  ttridore  eatenas,']  See  S.  xi.  Filiolamtarpivetolaeprodaceretarpem.'^ 

80 :  «  S^^&^^^B  ^"  magna  fastidit  oompede  (ri.  239»  sqq.) 
fossor,"  and  vi.  151,  n.  on  ^ergastula.'  'In- 

scripta '  means  the  brand  upon  the  fore-  33.  Quum  suheunt  animos']  P.  has '  sub- 

head  of  the  slaves,  as  F  for  *  ftigitivus '  eunt.'    Most  of  the  MSS.  have  *  subeant,' 

and  so  forth.    The  branded   'ergastula'  which  Jahn  has  adopted  against  hia  own 

are  the  branded  slaves  who  worked  there.  MS.,  as  in  xi.  178  he  has  taken  the  indica- 

See  Lipsius,  Elect.  ii.  15,    To  my  ear  it  is  tive  where  P.  has  the  subjunctive.     In  the 

incredible  that  Jahn  and  Hermann  should  latter  case  he  is  right ;  m  the  other  I  be- 

have  separated  '  Rusticus '  trom  *  carcer '  lieve  he  is  wrong.    Juvenal  says  "  more 

and  put  the  (?^  there.    They  oonceivc  that  rapidly  and  suddenly  are  we  corruptcd  by 

Juvenal  is  imitating  Horace's  "  Rusticus  the  examples  of  vices  when  they  are  found 

exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis"  (Epp.  i.  2.  in  our  own  homc,  that  is  when  they  enter 

42).    Doederlein   is   the  author  of   this  our  minds  with  the  weight  of  great  autho- 

pointing  [which  Ribbeck  followsj.  Nothing  rity ;"  the  second  clause  is  supplemental 

can  be  plainer  than  that  Juvenal  adds  to  the  first.    <Quam  subeant'  would  be 

'  carcer  Rusticus '  to  '  ergastuU '  by  wav  'because  they  enter,'  which  would  be  good 

of  comparing  those  dens  of  suffering  with  sense,  but  the  other  is  more  terse,  and  like 

tho  '  carcer '  at  Rome.  Juvenal's  style,  and  if  ever  Jahn  was  to 

27.  taHto  poterit  contexere  cureu"]  She  trust  his  MS.  he  might  have  done  so  here. 

cannot  string  them  tog^ther  at  such  a  pace  "  Vitiorum  exempk  domestica"  may    be 

(as  we  say)  but  that  she  must  take  breath  compared  with  "  fVatemum  nomen  popnli 

three  times  in  the  telling.    When  she  was  Romani "  (Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  36,  and  Iiong^s 

quite  a  girl  she  was  her  mother^s  accom-  note).    Hermann  has  'subeunt,'  putting 

pltce;  nowshe  writesat  her  mother^sdicta-  the  comma  before  'domestica,'  which  ap- 

tion  her  own  little  love  letters,  and  sends  pcars  to  me  to  spoil  the  verse.    As  to 

them  by  the  same  wretches  her  mother  'auctoribus'  see  viii.  216,  "deis  auctori- 

had  employed  before  her  ^vi.  233,  "  missis  bus,"  '  on  the  authority  of  the  gods,'  and 

a  corruptore  tabellis  ").     In  this  satire  on  Horace,  C.  i.  28.  13,  n.,  "  non  sordidus 

parents  this  is  the  only  reference  to  mo-  auctor." 

thers.     'Cinaedis'  is  here  only  a  term  of  ^.  finxit  praecordia  Tltanf'}  That  ia 

disgust    He  had  said  before,  Prometheus.    See  S.  vi.  13,  n. ;  viii.  133, 

n.     He  says  some  few  young  men  may 

''Scilicet  exspectas  at  tradat  mater  ho-  r^ect  these  examples,  who  are  made  of  bct- 

nestos  ter  stofi'  than  others,  but  the  rest  foUow  in 
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Sed  reliquos  fu^enda  patrum  vestigia  ducunt^ 

Et  monstrata  diu  veteris  trahit  orbita  culpae. 

Abstineas  ig^tur  damnandis ;  hujus  enim  vel 

Una  potens  ratio  est^  ne  crimina  nostra  sequantur 

Ex  nobis  geniti :  quoniam  dociles  imitandis  40 

Turpibus  ac  pravis  omnes  sumus^  et  Catilinam 

Quocunque  in  populo  videas^  qnocunque  sub  axe ; 

Sed  nec  Brutus  erit  Bruti  nec  avunculus  usquam. 

Nil  dictu  foedum  visnque  haec  limina  tangat 

Intra  quae  puer  est.     Procul  hinc^  procul  inde  puellae    45 

Lenonimi  et  cantus  pemoctantis  parasiti. 

Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.     Si  quid 


thcir  fathen*  steps  which  they  onght  to  he  was  a  child,  and  in  thia  matter  the 

avoid,  and  the  track  of  vice  which  ha^  heen  ezamples  are  not  well  choeen.    The  father 

long  hefore  their  eyee.    '  Orbita '  is  pro-  of  Bmtns  was  a  retpectable  man,  thoogh 

perly  the  track  of  a  wheel.  of  his  mother  mnch  scandal  was  spread  in 

88.  damnandu;  hujus  emm  vel]  Many  connexion  with  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

MSS..  and  most  of  the  old  editiong  have  [-Aiter  v.  43  Ribbeck  inserts  w.  59— 72.1 

"damnis;    hnjnsce  etenim."      Achaintre  AA.  NU  dtctufoedum']  ThSBmewM*fovX 

ha«  that  reading  on  the  anthority  of  all  the  l»nguage.'     '  Auditn '   would  be  more  in 

Paris  MSS.    P.  has  the  reading  of  the  accordance  with  *  visn'  and  the  sense.    In 

text.    In  the  next  line  P.  has  *  nec '  for  *!»«  next  line  P.  and  a  few  other  MSS.  have 

*ne,' whichHermannhasratherperversely  iP***^'  where   most  MSS.    have  «pner.* 

adopted.      'Hiyus'    depends    upon  *po-  Tn©  Scholiasfg  reading  in  his  lemma  is 

tcns  :'  there  is  one  reason  (even  if  there  'P«ter  est,'  but  hisnoteis«ubi  filioehabes.' 

were  bnt  one,  *  vel  una ')  that  commands  He  must  therefore  have  read  *  es.'    Jahn 

this.  and  Hermann  have  '  pater  est,'  the  other 

41.  Turpibus  ac  pravis^  Both  these  editors  *puer.'  Thoae  two  editors  have 
words  are  applied  to  the  human  shape,  and  «dopted  from  Cramer^s  conjecture  (on  the 
they  may  be  here  tronslated  as  they  come  Scholiast  in  loco)  'ah'  for  «hinc  [and 
together  'ugly  anddeformed.'  *Pravus'  Hibbeck  has  the  'ah'].  The  MSS.  have 
u  '  awry.'  '  hinc,' '  hac,'  and  '  ac,'  which  is  in  P.    The 

42.  quocunque  eub  axe ;]  See  viii.  116,  *^o  ^^^  l>ave  no  meaning  and  seem  to  ocm- 
n.,  "  Qallicus  axis,"  and  xiii.  89  as  to  firm  the  first,  which  if  written  <  hc,'  would 
'  quocunque.'  He  says  a  Catiline  you  may  readily  be  changed  into  '  hae,'  and  the 
find  in  any  clime,  a  Brutus  or  a  Uato  no-  tendency  of  the  MSS.  to  drop  the  'h'  is 
wbere.  M.  Porcius  Cato  of  Utica  was  the  common.  For '  inde,'  *  ite '  is  fonnd  in  two 
half-brother  of  Servilia,  mother  of  M.  Paris  MSS.  according  to  Achaintre.  The 
Junius  Bmtus  the  murderer  of  Caesar.  wonder  is  it  does  not  appear  in  more :  the 
These  two  men  beaV  no  comparison  in  common  reading  is  sufficiently  confirmed. 
point  of  character.  It  was  cnough  for  The  language  is  that  of  the  priests  at  the 
Juvenal  and  those  who  thonght  and  felt  mysteries.  See  S.  ii.  89,  n.  'Hinc — inde' 
with  him  that  they  were  both  opponents  of  is  equivalent  to  '  ubique.'  '  Puellae  leno- 
Caesar  and  repnted  friendsof  liberty.  Cato  num,'  as  the  Scholiast  says,  are  'mere- 
was  a  man  of  rigid  virtue  and  a  suitable  trices.'  'Pcmoctantis  parasiti'isthecon- 
examplo  for  this  place.  Bratus  had  less  temptible  gnest  who  for  a  dinner  sits  up  aU 
that  was  noble  in  hls  private  character.  night  drinkicg  or  gaming  or  both,  and 
Jnvenal  does  not  always  choose  his  exam-  singing  low  songs,  with  the  master  of  the 
ples  very  fiMy.  Catilina  was  as  depravcd  house,  to  his  shamc  before  the  children. 
in  privatc  as  in  pnblic  life,  and  his  dissolute  '  Pemoctare,'  Britannicus  says,  is  to  pass 
roorals  and  extravagance  led  him  into  those  the  night  away  fh>m  home.  It  is  always 
desperate  acts  that  coet  him  and  his  friends  so  nsea. 

their  li^es.     Cato'8  parents  both  died  when 
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Turpe  paras^  ne  tu  pueri  contempseris  annos^ 
Sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filius  infans. 
Nam  si  quid  dig^um  Censoris  fecerit  ira 
Quandoque  et  similem  tibi  se  non  corpore  tantum 
Nec  vultu  dederit^  morum  quoque  filius  et  qui 
Omnia  deterius  tua  per  vestigia  peccet, 
Corripies  nimirum  et  castigabis  acerbo 
Clamore  ac  post  liaec  tabulas  mutare  parabis. 
Unde  tibi  frontem  libertatemque  parentis 
Quum  facias  pejora  senex,  vacuumque  cerebro 
Jam  pridem  caput  hoc  ventosa  cucurbita  quaerat  ? 
Hospite  venturo  cessabit  nemo  tuorum. 


50 
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48.  ne  tu  pueri  cofUempteris  annos,'] 
«  Bo  uot  despise  tbe  child'8  age  or  think 
he  is  too  young  to  take  notice :"  an  ex- 
cellent  remark  as  every  parent  knows. 
'  Tn '  is  commonly  nsed  to  give  point  to  a 
general  pieoe  of  advice.  The  reading  of 
P.  and  ncarly  all  the  MSS.  is  *  nec '  for 
'ne,'  and  Hermann  adopts  it.  It  conld 
only  mean  '  nor  even,'  and  so  Hermann 
takes  it.  But  it  only  weakens  the  clause, 
I  think. 

49.  obsUiaf}  P.  and  some  others  have 
'  obstet/  which  was  tho  Scboliasfs  read- 
ing ;  most  have  '  obsistat.'  The  hiatus  is 
so  nnnecessary  and  sounds  so  bad  fix)m  the 
meeting  of  the  same  vowel,  that  with 
Heinrich  I  have  adopted  'obsistat.'  [Rib- 
beck  has  *  obstet.'] 

51.  Quandoque]  P.  has  here  preserved 
the  true  reading.  Most  MSS.  have  'quan- 
doquidem,'  which  g^ves  no  sense.  '  Quan- 
doque'  is  like  'olim/  'some  day.'  He 
says  "if  your  boy  somc  day  does  some- 
thing  worthy  of  the  censor's  displeasure, 
and  not  only  shows  himself  like  you  in 
form  and  face,  but  as  the  son  and  inheritor 
of  your  character,  and  one  to  follow  in 
your  steps  and  exaggcrate  all  your  faults, 
then  of  course  3'ou  will  take  him  up  and 
reproach  him  loudly  and  bitterly  and 
threaten  to  alter  your  will."  He  speaks 
ironically. 

56.  Unde  tibi  froniem]  Horace  uses 
this  sort  of  idiom  twice,  S.  ii.  5.  102: 
"  Unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamque  fidelem  V* 
and  7. 116 :  "Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?— Quor- 
sum  est  opus  ?  Unde  sogittas  ?"  *  Para' 
may  be  understood  here  and  'parabo* 
there.  The  Scholiast  quotes  Terence 
(Phormio,v.  8.  53):  "quo  ore  illum  objur- 
gabis  ?"  '  Frontcm'  is  here  the  command- 
ing  brow  of  one  in  authority.  In  xi.  204, 
''salva  fronte"  means  'without  shame.' 


57.  vacuumque  cerebro']  This  means 
that  the  man  is  mad  and  wants  capping. 
'  Cucurbita '  is  a  cupping  glass,  so  call«i 
from  its  having  the  shape  of  a  gourd  which 
18  the  first  meaning  of  the  woxd.  The  'cu- 
curbita'  is  caUed  'ventosa'  from  ignorance 
of  the  principle  on  which  it  acts.  Instead 
of  being  '  plena  aeris,'  as  Ruperti  says,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  created  in  the  cup,  which 
bcing  so  applicd  to  any  part  of  the  body 
removes  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  that 
spot  and  causes  a  rush  of  blood  to  it. 
Ihe  ancients  used  both  dry  cupping  aud 
bleeding  as  we  do  for  aflections  of  the 
head  in  particular.  The  cup  was  nsufUly 
of  bronze  or  of  hom.  'Caput  hoc'  is 
dramatic,  as  if  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
man's  forehead. 

59.  Hospite  veniuro']  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  gfreat  fuss  is  made  when  company  is 
coming,  to  get  the  house  in  order  and  to 
make  a  show  with  the  plate,  fumiture,  and 
marble.  The  master  rushcs  about  liko  a 
madman  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  calling 
to  the  slaves  to  do  their  work.  But  is 
it  not  of  more  consequence,  he  asks,  that 
your  son  should  see  your  home  free  from 
vice  and  spotless,  than  that  your  friend 
should  see  your  fnmiture  in  that  con- 
dition?  The  picture  is  well  drawn  and 
the  moral  weU  applicd.  As  to  the  rich 
pavements  of  the  Bomans  see  notes  on 
Uor.  S.  ii.  4.  83  :  "  Ten'  lapides  varios 
lutulcnta  radere  palma,"  and  Epp.  i.  10. 
19 :  "  Doterius  Libyds  olet  aut  nitet  hcrba 
Inpillis?"  As  to  'columnas'  oompare 
Horace,  C.  ii.  18.  3  : 

"  Nqu  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa." 

'  Vasa  aspera '  are  opposcd  to  '  vasa  pura.' 
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''  Yerre  pavimentamj  nitidas  ostende  columnas^  60 

Arida  cum  tota  deseendat  aranea  tela ; 

Hic  leve  argentum^  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter^^^ 

Yox  domini  Airit  instantis  virgamque  tenentis. 

Ergo  miser  trepidas  ne  stercore  foeda  canino 

Atria  displiceant  oculis  venientis  amici^  65 

Nec  perfusa  luto  sit  porticus^  (et  tamen  uno 

Semodio  scobis  haec  emendat  servulus  unus^) 

Illud  non  agitas  ut  sanctam  filius  omni 

Aspiciat  sine  labe  domum  vitioque  carentem. 

Gratum  est  quod  patriae  civem  populoque  dedisti  70 

Si  facis  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus^  utilis  agris, 

Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  agendis. 

Plurimum  enim  intererit  quibus  artibus  et  quibus  hunc  tu 

Moribus  instituas.     Serpente  ciconia  pullos 

See  S.  X.  19,  n.    These  are  here  expressed  modius '  was  very  nearly  a  gallon  of  onr 

by  '  leve  argentnm/  which  is  the  reading  of  measnre.     <  Unus '  twice  repeated,  *  lemo- 

F.  and  the  lemma  of  the  Scholiast,  whose  dio/  and  *8enmlna'  are  all  emphatic,  to 

note  however  belongs  to  *  aspera' — "  Ana-  mark  the  trifling  character  of  the  job  and 

fflipha  sigillis :  Virgilius,  et  eupera  tignW*  the  folly  of  the  master's  excitement. 

(Aen.  V.  267).    Nearly  aU  the  MSS.  have  70.   patriae  eivetn  populoque  dedisti'] 

*  lavet,'  which  Lnbinus  has  and  most  of  the  "  You  have  given  your  country  (and  a  wel- 

old  editions,  but  none  of  the  modem  ex-  come  g^ft  it  is)  a  good  citizen,  iif  you  have 

cept  Achaintre.    *Arida'mayapply  to  the  made  him  (your  son^  flt  for  her  service." 

■pider  in  the  sense  of  lean  and  withered,  or  The  constmction  is  a  little  irregular : '  dabii 

to  the  web,  for  which  it  is  a  fit  epithet,  as  si  feceris '  would  be  more  exact,  but  the 

*dry.'  perfect  'dedisti'  snpposes  a  thing  done 

66.  Nee  perfkua  luto']    The  reading  of  whichishowever  onlyhvpothetical.    'Ido- 

most  MSS.  and  aU  the  modera   editions  neus' isexplainedby  wbatfollows.  'CTivis' 

but  Heinrich's  is '  Ne ;'  but  <  Nec '  seems  to  is  emphatic,  as  in  S.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  90,  and 

bewauted.  Hewouldnothavethe*atrium/  *(^ritem/  viii.   47.      'Civis'  is  a  word 

which  was  the  first  room  the  g^ests  would  always  nsed  with  respect.      The  formula 

enter,  show  that  dogs  had  been  there,  nor  '  patriae   populoque '  is  used   by  Horace, 

have  him  see  the  '  porticus '  even  splashed  C.  iii.  6.  20 :  "  In   patriam   populumque 

with  rain.    It  was  outside  the  house,  or  he  fluxit,"  and  in  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  572 :  "  na- 

means  the '  peristylium '  or  else  the  galleries  triae  laetum  populoque  Quirini."    Bontley 

on  each  side  of  the '  impluvium/  and  in  any  ^on  Hor.  1.  c.)  would  change  '  patriae '  in 

case  it  was  open  tothe  weather.  Theplnnil  Ovid  and  this  place  of  Juvenal  ("  Vah  ! 

'  atria '  is  commonly  used  by  the  poets  for  quam  inficeta  et  incondnna  repeutio  ett 

the  convenience  of  their  verse ;  but  as  the  patriae,  patriae  ")  into  '  patribus,'  and  in 

room  had  two  wings  (alae)  opening  upon  it,  ilorace  he  has  changed  it  Into  '  Inque  pa- 

and  the  whole  formeid  one  apartment,  the  tres.'    The  formuUi,  as  Qronovius  says  on 

plural  is  not  without  meaninff.  This  being  Livy  xxv.  6,  is  equivalent  to '  Sonatus  po- 

the  most  public  room  in  the  house  and  pulusque.' 

open  to  the  sky,  dogs  may  have  had  greatcr  78.  Plurimum  enim  intererif}    '  Enim ' 

licence  there  than  in  other  rooms.  means  that   it  depends   upon  the  father 

—  uno  Semodio  tcohit']  With  half  a  mo-  whether   the    son  proves  a  good  citizen, 

dius  of  saw-dust,  which  the  Bomans  com-  for  it  will  make  a  great  diflerence  in  what 

monly  used  for  cleaning  the  floors,  espo-  way  he  trains  him.    There  is  this  force  in 

cially  after  dinner  when  the  scraps  were  'tu.' 

cleared  away,  and  usually  it  was  scented.  74.    Servente  ciconia  pullot]      Pliny 

See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  81.    The  'se-  (H.  N.  x.  28)  says  that  in  Thessaly  storka 
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Nutrit  et  inventa  per  devia  rura  lacerta ;  75 

Illi  eadem  sumptis  quaerunt  animalia  pinnis. 
Vultur  jumento  et  canibus  crueibusque  relictis 
Ad  fetus  properat  partemque  cadaveris  affert. 
Hic  est  ergo  cibus  magni  quoque  vulturis  et  se 
Pascentis^  propria  quum  jam  facit  arbore  nidos.  80 

Sed  leporem  aut  capream  famulae  Jovis  et  generosae 
In  saltu  venantur  aves ;  hinc  praeda  cubili 
Ponitur  :  inde  autem,  quum  se  matura  levabit 
Progenies  stimulante  fame^  festinat  ad  illam 
Quam  primum  praedam  rupto  gustaverat  ovo.  85 

Aedificator  erat  Cetronius,  et  modo  curvo 


were  held  in  snch  esteem  for  destroying  ns  that  vultnres  do  not  build  their  nests  in 

snakes  that  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  kill  trees  but  in  rocks.    Gifford  too  observes 

them.    One  MS.  has  '  nidos '  fbr  '  pulloe/  that "  the  eaffle  is  scarcely  more  dclicate  in 

on  which  Rnperti  (V.  L.)  has  one  of  his  the  choice  of  his  food  than  the  vnlture/' 

notos :  he  thinks  Schrader  is  right  in  snp-  and  that  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose 

posing  that '  puUos '  has  crept  in  from  a  he  will  not  touch  earrion.    '  £t '  couples 

gloss,  and  yet  (says  he)  jou  may  suspect  '  generosae    aves '    with    '  iamulae  Jovis,' 

that '  nidos '  was  interpolated  by  a  learned  Only  the  eagle  is  meant.    P.  has  prescrved 

hand  from  v.  143 :  "  ipse  loquaoi  Gaudebit  the  tme  reading  '  hinc '  (82)  against  ihat  of 

nido."  most  MSS.  and  old  editions, '  tnnc' 

77.    crvcihusqu£  relictW]      Lip«us  (de        83.  quutn  ae  matura  levabW]      P.  has 

Crucc,  ii.  13)  quotes  Horace  (Epp.  i.  16.  '  levaret/  a  few  *  levarit,'  which  Jahn  has 

48) :  "  Non  hominem  occidi.    Non  pasces  taken,  with  Pithoeus  aud  RupertL     Her- 

in  cruce  corvos ;"  and  Prudcntius  (Hymn.  maun  deserts  them  for '  levabit,'  comparing 

xi.  irtpl  <rrt^dvov)  :  "  Crux  illum  tollat  in  vi.  660,  "si  pracgustabit  Atrides."     fRlb- 

auras  Viventesque  oculos  offerat  alitibus :"  beck  has  '  levavit.']     The  future  is  used 

and  from  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  this  sen-  with  '  si '  or  '  cum '  when  a  future  event  is 

tence  on  three  Christians :  "Claudius,  Aste-  spoken  of  on  which  another  event  depmds. 

rius,  Neon,  cruci  affigantur  et  corpora  eo-  See  note  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  7. 10 :  "  Quod  si 

rum  avibus  laceranda  relinquantur.''  Apu-  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  Ad  mart 

leins  (de  Asino  1.  vi.  fin.)  speaks  of  "  pati-  descendet  vates  tuus." 
buli  cmciatum  cum  canes  et  vultures  in-        86.  Aedificator  erat  Cetroniue,']  'Aedi- 

tima  protrahunt  viscera."    Poor  wretches  ficator '  is  used  for  one  who  is  too  much 

dying  by  inches  were  probably  watchcd  for  given  to  building,  as  Horace  uses  'amator ' 

days  by  these  ravenous  birds,  who  never  for  one  who  is  g^ven  to  lust :  "  Invidus,  ira- 

attack  a  body  while  the  liib  is  in  it.  cundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator  "  (Epp.  i.  1. 

79.  Mic  est  ergo  cihu»]     'Ergo'  is  'for  38).    Forcellini  gives  ezamples  from  Cor- 

this  reason,'  because  the  vulture  is  so  fed  nelius  Nepos  (vit.  Attid,  c.  13),  "  nemo 

when  voung,  when  it  grows  to  full  size  it  illo  fiiit  minus  emax,  minus  aedificator/' 

seeks  the  same  food ;  but  the  eagles  seek  and  Columella  (i.  4),  "  eleganter  aedificet 

{)rey  in  the  woods,  and  their  young  ones  agricola,  nec  sit  tamen  aedificator."     The 

earn   to   do  the   same.      Tlie  first  three  Scholiasfs  note  is  "  cupidus  fubricae,"  a 

stanzas  of  Hor.  C.  iv.  4. 1, "  Qualcm  minis-  word  only  met  with  in  the  late  writers  for 

trum  fulminis  alitem— Egit  amor  dapis  at-  a  building.    The  Romans  suffered  from  the 

que   pugnae,"   will   occur  to  the  reader.  passion  for  building.      See  above  i.   94, 

'  Ponitur '  is  used  in  some  sort  as  it  is  com-  "  Quis    totidem   erexit  villas ;"    x.    226, 

monlv  used  for  serving  up  food  or  putting  "  Percurram   citius  quot   villas  posaideat 

it  before  the  guests  (see  xi.  109,  n^.    '  Se  nunc  Quo   tondente,"  &c.     Horace  often 

matura   levabit '  is   like  Horace's  "  Olim  alludes  to  this,  as  in  C.  ii.  18.  20,  sq. ;  iii.  1, 

juventas  et  patrius  vigor  Nido  labomm  pro-  33,  sqa. ;  24.  3,  sq.  Epp.  i.  1.  83,  whcre  be 

pnlit  insdum  "  (I.  c).    GrangHeus  reminds  is  8p<»a[King  of  the  rich  man's  capricea : 
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Litore  Caietae^  summa  nune  Tiburis  arce> 

Nunc  Praenestinis  in  montibus  alta  parabat 

Culmina  villarum,  Graecis  longeque  petitis 

Marmoribus  vincens  Fortunae  atque  Herculis  aedem^     90 

Ut  spado  viucebat  Capitolia  nostra  Posides. 

"  Nolliu  in   orbe  sinus   Bma  praeluoet  vi.  62).   It  was  here  that  the  Praenestinae 

amoenis,  Sortes,  a  fauioas  oracle  down  to  a  very  late 

Si  dixit  dives,  lacna  et  mare  lentit  amo-  period,  were  d^vered.     The  temple  was 

rem  much  beautified  hy  SuUa  who,  Fliny  teUs 

Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido  us  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  25),  laid  there  tbe  first  mo- 

Fecerit  auspicium,  Cras  ferramenta  Te-  laic  pavement  known  in  Italj.    It  was  ex- 

anum  tant  in  his  tune,  and  a  pavement  (the  Bar- 

Tolletis,  fabri."  berini  at  Bome)  has  been  found  there  of 

very  fininhed  workmanship,  which  is  sup- 

Martial  has  this  epigram  on  one  Gellius  posed  by  some  to  be  Sulla'8,  but  by  others  of 

(iz.  47) :  1^1*  ^te^  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  that  is  not 

fhr  from  the  time  when  this  satire  waa 

"Gellius  aedificat   semper:  modo  limina  written.    (Cramer's  Italy,    iL  71.)    We 

ponit,  leam  trom  Cicero  (de  Div.  ii.  41)  that  For- 

'  Nunc   foribus   claves   aptat  emitque  ^^^  was  represented  in  this  temple  suck- 

seras;  lipg  the  infhnt  Jupiter,  and   was  most 

Nunc  has  nunc   illas  mutat  reficitque  piously  worshipped  by  mothers.    One  of 

fcnestras;  the  Scholiasts  refers  to  this  temple  as  a 

Dum  tamen  aedificet  quidlibet  ille  fa-  thing  of  former  times.    It  probably  did 

cit ;  not  escape  the  barbarlans. 

Oranti  nummos  ut  dioere  possit  amico  The  cathedral  of  Tivoli  is  built  on  the 

Unum  illud  verbum  Qellius,  Aedifico."  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Herculea,  who 

was  worshipped  above  other  gods  at  Tibur, 

This  islike  Horace's  description  of  caprice  :  For  this  reason  it  is  often  called  *  Hercu- 

"  Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotun-  leum.' 

dis  "  (Epp.  i.  1. 100).    In  snort  there  were  The  enormous  buildings  erected  by  Ha- 

as  many  who   ruined  or  hampered  their  drian  at  the  foot  ofthe  hills  of  Tiburcould 

estates  by  this  tempting  foUy  in  Bome  as  hardly  have  been  built  when  Juvenal  wrote 

in  this  country.  these  verses,  or  they  would  probaUy  have 

S7.  Litore  Caieiae,']  Caieta  (Gaeta)  was  been  referred  to,  for  in  mag^ificence  they 

on  the  promontory  that  bounds  ihe  gulf  of  surpassed  any  thing  in  Italy.     Their  ruins 

the  same  uame  at  the  southem  extremity  are  the  admiration  of  travellers. 

of  Latium.     It  was  four  miles  from  For-  91.  Ut  spado  vincebaf]  Posides  is  men- 

raiae  which  now  bears  tbe  name  (Mola  dl  tioned  by  Suetonius  (c.  28)  as  a  freedman 

Gaeta).     At  Formiae  Cicero  had  a  villa,  of  Claucuus  the  emperor,  favoured    and 

and  between  those  two  places  the  shore  afterwards  suspected  by  him.     In  the  em- 

was  covered  with  houses.    There  are  re-  peror^s  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Britain, 

mains  of  a  palace  supposed  to  have  been  he  distinguisned  Posides  by  the  gift  of  a 

that  of  Antoninus  Inus  at  Gketa.    As  to  '  basta  pura,'  a  spear  without  a  head,  which 

*  Tiburis  arce '  and  '  Praeneste '  see  S.  iii.  was  a  common  mark  of  favour  for  military 

190, 192.  services.   Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  2)  speaks  of 

89.  Chraecis  longequejpetitit]  The  Greek  warm  baths  at  Baiae,  "  quae  Posidianae 
marbles  used  by  the  Komans  were  fcom  vocantur,  nomine  accepto  a  Claudii  Cae- 
Hymettus  and  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  firom  saris  liberto."  Where  he  built  his  mag^- 
Taenarus  in  Laconia,  from  Carystus  in  ficent  house  does  not  appear.  It  may  have 
Enboea,  and  from  the  island  of  Paros.  The  been  near  his  baths.  '  Capitolia  nostra '  is 
other  foreig^  marbles  were  chiefly  African,  here  opposed  to  the  temples  at  Praeneste 
from  Syene  and  from  Numidia ;  there  was  and  Tibur ;  but  large  temples  of  Jnpiter  in 
stone  also  from  Synnada  in  Phrygia.  other  towns  besides  the  ffreat  temple  in 

90.  Fortuncte  atque  HerculU  aedem,']  Bome  were  sometimes  called  Capitolium. 
There  was  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna  Tiberius,  for  instance,  dedicated  a  Capito- 
at  Praeneste,  which  Ovid  alludes  to  as  lium  at  Capua  (Sueton.  Tib.  c.  40).  The 
"  Praenestinae  moenia  sacra  deae  "  (Fast.  plural  is  used  (as  in  x.  65)  because  of  the 
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Dum  sic  ergo  habitat  Cetronius^  imminuit  rem, 

Fregit  opes,  nec  parva  tamen  mensura  relictae 

Partis  erat ;  totam  hanc  turbavit  filius  amens^ 

Dum  meliore  novas  attollit  marmore  villas.  95 

Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  sabbata  patrem 
Nil  praeter  nubes  et  caeli  numen  adorant^ 
Nec  distare  putant  humana  came  suillam^ 
Qua  pater  abstinuit;  mox  et  praeputia  ponunt. 
Bomanas  autem  soliti  contemnere  leges  100 

Judaicimi  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  jus^ 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses ; 
Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti^ 

tripartite  character  of  the  bailding  (xii.  ahBtain  from  hog^s  flesh  as  they  wonld  finom 

8>  n.).  man'8.    See  vi.  160 :  "  Et  vetus  indulget 

99,  IVeffU  opes,']    This  is  the  common  Benibusclementiapords."  Tacitnsffivestbe 

Ycrb  in  this  case.     We  nse  the  same  when  Boman  exphination  of  this — "sne  abstinent 

we  speak  of  breaking.    Horace  has  *<  Poet-  memoria   dadis,  qna  ipsoe  scabies    qnoo- 

qnam  omnis  res  mea  Jannm  Ad  mediam  dam  tnrpaverat  cai  id  animal  obnoxiam  " 

fracta  est "  (S.  ii.  3.  18).  (Hist.  v.  4).    The  qnadmpeds  forbidden  to 

94.  iurbavit  filifu  amensA  See  vii.  129,  the  Israelites  for  food  were  all  who  did  not 

"  Sic  Pedo  contnrbat/'  and  Forcellini,  The  chew  the  cad  and  wero  not  cloven-footed 

nse  of '  dam '  with  the  present  followed  bj  (Levit.  xi.).    The  caase  of  this  distinction 

a  verb  in  the  perfect  tense,  which  here  oc-  is  not  given   and   cannot   eaaily  be  con- 

cnrs  twice  over,  is  oommon.     See  i.  59:  jectared. 

"  Qui  bona  donavit  praesepibus — dum  per-  99.  praepuUa  ponunt,']    "  Circumcidere 

volat  axe  citato,"  and  elsewhere.    In  ix.  genitaJia  instituere  ut  dlversitate  noscan- 

8  there  is  the  imperfect.  tur.     Tranagressi  in  morem  eorum  idem 

96.  tnetuentem   tabbata  patrem^     See  usurpant ;  nec  quicquam  priiis  imbuontar 

notes  on   vi.   159,    542,   and   Persius  v.  quam  contemnere  deos,  exuere  patriam,  pa- 

184.    He  goes  on  to  say  that  some  men  rentes,  liberos,  fratres  vilia  habere  "  (Tac. 

whose  fathers  were  saperstitious  and  paid  Hist.  v.  5).  Tacttus  must  have  known  that 

respcct  to  the  Jewish  religion  go  further  many  other  Eastem  nations  practiBed  cir- 

and  tum  Jews.      'Metus,'   'metuo'   are  cumcision^butit  wasneverthelesstraethat 

ordinarily  used  for  religious  fear  (v.  101).  this  rite  was  the  distinctive  symbol  of  thc 

From  the  courts  of  the  temple  b^ng  un-  Jewish  oovenant,  by  which  they  continueil 

covered  the  Jews  were  supposed  by  the  to  be  a  separate  people. 

vulgar  to  worship  the  skies.    Lipsius  on  102.  Tradidit  arcttno']    This  is  merely 

Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5,  "Jadaei  mente  sola  randomtalk.  There  was  nothing  analogous 

unumque  numen    intellig^t,"  quotes  a  in  the  books  of  Moses  to  the  '  arcana '  of 

fraffment  of  Petronius  about  them :  " '  et  the  Roman   worship,   thoagh  they  were 

caeli  summas  advocat  auricuhis,'  quasi  pu-  looked  upon  as  unintelligible  and  therefore 

tarent  caelum  aures  habere  idque  invoca-  supposed  to  have  a  mysterious   meaning 

rent."    Achaintre,  who  is  the  feeblest  of  only  revealed  to  the  initiated. 

commentators,  supposes  that  Juvenal  in  103.  Non  monstrare  vias']    He  says  the 

'  nubc» '  alludes  to  the  doud  that  led  the  law  of  Moses  teaches  Jews  not  to  show  anv 

Israelites  through   the  wildemess.      He  one  the  way  except  he  be  a  Jew,  nor  to  teil 

thinks  Juvenal  is  going  out  of  his  way  for  the  tired  traveller  where  he  may  quench  his 

an  example,  because  a  man  may  be  moral  thirst.    The  Scholiast  says  on  *  Quaesitum 

whatever  his  religion  may  be.    But  Juve-  ad  fontem,' "  ubi  baptizantur."  It  is  curious 

nal  thinks  he  must  be  a  fool  if  he  tums  to  compare  this  Scholium  with  that  on  v. 

Jew,  and  irreligious  too.    Pliny  calls  them  102,  where  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  **  Sacerdos 

<' gens    contumelia    numinum    insignis  "  vel  rex  ejiis  gentis  (Judaeoram)  aut  ipeius 

(H.  N.  xiii.  4  sub  fln.).  relig^onis  iuventor,  ci\jas  Comelius  etiam 

98.  Nee  distare  putanf]    That  is,  they  Tacitus  meminit"  Thesenotesarenotfirom 
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Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deduoere  verpos. 

Sed  pater  in  eausa^  cui  septimia  quaeque  fiiit  lux  io5 

Ignava  et  partem  vitae  non  attigit  ullam. 

Sponte  tamen  juvenes  imitantur  oetera^  solam 
Inviti  quoque  avaritiam  exercere  jubentur. 
Fallit  enim  vitium  specie  virtutis  et  umbra^ 
Quum  sit  triste  habitu  vultuque  et  veste  severum.        iio 
Nec*dubie  tanquam  frugi^laudatur  avarus^ 
Tanquam  parcus  homo  et  rerum  tutela  suarum 
Certa^magis  quam*si  fortunaa  servet  easdem 
Hesperidum  serpens  aut^Ponticus.     Adde  quod  hunc  de 

the  same  hand  eTidentljr.    The  writer  of  saving ;  and  those  who  have  watched  the 

the  hist  waa  not  a  Christian»  as  Cramer  different  characters  of  children  know  that 

observes.     He  might  have  added  that  the  there  are  some  in  whom  this  aelfish  pro- 

other  was  a  Christian,  but  not  a  jndicious  pensity  exists  by  natnre,  and  has  to  be 

one.    '  Verpus '  is  '  circumcised.'    Murtial  checked  bj  generous  teaching.    Juvenal 

uses  it  several  times.    The  Romans  might  says  that  yonng  men  are  cheated  into  co- 

\ie  forgiven  for  this  interpretation  of  the  vetousness  by  its  respectable  appearance. 

hiw  of  Moses  when  the  Jews'  own  traditions  There  is  a  gravity  and  show  of  self-denial 

and   teachers  told  them  they  must  love  about  it.    So  Oppidius  describes  his  covet- 

their  neighbour  and  hate  their  enemy ;  ous  son,  *'  vidi  Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis 

and  Jew  and  Samaritan  thought  it  strange  absoondere    tristem.*'      '  Fallit    enim '  is 

that  our  Saviour  asked  fbr  water  from  a  elliptical,  they  aro  bid  and  they  do  as  they 

Samaritan  woman  and  talked  with  her.  are  bid,  for  they  are  deoeived  by  the  ap- 

A  Christian  bishop  too   (Jeremy  Taylor,  pearance  of  virtue,  though  it  is  but  the 

Duct.   Dub.  ii.  2.  4),   says,   "  The  Jews  shadow,  which  this  vice  wears.     '  Habitu ' 

might  hate  their  enemies,  but  Christians  is    the  general   appearance,  and    appUes 

have  none.    So  that  by  alteration  of  the  equally  to  '  vultu '  and  '  veste.'    See  S.  ix. 

subject  matter  the  old  law  is  become  new ;  20 :     "  sumit    utrumque    Inde    habitum 

that  is  we  have  a  new  hiw."    This  is  not  facies."    *  Frugi '  is  always  used  in  a  good 

true.    "  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry  give  sense  for  '  pm&nt.'    See  Horaoe,  S.  ii.  5. 

him  bread  to  eat,  and  if  he  be  thirsty  give  77,  n.    '  Tutek '  is  used  for  '  tutor '  by  a 

him  water  to  drink "  is  Solomon'8  inter-  common  figure  of   speech.    Horace    has 

pretation  of  the  Uw,  and  the  parable  of  the  "  rerum  tutela  mearum  Cum  sis  "  (Epp. 

good  Samaritan  succouring  a  Jew  was  in-  i.  1. 103). 

vented  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  rule,  111.   kwdatMr]   ['  hiudetur '  P.,  Jahn, 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  Ribbeck.  If '  laudetur '  is  preferred,  there 

self."    Qifford  has  a  good  note  on  this  must  be  a  comma  after  'severum,'  and  'nec 

subject.  dubie,'  &c,  is  a  continnation  of  the  sen- 

107.  Sponte  tamenjuvenes'}  But  though  tence.] 

young  men  are  only  too  prone  to  imitate,  114.  Heeperidum  serpene  aut  Ponticue/] 

yet  there  is  one  vice  of  which  this  cannot  The  Hesperides  watched  the  apples  and  the 

be  said ;  to  avarice  tiiey  are  not  only  not  serpent  Ladon  watched  the  Hesperides,  on 

prone  but  even  averse  ('  inviti  ^uoque ').  Juvenal's  princnple :  "  Quis  custodiet  ipsoe 

This  is  true  generally  but  not  universally.  Custodes  ?  "    Hercules  kiUed  him.    The 

Horace  "(S.  ii.  8. 168,  sqq.^  tells  a  story  of  golden  fleece  of  Colchis  in  Pontus  was  also 

one  Servius  Oppidius  of  Canusium  who  guarded  by  a  serpent,  but  Medea  put  him 

had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  carried  about  to  sleep  and  Jason  got  the  fieece.    The 

his  nuts  and  his  dico  in  a  careless  way,  miser  watching  his  treasures  is  said  to 

and  gave  them  away  to  any  onc  who  came,  watch  better  than  this.    As  to  the  Hespe- 

while  the  other  counted  his  and  hid  them,  rides  see  above  S.  v.  152,  n. 

always  wearing  a  serious  face.    This  led  —  ^nciitf  QKo/o^wor]  Juvenalsupposes 

him  to  think  the  one  had  a  natund  ten-  a  respectable-Iooking  person  of  this  sort, 

dency  to  extravagance  and  the  other  to  such  as  the  father  might  point  out  to 
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Quo  loquor  egiregiotti  populufi  pntat  acqoireiidi  1 1 5 

Artificem :  quippe  his  creBCunt  patrimoma  fabris : 

Sed  ereseunt  quocunque  modo^  majoraque  fiunt 

Incude  assidua  semperque  ardente  camino. 

Et  pater  ergo  animi  felicee  credit  avaros^ 

Qui  miratur  opes^  qui  nidla  exempla  beati  120 

Pauperis  esse  putat ;  juvenes  hortatur  ut  illam 

Ire  viam  pergant  et  eidem  incumbere  sectae. 

Sunt  quaedam  vitiorum  elementa ;  his  protinus  illos 

Imbuit  et  cogit  minimas  ediscere  sordes; 

Mox  acquirendi  docet  insatiabile  votum.  I26 

Servorum  ventres  modio  castigat  iniquo 

hi8  son,  tA  an  instance  of  the  l)enefit8  of  And'pTitant/bnttbeBingtilarSn«hoTtatur,* 

thriftiness.  by  which  'qni  mirantinr<-pntant '   is  no 

115.  pufat  iicquirendt]  'Atqne  veren-  more  than  a  deecription  and  a  weak  ane  of 

dum'  ia  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  of  *ayaro6.'    Hc  is  not  speaking  of  all  fathen» 

Britannicufl  and  some  of  the  other  old  forBomearee3Etravagant>bntof  themoney- 

editions,  and  Achaintre  who  defends  it.  loving  fiither.    And  so  he  sajs  the  father 

The  reading  probably  arose  oat  of  another  thinks  the  covetons  happy,  that  ia,  he  wbo 

'  atqne  verendi/  which  is  in  some  MSS.  admires  wealth  and  thinks  thcre  nerer  was 

of  repnte,  and  thlB  Bcems  tobc  a  cormption  an  instanoe  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  poor 

of  the  true  reading  in  the  text,  which  the  and  favonred  by  heaven ;  snch  a  man  ad- 

modem  editors»  except  Achaintre,  have  all  vises  his  sons  to  go  that  road  and  adhere 

adopted.     *  Artificem'  requires  a  genitive.  to  that  sect  (as  if  they  were  the  only  phi- 

It  treats  the  man  as  a  workman  diligent  losophers).      '  Felices     are    happy    men ; 

in  his  calling,  which  is  to  make  money,  '  beati '  are  thoee  who  prosper  or  are  fk- 

which  he  gets  any  way  he  can  ("rem  facias,  ronred  by  the  gods.     'Panper '  is  not  Qsed 

rem,  Si  possis  recte,    si  non  qnoennque  fbr  an  indigent  person,  bnt  one  of  small 

modo  rem/'  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  65),  plying  mcans,  and  snch  may  prosper;  bnt  this 

the    anvil    and  working  the  forge  iVom  father  thinks  not,  because  the  more  a  man 

momingtin  night.  has  the  more  he  gets.    As  to  'pauper' 

119.  ISt  pater  erjro]   "The  father  too,  see  Horace,  C.  i.  1. 18,  n. ;  S.  ii.  2.  46. 

as  I  sud,"  another  instance  of  '  ergo '  in  122.   Ire  viam  perganf]  P.  has  <per- 

this  sense  (see  x.  54>  n.).    I  do  not  take  it  agant.'   Jahn  and  Hermann  however  nave 

(like  Mr.  Mayor)    to  mean  beCanse  the  the  right  word. 

people  admire  therefore  the  father  does.  128.  Sunt  quaedamvitiorumelementa;'] 

The  young  are  taken  in  by  the  repntation  He  says  all  vices  have  their  elements  as 

the  miser  gets,  and  also  they  nre  inflncnced  every  science  has,  and  in  teaching  their 

by    their  fathers'  example   and  precept.  children  this  vice  of  oovetousness  fathers 

P.  has  the  trae  reading  'felices:'  most  begin  with  pctty  acts  of  meanness,  and 

MSS.  have  '  felicis,'  to  which,  though  he  afterwards  teach  it  them  on  the  largest 

does  not  adopt  it,  Ruperti  affixes  his  i3>6urd  scale. 

"non  male!"  126.  Servorum  ffentres]   He  here  gives 

120.  Qui  miratur  opet,]  Most  MSS.  a  description  of  avarice,  such  as  these  fk- 
have  the  plural  for  the  singnlar  in  this  and  thers  wonld  fbmish  examples  of,  and  ihe 
the  two  next  verbs.  P.  has  the  singnlar.  form  of  the  satire  changes.  He  is  speaking 
All  the  Paris  MSS.  bcing  in  fiivour  of  the  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  miser, 
plural,  Achaintre  has  adopted  that  number  in  which  he  punishes  nimself  not  less  than 
imd  put  a  foll  stop  at '  avaros.'  In  this  his  wretched  slaves.  He  serves  ont  their 
way  '  qui  mirantur '  and  '  qui  pntant '  are  allowance  of  com  in  a  fidse  measure,  while 
the  subject  of  '  hortantnr.'  This  makes  he  starves  himself.  Theophrastns  says  of 
the  three  last  lines  a  f^ble  piece  of  bathos  snch  a  man  that  he  knocks  in  the  bottom 
as  evcr  was  written.  Madvig  (Opp.  iL  p.  of  the  measure  and  carefhlly  wipes  oif  all 
202)  would  have  the  plural  in 'mirantnr'  that    overtops    it   (Charact.   xi.),  where 
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Ipse  qnoqne  esuriens ;  neque  enim  omnia  sostinet  onquam 

Mueida  eaerulei  panis  consumere  frusta^ 

Hestemum  solitus  medio  servare  minutal 

Septembri^  nec  non  differre  in  tempora  coenae  130 

Alterius  eonchem  aestivam  cum  parte  lacerti 

Si^atam  vel  dimidio  putrique  siluro, 

Filaque  sect^i  nimie||*ata  includere  jybrri. 

Invitatus  ad  haec  aliquis  de  pontc  ncgabit. 

Sed  quo  divitias  haec  per  tormenta  coactas,  135 

Quum  furor  haud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 

Ut  locuples  moriaris  egentis  vivere  fato  ? 

Interea  pleno  quum  turget  saeculus  ore, 

Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crevit ; 


Casanbon  qnotes  this  verse  of  JuTenal's.        134.  aliquis  ds  ponte]     Sce  iv.  116»  n., 

As  to  'modios'  see  above»  v.  67;  and  on  '*dirusque  a  ponte  satelles." 
the  slavcs*  rations  see  S.  vii.  120, "  Afrorum         135.  Sed  quo  diviticut]  As  to  *  qno  *  see 

epimenta ;"  and  Hor.  S.  i.  5.  69»  n.»  "  cui  viii.  9. 142»  n.    Horace  says  the  mis«r  is 

satis  una  Farris  libra  foret."  more  mad  than  any : 

127.  «*5««  enim  omnia  .»*«»*<]  'Nc-  ..  p^^^     ^  ^^u^bori  mnlto  pa«  maiima 
que    18  '  not  even   (v.  60).    '  Sustmere    is  avaris 

often  used  ii.  this  way,  as  the  Greeks  used        jj     ;     ;  A^ti  „tio  ilUs  destinet 

rXriyai,  and  as  we  say  *a  man  cannot  bear  omnem  *' 

to  do  a  thing.'     *Minutal'is  mincedmeat  '  ^S  i'  8  82.^ 

mixed  with  chopped  vegetables  and  other  V  •  *•    •       ; 

things.    To  keep  this  irom  one  day  to  '  Phrenesis '  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 

nnothef  in  the  closest  month  of  the  year  from  the  Greek  afber  Cicero's  time.    It  was 

was  a  dirty  trick.    As  to  *  conchem '  and  a  general  term  for  insanity»  while  *  furor ' 

■'sectivi  poiTi'  see    S.  iii.   293»   "Cujus  commonly  and  in  legal   language  meant 

conche  tumes  ?  quis  tecum  sectile  porrum,"  madness  with  violence. 
&c.      *  Laccrtus '  was  the  nanie  of  some         137.  egentis  mvere  faio  T\  *  Egenti '  is 

coarse  sea  fish  which  they  used  to  salt  and  the  common  rcading ;  and  Ruperti  says  it 

dry.      The  *  silurus '  has  been  mentioncd  is  "  rectius  forsan»  certe  doctius."  It  seems 

before»  iv.  33.      Tliis   man   seals  up  the  however  he  preferred  the  less  leamed  form, 

iragments  of  his  miserable  suppcr,  at  a  for,  like  the  other  editors,  except  Achaintre» 

time  of  the  year  when  they  camiot  fail  to  he  has  the  genitive»  the  chief  authority  for 

stink  next  day,  and  counts  every  leek  on  his  which  is  P. 

Tope,andshutsthemupinthecupboardtoo.         138.  quum  turget  tacculus']  He  begins 

Juvenal  perhaps  had  in  mind  Theophrastus'  with  a  smaU  bag,  and  when  that  is  full  he 

description  of  the  miser  (ubi  snp.)»  which  wants  more.    *  Sacculus  *  occurs  above»  xi. 

cnds  thns :  t&  8i  Kara\tiv6/x(ya  &vh  rrts  27.  '  Crescit '  is  the  reading  of  most  MSS. 

"rpairiiris   ijtiia-ri   r&v   ^a^ayi9ny  &iroypd'  and  old  editions ;  and  Ruperti  says  "  forte 

iptaBat,    Xva    ol    hoKovovvrts    waTSts    fi.^  rectins,"  but   he  takes  'crevit.'      P.  has 

\dfiuaiy,  *  to  count  half  the  radishes  that  '  crevit.'    Juvenal  refers  to  that  which  has 

are  left  from  the  table  that  the  servants  grown»  for  the  bag  is  fuU.     The  perfect  is 

may  not  steal  them.'     Plautus  speaks  of  right.     Instead  of  spending  his  fortunc  the 

^*  triparcos»  vetulos,  avidos»  aridos,  qui  8a-  man  invests  it  in  farms»  like  those  persons 

iinum  servo  obsignant  cum  sale  "  (Persa  ii.  whom  Horace  speaks  of»  "quomm  Conspi- 

3.  14).  citur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis  "  (  Epp.  i. 

131.  conchem  aestivam]  Jahn  and  Her-  15.46,n.).  The  'villa'  hcre  meant  is  a  *villa 

mann  go  against  their  MS.  in  favour  of  rustica,'  a  farm  house,  as  opposed  to  *  villa 

the  common  reading  *  aestivi  *  [which  Rib-  urbana'  a  suburban  housc.     It  is  equiva- 

beck  also  has].     P.  has  the  accusative.  lent  to  <  fundus,'  a  farm  and  the  buildings 

Many  MSS.  have  *  concham»'  which  is  not  on  it.    See  Hor.  S.  ii.  5. 108,  n. 
the  form  Juvenal  uscs  (see  last  not<*). 
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Et  minus  hanc  optat  qui  non  habet.     Ergo  paratur        lio 

Altera  villa  tibi  quunx  rus  non  sufficit  unum, 

Et  proferre  libet  fines,  majorque  videtur 

Et  melior  vicina  seges :  mercaris  et  hanc  et 

Arbusta  et  densa  montem  qui  canet  oliva. 

Quorum  si  pretio  dominus  non  vincitur  ullo,  145 

Nocte  boves  macri  lassoque  famelica  collo 

Jumenta  ad  virides  hujus  mittuntur  aristas ; 

Nec  prius  inde  domum  quam  tota  novalia  saevos 

In  ventres  abeant^  ut  credas  falcibus  actum. 

Dicere  vix  possis  quam  multi  talia  plorent,  150 

Et  quot  venales  injuria  fecerit  agros. 

Sed  qui  sermones  !  quam  foedae  buccina  famae  I 

142.  majorque  videtmr]    ThU  is  what  slieU  the  pndse  of  the  whole  ndghboor- 

Horaoe  says :  ^<^  if  I  am  to  be  owner  of  no  more  than 

^  .  ^     V,  .  a  miaerable  Uttle  fimn."    (That  ia,  if  thej 

"  Qmd  quod  nsque  proxmioa  ^m  ^j^y  ^^^  m^  on  thoae  terma.)    "  Of 

Revellig  agri  terminos  et  nltra  ^^^  ^^^^^^  (i,  ^^  r^oinder)  you  wiU  gain 

Limites  cUentium  ,^  ..  ^«  «„v  exemptionfrom  thesuflreringsofhumanity, 

Saha  avarua  ?"  (C.  u.  18.  23.)  ^^^  j^^^g  y^^^  ^^f^  prolongwl  and  happier 

« o  si  angnlus  ille  than  you  have  ever  known  it,  while  you 

Frozimus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agel-  have  got  as  much  Uind  under  cultivation  as 

loiQ  I"  (S.  ii.  6.  8.)  the  Romans  had  in  the  time  of  Tatius  the 

Sabine  king;"  that  is,  at  the  time  when, 

He  says  if  he  wants  a  field  and  the  owner  according  to  the  received  story,  Tataus  and 

wiU  not  let  him  have  it  at^any  price,  he  will  the  Sabines  were  inhabiting  the  Capitoline 

send  his  lean  hungry  cattle  on  to  his  ground  and  Quirinal  hills,  and  Romnlus  the  Plda- 

¥rith  the  young  oom  just  springing,  and  tine,  and  the  two  pcoples  joined  and  be« 

they  wiU  soon  clear  it  of  eveTv  blade :  and  came  one  under  their  respective  kings.   The 

he  adds,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how  extent  of  land  possessed  by  the  Romans  at 

many  fields  have  changed  hands  by  such  that  time,  which   represents   the  earliest 

miscnief.    It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  period  of  tJieir  history,  must  have  been  very 

Juvenal  writes  as  if  he  knew  what  he  was  smaU.    The  '  ager  Komanus'  at  a  period 

saying.   The  common  reading  is  '  mittun-  much  later  did  not  extend  above  five  miles 

tur.'      Jahn,   Hermann,   [and    Ribbeck]  from  the  Pomoerium  (the  endosure  of  ^e 

firom  Pff  have  the  future.    The  common  city)  towards  the  sea,  and  the  Romans  had 

practice  is  better  expressed  by  the  present.  then  no  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 

149.  In  ventret  aheani^  Again  P.  pre-  Tiber.  Juvenal^s  conception  probably  is 
serves  the  true  reading.  the  common  word  that  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  living  on 
is  '  habeant.'  the  hiUs  they  had  respectivelv  oocupied» 

150.  Dieere  tnx  possie']  Hdnrich  thinks  and  possessing  no  more  than  tAe  huid  im- 
these  two  verses  heavy,  and  probably  a  later  mediately  at  tbe  foot  of  them.  The  Roman 
addition  to  the  text.  It  would  be  hard  to  historians  are  confused  upon  this  point,  and 
say  why  any  bodv  should  have  taken  the  it  is  one  on  which  verj  little  can  be  said  to 
trouble  to  add  them,  or  how  they  should  any  purpose.  The  Scboliast  says,  *'Si  tan- 
have  oocurred  to  any  one  but  the  author.  tnm  possides  solns  quantum  Populua  Roiii* 
After  '  talia '  we  must  understand '  damna,'  possedit,  Campum  Martium." 

or  something  like  it.     The  'injuria'  is  — guam/oedaehuceina']  P.  has '  foede,' 

a  wrong  like  that  just  mentioned.  which  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  have  adopted 

152.  Sed  quisermonet  /]  "  But  what  talk  bnt  Hennann  has  not.    The  adverb  is  oot 

there  will  be !  what  a  foul  blast  wiU  rumour  of  plaoe,  and  it  is  plainly  an  error  of  the 

Uow!"     "What  harm  can  shedome?"  oopvist.    In  the  next  line  the   common 

aays  the  other;  "I  do  not  value  at  a  bean-  reading  is  '  quid  nocet  hoc.'     'Haec '  ia 
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''  Quid  nocet  haec  f"  inquit.     "Tunicam  mihi  malo  lupini 

Quam  si  me  toto  laudet  vieinia  pago 

Exigui  ruris  paucissima  farra  secantem.'^  155 

Scilicet  et  morbis  et  debilitate  carebis 

Et  luctum  et  curam  efibgies^  et  tempora  vitae 

Longa  tibi  post  haec  fato  meliore  dabuntur^ 

Si  tantum  culti  solus  possederis  agri 

Quantum  sub  Tatio  populus  Bomanus  arabat.  160 

Mox  etiam  fractis  aetate  ac  Punica  passis 

Proelia  vel  Pyrrhum  immanem  gladiosque  Molossos 

Tandem  pro  multis  vix  jugera  bina  dabantur 

Yulneribus.     Merces  haec  sanguinis  atque  laboris 

NuUis  visa  unquam  meritis  minor  aut  ingratae  105 

Curta  fides  patriae.     Saturabat  glebula  talis  —   ^ 

Patrem  ipsum  turbamque  casae^  qua  feta  jacebat 

Uxor^  et  infantes  ludebant  quatuor^  unus 

Yemula^  tres  domini ;  sed  magnis  fratribus  horimi 

A  scrobe  vel  sulco  redeuntibus  altera  coena  170 

the  reading  of  P.,  which  has  also  '  lapina '  *'  corta  sententia  "  to   "  perfecta    atqne 

(meant  for  Mupinae,'  the  reading  of  some  plena  "  (de  Fin.  iv.  14).    It  makes  no  ma- 

M8S.  and  editions).  terial  difference  if  we  render  '  carta '  as  a 

161.  Mox  etiam/rctctU  aetaie]  participle,  which  in  fact  it  is ;  "  nor  did 

«•O  fortimati  merctore.  !•  gravi.  annie  their  country  ^i»ar  un^tefol  ot  their 

Ifile.  ait  multo  jam  ftacti.  membra  la-  P~n>"«  curtailed. '  that  «.  rf  ito  ftOl  ac- 

•^     „             •*        ('B.OT  S  i  1  4."^  complishment.    •  Gleha    is  osed  for  a  farm 

^       .    .  .    .     ;  commonly  in  the  law  writers.  '  Satorahat ' 

To  toldiers  who  had  aenred  their  time  and  is  a  strong  word.    They  were  rewarded  to 

were  discharged  (emeriti)   a  boanty  was  their  hearts*  content. 

given  either  iu  money  or  land.    When  it  168.  unus  Vemula,  tres  donUni ;"]    The 

waa  in  land  the  quantity  commonly  g^ven  slave  played  with  the  man's  sons,  who  are 

wastwo'jugera'toeachman,thati8,about  called  'domini/  as  appears  to  have  been 

an  acre  and  a  quarter.    This  was  believed  common.    Plautus  says  of  the  slave  who 

to  have  been  the  original  allotment  of  land  carried  off  his  master  s  son,  "  Domo  quem 

to  citizens  b}'  Romulus,  and  it  was  retained  profug^ens  dominum  abstulerat  vendidit " 

in  the  formation of  colonies  to a lateperiod.  (Capt.  Prol.  v.  18).    Their  grown-up  bro- 

(See  Livy,  vi.  36.  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.  ii.  thers  come  home  from  ditching  or  plough- 

p.  48,  Engl.  Trans.)    As  to '  Molossos '  see  ing,  and  get  a  late  supper  after  the  others 

note  on  S.  xii.  108.    Pyrrhus  he  calls  '  im-  have  done  (altera  ooena)  of  porridge  smok- 

manis '  by  way  of  amplifying.    His  name  ing  hot  in  groat  earthen  pots.     Juvenal 

never  was  to  the  Bomans  what  Hannibars  shows  great  power  in  these  pictures  of  rude 

became.     'Tandem—multis— vix '  are  all  life.    Pictures  they  are  and  very  oomplete. 

thrown  in  to  streng^hen  the  case.  As  to  '  pnls '  see  xi.  58.     '  Horto '  is  em- 

165.  NulUe  vied]  Heiurich  thinks  it  phatic.  What  was  enough  for  their  entire 
should  be  '  nulli,'  which  would  sound  subsistenoe  we  do  not  consider  enough  for 
better.    The  MSS.  have  the  plural.  a  pleasure  garden.    "  Bene  dixit  plus  nunc 

166.  Curtafides  patriaeJ]  "  A  breach  of  possideri  in  horto  quam  tunc  in  agro  " 
faith  on  the  part  of  their  thankless  coun-  (SchoLJ.  Horace  complains  of  the  waste 
try  "  (Mayor).  It  means  rather  a  scant,  of  useiul  lana  upon  pleasure  grounds  and 
shabby  discharge  of  their  promise :  like  flower  gardens,  "  Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera 
'  curta  supellex,' '  curto  centnsse '  in  Pcr-  regiae  MoIm  relinquent "  (C.  ii.  15). 

aius  (iv.  52;  v.  191).    So  Cioero  opposes 
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Amplior  et  gr&ndes  fumabant  pnltibus  ollae. 

Nunc  moduB  hic  agri  nostro  nou  Bufficit  horto. 

Inde  fere  acelerum  causae  ;  nec  plura  venena 

Miscuit  uut  ferro  grassatar  saepius  uUum 

Humauae  mentiB  vitium  quam  saeva  cupido  17S 

Iromodici  ceneus;  nam  dives  qui  ficri  vult, 

Et  cito  vult  fieri.     Sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 

Quis  metus  ant  pudor  est  unquam  properantiB  avari  ? 

"  Vivite  contenti  casulis  et  collibas  istie, 

O  pueri,"  Marsue  dicebat  et  Hemicus  olim  I80 

Vestinusque  senex ;  "  panem  quaeramus  aratro 

Qui  aatis  est  mensis  :  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris 

Quonim  ope  et  auxilio  gratae  post  munus  aristae 

Contingunt  homini  veteris  faetidia  quercus. 

Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet  quem  non  pudet  alto  isg 

Per  glaciem  perone  tegi,  qui  eummovet  Euros 

Vli. J^erro graitalar]  'Qrusor  'Uoaly  the  welcome  gift  ofeorti  man  dei]dMd  Ibe 

RDother   fonu    of  '  grsdior,'  «nd  properlj  old  onk  that  oiiccfcdliiin  witli  acora».' (Sef 

ineaDi  no  more  tban  '  U>  go.'     But  it  is  S.  vi.  10,  snd  Horace.  H.  i.  3.  100:  "|tlui- 

eMDmonl;  oseil  wherc  Tiolence  ia  meant.  dem  atqae  cubilia  proptcr,"  &c)     'Ope' 

i,                                             To  go  with  Uw  iword  is  to  U9«  it     [Sea  meana  tlie  inatmment»  thej  g»VB  to  IBW, 

■  j  K                                        8.  iii.  305,  'grasMtor.']  and'Bniiilo'i»  theirhelp,  tcaoiiing.&roQr. 

<  ti                                            176.  linmodiei  ettut ,]  Thia  ia  tbe  read-  Virgil  ha» 

'"/^^^^■'^.''^'«enumberofMSa  aad  .-LibCT  et  aln»  Ccrea,  veatro  .i  mmMW 

of  HenniDiDS  andotberoldcditioDS.  irom  teHua 

°5'".2'?-'J;°''  T'''.f"i?"  '^P^'''^  a,m,m  pl.s.i  gtad™  iiint..it  .H» 

adopted  '  mdomiti,     Uimking    "unmodici  (..i                                  (Ocorir   i  71 

haud  duliie  ei  iBterprctibna  orta.     Illiua  S-    •    ■/ 

certe  libmriomm  ingenio  delieri  qui»  aibi  ^>I>1  0«id  (Faati  i.  673,  Cqq.)  aayi, 

the  enithet  iB   more  anDitcable  to  a  wiBB-  i^          .       ' 

pri.  tt..  .  W.  «S...     II  m.,  L  ''"S^'^"  ■"  '""  "™*'  " 

obeerTed  that  Horace  «Ivmy»  uee»  '  cupido '  -, j  _       ■_!_      j   _..i. 

inthem.«uline  gender  wW  b«  ia  a^-  *'X^""'    ^*""    '"^    ^   """"^ 
ing  of  the  ioye  of  monej. 

178.  properaiUu  avari  t]  See  Doto  ou  185.  qwem  n»»pudel']     "Fiotilibu  ooa- 

8.  ii.  16.    Soloinoa  eays  ia  hii  proverb*  D*re  pndet"  (8.  iii.  Ifi8).    'Pcto'  waa  ■ 

"  He  that  haaletb  to  be  rieh  hatli  an  «vil  thick  boot  wotd  by  coantiTmeD.     It  Cam» 

eyB"(iiviii.23).   Aa  to '  metia  '  aee above,  a  liltle  ahove  tlie  anlde  (PernDa  v.  102). 

*■  "Sp  ■■■  'Suramovere'    i«    a    word  nsed  fbr  aDm. 

180.  Mariutdieetaittaeminu}  These  mnry  qectment  by  the  lictor^  rad  tkere 

were  all  of  that  itocli,  the  Sabelliim,  which  ia  iDeaning  in  tbe  usc  of  it  here.     (8.  i 

waa  proverbial  for  tho  «everity  aiid  aimpli.  87.)     He  pat»  on  a  ahlii  witb  tho  hBJr  ID- 

city  of  their  way  of  living.     See  S.  iii.  169.  warda  and  then  bidi  thc  cold  «ind  bcoone. 

n.     The  VettiDi  reacbed  from  the  Sibini  He  aaya  that  oudandish  puride  we  boar  of, 

to  tbe  eoaat  of  the  HadriHtic,  inclading  all  whatever  it  may  bo.  lcads  only  to  crimc 

the  couQtry  betweon  the  rivera  Vomanua  and  impietj.     Phoenidiui,  Laeonian,  aDd 

aod  Atemua.  African  parplc»  «ere  rooet  cateeawd. 

1S3.  gratae  pott  mmvt  ariilae']  'AlUr 
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» 


Pellibus  inversis.     Peregrina  ignotaque  nobis 

Ad  scelus  atque  nefas^  quaeeunque  est^  purpuia  ducit.^ 

Haee  illi  veteres  praecepta  minoribus :  at  nunc 

Post  finem  autimini  media  de  nocte  supinimi  IQO 

Clamosus  juvenem  pater  excitat:  '^Accipe  ceras^ 

Scribe,  puer,  vigila,  causas  age,  perlege  rubras 

Majorum  leges  aut  vitem  posce  libello. 

Sed  caput  intactum  buxo  naresque  pilosas 

Annotet  et  grandes  miretur  Laelius  alas.  195 

Dirue  Maurorum  attegias,  castella  Brigantum, 

Ut  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 


191.  Accipe  ceraSf']    The  father  of  the  The  man  tells  his  son  he  must  let  his  hair 

present  dav  makei  his  son  get  np  in  the  grow  wild  and  let  the  oScer  see  that  he 

middle  of  the  night  in  ^rinter  and  bids  him  is  a  rongh   shaggy  fellow.    See   Persias 

write,  plead,   stndy  hard  at   the  kw,  or  iii.  77,  n. :  «  Hic  aliquis  de  gente  hircosa 

petition  for  a  ceaturion'8  command,  any  eentnrionum."    **  Hiipida  membra  quidem 

thing  to  get  money.    The  titles  and  first  et  dnrae  per  brachia  setae  Promittunt  atro- 

few   words  of  the  laws  were  oommonly  cem  animum "  (S.  ii.  11).    Laeliui  10  put 

written  with  red,  called  '  rubrica/  from  for  the  commander  of  the  troops  to  whom 

which  are  derived  our  word  rubric  and  his  petition,  if  he  presented  one,  would  be 

the  use  of  mbrics.    The  snbetance  nsed  referred. 

was  *  mininm/  vermilion;  so  Cicero  speaks        196.  Dirve  Manrorum  aitegiati]    'At- 

to  Atticus  of  his  "  cerae  miniatnke  **  (xvi.  teg^a '  Forcellini  supposes  to  be  an  African 

11)  and  *'  miniatae "   (xv.  14).      It  was  word.    It  is  a  hut.    The  Brigantes  were  a 

common  to  make  corroctions  in  red,  and  to  British  people  occnpyingthe  north  of  Eng- 

these  Cicero  is  g^ood-humouredly  refBrring.  land  fit>m  Mancunium  (Manchester)  on  the 

Quintilian  (Inst.  xii.  3)  spcaks  of  those  south-west  to  Segedunum  (Shields)  on  the 

"  qui  se  ad  album  ac  mbricas  transtnle-  north-east.    Their  chief  town  was  Ebora- 

rant/'  that  is,  who  had  taken  to  the  study  cum  (York).  Tacitns  ( Agric.  xvii.)  speaks  of 

of  the  law, '  albnm '  representing  the  edicts  the  Brigantes  as  being  the  largest  tril)e  in 

of  the  praetors,  and  *  mbricae '  the  '  leges.'  Britain.  They  also  occupied  the  hill  country 

(See  Dict.  Ant., 'Album'  and  'Atramen-  ofCumberhindand  Westmoreland,in  which 

tum.')    See  Persius  v.  90:  "Excepto  si  they  had  probably  many  of  the  *castella' 

quid  Masuri  mbrica  vetavit."     '  Libellus '  Juvenal  mentions.    They  gave  a  good  deal 

is  a  petition.    *  Vitem '  is  the  vine-switch  of  trouble  to  Agricola,  and  it  appears  they 

nsed  for  military  floggings  (viii.  247,  n.).  were  not  quiet  when  this  satire  was  writteu. 

The  '  tribunns '  was  tbe  only  officer  who  Thc  date  cannot  however  be  fixed. 
had  the    authority  to  order  a  military        197.  Ut   locupUtem  a^ilam]      Pliny 

fiogging,  but  the  mferior  ofiicers  inflicted  speaking  of  the  vine  (H.  N.  xiv.  1,  snb 

the  cane  summarily  it  appears  (see  Lip-  fin.)  has  these  words :  "  Quid  quod  insertae 

rius,  de  Mil.  Rom.  v.  18).  castris  summam  remm  imperiumque  con- 

194.  8ed  caput  intaetum  Jmxo]  <  Buxo '  tinent  ?     Centurionum  in  manu  vitis  et 

is  here  put  for  a  oomb  of  box-wood.    Orid  opimo  praemio  tardos  ordines  ad  lentas 

(Fast.  vi.  229)  has  perducit  aquilas,  atque  etiam  in  delictis 

« -KT  •!  •  j  i.  / 1     X      \     •       j  poenam  ipsam  honorat."     This  explains 

«  Non  mOu  detonsos  (dentosa)  cnnes  de-  ^^  verse  and  193.     The  '  primipilus  cen- 

pectere  buxo,  •«,•..,  ^rio '  (x.  94,  n.)  had  charge  of  the  eagle 

Non  ungues  ferro  subsecuisse  hcet.  ^^  ^^0  legion,  and  was  abSve  all  the  cen- 

Martial  writes  an  epigram  to  a  bald  person  ^«^^ns  in  rank  and  pay.    The  promotion 

(xiv.  25)  :  ^^  ^"®  centunons,  as  HmyiB  reniark  shows, 

was  slow.    Lipsius  says  they  rose  firora  the 

Quid  fkciet  nulloa  hic  inventura  capillos  lowest  grade  to  the  highest  by  rotation, 

Multifido  bnxns  quae  tibi  dente  da-  except  in  cases  of  extmordinary  merit  (de 

tnr?"  MiL  Rom.  ii.  8).    The  ten  eohorts  of  the 
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Afferat :  aut  longos  castrorum  ferre  labores 
Si  piget  et  trepidum  solvunt  tibi  comua  ventrem 
Cum  lituis  audita^  pares  quod  vendere  possis 
Pluris  dimidio^  nec  te  fastidia  mercis 
Ullius  subeant  ablegandae  Tiberim  ultra^ 
Neu  credas  ponendum  aliquid  discriminis  inter 
Unguenta  et  corium.     Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 
Qualibet.     Illa  tuo  sententia  semper  in  ore 
Versetur  dis  atque  ipso  Jove  digna  poetae : 
Unde  habeas  quaerit  nemo^  sed  oportet  habere.^ 
Hoc  monstrant  vetulae  pueris  repentibus  assae ; 
Hoc  discunt  omnes  ante  alpha  et  beta  puellae. 


200 


205 


J> 


legio  consisted  of  thirty '  manipoli/  and  in 
each  'manipulos'  there  werc  two  centa> 
rions.  The  'decima  cohors'  was  the 
lowest,  and  the  centurions  in  that  were  at 
the  hottom  of  the  list.  The  title  *  primipi- 
lus'  oontinned  after  the  division  of  tJie 
legion  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  disoon- 
tinned. 

199.  solvunt  Hbi  comua  ventrem]  This 
is  a  ludicrous  way  of  expressiiig  fear.  Most 
MSS.  have  '  trepido/  which  Achaintre  has 
edited.  P.  and  most  editors  have  the  aocu- 
sative.  The  <  comu '  and  '  lituus '  are  com- 
monly  opposed.  They  were  both  curved, 
and  the  '  lituus '  was  used  by  the  cavalry. 
See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  23,  and  C.  ii.  1. 
17: 

"  Jam  nnnc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt." 

'  Plnris  dimidio '  is  a  oommon  way  of  speak- 
iug  like  the  little  fit^g^s  answer  to  her 
mother,  "m^jor  dimidio"  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 
318). 

201.  nee  iefaetidia  mercis']   This  is  ex- 

EUined  by  what  follows.  The  man  says  to 
is  son  **  don't  tum  up  your  noee  at  any 
kind  of  wares  though  they  have  to  be  sent 
beyond  the  Tiber,  or  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  dlfferenoe  between  perfumes  and 
hide."  Tanning  and  other  work  of  an 
offensive  kind  must  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  river. 

204.  Lueri  honue  eet  odor  ex  re  QMa- 
lihetl\  This  the  commentators  illustrate  by 
the  rollowing  story  told  of  Vespasian  by 
Suetonius  (c.  23):  "  Reprehendenti  filio 
Tito  quod  etiam*urinae  vectigal  oommentus 
esset,  pecuniam  ex  prima  pensione  admovit 
ad  nares,  sciscitans  '  num  odore  offendere- 
tur:'  et  illo  negante,  'Atqui  (inquit)  e 
lotio  est.' "    The  andents  tried  metal  by 


the  smelL  So  Martial  (ix.  60)  has  "  Coo- 
suluit  nares  an  olerent  aera  Corinthon." 
The  case  would  be  more  in  point  if  the 
Bubject  were  not  taxation.  If  the  moralitf 
of  oommeroe  is  to  riae  no  higher  than 
the  morality  of  taxes  it  will  stand  very 
low.  Witness  the  tax  on  profesdonal  in- 
comes. 

206.  dis  atque  ipeo  Jove  digna  poeiae :] 
This  way  of  speakin^,  where  a  general  term 
is  followed  by  a  particnlar  which  is  involved 
in  it,  is  very  common  in  Qreek  and  Latin. 
It  is  uncertain  what  poet  Juvenal  gets  his 
verse  from  or  whether  he  gives  the  words  of 
the  poet  or  adapts  thcm.  A  like  sentiment 
is  quoted  finom  a  tragic  poet  (apparently) 
by  Seneca  (Epp.  115):  "Non  quare  et 
unde :  quid  habeas  tantum  rogant."  P.  has 
'  poeta '  to  agree  with  '  Jove.'  Jahn,  Her- 
mann,  [and  Ribbeck]  have  '  poeta.' 

208.  veiulae  puerie  repeniibu»  aeeae;'] 
'  Assus  *  is  '  drv,'  and  '  assa  nutrix '  is  '  a 
dry  nurse,'  as  the  Scholiast  explains  it  here. 
"  Nutricula  sicca  vetusta  in&ntibus  mon- 
strat "  is  the  form  of  the  Scholium,  but 
'sicca'  and  'vetusta'  are  probably  only 

Slosses  upon  '  assa.'  (See  ForceUini.)  The 
ISS.  have  various  readinfs.  P.  and  aome 
others  and  the  Scholiast  have  that  of  the 
text.  Lubinus,  Henninius,  and  some  other 
old  editions  have  the  same,  which  is  that  of 
the  modem  editors.  '  Poscentibus  aaaem ' 
is  the  reading  of  most  MSS.,  for  which  some 
have  'repetentibus.'  This  has  probably 
come  fix)m  the  tme  word  'repentibus,'  and 
'  posoentibns '  has  been  substituted  as  a 
more  appropriate  word  than  'repetenti- 
bus.' 

209.  JTbc  discuni  omnee']  The  girls  were 
taught  the  same  lesson  before  they  beg&n  to 
read.  Horace  says  of  this  leaming  (Bpp. 
i.  1.  54) : 
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Talibiis  instantem  monitis  quemcunqne  parentem  210 

Sic  possem  affari :  Dic^  o  vanissime^  quis  te 

Festinare  jubet?  meliorem  praesto  magistro 

Discipulum.     Securus  abi,  vinceris,  ut  Ajax 

Praeteriit  Telamonem,  ut  Pelea  vicit  Achilles. 

Parcendum  est  teneris ;  nondum  implevere  medullas     215 

Maturae  mala  nequitiae.     Quum  pectere  barbam 

Coeperit  et  longi  mucronem  admittere  cultri, 

Falsus  erit  testis,  vendet  perjuria  summa 

Exigua,  Cereris  tangens  aramque  pedemque. 

Elatam  jam  crede  nurum,  si  limina  vestra  220 

Mortifera  cimi  dote  subit.     Quibus  illa  premetur 

Per  somnum  digitis  !  nam  quae  terraque  marique 

Acquirenda  putas  brevior  via  conferet  illi. 

Nullus  enim  magni  sceleris  labor.     ^^  Haec  ego  nunquam 

Mandavi/'  dices  olim,  ^^  nec  talia  suasi.^'  225 

Mentis  causa  malae  tamen  est  et  origfo  penes  te. 

Nam  quisquis  magni  census  praecepit  amorem 

Et  laevo  monitu  pueros  producit  avaros, 

" haec  Janns  sommns  ab  imo  mav  consider  yonr  daaghter-in-law  as  good 

Perdocet,  haec  rednnnt  juTenes  dictata  se-  as  aead  and  buried  if  she  brings  vour  sou 

nesque  a  hirge  portion."    Her  '  dos '  would  be  to 

Laevo  suspensi  loeulos  tabukmque  lacer-  her  what  another  gift  is  said  to  be  to 

to."  others :  "  Torrens  dicendi  copia  multis  Gt 

sua  mortifera  cst  iacundia  "  (x.  10).     £x- 

210.  qnemeunquit]  See  above,  v.  42,  n.  cept  under  special  agreement  before  mar- 

212,  meUorem  prae»to  magUtro]  'Prae-  riage  the  wife'8  <dos'  went  back  to  her 

Bto'is'I  warrant/and 'fore' maybesup-  relations  at  her  death.     Here  the  man 

plied  after  *  meliorem.'     He  says  to  the  must  secure  an  interest  in  the  property  at 

father  he  ueed  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  he  may  his  wife's  death,  or  it  wonld  be  against  his 

go  away  and  make  himself  easy ;  his  son  is  interest  to  murder  her.    The  way  in  which 

oertain  to  tum  out  a  good  scholar  aud  sur-  a  woman  was  carried  over  the  threshold  of 

pass  his  teacher  as  far  as  Ajax  surpassed  his  her  new  home  on  the  day  of  her  marriage 

father  Telamon,  and  Achilles  Peleus.     He  is  related  in  Dict.  Ant.,  'Roman  Marriage.' 

adds  sarcaatically,  "you  must  not  press  '  Quibus  digitis !' b  ezpressive — 'withwhat 

the  young  mind;   his  marrow  is  uot  yet  fingers!'     We    can  almost    see    the  man 

thoroughly  saturated  with  the  atrocities  of  clutching  his  wife'8  throat.  Ruperti'8  pro- 

matured  vice ;    when  he  comes  to  man's  posal  to  put  a  (?)  after  '  digitis '  (ut  sensus 

estate  he  will  be  ripe  for  all  that  is  wicked."  sit,  Quibupuam  aliis  quam  mariti  «ui  qui 

The  expression  *  nondum  implevere  medul-  tuus  est  filius  ?)   destroys   the   meaning 

las '  is  sometlung  like  that  m  the  book  of  altogether. 

Job  (xx.  13)  :  "His  bones  are  full  of  the  225.  Mandavi,]  *  Man-dare '  is  usedhere 

fin  of  his  youth."  like  '  tra-dere'  for  teaching  (see  above,  v. 

216.  Quum  pectere  harham']  See  vi.  215,  8,  n.). 

li.     Before  '  qnum '  Jahn,  Hermann,  [and  228.  pueroe  producit  aearoe,']  '  Produ- 

Ribbeck],  after  one  MS.  and  two  of  the  cere '  is  here  to  educate,  as  in  ».  vi.  241 : 

old  editors,  have  introduced  '  ast.'    P.  has  "  utile  porro  Filiolam  turpi  vetulae  produ- 

'  nequitia  est.'    The  particle  is  not  wanted  cere  turpem,"  where  the  construction  is 

and  is  extremely  awkward.   As  to '  tangens  the  same.    The  next  line  is  omitted  in 

aram '  see  S.  iii.  145,  n. ;  xiii.  89.  some  MSS.,  but  not  in  the  best.    It  has  no 

220.  Elatamjam  erede  nurumt]  "Tou  gprammatical  connexion  with  the  sentence; 
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^t  qui  per  fraudee  patTimonui  condaplicare, 
Dat  libertatem  et  totas  elFundit  habenas 
Curriculo ;  quem  si  revoces  Bul»istere  neseit 
Et  te  contempto  rapitur  metisque  relictis. 
Nemo  Batis  credit  tantum  delinquere  quantum 
Fermitta^ :  adeo  indulgent  sibi  latius  ipei. 
Quum  dicis  jureni  stultum  qui  donet  amico, 
Qui  paupertat«m  levet  attollatque  propinqui, 
£t  spoliare  doces  et  circumacribere  et  omni 
Crimine  divitias  acquirere,  quarum  omor  in  to 
Q,u&ntua  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  pectore,  quantum 
Dilexit  Tbebas,  si  Qraecia  vera,  Menoeceus, 
In  quorum  sulcis  legione*  dentibuB  angnis 
Cum  clipeis  nascuntur  et  borrida  bella  capeesunt 
Contiauo,  tanquam  et  tubicen  surrererit  una  i— 
^Tgo  ignem  cujus  sciatillas  ipse  dedisti 
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eitber  tberefbre  uiotlier  line  h£>  been  l<«t 
or  tbi>  18  ths  work  of  in  inl«rpaUUir  vha 
forgot  to  finish  the  niischief  he  bnd  beguD. 
Tlie  len^age  iii  t.  230,  «qq.  is  talcen  >■  ii 
EainifiMt  froin  tbo  chuiot  rteei,  like  th&t 
of  Virgil  qaoted  b;  the  SohoUut  (Oeoi^. 
i.  fla.)  : 
"  Ut  qanm  carceribus  leie  edhdeie  qtied' 

rigae, 
AdduDt  in  ipatie,  et  fVoitra  Tetiaacula 

teDdena 
Fertur  equia  sarign  neque  sodit  cDmu 


'currionlo.'  The  cberiot 
prCKuti  tbo  >on,  who  ii  the  real  aabject  of 
the  Kntence.  So  immedlately  helow  (v. 
211)  foT  'quorum,'  'ThebHnDs'  mnat  be 
BubititDted  for  >  Thebu,'  which  ia  the  ume 
tbing.  aa  'ciritaa'  i>  eqaindent  noiaetimes 
to  '  civcB,'  ir^Aii  to  voATtu,  and  >o  forth. 
Tbe  change  of  persoa  in  '  roTaoes '  oaly 
make*  the  w>ntence  more  pointed.  '  Nea- 
cit'  is  Dscd  aa  Horace  and  Dther>  u)e  '  nes- 
cina:*  "Felidae  >tonucbnm  cedero  neJicii," 
"  Pelidei'  wrath  who  will  not  yield  "  (C.  i. 
6.  6).     Other  eiamplea  are  quoted  tliere. 

234.  adeo  inda^ent  libi  laliut  ipii.'] 
'Adeo'  belong>  to  '  indnlgent;'  "  >o  deter- 
nined  are  tlicf  to  toke  a  wider  indnl- 
gence  without  aaking  jour  lcave "  (ipai). 
"Adeo  pliu  peccare  cnpiunt"  (Scbol.j. 
"  Uaqae  ndeo  aeinper  plus  peccare  gan- 
deDt^  (LnUQB«).     Mr.  Hayor  take>  U 


with  '  Utini,'  "  So  mnch  more  nBrestreined 
libertf  do  th^  allow  themaalvee."  With 
'stu1tDm'inthe  oextverae  we  mnit  Mop^j 

237.  el  araaiterHere]  9ee  i.  22S: 
"qaot  drcDmseripaerit  HirrDS  PupiUc*." 
Betoie  'quantus'  'Cantai'miut  be  anp- 
nlied.  8ee  aole  on  S.  i.  13.  As  to  ^ 
Decii  see  viii^  254,  n.  Menoeceus  the  >on 
of  Creon  was  >aid  to  haTe  >acriflced  him- 
>elf  whcn  Thebea  wae  besieged  bj  the  ■even 
ebiefa.  Teireriu  the  aeer  proplieeied  that 
if  be  did  Hi  the  Thebaiu  would  gain  tbe 
victory  (Euripide^,  Phoeniaaae,  v.  913). 
Jnvenal  Itkea  a  atroko  at  Oreek  biitor? 
(>ee  1. 174);  be  tberefbre  goet  out  of  hi> 
waj,  and  havingf  spokeu  of  llielies  be  addi 
the  legend  of  Cadmns  sowing  the  dmgon'i 
teeth  from  which  the  Thebana  spmn^,  aiid 
>«j>  the  BoldierB  whom  thia  eowing  pn>. 
dnced  tell  to  flsbting  atnightwaj  as  tf  a 
trampeter  bad  been  boni  with  tbem.  Pnmi 
the  earliest  timea  to  the  prenent  tbe 
trumpet  in  somn  shape  has  tieen  med  ftir 
battie  signaia,  in  all  nations  civiliied  and 
unciviliied.  Ruperti  thinka  tbese  vereee 
are  "parum  opportDni."  and  tietray  too 
much  ca^^eraeBB  on  thc  poet'a  pert  to  ei- 
hibit  bia  ert  Hadleaniing.  Sucb  leaming 
certeinlj  muBt  heve  astoniihed  all  Home. 
As  to  'tjuorum'  (241)  aee  note  on  231. 
Tbe  reading  of  n  tew  HSS..  '  qnamm,'  ii 
aa  attempt  to  improvc  the  teit. 

S44.  Srgo  igium]  A  Bentence  i>  b^nn 
at '  Quam  dicis  javeni '  (235 J,  and  the  end 
of  it  is  lcst  sigbt  of.     But  tbe  mtiject  ■■ 
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Flagrantem  late  et  rapientem  euncta  videbis.^  245 

Nec  tibi  parcetur  misero,  trepidumque  magistrum 

In  cavea  magno  fremitu  leo  tollet  alumnus. 

Nota  mathematicis  genesis  tua  :  sed  grave  tardas 

Exspectare  colus.     Morieris  stamine  nondum 

Abrupto.     Jam  nunc  obstas  et  vota  moraris,  250 

Jam  torquet  juvenem  longa  et  cervina  senectue. 

Ocius  Archigenen  quaere  atque  eme  quod  Mithridatea 

Composuit^  si  vis  aliam  decerpere  ficum 

Atque  alias  tractare  rosas.    Medicamen  habendum  est 

Sorbere  ante  cibum  quod  debeat  et  pater  et  rex.  265 

taken  np  again  here,  and  'ergo'  carries  tells  bim  to  make  all  haste  and  go  to  the 

the  mind  back  over  the  digression  (x.  54).  doctor  and  get  an  antidote.    Mithridates 

Itdoes  not  mean  "since  yoarloveof  money  VI.,  king  of  Pontns,  was  in  the  habit  of 

18  so  ardent,  238  "  (Mayor).  taking  antidotes,  and  had  so  fortified  hii 

246.   trepidumque    maffittrum]     "Tlie  constitution    by  their  means  that  wheii 

lion  you  have  reared  will  londly  roar  and  he  wished   to    poison  himself   he    could 

kill    his  trembling  keeper  in   his  cagc."  not,  and  was  obliged  to  get  a  soldier  to 

What  foUows   exphiins   this.     '  Que '    is  kill  him.     See  vi.  661 :  *'  Pontica  ter  victi 

sometimes  used  afler  negative  sentenoes  cautus  medicamina  regis."    Gellius  (xvii. 

where  an  adversative  particle  might  be  16)  says,  on  the  authoritv  of  Lenaeus,  one 

expected.    <Nec  tibi'  is  *not  even  you,'  of  the  earliest  Boman  wnters  on  medidne, 

as  above,  v.  127.   In  the  reign  of  Domitian  that  the  blood  of  Pontic  geese  formed  a 

a  lion  killed  its  keeper,  and  Martial  made  principal  ingredient  in  these  antidotes.   As 

it  an  occasion  for  flattering  the  emperor  to  Archigenes  the  physician  see  vi.  236,  n. 

aa  usual  (de  Spect.  x.) :  251.  lon^a  et  cervina  eenectue,']  As  to 

..Laescrat^ingrato  leo  perfidu.  ore  magi,-    ^t„«^  f  .L^en^^  'u^^-^^l 

Ausn.  Um  notas  contemerare  manus.      ^  '*f^^^  ,*°  *>"  "^  "j?'  ""•*  ."' 

Sed  dignas  tanto  perwlvit  crimine  poe-    """•,*°  ^  «*"»  ^°"'  *'»«•  *^1  "T«°,»« 
■^  *^  *^         and  to  the  crow  three  timea  the  stag^s. 

Et  qni  non  tulerat  verbera  tela  tulit.        l?  ^  ^  ^^«»  96  yar. ;  eo  the  .ti.g.  aa 

Quos  2eeet  e«e  hominum  tali  sub  priu-    ?1'3'"°"  ?""™«  °^^  ^"u!  ^^^a 
cine  mores  aS6  .vears,  1'  a  concett  hard  to  be  made 

Q„:  i^i^i.  :„^„:„.-  »:»:.,.  — „  «i,..:»»»    •>"*"  "e  adds.    Pliny  does  not  give  credit 
ui  jubet  mgemum  m.tms  esse  fcns  ?      ^^  ^^  computation  of  Hesiod.    AristotU 

248.  Nota  matkematieuf  genesi»  tua  :]  (Hist.  An.  vi.  29)  denies  the  longevity  of 

"  The  astrologers  have  calcolated  your  na-  the  animal,  and  Browne  allows  it  36  or 

tivity,  you  may  say,  and  you  are  destined  40  years,  and  **  thereby  it  will  exceed  all 

to  live  long.    But  yoor  son  will  not  wait  comigerous    animals "     (Vulgar     Errora 

till  your  thread  is  run  out :  ifs  tiresome  lii.  9). 

to  wait  upon  the  tardy  distaff:  you'll  die  254.  Atque  alias  traetare  roeaeJ]  This 

before  the  tliread  is  broken  off."    See  iiL  represents  the  spring,  as  the  figs  the  au- 

27,  X.  252,  jLii.  64.    As  to  the  astrologers  tumn, '*dum  ficnsprimacaloraueDesigna- 

see  notes  on  S.  iii.  42,  vi.  553,  565.    Mr.  torem  decorat  lictoribus  atris     (Hor.  Kpp. 

Mayor^s  explanation,  "  your  son  has  leamt  i.  7.  5).    '  Atque '  is  *  and  even,'  so  it  has 

irom  the  astrologers  your  nativity,"  does  force,  which  it  has  not  as  Kuperti  explains 

not  represent  the  sense  or  the  grammar  of  it,  "  si  vis  auctumnum  et  vcr  aliud  videre, 

*  Nota  mathematicis  genesis  tua.'     He  has  h.  e.  vel  annum  vivere." 

followed  Ruperti.    '  Jam  nunc '  is  even  at  255.  et  pater  et  rex,]   P.  has  kept  the 

this  moment  you  are  in   his  wny.     This  tme  reading  '  et '  instead  of  *aut.'     While 

makes  the  matter  very  pressing,  and   is  Mithridates  was  laying  plans  for  the  re- 

a  humorous  way  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  covery  of  Pontus,  which  Cn.  Pompeius  had 

man.     He  must  almost  feel  the  poison  in  taken  from  him,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 

his  stomach.    To  koep  up  the  efiect  he  againsthimby  his  aon  andheir  Phamaces. 
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MoDstro  voluptatem  ^regiam  coi  nulla  theatra, 
Nnlla  aequare  qneae  Praetoru  palpita  lauti, 
Si  specteB  quanto  capitis  discrimine  coustent 
Incrementa  domus,  aerata  multus  in  arca 
Fiscus  et  ad  vigilem  ponetidi  Castora  nummi,  260 

£x  quo  Mars  Ultor  g^aleam  quoque  perdidit  et  res 
Non  potuit  Bcrvare  snas.     £i^  omnia  Florae 
Et  Cereris  licet  et  Cybelea  aulaea  relinquas; 
Tanto  majores  humana  negotia  ladi. 

An  magis  oblectant  animum  jactata  petauro  365 

Corpora  quique  solet  rectum  descendere  funem, 
Quam  to  Corycia  semper  qui  puppe  moraris 

The  tarajf  ahmAoaeA  tbe  kipe  ind  inp-  orfestir&l  of  Cjbele,  li.  193.   Tbe  Ccmlit 

ported  hi)  m>ii,  whtch  led  Mithridiit«  1«  were  held  in  April  and  laated  oat  d>v. 

deitnij  himielf.     Whcther   JaTenal  h*d  There  were  pli^  uted  at  kII  tbe»  fnti- 

this  in  mind  or  aot  I  (in  not  nire.     What  Tik,  and  that  i>  the  meaiUQg  of  '  >n]*ai.' 

lia   nji  amonnta   to  tliii,    that    &then  m  in  vi.  67,  wbere  aee  note. 

eqmilly  with  kinga  ihould  taka  drun  be-  SS5,  jactalo  pelaiiro  Oarpora]  '  Fetn- 

fore  their  meali  leit  they  he  pin»ned.    80  ram '  ia  a  Qreek  wotd  WtBufWF,  or  u  it  >i 

*              the  Schaliut  •«;■,"  Pater  qni  pernicioiuni  in  Theocritna  (liii.  13)  ir/Tiupsr.      HiatiiB 

filiam  hihet  aeqne  debet  timere  oluti  auae  (p.  426.  12)  givei  ita  meaning'  tbiu :  Wtit- 

ncnt  rei."     "  Iptuin  autem  r^em  (scrip-  par-    ■war    ri    im^r   *■!    Wiwtijerii    td 

tnm  eit)  uaiduo  taliam  mpdelaRim  uBa  t,  iirrimpar  {OAor.      Tbii  alMi  girea  the  de- 

ctindeitini*    epulBnim    inxidiis    ciTiue."  riTition,  /itr^iipar,  Dp  in  the  air.     WiUi 

Thii  ii  what  QellininjB  (iTiL]6).  tlie  Roniana  it  TCcmB  to  bare  been  lued  lix' 

266.    ^oMtro    tioluptalem   egregiam]  diSbrent  kinde  of  amuKment.     See  For- 

Tbii  ii  addrewed  to  the  reader.    Ue  ujb  cellini.     In  a  frtigmoDt  of  Lacilim  qnoltd 

it  t>  better  tban  ■  play  to  wateh  theae  bj    FogtaB,   "  Sicnt  mecluiiici   cnm   ilto 

people  BBttJDg  moiiej.     Aa  to  the  Praetor  einlnere   p«tanro,"  it  nppeira  to  mean  1 

•ee  S.  viii.  194,  n.    Od  'pnlpita'  Bee  iii.  itage  fhim  wbich  personB  took flying lapi, 

ni,   D.,   and  'lanti'   li.   1.     'ConBtent'  nnd   that  ii  probiibt;  the  memiiag  hm. 

meftna  '  tbey  ca«t.'    Ab  to  '  ■■«■,'  eee  note  There  wai  a  Bpriag-  perhapa  which  bd)i(d 

on    I.   25:     "nt  maiima  toto  Nostra  ait  tbe jamper,  and  ei|^ioi 'jactata  corpon' 

,    ,                                          arca    foro."     'Aerata'  ia   'bonod    with  in  thi»  place.    Thejumper»  or  whatern 

Ibronze.'     The  tempie  of  Caalor  wu  in  the  they  were,  were  called  '  petnariBtae.'     Iu 

Vorum  Romanum,  and  near  it  the  bankera  some  caaea  a  wheet  was  need,  on  tbe  oppo- 

,   1,                                           had  tbeir  ploccB  of  tnuinen.     Thej  kept  site  lide*  of  which^lwa  peiw»ia  himg,  it 

f  J    I                                            the  cwh.chett*  of  th«r  cnitomers  ia  tbii  irould  Beem.  uid  as  the  wheel  wont  roand 

I   l    I                                      temple,   where  there  were  Bentriei.    See  one  went  np  and  the  other  down.    Tbc 

I  i    i                                           Cicero   pro   P.   Quintio,   c.   4 ;    "  niii  ad  ■  rectna  (Vinie'  is  the  tigbt  rope.     '  Fnnam- 

'                                           Cutorii  quie«»et  quantnm  Milveretnr,"  buli,'  or  trxBm^^Toi,  aa  the  Qreeks  eallnt 

,                                                 and  Lon^a  note.    Aa  to  ■  fisciu  '  lee  8.  iv.  them,  carried  tlieir  art  to  gTtat  perfiBctioii 

M         E                                            65,  n.     It  ia  bere  pot  for  prirate  money,  at  Rome.     Hnroce  illaBtratei  the  higliert 

1      _     j                                            wbich  iB  not  iti  tecnnical  BCaBe.    The  tem-  order  of  geniui  by  this  art : 
'   '    I                                       ple  of  Mm  Ultor  wai  ia  the  FDmm  Au- 
,                                       gOBti.    He  aayi  tbe  people  took  tokeeuDg 

i^                                           thrir  money  in  Caitor^i  temple  erer  iiQce  ,__  „.,,  „™„      ■  ™j     ■       ■.           .. 

,                                            „      .,     ,■' .  ^KiXi  „r  I.:.  1.  1  Ire  poetameDDi  qaipeetui  iDaniteramnt, 

I                                           Man  the  Aven(rer  wa*  roDbea  ot  Di*  nel-  t    -rl        1    -  2.,  ■   .         .i.      .    ^^  V; 

m"  and  .howlTbe  coDhin't  take  ca™  of  ^™'»''  ""^^*»'  *^"  '^»'!^  '"'P^^; 

i                                           hi*  own  property.     It  i*  not  knowD  what  l^^PP-  "■  '■■  ^'^"■J 

act   ot  lacnl^   JuTeuRl    ii   aUnding  to.  ^7.  Corveia  ttmpfr  qMipuppe]  Coryei* 

I                                      No  donbt  it  wMwell  undcrttood.  iaputforCilidan,  Corj-cu*  boinK  a  pnnDon- 

I                                                262.   Srgo  ommia    Florae']    Ab  to  the  toryofdicia.  Amoog  the  prodncU  of  thtt 

i        )                                      Floralia  lee  ri.  2E0,  and  on  the  Hegaleda  coontry  largely  eiportod  to  Boaie  wm  Mf- 
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Atque  habitas,  Coro  semper  toUendus  et  Austro, 

Perditus  ac  vilis  sacci  mercator  olentis ; 

Qui  gaudes  pingue  antiquae  de  litore  Cretae  270 

Passum  et  municipes  Jovis  advexisse  lagenas  ? 

Hic  tamen  ancipiti  figens  vestig^a  planta 

Victum  illa  mercede  parat  brumamque  famemque 

IUa  reste  cavet ;  tu  propter  mille  talenta 

Et  centum  villas  temerarius.     Aspice  portus  275 

Et  plenum  magnis  trabibus  mare ;  plus  hominum  est  jam 

In  pelago ;  veniet  classis  quocunque  vocarit 

Spes  lucri^  nec  Carpathium  Gaetulaque  tantum 

fron.   Horace  speaks  of  it  as  an  ingredient  and  a  great  many  hooses,  while  the  othcr 

in  an  excellent  sance  (S.  ii.  4.  68 :  "  Cory-  foUows  his  to  keep  ont  cold  and  hunger. 

cioque  croco  sparsum  stetit").     This  ex-  Seeabove,  v.  86,  n.  e  "Aediticator  erat  Ce- 

plains  *  sacci  olentis,'  the  sweet-smelling  tronius."     '  £s '  must  be  understood  aftcr 

bag.     Ruperti  says   Corycus  in  Crete   is  '  temerarius.' 

mcant,  because  CVete  is  mentioncd  below        276.  plenum  magnis  trabihut  mare ;] 

(v.  270),  which,  if  there  were  no  better  *  Trabs '  is  sometimes  used  for  a  ship,  as  in 

reason,  would  show  that  this  is  not  Crete.  Ilorace,  C.   i.  1.  13  :    "  ut   trabe  Cypria 

The  author  of  the  article  '  Corycus '  (the  Myrtoum    pavidus    nauta    secet    mare." 

Cretan)  in  Dict.  Qeog.  says  Juvenal*8  ves-  Achaintre^s  note  on  *  plus  hominum  est 

sel   "  evidently  belonged  to  this  town."  jam,'  "  Qui  naufragium  pertulerunt  quam 

There  is  no'evidence  of  the  kind.     As  to  qui  evaserunt,"  is  derived  from  the  Scho- 

Corus  see  x.  180.     Hermaun  thinks  v.  269  liast,  who  is  phiinly  wrong.     Juvenal  says 

an   interpolation   because  of    its   *'  nimia  there  are  more  men  at  sea  than  on  shore. 

acerbitas,"  and  he  adds  "  ipsum  orationis  The  use  of  the  comparative  where  one 

cursum    inanis    amplificationis    strepitus  branch  of  the  oomparison  is  not  expressed 

tardat,"  which  is  not  intelligible  to  me.  is  common :  as,  for  iustance,  v.  31  of  this 

271.  Pastum  et  municipee  Jovi^']  *  Pas-  satire :  . "  velocius  et  citius  nos  Corrum> 

sum '  was  *  raisin  wine,'  for  which  Crete  punt  vitiorum  exempla  domestica."     The 

was   famous.     Martial  calls   it   the  poor  Carpathian  sea  was  named  from  the  island 

man'8  '  mulsum :'  Carpathos  directly  between  Rhodes  and 

Crete 
**  Qnossia  Minoae  genuit  vindemia  Cretae 

Hoc  tibi,  quod  mulsum  pauperis  esse  "  Quicunque  Bithyna  laccssit 

Bolet."  (xiii.  106.)  Carpathium  pelagus  carina." 

The  Cretans  had  a   Zeus  of  their  own.  (^^*"-  ^*  ^*  ^^'  ®) 

llhea,  to  save  the  child  she  was  ready  to  Qaetulia  only  tonched  the  coast  of  the 

give  birth  to  from  his  father  Cronos,  hid  Atlantic.     It  was  separated  from  the  Medi- 

herself  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  or  Ida  terranean  by  Mauretania,  Numidia,   and 

in  Crete,  with  which  island  the  early  years  the  province  Airica ;  but  *  Qaetuli '  is  com- 

of  Zeus  are  commonly  connected  (see  xiii.  monly   used  for  the  Africans,    and  here 

41).     The  wine-jars  therefore  are  said  to  *  Qaetula  aequora '  is  put  loosely  for  the 

be  countrymen  of  Jove'8,  as  the  'siluri'  AfricanwatersoftheMediterranean.  Mons 

are  called  'municipes'  of  Crispinus  (iv.  Calpe  is  the  present  Bock  of  Qibraltar. 

33).  Juvenal  says.this  multitude  of  ships  will 

272.  Sic  tamen']  That  is  the  *  funam-  not  only  cross  the  Carpathian  and  Libyan 
bulus'  (v.  266).  *' The  rope-dancer  how-  seas,  but  pass  the  pillars  of  Hcrcules  (of 
ever,  if  he  hazards  his  life,  does  so  to  avoid  which  Calpe  was  one  and  Abyla  on  the 
starvation  :  you  hazardyours  not  to  obtain  African  coast  was  the  other)  and  hear  the 
uecessarios  but  superfiuities,  to  add  another  sun  hissing  as  he  sets  in  the  westeni 
to  your  999  talents  or  your  99  mansions  "  waters.  Horace  uses  '  transilio '  in  this 
(Mayor).  I  see  nothing  about  999  talents  way  :  "  Non  tang^nda  rates  trausiliunt 
or  99  mansions.    Ho  says  the  man  foUows  vada"  (C.  i«  3.  2i). 

his  rash  trade  to  get  a  great  deal  of  money 


^^ 
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Aequora  transiliet^  sed  longe  Calpe  relicta 

Audiet  Herculeo  stridentem  gurgite  solem.  280 

Grande  operae  pretium  est  ut  tenso  folle  reverti 

Inde  domimi  possis^  tumidaque  superbus  aluta 

Oceani  monstra  et  juvenes  vidisse  marinos. 

Non  unus  mentes  agitat  furor.     IUe  sororis 

In  manibus  vultu  Eumenidum  terretur  et  igni,  2S5 

Hic  bove  percusso  mugire  Agamemnona  credit 

Aut  Ithacum.     Parcat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacemis, 

Curatoris  eget  qui  navem  mercibus  implet 

Ad  summum  latus  et  tabula  distinguitur  unda, 

Quum  sit  causa  mali  tanti  et  discriminis  hujus  290 

Concisum  argentum  in  titulos  faciesque  minutas. 

Occurrunt  nubes  et  fulgura ;  ''  Solvite  funem,^ 

Frumenti  dominus  clamat  piperisve  coempti ; 

*'  Nil  color  hic  caeli,  nil  fascia  nigra  minatur ; 


281.  Qrande  opera§  preiimm]  This  is  a  oHroi  fit$4iirm'  x^*f^  ^  ifiwX^^tui^  dfa^p 

oommon  ezpreaBion.    See  iz.  ^,  xii.  127,  vxh<f^  ^<  mfiaw  (varvxn  viyd^/iara. 
and  Ti.  47i,  n.    As  to  'follis'  see  xiii.  61, 

n.     ' AlutA '  is  prepared  leather.     In  yii.  The  second  case  is  taken  firom  the  aeoood 

192  it  is  naed  for  a  shoe.    Here  it  means  Bcene  of  Sophocles'  play  of  Ajaz. 

a  leathem  pnrse  and  *tumida'  like  '  tenso'  287.  Pareat  tunici»  Ueet  tUque  laeermis,'] 

means  that  it  is  well  filled.    The  name  is  Thoogh  he  does  not  tear  his  dothet,  the 

from   'alnmen'  (alum),  in  which  it  was  man  is  mad  and  wanta  a  guardian  wbo. 

steeped  to  soilen  it.    So  we  are  told  in  tempts  the  sea  for  gain.    As  to  'lacema' 

Dict.  Ant.,  art. '  Calcens.'    *  Juvenes  ma«  see  S.  i.  27,  n.    '  Curator '  b  the  techniod 

rinos'  the  Scholiast  ezplains   to  be  the  name  fbr  the  guardian  of  an  inaane  person. 

Tritons  and  Nereids,  Heinrich  "  the  young  He  was  chosen  by  the  praetor  from  among 

gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  sea."    Horace  the  '  agnati '  (relations  in  the  male  line)  of 

asks,  the  patient.    See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 

«Quem  mortii  Umnit  gr.clum  1"  \  "  5"**'^]«*«  hmc  omne  adimat  ju. 

<,uc»._u.w.,    wu.u»i}..uu  Praetor  et   ad   B«no»   abeat  tQtela   pro- 

Qo...cc»ocul..monrtranatant«,  pinq„o.."     A.   to    'talmla   dUtinguStur 

Qm  v.d.t  mare  turg:.dum  ?  Jni '  «e  S.  lU.  58,    He  imcrlb^i>aa^ 

^     !•    .    /.;  jjg  giiygj  engraved  with  inscriptiona  and 

284.   Nan  unuM  mentes  agitat  furorJ]  miniatures. 

He  goesback  to  what  he  said  in  v.  186,  290.  hujut]    'such  as  this.'     See   xiii. 

that  avarice  is  madness.    Some  are  mad  103,  n. 

one  ¥ray  and  some  another.    Orestes  was  298.  piperieve  coempii ;]  The  ancients 

drivcn  mad  bytheErinnyes  of  his  mother,  got    their   pepper    from   India  probablv 

and  Ajax  was  mad  when  he  fiogged  the  through  Syna.     P.  and  other  MS8.  have 

beasts  and  tliought  he  was  listening  to  the  've;'  other  MSS.  have  'que.'    It  does  not 

cries  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses.    The  much  matter,  though  've'  may  be  more 

allusion  in  the  first  case  is  to  a  scene  in  the  aocurate.     Com  and  pepper  need  not  be 

Orestes  of  Euripides  (v.  266,  sqq.)  where  supposed  to  form  the  same  cargo,  even  if 

he  becomes  suddenly  wild  and  cries,  we  have  '  que,'  which  Heinrich  has. 

yo^.,  .Wp-.  Mo,  Wol  a.a/,  ^^L'?re%^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  his  sister  Electra,  who  has  her  arms  per  caclum."    It  is  nowhere  else  naed  in 

round  him,  answers,  any  such  Bense,  but  it  is  easily  understood. 
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Aestivum  tonat/'     Infelix  hae  forsitan  ipsa  295 

Nocte  cadet  fraetis  trabibus^  fluctuque  premetur 

Obrutus  et  zonam  laeva  morsuque  tenebit. 

Sed  eujus  votis  modo  non  sufiecerat  aurum 

Quod  Tagus  et  rutila  volvit  Paetolus  arena^ 

Frigida  sufficient  velantes  inguina  panni  300 

Exiguusque  cibus^  mersa  rate  naufragus  assem 

Dum  rogat  et  picta  se  tempestate  tuetur. 

Tantis  parta  malis  cura  majore  metuque 
Servantur.     Misera  est  magni  custodia  census. 
Dispositis  praedives  hamis  vigilare  cohortem  305 

Servorum  noctu  Licinus  jubet,  attonitus  pro 
Electro  signisque  suis  Phrygiaque  columna 
Atque  ebore  et  lata  testudine.     Dolia  nudi 
Non  ardent  Cynici :  si  fregeris,  altera  fiet 
Cras  domus^  aut  eadem  plumbo  commissa  manebit.        310 
Sensit  Alexander^  testa  quum  vidit  in  illa 

The  man  is  so  eager  to  be  off  on  his  voyage  tares  of  their  wreck  whicti  were  hang  up  by 

that  he  doea  not  mind  the  threatening  sky,  those  who  coold  afford  it  in  the  temples 

and  says  it  is  only  snmmer  thnnder.    Per-  (S.  xii.  27>   n.)   were  carried  abont  by 

haps   the  same  night  hia  ship  goes  to  others  to  excite  pity  and  get  alma.    See 

pieces  and  he  has  to  swim  for  his  life,  with  Pers.  i.  88. 

his  money  bags  in  his  left  hand  and  in  his  306.  Servorum  noctu  LicMutjubet,']  Aa 

mouth.    A  pnrse  was  called  'zona'  from  to  this  man  see  S.  i.  109,  n. :  "  Fallante  et 

being  carried   in  the  girdle.     See   Hor.  Licinis."  Thia  man  posted  a  whole  regiment 

Epp.  ii.  2.  40,  n. :   *'  Ibit  eo  qno  vis  qni  of  shiveB   about   lua  hoose  with  bucketa 

zonam  perdidit,  inquit."    Heinrich  thinks  (hamis)  for  fear  of  fire.   'Attonitns^isonly 

it  should  be  '  morsuve.*    The  MSS.  have  a  strongcr  word  for  '  territns,'  he  was  wild 

'  que/  and  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  man  with  fear  for  his  fine  things.    It  is  used  in 

carries  his  bags  in  both  hand  and  mouth.  tho  same  way  above,  xii.  21.    As  to  '  elec* 

2d8.  Sed  CUJU9  votis  modo  non\  ' Sed '  trum '   see  v.  88,   "  Heljadum  crustas ;*' 

seems  to  mean  'but  mo^  than  this.    Hein-  '  signis,'  viii.  110 ; '  Phryg^iaqne  columna,' 

rich  takes  '  modo  non '  together,  so  as  to  above,  89 ;  '  ebur,'  xi.  123,  sqq. ;  '  testu- 

be  equivalent  to  'vix.'     I  think  he  is  mis-  dine,'  vi.  80,  n.,  xi.  95,  n. 

taken,  and  that  'modo'  is  'but  now.'  One  308.  DoUa  nudi  Non  ardent  Ofmci .-] 

day  saw  the  man  with  grand  expectations,  He  says  the  Cynic'B  tub  does  not  take  fire. 

the  next  day  saw  him  a  beggar.     He  for  This  is  Diogenes.     He  calls  him  'nudus' 

whom  lately  the  gold  of  the  Tagns  had  not  because  he  wore  no  tunic    See  note  on 

been  enough  will  be  satisfied  with  a  rag  S.  xiii.  122.     The  '  dolium '  was  made  of 

about  his  loins  and  a  morsel  of  food  got  by  clay.     If  any  one  broke  it,  he  could  make 

begging.  Mr.  Long  thinks '  modo '  b^longs  another  next  day,  or  patch  the  old  one  with 

to '  votis.'    "  It  limits  the  word  to  which  it  lead.    It  is  not  "  a  new  tub  will  be  made 

is  joined,  as  in  'tantum  modo,' '  so  much  and  the  old  one  tumed  to  some  acoount'* 

and  no  more.'    So  this  oxpresses  the  ex-  (Mayor),evenifthetruereadingbe'atque' 

travagance  of  the  man'B  wishes; 'his  bare  which  Jahn,    Hermann,   [and    Ribbeck] 

wishes '  all  Pactolus  would  not  have  satis-  adopt  from  P.  and  other  MSS.     'Atque 

fied."    This  is  true,  bnt  here  I  stiU  incline  would  mean  '  nay  more  than  that»  he  wiU 

to  think  '  modo  *  is  '  lately.'     It  is  a  com-  patch  up  the  old  one  and  let  it  stay.' 

mon  meaning.  '  Aut '  is  the  reading  of  most  MSS.  Either 

299.  Quod  Tague]     See  iii.  55,  n.   The  will  do  in  my  opinion. 

Pactolus  was  in  Lydia.    See  Hor.  Epod.  xv.  311.  Sentit  Alexander,']     The  story  of 

20:  "  Tibique  Pftctolus  fluat."     The  pic-  Alexander^s  interview  with  Dk^geoes,  and 

z  2 
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Magnum  habitatorem,  quatito  felieior  hic  qui 

Nil  cuperet  quam  qui  totum  sibi  posceret  orbem, 

Faesurus  gestis  aequanda  pericula  rebus. 

Nullum  numen  abest  ei  sit  Prudentia  ;  noB  te,  315 

Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam.     Mensura  tamen  quae 

Sufficiat  censue  Ei  quis  me  consulat  edam : 

In  quantum  sitis  atque  fames  et  frigora  poseuDt, 

Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  suffecit  in  bortis, 

Quantum  Socratici  ceperunt  ante  penates.  320 

Nunquam  aliud  Natura  aliud  Sapientia  dicit. 

Acribus  exemplia  videor  te  claudere :  misce 

£rgo  aliquid  nostris  de  moribus ;  effice  summiim 

Bis  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatur  Othonis. 

Haec  quoque  si  rugam  trahit  extenditque  labellum,       325 

Sume  duoB  Equites,  fac  tertia  qnadringenta. 

Si  nondum  implevi  gremium,  si  panditur  uttia, 

bow  the  Cynic  uked  him  not  to  riaiul  be-  aee  liii.  123,  n.    llie  modeatj  of  Socntn' 

tween  bim  uid  the  «nn,  !■  kDOim  to  everf  wBnti  is  well  knowD  fh>m  tbe  MenKn- 

Mhodboy.       Flatuch   (lit.  Alex.   c.    14)  bilia  of  XenoplioD  uid  the  ClondH  of  Ari«- 

telli   it   thiu  :    Ai  81  imirai  (AleZBnder]  tophiDeit,  whomadeit  ■  matter  of  ridicnle. 

imaaiiittat    jmI    wporti-wSir    airir  (Dio-  321.    Sapienlia]     [Nnture    vrbich    tU 

gene*},  tipAmat'  *1  Timit  ivyx^"  S'^/"-  Stoio  profeHed   to  foUow  u  tbeir  gmde 

»i' '  /iiicpir, '  thtr,  '  Js^  Teu  iiAlau  itvtii-  never  (Uflera  froni  Saplentia  or  philoeophj. 

arve:'      Hpii  raWa   Mytrai    rir  •A\i(.  (See  8.  liii.  20.)     M.  Antoniniu  w.y»  (tIL 

arSfrw    aSra      SinTtt^rai     «al      Baaiiiirai  11):  "To  the  ntionBl   aaimal  the   Buae 

)•                                           KBTa^pDni^/rTa    Tiir     irtpiiffav     ical    rt  BcC  u  iccordiDg  to  nature  mod  Acconling 

ItiftSet  raC  dylfiii,  S<rrt  tkv  rfpl  aMr  to  reeson."] 

'                                          ibi    irftaay    tiayt\imtr    mil    HKiiwTir-  322.  Di(I«>r  f >  olowf ere  .'1  He  Mja  "  per- 

[                                            rar,  '  ik\ii  iiiir  iyii,'  tlwtr,  '  tl  ^j)  'A\4l-  bip«  I  Kein  to  conSDe  ;ou  t>y  toorigid  ei- 

A*3|Mii    liiiijr   Aioyinjs    hr    lifitir,'   which  ainplefl  :  weil  then,  mii  a  little  of  modeni 

I                                             doea  not  mewi,u  it  is  commonly  rendered,  life  with  thein  :  ^  ■*  fnr  aa  the  aDkoODt 

tbat  if  be  had  not  beeD  AleiaDder  be  sboDld  Otho  fixed  fbr  the  ceoBUB  of  la  equea ;  or  if 

I                                       hive  wiahed  to  be  like  Diooenee,  hat  that  tbis  is  not  enoaeh,  if  tliia  mikea  yoa  frairn 

'                                       he  sbonld  bare  been  lilie  to  biminhis  con-  nnd  pout  your  iip,  take  tbe  wortb  of  two 

1t«mpt  tor  tbe  world.    Tlie  answen  thii  equilec  or  even  three ;   make  up  >  tbinl 

unmannerly  Cyuic  is  said  to  bave  got  from  400,000  :"  '  miUia '  ia  to  be  imppliML     AU 

AriBtippui  are  told  iu  Uorace  (Epp.  j.  17.  thiB  ii  eipUined  on  8.  iii.  154.     Tha  way  of 

13,  Bqq.).     Ab  to  Aloisndcr  i6e  X.   168:  speakiag  is  lilie  PmiuB  vi.  78,  eqq.     [Rib- 

"Uuui  1'ellBeD  juveni  nou  sufficit  orbia."  h«ck  liaa  'ludere'  for  'cUudere.'  a  coiyec- 

Juveual  lalla  Diogenea  'Mnfrnum,'  perhapt  tnre,  I  Buppoee,  derivcd  from  >  cludere,'  tbe 

I                                             becaUBc  Aleiandcr  ws>  so  called.  refiding  of  Pg ;  and  ■  tud  conjectnre.1 

315.  Nullum   mimfn   a&ut]      [In  thii  8S7.     Si    n<iH.fi>ni    iaiplmi    ^rwmww,] 

I               I                                           passsge    Fv    have    'habes:'    aome    have  'Oremium' is  so  osed  in  S-vii.  215:  "  Quii 

l   -  ^   ,!  I                                          'abest.'      The  writer,    Bays   nihbeck,  re-  eremio Enceladi  doctique Palaemouii  kOert 

,  r   'l    :                                              peata    the    wordi    'uullum    numen  .  .  .  Quantum  gramniatlcusmcruit  labor?"    It 

I  I  11   '                                        dcain'   (k.  365)   with    evideat   pleseure.  is  tbe  fuld  of  tlie  to^  in  nbich  the  porse 

i  t  I                                                  UnC  therc  is  iio  plenBnru  in  reeding  Iho  wiu   commonly    CBrricd.       Narcissas    WM 

'  I  \                                          wonls  bere,  for  they  have  no  intelJigible  tbe  cbief  fivourite  of  ClHudiuB  Cacaar.     Ue 

witb  tbe  context.]    '  In  quan-  made  ■  fortune  of  more  thnii  100,000,000 

ineini  uo  more  tban  'quantam  :'  it  seitercea  (about   600,0002.)   according  to 

whatevcr  lengtbs.'    As  to  Gpicunu  Diou  (60.  34).     It  wu  he  Uld  not  Clau- 
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Nec  Croesi  fortuna  tmquam,  nec  Persica  reg^a 
Sufficient  animo,  nec  divitiae  Narcissi, 
Indulsit  Caesar  cui  Claudius  omnia^  cujiis  330 

Paruit  imperiis  uxorem  occid.ere  jussus, 

dias  who  ordered  the  death  of  Messalina    his  own  court,  *'  adoo  illum  nemo  curabat/' 
^see  X.  339,  n.,  and  Tac.  Ann.  xxi.  37,  38).    Seneca  says. 
Claudiua  was  Uttle  more  than  a  cypher  in 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tnis  satire  must  have  bcen  written  after  Javenal^s  residence  in  Egypt.  Under  what 
circnmstances  he  went  to  that  coantry  there  is  not  snfflcient  aathority  for  sayingwith  any 
certainty.  In  v.  27  there  is  an  allasion  which  gives  fair  groand  for  sapposing  that  the 
poem  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (see  note).  It  tams  apon  a  case  said  to  have 
happened  not  long  before.  The  people  of  Ombi  (v.  35),  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  wor- 
shipped  the  crocodile,  while  those  of  Tentyra  (nearly  a  handred  miles  lower  down  the 
Nilc)  were  opposed  to  that  worship,  and  were  particnlarly  distingaished  for  their  skill  and 
coarage  in  killiug  the  crocodile. .  This  caused  a  feud  between  the  two  peoples,  and  while 
the  Ombites  were  celebrating  a  religious  festival  the  Tentyrites  came  and  attacked  them. 
The  Ombites  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  Tentyrites  are  represented  as  having  caught  one 
of  them  and  in  their  fbiy  having  eaten  him  ap.  This  story  gives  occasion  for  a  good  deal 
of  strong  contemptuous  writing  against  the  Egyptians,  their  religioti  and  morals,  a  vivid 
description  of  the  above  savage  scene,  set  off  by  some  fine  liues  on  the  more  tender 
instincts  of  human  nature,  and  the  ties  of  sympathy  that  unite  mankind.  The  principal 
Bubject  is  revolting,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it  one  of  general  interest.  It  seems 
as  if  the  story,  whether  true  or  not,  had  been  repeated  to  Juvenal  and  had  called  up  all 
the  prqudices  a  residence  among  these  people  had  created  in  his  mind.  His  power  in 
sketching  scenes  from  real  life  has  been  seen  in  the  oourse  of  these  satires,  and  here  we 
have  a  picture  on  a  hirger  scalo  drawn  with  a  strong  and  rough  hand,  such  as  nearly  all 
his  pictures  show. 

The  Satire  is  addressed  to  Volusius  Bithynicus,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  Perhaps 
he  is  no  more  than  a  name. 

ARGUMENT. 

All  know,  Yolusias,  the  monsters  Egypt  worships ;  here  'tis  the  crocodile,  the  ibis  there ; 
the  long-tailed  ape  at  Thebes  where  Memnon  strikes  his  lyre.  Cats,  river-fish,  and  dogs 
(but  not  Diana).  Onions  and  lecks  no  tooth  may  harm.  O  holy  people,  whose  gods 
g^w  in  their  gardens  !  A  sheep  or  goat  they  may  not  eat,  but  human  fiesh  they 
may.  When  once  Ulysses  told  such  marvellous  tales  to  Alcinous  and  his  guests,  some 
more  sober  than  the  rest  no  doubt  were  wroth  and  would  have  thrown  him  into  the 
sea,  with  his  tales  about  Laestrygpones  and  Cyclops.     His  Scylla  and  his  clashing  rocks 
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■nd  blidden  fbll  of  BtomuaDdooiiiradei  tDmadtotwiDeiarerenotaolunltoiinlkiT. 
He  had  do  wiUieM  to  aupport  him  i  bnt  mj  story,  a  crime  not  Laown  ia  all  tha  tngi. 
diea,  wai  acted  piiblicly  the  other  dij. 

V.  32.  Two  neighboariiiK  peoplei,  Ombitei  and  Tentyritcs,  bare  loni;  fallcn  ont  111)1 
deadl;  hatred,  oni;  for  thi«,tliat  eech  nuuntainthere  ore  no  other  goita  but  thow  tbtj 
wonbip.  It  wai  a  holiday  at  Ombi,  a  fit  occaiion  for  the  enemy,  who  were  raolrHl 
toipoU  tbeir>eveD-d>;>'Bport(foT  tbcse  Inrbariniii  vie  with  tho  infaiDou*  Canopu  ii 
good  liviuB)  1  uid  they  eipccted  eaiy  victory  whcn  tbey  were  drencbed  with  wine.  Oi 
one  ude  tbere  wu  dancing,  flowen,  perftnnei ;  on  the  other,  hatred  nnd  an  empty  bd);. 
Firat  they  begin  «buwpy  witb  bot  coorage  ;  thi»  n  the  trnnip  of  battle.  Then  tifr 
charge  witb  matoal  ibont :  their  weaponi  are  their  fl>ts ;  warce  maj  cheeka  were  Ul 
witbont  B  wannd,  or  any  noee  nnbroken.  i^cea  contnsed  yoii'd  ace  tbrongboot  tln 
boet,  cheeki  borst  and  lionea  ait  itarting  tbroogh  the  aktn,  Gsta  rceking  with  the  bkioJ 
of  oyoa  knockcd  ont.  But  tbis  U  child'»  play  1  wbat  nae  ia  sach  a  crowd  of  combatuti 
if  nono  are  kitled  F  3o  they  grow  Bercer  and  thniw  etonea,  not  *acb  aa  Tnmiu.  iju, 
or  Tydidea  threw,  bat  auch  aa  men  con  wield  in  thcse  d^;enerat«  dnja,  wben  all  m 
bad  and  pany,  ao  that  heaTOn  laogbi  at  men  Bnd  hate*  them. 

V.  72.  But  to  retum.  One  paity  reinforced  get  bold  and  pl;  the  aword  and  bow,  tlx 
otber  fly  and  Tentyn  pniaaes.  One  alips  and  fiilla  in  bis  baite ;  tbejr  take  him  pri- 
■oner  and  ent  him  up  aiid  eat  him  raw.  How  lucky  thej  profkned  not  tbfl  holy  tk- 
mentl  Tni  anre  yon  mnit  be  bappy  it  eccaped!  Bnt  theywho  ate  had  neTeranHn 
plauaDtmeal.  DoD't  tbiiik  it  wae  tbe  flnt  taate  onl;  that  wa>  aweet;  tbe  last  ihii 
wbea  tbe  carcsBe  waa  all  gone  icnped  up  tbe  blood  and  iickcd  it  from  hia  flngtn. 

V.  93.  The  Vaaconet  tbey  tell  a>  leDgthened  life  by  fbod  iike  tbia :  bnt  thst  wh  (w- 
tune'g  apite  and  war's  eitremity,  a  long  bioeluule  and  famine.  Snch  caiea  we  dmild 
pity,  when  after  all  tbeir  food  is  gone  to  the  Isat  blade  of  grau,  men  eat  each  otbo-, 
ai  tbey  wonld  tbemKtves:  tbcia  goda  and  men.may  pardoD,  as  tbe  gboata  would  do 
of  thoM  they've  eaten.  Zeno  ma;  leach  ni  all  tbinge  muit  not  be  done  even  for  lile ; 
bat  how  ihonld  they  be  Sttuca,  Bnd  that  in  old  Mctelln»'  time  P  Now  all  the  woiU 
bavB  fgot  onr  learaing  and  the  Oreek  too.  Oanl  teachee  Britain  bow  to  plead  awl 
Thule  talka  of  hiring  aoon  a  rhotorician.  Bnt  yet  that  noble  people  and  Sagnntnm  had 
aome  exmue  for  wbat  tlie;  did.  Bnt  E!gypt  wai  more  aaTage  than  the  Tanric  altar; 
for  tbere  (if  we're  to  tmit  the  itory)  the  guddeu  only  ■acriflced  tbe  men  and  nothini! 
more.  Wbat  led  tbeae  peojde  to  tlieir  crime,  wbat  accident,  blockade,  or  fkmii»  ? 
fiappose  tbe  Nile  had  left  the  conn  tr;  drj,  wbat  greaCer  iiualt  coold  tbc;  ibow  the  god  ? 
TheCimbTi,  Britoaes,and  Sc;thiana  were  never  ;et  ao  UTageai  thiinselen  cowaidj; 
berd,  who  awarm  npon  the  rirer  in  their  punted  boat*.  No  pnniihmeut  ia  haid 
enoogb  for  tbO(e  whoae  paaeion  ia  ai  bad  aa  fiimine. 

V.  131.  Natnre  hai  giTeD  aoft  lieaTta  to  men,  as  tean  nill  prore.  Sbe  bids  na  weep  (br 
fHends  in  aorrow,  for  the  poor  wretcb  on  trial  for  hii  life,  or  bo;  tbat  bring*  bis 
fraadnlent  gnaidiBn  to  jnstice,  wboee  weeping  face  and  (treaming  hair  mig^t  be  a 
girl'i.  She  bids  us  weep  wben  a  young  maideu  diei  or  little  tialie.  Wbat  good  man 
andtruebot  coantsaltbaman  miBeriet  bi*  own?  'Hs  tbis  distingnithes  na  mcn  from 
beaite ;  for  thia  we've  nundi  to  take  in  thbigi  divine  and  eierciM  all  arts ;  and  seiue 
from  heaven,  wbich  they  haTe  not  who  look  down  on  tbe  earth.  They^ve  breath  bot 
we  have  iplrit,  >o  that  lympathy  bida  ns  >cek  mutoal  help.  join  in  communitiee,  and 
qnitthewoods  onr  fatben  liied  in,  balld  bonie^join  our  habitationi  for  mntnsl 
•afet;,  itand  by  cacb  other  and  protcet  the  fallcn,  flgbt  altogethcr  8t  ooc  signal,  sham 
tbc  same  wallj  and  towers.  Bat  now  thc  snakes  are  more  h vmonious  than  we  are  1 
tbe  wild  beast  preys  not  on  hia  kind  :  hnt  as  for  mon  'tie  not  cnongb  to  have  rbi^td 
the  fatal  sword,  thoagh  tbe  flnt  nnitba  kncw  only  to  make  tools.  But  now  we  eee 
wliole  peoplee  not  content  witb  killing  in  their  paasion,  but  they  muft  eat  Cacb  Otber. 
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What  woold  Pythagoras  aay,  where  would  he  ntn  to  if  he  law  these  monstroiis  doings, 
he  who  abstamed  from  every  klnd  of  meat  and  ate  not  every  kind  of  vegetable  ? 

Quis  nescit,  Volusi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 

Aegyptus  portenta  colat  ?     Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  haec^  illa  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  ibin. 

Efiigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  cercopitheci 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae  5 

2.  Crocodilon  etdorai']     Herodotos  (ii.  The  oereopithecus  was  a  long-tailed  ape 

69)  mentioDS   particolariy  the   people  of  {K^pKOf,  wCOriKos),  and  auoh  have  been  foond 

Thebes  and  thoee  who  lived  near  the  Uke  cmbaUned. 

Moeris   as   worshippers  of  the  crocodile,        5.  Dimidio  maguMe  r99onanf\  The  most 

while  the  people  of  the  isUnd  Elephantine  remarkable  remaina  of  Thebes  on  the  west- 

(near  Syene)  did  not  think  it  saCTed,  and  em  side  of  the  Nile  are  two  seated  oolossal 

even  ate  the  flesh.    The  town  which  after  fignres.    One  is  covered  with  ancient  in- 

the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  borethe  scriptions  cot  by  visitors,  which  show  it  to 

name  Arsinoe,  in  ancient  times  was  called  be  the  famoos  statoe  of  Memnon,  from 

the  city  of  crocodiles.     It  was  sitoated  be-  which  it  was  believed  that  sounds  prooeeded 

tween  the  lake  Moeris  and  the  Nile.  Strabo  at  the  rising  of  the  son  prodooed  by  the 

(p.  811)  speaks  of  a  crocodile  kept  by  the  impression  of  his  rays.    Strabo  (p.  816) 

priests  in  a  pond   near  this  place.      The  mentions  them,  bot  says  that  part  of  one 

animal  was  worshipped  at  Coptoe  (28)  and  had  fallen  owing  to  an  earthquake,  and 

at  Ombi  (35).      Herodotus  describes  the  that  from  the  part  that  remained  in  its 

ibis    (ii.    c    75,    76),  and   he  says  the  phice  a  soond  soch  as  might  prooeed  from 

Egyptians  honoured  it  becaose  it  destroyed  a  blow  was  heard  once  a  day.     He  himself 

the  flying  snakes  that  came  over  from  Ara-  heard  it,  bot  where  it  came  from  he  pro- 

bia,  and  it  came  to  be  generally  believed  fesses  to  be  ignorant,  bot  he  is  not  inclined 

that  this  bird  fed  opon  snakes.      Cicero  to  believe  it  iseoed  f^m  the  stone.     PaU' 

says  so  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  86) :  "  ibes  maxi-  sanias,  who  visited  the  statue,   found    it 

mam  vim  serpentium  conficiunt ;  volucres  broken  as  Strabo  described  it,  and  says  it 

angues  ex  vastitate   Libyae  vento  Africo  was  supposed  to  have  been  broken  by  Cam- 

invectas   iuterficiunt  atque   consumunt."  byses.     He  compares  the   sound  to  the 

But   the   ibis  is   not   capable  of  eating  snapping  of  a  harp-string  (i.  42. 8).  Strabo 

snakes,   and  this   is  as  &bulous  as  the  wrote  during  the  Ufe  of  our  Saviour,  Pausa- 

winged  snakes  themselves.    It  is  supposed  nias  at  least  a  hundred  and  flfty  years 

theEgyptians  reverenced  this  bird  because  after  Strabo.    Juvenal  may  have  seen  the 

it  came  to  the  couiitry  about  the  time  of  statue  about  half  a  century  before  Pftusa- 

the  rising  of  the  Nile.    It  wasnotanative  ^nias.     In  his  time,  however,   the  statue 

of  Egypt.    There  aremummiesof  the  ibis,  which  has  since  been  restored  was  muti- 

and  it  is  veiy  common  on  Egyptian  monu-  hited,  which  is  the  meaning  of  '  dimidio,' 

ments.    It  is  identified  with  a  bird  now  as  below  v.  56,  ''vultos   Dimidios,"  and 

called  by  the  Arabs  Abou-Hannes  (Fathcr  viii.  4,  **  Curios  jam  dimidios."     'Magicae 

John),  perhaps  becaose  it  arrives  aboot  St.  chordae '  implies  that  Paosanias  described 

John's  day.     Cuvier  describes  it  as  about  tlie  sound  according  to  popuhir  notions. 

the  siie  of  a  hen ;   in  other  respects  hia  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 

desoription  is  not  materially  different  from  trick  of  the  priests  ezecuted  by  some  sim- 

thatof  the  second  sort  mentioned  byHero*  ple  mechanical  contrivance.    The  atatue 

dotus.      Its   worship   was    universal    in  ^upposed  to  be  that  of  Memnon  shows  cvi- 

Egypt.    Cuvier  has  shown  that  the  ibis  is  dent  marks  of  having  been  restored,  the 

not  the  Tantalus  of  Linnaens  as  Ruperti  body  from   the  waist  upwards  being  of 

says  it  is.  several  pieces  and  of  a  difterent  stone  from 

4.  cercopUheci']    The   cynocephalus  or  thelegsandpedestal^whicharea  monolith. 

dog-headed  ape  was  aacred  to  Thoth  the  When  this  restoration  took  place  is  un« 

god  of  letters,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  known.     It  is  attributed  by  Heeren  to 

with  Hermes.    He  was  worshipped  in  par-  Septimius  Severus,  who  restored  some  of 

tiouUr  f^t  ll^rmopolis  ii^  Middle  ^ypt.  tbe  Egyptian  mopuments.    His  reign  waa  ^ 
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Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  poriis 
Illic  aeluros,  hio  piBcem  fluminis,  illic 


1 


fTOmi.D.  193t<]211.  The  beight  is  iboRt 
fift7  feet,  >nd  that  of  the  peilestal  six  feet. 
Uemnoa,  Ihe  >on  or  Eos  and  'nthonua, 
wu  a  Greek  adiipttitioii  froin  the  niiae  of 
■crcnl  Ef^tiBn  kin^  Phinieiioth  ar 
Amenophtli.  The  priMt*'  jngglery  may 
bRFe  Hriscn  ont  of  tbe  fnbuloua  birtb  tbe 
Oreelu  attributed  to  HemiiDn  aa  son  of  tbe 
morning.  Thece  nnd  otheT  particutan  will 
be  ronnd  in  most  books         " 


Mr.  Long 


wnrk  K 


8.«|q. 


that  Buhject,  Vol.  i. 

6.  A/giii!  tetiu  Thebe']  Tbc  notion  thnt 
■ncient  Thebe»  had  t,  bunilred  gatei  wh« 
derivcd  from  Homer,  and  wa«  reccived  like 
other  poetiml  fables  bj  the  Oreeks  and 
Bomanswithoutinuch  inquirr-  Diodoru^, 
howcver,  tlie  onlv  Bncient  writer  wlia  \\a» 
leftttdeacriptiini"orThphei(i.  c.45,  Bqq.). 
treata  it  ni  a  ftliie.  ThcbeB  w»«  perliap» 
the  moat  andcnt  toffn  of  BfC^Fpti  ■>i<1  '"'^ 
orifpnally  tbe  metrapolis  amt  reaideaee  of 
tbe  kingft  whoae  tomha  are  among  tiie 
aatonishing  rulna  tkiat  remainto  tbi:<  dny. 
Tbe  PerBians  undcr  CambjBCB  abant  B.c. 
GZO  pillB)^  and  partl;  dcntrOTcd  the  tem- 
plee  and  burnt  thc  prirate  dweiliDgB.  The 
cit;  never  rccorcrpd  its  magnificence,  and 
waa  ncvcr  BftcrwardB  the  soit  af  gavem-. 
ment.  Its  downfall  wbb  completed  ahont 
B.C.  85,  when  the  inhalntBntB,  baring  re. 
volted  fkim  Ptolemy  latbjruB,  it  was 
taken  afler  ■  thrce  yem'  siege  and  pil- 
laged.  At  that  time  it  wai  known  bj  the 
Greek  name  Diopolis.  Strabo,  iii  the 
place  qnoted  ia  the  lait  note,  describea  it 
as  in  bis  day  a  city  of  ruinB  cnvering  a 
■pace  of  eigbtj  iitadia  (ten  mileB)  in  oircuit, 
while  the  inhabitaata  occnpied,  nx  thej  do 
■till,  ■  fcw  villageB  on  each  side  of  tho 
river.  The  effecl  of  the  ruinB  is  niraally 
deseribed  asovcrpowering.  One  Bentence 
□f  Be1iont's  eiprCBSes  thi;  effect :  "  It  ap- 
peared  to  me  likc  entering'  acity  of  ^antB. 
wbn  atter  ■longconflictwere  bH  des&ajed, 
leaving  the  miuB  of  their  variouB  templeB 
■a  theanly  proofaf  tbeir  faimer  ciiatence'* 
(P.  37). 

7.  lUic  aeUro:,,-]  This  readlng  ia  nat 
fhund  in  anjr  MS.  All  have  'cnemlcos' 
except  P.which  haa  'aemleoj.'  Ilrodaeas 
(MiMell.  vii.  2)  iirBt  proposed  'aeluroB,' 
whicb  ba«  heen  adopted  by  Heinrich,  Jahn, 
Hermann,  [and  Ribbeck,]and  approved  in 
hia  hesitating  wny  bj  Uuperti.  'Aelnms ' 
iatbeOreek  wordfDracBt(a[\ovpoi).  Thii 


animal  was  chiefly  wontippcd  in  Ibe  citj 
of  BnbaBtia  on  the  Pelnsiac  branch  of  (fae 
Nile.  It  vraB  Bacrcd  to  the  goddeae  Paaht. 
coiTupted  by  theOreckB  into Biibastis, and 
identified  bj  them  with  Artemis  (HcnnL 
ii.  59, 137).  Fuht  waa  repiesentcd  with  i 
cafahead,  u  mav  be  >een  in  I^ate  35  >. 
Val.  i.  p.  382  of  Wilkinson^s  Ancieiit 
(^[jptiaDS.  At  Uabastis  cata  wcre  em. 
halmed  aad  baried  (Herod.  ii.  6G,  6T). 
Diodoms  (i.  83)  tclls  an  anecdote  of  b 
Roman  Boldier  accidentally  killiDg  ■  cat 
■□d  being  pnt  (o  death  by  the  popnlace  in 
a  atAte  of  grest  eicitement,  so  that  Deitber 
the  remonstraDces  of  thcir  mngiatmte*  no.- 
fbar  of  the  Romani  could  prevcDt  tbem 
from  this  abominable  murder.  Diodoms 
sayB  he  saw  this  liimBcir.  Wilkiuson  ■aj) 
it  is  considered  bj  many  of  tLe  modem 
Egj-ptian,  wrong  to  kilf  cats  or  U,  ill- 
treut  tliem  (Anc.  Gg.  iii.  p.  44).  Ik^ 
tbej  now  connt  nnclcan. 

Herodotus  mcntioUB  the  eel  and  n  acaly 
fish  of  the  Nile  which  he  calla  \tr<lmtit 
ns  beld  ucrcd  by  the  E^ptiaDB.  A  still 
more  general  objert  of  reverence  was  ths 
oiyrhjnchuB  (mentioncd  helow  tna  v.  3S), 


h   gave 


1  betwf 


Thebei.  According  t* 
tsrch  (Ib.  et  Os.  c.  7)  tbe  priests  abBtained 
trom  tish  of  every  klDd.  He  also  saja  tbe 
people  of  Sjene  da  tiot  cat  the  Phafcms 
(cel),  hecnuse  it  comeswhcn  the  Nileover- 
fluws,  and  so  ia  the  mesBenger  of  good 
tidings.  Tbe  town  PbBgriopoUs  in  tbe 
DelU  waa  called  after  this  flih.  Strabo 
(p.  81K)  mentioni  the  I^itHS  aa  wonhipped 
at  a  t«wn  near  Thcbes  which  the  Qreeks 
callcd  afler  it  LatopoIiB.  Another  &sli 
called  the  Hacotes  was  wonhipped  nt  Ele- 
phantine  nccording  to  Clcmens  Aleiandri- 
nus  (Omt.  Adhort.  p.  17,  referred  to  by 
WilkinMn,  Anc.  V.g.  ii.  263,  2nd  Series). 
SmHlI  mummy  flBh  have  bcen  fbund  in 
tombs  nccording  to  thc  Aiahian  traveller 
(of  the  12th  centnry)  Ahdallatif  (LoQg's 
Egyptian  Antiquitiea,  rnl.  ii.  p.  165).  who 
bIbo  found  BkeletoDS  of  dcf^  whicb  Hero- 
dotus  sajs  were  buried  in  aacred  lombs  ia 
the  vnrions  citiea  of  Egypt  (ii.  G7).  Dog 
mnmmiea  hBve  been  found,  Bod  there  ii  a 
beail  of  one  in  tbe  Britiah  MnseuiD.  A 
dog'a  hcad  was  geiicmlly  aaid  to  be  the 
■jmbol  of  Annhis(S.  ri.  534,  n.),  wbo  wu 
particulBrly  worshipped  at  Cyaopolis,  Ifao 
town  of  Doga,  between  Tbebea  and  Mem- 
pbia.    Bat  Wilkinson  deniea   thii    (Anc. 
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Opplda  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 

Porrum  et  eaepe  nefas  violare  et  frangere  morsu. 

O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  hortis  lo 

Numina !     Lanatis  animalibus  abstinet  omnis 

Mensa^  nefas  illic  fetum  jugulare  capellae ; 

Camibus  humanis  vesci  licet.     Attonito  quum 

Tale  super  coenam  facinus  narraret  Ulixes 

Alcinoo,  bilem  aut  risum  fortasse  quibusdam  15 

Moverat  ut  mendax  aretalogus.     "  In  mare  nemo 

Hunc  abicit^  saeva  dignum  veraque  Charybdi, 


Egypt.  i.  440).    He  says  Anubis  is  repre-  Herodotns  (ii.  42)  tbe  inbabitants  of  tbo 

Bented    in    Egyptian    scnlptures  witb   a  Tbeban  nome  abstained  from  eating  Bbeep 

jackal*8  and  not  a  dog^s  head.    Tbej  do  tbougb  tbey  ate  goats,  wbile  tbe  opposite 

not  differ  mueb.  practice  prevailed  at  Mendes  (in  tbe  Delta), 

Tbe  Artemis  represented  by  Bubastis  wbere  tbey  ate  sbeep  and  abstained  from 

may  not  have  been  tbat  goddess  wbo  was  goats.      llie  cannibalism  imputed  to  tbe 

most  commonly  worsbipped  in  Greece,  and  £gyptians   is  fabulous,  tbough  Diodorus 

wbo  was  tbe  goddess  among  other  tbings  of  says    tbat    on  tbe  occasion  of  a    great 

tbe  cbase.    Mr.  Blakesley  (on  Herod.  ii.  famine  human  flesh  was  eaten  (see  v.  93, 

156)  says  sbe  was  not,  but  tbe  Epbesian  sqq.). 

Artemis,  so  that  Juvenal  could  say  what  15.  Alcinoo,']     Wben   Ulysses  left  tbe 

he  docs  with  strict  trutb.     It  is  probable  isUnd  of  Calypso  (Ogygia)  by  bimself  on  a 

Juvenal  did  not  tbink  about  BubiMtis  and  raft  wbich  she  taugbt  bim  to  build,  be  was 

Artemis.    He  only  thought  of  bis  point,  carried  to  the  island  Scberia,  inhabited  by 

tbat  tbe  Egyptians  worsbipped  tbe  beast  tbe  Pbaeacians,  whose  king  was  Alcinous 

and  not  tbe  goddess  it  belongcd  to.     Ja-  (Odyss.  v.  886,  sqq.).     He  was  hospitably 

blonski  (Pantb.  A^.  iii.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  entertained  by  tbe  king,  and  at  a  banquet 

qnoted  by  Ruperti)  is  at  unnecessary  pains  told   bis   adventures    (Odyss.  ix.).      See 

to  account  for  Juvenal's  assertion.  Horace,  Epp.  i.  2.  28.     Juvenal  says  tbat 

9.  Porrum  et  caepe  nefas']  See  below,  wben  Ulysses  told  wonderful  stories  (such 
V.  174.  Horace  alludes  sometimes  to  tbe  as  be  is  going  to  tell)  to  Alcinous  and  bis 
Bupposed  notions  of  Py tbagoras  in  con-  party,  tbougb  some  took  tbem  in  with  asto- 
nezion  with  vegetables,  and  particubirly  in  nisbment,  a  few  wbo  had  not  drunk  very 
that  verse  "  Verum  seu  pisces  seu  porrum  deep  no  doubt  treated  bim  as  an  impostor, 
et  caepe  trucidas "  in  bis  letter  to  lccius  and  would  have  handled  bim  roughly  for 
(Epp.  i.  12.  21).  The  doctrines  of  Pytba-  thinking  so  meauly  of  their  understandings. 
goras  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  part  de-  Tbe  Greeks  used  X<rm  as  Juvenal  uses  *  for- 
rived  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  objection  tasse'  for  a  tbing  tbat  is  pretty  certain. 
to  eating  leeks  and  onions  is  mentioned  '  Moverat '  seems  to  meau  that  wbile  Alci- 
by  several  ancient  autbors.  Plutarcb,  nous  was  listening  open-mouthed,  otbers 
followed  by  Gellius  (xx.  8),  gives  as  tbe  had  longmadeuptbcirmindstbattbeman 
reason  tbat  they  grow  at  tbe  waning  of  was  imposing  on  tbem.  The  word  <  areta- 
the  moon,  and  witber  wben  sbe  waxcs.  logus '  occurs  in  tbe  Scboliasts  on  Horaco, 
Gellius  speaks  of  tbis  fancy  as  confined  to  S.  i.  1.  120  (wbere  see  note),  iu  connexion 
the  Inbabitants  of  Pelusium  in  tbe  Delta.  witb  Crispinus,  wbo  tbey  say  was  an  <  are- 

10.  quihu»  haee  naeountur]  *Haec'i8  talogus.'  It  appears  from  Suetonius  (Octav. 
ironical, '  such  gods  as  tbese.'  Above  (xiii.  c.  74)  that  tbese  were  jesters  employed  by 
103)  we  have  '  solet  bis  ignoscere,'  *  he  is  the  rich  to  amuse  tbem  at  tbeir  meals  witii 
wont  to  pardon  such  offences  as  these.'  In  mock  pbilosopbical  discussions.  Casaubon 
V.  65  below  we  have  *  bunc  Inpidem,'  *  sucb  says  the  name  was  coined  at  Rome. 
astone  as  tbis.'  Horace  (S.  i.  6.  89)  says  17.  Ru-nc  abicitt']  [In  Ovid,  Pont.  2.  3. 
"  Nil  me  poeniteat  patris  bcgus,"  *  sucb  a  87,  tbere  is  **  Turpe  putas  abici,  quia  sit 
fatber  as  this,'  miserandus,   amicum;"   but    tbe  reading 

11.  Lanati»  aiUmalibu»]  According  to  'abigi'  of  some  editions  isbetter.    In  tbe 
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Fin^Qtem  immanes  Laestiygonas  atque  Cyclopas  ? 
Nam  citius  Scyllam  vel  concnrreDtia  saxa 
Cyanea,  plenos  et  tempestatibus  utres 
Crediderim,  aut  tenni  percusBum  verbere  Circes 
£t  cam  remigibus  gninnisse  Glpenora  porcis. 
Tam  vacui  capitis  populum  Fbaeaca  putavit?" 
Sic  aliquis  merito  Dondum  ebrius  et  minimum  qui 
De  Corcyraea  tametum  duxerat  uma; 


'i!' 


jtii 


<*  Hai  idice  Cdchoa,  k^jce  (*diice)  A«etni 

wbereUM  Mcond  ■yllablt  inlonKandihort 
Id  the  SMDe  Tene.  The  compoondB  of 
'  i&eio '  were  Dot  ilwny*  <imtteu  '  iicio,'  for 
io  Iincretiiu  we  have  "  eiecit  omDes,"  «hera 
'eiedt'  a  tbe  preieiit;  uid  LichmADD 
Tofen  to  the  Lei  Servilin  af  Olaucla  (ed. 
KleDze,  p.  62),  where  thcre  ia  "quo  iou- 
dicea  aorticoliu  conieciaot."  It  ■ppeim 
howeTer  from  Oollina  (iv.  17)  that;  it  he- 
canie  cmiuiuni  to  omit  oue  of  the  ii  iD  snch 
word»  ai '  obiieiebat,'  and  it  wu  enppoaed 
that  '  ob '  became  »  long  lylbible ;  but 
Oellina  eiplaini  that  auch  words  ai  ■  olni- 
oere,' '  coniicere,'  are  properl;  «rritten  with 
w,  for  they  are  formed  tWini  '  iacio,'  aud 
tbe  a  i*  cbaD)![ed  JDto  i  in  the  campouDd 
Terb*.  He  correctly  reoiarkB  that  the 
flnt  i  in  ii  hai  the  n>rce  of  a  coDnaant. 
•  OWcibn»  mptii '  (Virg.  QeoTg.  2.  480),  M 


tbe  complete  form    ia   '  Ohiii 
fbrm  '  ibicit '  in  tbit  puaage 
it  Dot  the  odIt  euunple 


t«lljh< 


n  t^e  . 


.   nwehiTe 
of  bii  itor; 


rybdia  to  him  (lii.  73,  aqq.}.  The  Laeatry- 
aaniau  canuibals  hespeaktof  in  x.  81,  iqq. 
The;  were  claimed  by  the  iDhabitanti  of 
Formiae  ai  their  aDceatOTB  (Hor.  C.  ili.  16. 
84,  n.,  iDd  Introd.  to  iii.  17). 

19.  Ifam  citini  SeyUain]  Tlie  epeaker 
iiyi  he  miglit  perhaps  moru  rcadil;  bwbI' 
low  hii  itoriea  about  the  rocka  and  the 
wiDdi  ud  bis  crew  tnmed  to  pigi,  thoogh 
theM  ire  mere  lie«  (u  he  impliei  in  r.  17). 
But  did  he  tlunk  the  I^hacaciaiii  auch 
fooli  M  t«  bclieve  about  the  giaDta  thitt 


DaaaqneiDS  (on  Siliua  liv.  616)  npon  Ibe 
oonmioD  reading  '  Cyanes.'  HeiDrich  adopti 
it,  and  I  do  ao  witbont  much  oonfidenet. 
If  it  ia  right,  the  cneinra  and  two  oofuo- 
niuita  fblloniug  will  acconnt  for  tbe  'a' 
beinglong.  Raperti  huadopted' Ctbixbi' 
&09  one  H8.  commonl;  appealed  to  b« 
B.  Stephena.  bnt  tbero  ia  refiHm  to  think 
the  readingB  were  Bametiinea  hb  owD.  P. 
hai  'Cyaneis,'  and  some  other*.  Jabn, 
Hermaun.  [and  Ribbeckl  bave  that  fcirm, 
■nd  Mr.  Mayor  «ayi  it  u  tho  ablative  of 
place,  wbich  would  reqnire  oi  to  tnuulaU 
it  "  the  claabiug  rockB  in  (>aDae,"  whidi 
luu  no  meaning.  Cjaueis  la  only  anotber 
fonn  of  Cyinea,  the  aocnntive.  Bat  that 
ia  corrupt.  The  rocki  JuTenal  meatu  ara 
the  5ymplegadea  at  the  eatrance  of  tbe 
Tbiacian  Biiiipoma  from  the  Eniiiie,  to 
vbicb  the  epitbet  inrinat  wai  commonly 
applied  (Eurip.  Med.  £).  The  Scboliiit 
aaka  quietly  "  namquid  ad  luec  Dlizea  ae- 
ceant?"  Rat  Juvenal  Iim  ooufoanded 
theae  with  otber  rocba  in  tbe  Sieilian  Sea, 
which  Circe  adviaed  Uly»ei  to  aTmd. 
Uomcr  (OdyBa.  lil.  61)  calli  tbem  rUUQv- 
TnJ, '  thc  Wauderer*,'  fbr  thc  aatne  imoo 
tliBt  the  otben  are  cslled  ZufiirAirH^Tt, 
'  concnrrentia  aaia.'  When  Ulmea  WM 
leaving  the  island  of  Aeolns,  tbe  kiDg  gavi 
him  a  leatheTD  bag  containing  all  the 
winda.  Hia  companiniy  let  tbem  ont  of 
the  bag.  and  tbe  coDKquencea  were  dis- 
Mtroua  {x.  19,  4C).  ElpenOT  waa  one  of 
Ulyuei'  oompaniona,  whom  Circe  tomed 
with  a  itroke  of  her  ligbt  rod  (■  lenoi  Tcr- 

bcre')  into  swine. 

2S.  De  Corcgraea  temtWm]  Tbe  Phae- 
■cia  of  Homer,  which  ii  a  fnbuloua  place, 
n^M  identiflcd  iu  after  timea  with  Corcyra. 
'  Temetam  '  ii  aD  old  word  for  wiue.  Ho- 
.   163,   wbere  lee 


nute  and  aee  Forcellini. 
vi.  426,  n.  'Hinimnm'iiaaed  ndverbially, 
'  miDimaia  duierat,'  m  "  Et  maltnm  Ucri- 
mM  vcrba  iuter  liugala  fndit,"  Ani.  iiL 
20.  Csanta,']  Thia  ii  an  emondiUoD  of    848  (HeiDecke,  Obi.  p.  lOG). 
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Solus  enim  hoc  Ithacus  nullo  sub  teste  canebat. 
Nos  miranda  quidem  sed  nuper  Consule  Junio 
Gesta  super  calidae  referemus  moenia  Copti, 
Nos  vulgi  scelus  et  cunctis  graviora  cothumis. 
Nam  scelus,  a  Pyrrha  quanquam  omnia  sjrmata  volvas,  30 
Nullus  apud  tragicos  populus  facit.     Accipe  nostro 
Dira  quod  exemplum  feritas  produxerit  aevo. 
Inter  finitimos  vetus  atque  antiqua  simultas^ 
'     Immortale  odium  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus 

Ardet  adhuc^  Ombos  et  Tentyra.     Summus  utrinque     35 

26.  Solus  enim  hoo  Ithacut']  His  com-  33.  vetus  atque  afUiqua  eimuUcnt,']  *  Ve- 
panions  had  all  perished,  and  he  eame  alone  tus '  means  that  the  quarrel  is  of  long 
to  the  hmd  of  the  Fhaeacians  (v.  15,  n.).  standing,  and  'antiqna'  goes  hack  to  the 
He  says  Ulysses  might  justly  he  suspected  origin  of  it,  which  was  long  ago. 

of  lying,  for  he  couTd  not  prove  his  story  35.  Omhoe  ei  Tentyra,']  These  two  towns 

by  any  testimony  but  his  own  j  whereas  still  retain  substantially  their  old  names, 

what  he  is  going  to  tell  was  a  public  thing  one  being  called  Ombou  and  the  other  Den- 

that  happened  only  the  other  day.  derah,  where  there  Btill  stands  a  temple, 

27.  nuper  Comule  Junio']  Jahn,  Her-  erected,  it  is  supposed,  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mann,  [ttnd  Ribbeck]  adopt  the  reading  mies,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  ruins  of 
'  Junco  from  P.  very  unreasonably.  There  Hiddle  Ggypt.  Ombi  was  about  a  hundred 
was  a  cousul  of  that  name,  Aemilius  Jun-  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  Tentyra, 
cus,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  a.d.  182,  which  was  nearly  opposite  to  Coptos  on  the 
but  none  earlier;  and  there  is  not  the  least  west  side.  Thebes  lay  between  them.  In 
probability  that  Juvenal  wrote  so  late  as  Ombi  the  crocodile  was  worshipped;  in 
that.  The  common  and  correct  reading  is  Tentyra  they  killed  and  ate  it  as  at  Ele- 
'Junio,'  and  the  oonsul  reterred  to  is  phautine  (v.  2),  and  so  the  pedple  fell 
either  Appius  Junius  Sabinus  in  the  reign  out. 

of  Domitian,  a.d.  84,  or  Q.  Junius  Rusticus  Plutarch  tells  ns  that   in  his  day  the 

in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  aj>.  119.    See  Oxyrhynchites,  who  held  sacred  a  fish  with 

Introduction. .   '  Nuper '  does  pot  fix  the  a  sharp  snout,  and  got  their  name  from  it 

time  within  a  few  years.    See  above,  S.  ix.  (Wilkinson  calls  it  the  mizdeh,  a  '  mormy- 

22,  n.    The  sounding  of  *  Junio '  as  two  rus '  remarkable  among  the  fish  of  the  Nile 

sylUbles  is  a  common  licence.    So  '  for-  for  its  pointed  nose,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  58,  and 

tuitus  *  ia  of  three  syllables  (xiii.  225),  ii.  p.  248,  sqq.,  2nd  series),  went  to  war 

*  ludium '  of  two  (vi.  82).    There  are  other  with  the  Cynopolites,  the  dog-worshippers, 

instances  in  Juvenal  and  all  the  poets.  because  these  ate  the  fish,  and  the  others  by 

28.  moenia  Copti,]  Coptos  was  a  town  way  of  rctaliation  ate  dogs  (vol.  ii.  p.  72, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Thebes,  which  Wyt.  de  Iside  et  Osiride).  Pliny  (H.  N. 
came  into  importance  under  the  Ptolemies,  viii.  25)  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  the 
owing  to  a  commercial  road  opened  between  boldness  of  the  Tentyrites  in  attacking  the 
it  aud  Berenice  (Cosseir)  on  the  Red  Sea.  crocodiles.  They  swam  into  the  river,  he 
Pliuy,  vi.  23.  Juvenal  calls  it  a  hot  place,  says,  got  upon  their  backs,  and  when  the 
as  he  called  Meroe  in  vi.  527.  '  Super '  beasts  opened  their  mouths  they  thrust  in 
means  higher  up  the  river.  a  cudgel  which  they  held  in  both  hands, 

29.  No9  vulgi  ecelus]  Ho  says  he  is  ono  at  each  end,  and  so  steered  the  animaU 
going  to  tell  of  an  outrage  committcd  by  a  to  shore.  When  they  got  them  there  they 
whole  people,  and  therefore  notorious— an  scolded  them  so  that  in  alarm  they  vomited 
outrage  worsetlian  any  to  be  fouud  in  all  the  bodies  they  had  eaten,  which  then  got 
the  tragedies  since  the  deluge.  He  first  decent  burial.  No  wonder  that  he  adds, 
reprc!}cnts  tragedy  by  the  '  cothurnus,'  the  the  crooodiles  kept  away  from  the  Tenty- 
thick-soled  boot  wom  by  tragic  actors,  and  rites  and  were  &ightened  at  the  very  smell 
the  '  gyrma,'  their  train  (S.  viii.  229,  n.).  of  them.  Seneca  (Nat.  Quaest.  iv.  2)  con- 
The  deloge  of  Deucalion  and   Pyrrha  is  firms  Pliny'8  account. 

eommonly  taken  forthe  beginningof  time.        The  MSS.  vary  in   respect  to  Ombos. 
S.  i.  84,  n.  Most  have  Combos.     P.  and  the  Scholiast 


f: 
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Inde  furor  vulgo  quod  numina  vicinonim 
Odit  uterqoe  locuBj  quum  Bolos  credat  habendos 
Eese  deoB  quos  ipse  colit.     Scd  tempore  festo 
Alteriua  populi  rapienda  occasio  cuactie 
Visa  iiiimicorum  primoribuB  ac  dacibus,  ne 
Laetum  hilaremque  diem,  ne  magnae  gaudia  coenao 
Sentirent,  positis  ad  templa  et  compita  meneis 
Pervigilique  toro,  quem  Qoct«  ac  luce  jacentem 
Septimus  interdum  sol  invenit.     Horrida  sane 
A*gyptu8 ;  sed  luxuria,  quantum  ipse  notavi, 
Barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo. 
Adde  qaod  et  facilis  victoria  de  madidis  et 
Blaesis  atque  mero  titubantibus.     Inde  v 


to    '  titnbiiitibiu '   Heinrich    prononnm 
iipanoiu,  jndging  it  to  be  &  reReftiDn  nxHe 

'                                    t«n>ret«  "  u  be  boaits,  mbstitntcd  Coplos,  northj  of  *    doiiter  pbilnaopbpr  than  B 

and  Rnperti  foUowi  bini.     The  diitBnce  be-  aiitirigt.     He  givei  the  credit  oT  tbia  dii- 

tineenthetwopl«ce»iitbe»tatnblinB-Uock,  covety  to  FrancVe, 'hia  pnpil  and  rriend.' 

becanie  Juvcn(ilcallstbem'ilnitimi.'    Tbia  nho  has  the  same  readtneH  u  bis  teacher 

will  Dot  decide  the  qneation,  ind  the  read-  in  finding  monks  for  what  be  thinbii  wnik 

iing  of  tbe    leit  ia  probablj  right.      Tfae  venee.     Tbe  Bnbject  ia  spolien  of  in  tbe 

'                                    Oinbite*   perhHpa   bod    nearer  neigbbonn  Introdaction  to  thii  volnme  in  conneiian 

who  deapiaed    their  crocodiie  wonhip,  u  with    tbe   wordi   'qnsntijm    ipae  notari' 

tboeeof  Elcphantine  (>ee  not«  on  2),  but  What  is  uid  ia  that  Egjpt  ii  nide  enongb ; 

it  i>  plain  from  Plinj'>  icconnt  thet  tbe  eud  jet  in  luinriona  liv.ng  the  barliariiuu 

'                                Tentjritea  were  the   mnet  Tigorouj  anti-  do  not  jield  to  tbe  infamona  Canopoa. 

crocodiliats.  and  they   m>y   tiavc   takea  CanopDi  (i.  E6,  n.)  was  ■  aeaport  at  tLe 

ton  thenuelvee  tbe  cbanipionship  of  the  moDtn  of  the  Cani^c  branch  of  tlio  Nile. 

csiue.  It  ia  no  coatradiction  to  speak  of  the  har- 

87.  Oiit  uterque  lomaJ    A  tme  speci-  barian>,  as  he  calts  them,  of  Upper  Egjpt 

imen  of  tho  odinm  theologicnm.     '  Qnam  not  jieldingtoCanopusin  profligacj.    Oi- 

credat '  is  'becau>e  thej  nuppoee.'  nopua  was  atthis  time  fiill  of  Romaiu  BDd 

t    I                                        88.  Sfrf  iempoTB/Bjio]  'Sed*iB'butto  olherforeigners,andtbehabitsof  thatiOw» 

proceed,' or '  bat  noCtodwellon  the  caase,'  wonldnot  repreeent  tboee  of  the  Egyj^iu» 

Or  any  tbing  of  tliat  >ort  (>ee  liii.  13S,  n.,  in  general. 

and  below,  t.  G1).    He  goee  on  to  tell  how  47.  Addt  quod  ttfOcilit  victona]     Tbe 

atafeetival  of  theOmbites,  whenthey  were  occaaion  whs  n  good  one  fbr  annojlng  tbe 

I                                   enjoyinc  themselvea  nnd  dmtik,  the  Teu-  enemj,  and  beaidei  this  it  was  one  when 


anrpruie.  TbeohiefBthoagbt  itagoodocea-  ing  and  tnmbling  aboat  dnink.  '  Madi- 
■ioD  to  apoil  tbe  eaeiiiy's  aport.  'Ne  sen.  dus,' '  madere,'  'madeni,'  with  or  withoat 
tirent,'  «c.  ii  ta  prevent    their  emoying     ■  vino,'  aro  common  eipreesiona  (br  drank. 


daji  and  niglita,  with  tablea  spreod  in  the  48.  7ih'<  inronMH  Saltatiu]    Od  theom 

tem]^  and  the  atrwts.    It  waa  ■  religious  aidc  there  were  men  dancing  to  the  miuic 

feativftl.    Jnvenat  apcaka  as  aRoman  wben  of  a  black  flute-player,  perfanwa  (of  a  cer- 

he  aaya  'toro.'     A  lUHt  wonld  be  all  be-  tain  sort),  flowcra,  and  garlanda  i  OD  the 

tweentbemanand  thebareground.    '  Per-  other  aide  (tba  inrading  pBrtj)Dothingbat 

vigili '  meens  tbat  thev  went  on  all  oight,  hatred  end  en  emptj  bclly.     It  wonld  no( 

«alieipeeksof 'pervigile»popinaa'bcc«use  be  neoeasary  to  explain  thia  if  Roperti  bad 

tbej  were  open  all  night  (viii.  158).  not  in  bta&ehion  tbrown  some  doubt  npoD 

44.  Sorndatain  Afgyptut ;']  From  tbia  tlie  meaning.    He  aaya  'inde '  ind  'biiic' 
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Saltatus  mgro  tibicine^  qualiacunque 
Unguenta  et  flores  multaeque  in  fronte  eoronae ; 
Hinc  jejunum  odium.     Sed  jurgia  prima  sonare 
Incipiunt  animis  ardentibus ;  haec  tuba  rixae. 
Dein  clamore  pari  concurritur,  et  vice  teli 
Saevit  nuda  manus  :  paucae  sine  vulnere  malae ; 
Vix  cuiquam  aut  nulli  toto  certamine  nasus 
Integer.     Aspiceres  jam  cuncta  per  agmina  vultus 
Dimidios^  alias  facies  et  hiantia  ruptis 
Ossa  genis,  plenos  oculorum  sanguine  pugno^. 
Ludere  se  credunt  ipsi  tamen  et  pueriles 
Exercere  acies,  quod  nulla  cadavera  calcent : 
Et  sane  quo  tot  rixantis  millia  turbae 


50 
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may  be  referred  to  the  same  subject :  "  inde, 
scil.  ex  ebrietate,  saltatas  cet.,  hinc,  ex 
esidem  jefunum,  h,  e.  infirmum  odium  (viri- 
bas  ebrietate  fractis)  proficiscebator."  To 
tbis  nonsense  he  adds  tbat  the  other  ex- 
planation  is  better.  *  Qualiacunque '  be 
says  is  *  cujnscunque  gencris,'  <  no  matter  of 
what  kind ;'  "  etiam  hoc  ebriis  couvenit. 
Non  designatur  vilitas  unguentorum,  quae 
in  Aegypto  pretiosissima  ernnt."  If  be  had 
ever  been  in  an  Oriental  crowd  he  would 
have  known  what  Juvenal  means  wben  he 
says  '  pcriumes,  sucb  as  they  are.'  Their 
scents  like  tbeir  music  are  ofiensive  to  the 
seuses  of  Europeans.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  single  and  double  flutes  like  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  much  longer ; 
they  called  them  S^bi,  which  like  *  tibia ' 
meant  the  leg  bone.  They  were  played  by 
women  morecommonly  than  men.  Dancing 
was  usual  on  religious  occasions,  and  meu 
as  well  as  women  joined.  Wilkinson  gives 
information  on  this  subject  and  on  Egyp- 
tian  music,  with  engravings,  in  his  Anc.  £g. 
vol.  ii.  223,  sqq. 

51.  8ed  jurgia  primd]  *  Sed '  is  used 
as  above,  v.  38.  After  a  description  or 
digression  it  is  common.  'Tuba  rixae' 
is  like  '  prooemia  rixae '  in  iii.  288.  They 
shout  words  of  abuse,  and  this  is  the 
trumpet  that  calls  to  battle.  *Animis 
ardeutibus'  b  mock  heroic,  <with  hot 
conrage.' 

57.  Dimidioa,  alias  facies']  As  to*dimi- 
dios'  see  above,  v.  5.  It  does  not  only 
mcan  'broken  off.'  There  is  'dimidium 
crus*  (xiii.  95)  for  a  broken  leg.  *Alias 
facies '  for  *  altered  faces '  is  like  **  Dices 
beu  quoties  te  speculo  videris  altermn" 
(Hor.  C.  iv.  10. 6). 


61.  Et  tane  quo  toi  rixantis]  '*The 
people  think  this  is  only  child's  play,  and 
they  are  right ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  such 
thousands  of  fighters  if  none  of  them  are 
killed  ?  "  There  is  humour  in  this.  '  Quo ' 
is  used  as  in  S.  viii.  9,  "  Effigies  quo  Tot 
bellatorum,"  where  see  note.  'Saxa  in- 
clinatis  per  humum  quaesita  lacertis '  ex- 
presses  the  way  in  which  they  stoop  to 
pick  up  the  stones  wbile  tbey  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  encmy  all  the  time.  Stones  he 
says  are  tbe  usual  weapons  for  squabbles 
wbere  townspeople  fall  out  among  tbem- 
selves.  *  Domestica'  means  such  as  they 
were  familiar  witb.  He  alludes  in  what 
follows  to  Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  896,  sqq. : 

*'  Nec  plura  efiatus  saxum  circumspicit  iu- 

gens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens^  campo  quod 

forte  jacebat, 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discemeret 

arvis. 
Yix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora 

tcUus ; 
IUe  manu  raptum  trepida  torquebat  in 

hostem." 

Ajax  threw  a  g^eat  stone  at  Hector  (II.  vii. 
268),  and  Diomed,  as  Juvenal  says,  hit 
Aeueas  on  the  hip  with  a  stone  that  a 
couple  of  men  of  unheroic  days  could  not 
lift,  h  h4  fiiv  fita  iriiXAc  iral  otos  (II.  v. 
804).  Homer  lived  probably  not  many 
gencrations  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  race 
of  giants  was  growing  less  even  in  his  day. 
But  the  strong  men  before  Troy  were 
nothing  to  those  Nestor  knew  in  Iiis  youth 
(II.  i.  271),  and  so  it  goes  on.  The  past 
is  seen  through  a  mist,  aud  all  thiugs  gono 
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Si  vivunt  omnes  ?     Er^  acrior  impcttiB,  et  jam 

Saxa  inclimttis  per  humum  quaesita  Wertis 

Incipiunt  torquere,  domestica  Beditioni 

Tela ;  nec  hunc  lapidem,  quales  et  Turnus  et  Ajax, 

Vel  quo  Tydides  percussit  pondere  coxtOn 

Aeneae,  sed  quem  Taleant  emittere  dextrae 

Illis  disaimiles  et  Dostro  tempore  natae. 

Nam  genus  hoc  viro  jam  decrescebat  Homero ; 

Terra  maloe  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos  : 

Ergo  deuB,  quicunque  aspexit,  ridet  et  odit. 

A  diverticulo  repetatur  fabula.     Postquam 

Subsidiie  aucti  pars  a1t«ra  promere  ferrum 

Audet  et  infeetis  pugnam  in&taurare  sagittis ; 

Terga  fuga  eeleri  praestantibus  omnibus,  instant 

Qui  vicina  colunt  umbroaae  Tentyra  palmae. 

Labjtur  hinc  quidam  niraia  formidine  cursum 

PraecipitauB  capiturque  :  ast  illum  in  plurima  sectum 

Frueta  et  particnlae,  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 

SufficDret,  totum  corrosia  ossibus  edit 

Victrix  turbaj  nec  ardenti  decoxit  aeno 

Aut  verubus ;  longum  usque  adeo  tardumque  put^vit 

Eicspectarc  focos,  contenta  cadavere  crudo. 

Hic  gaudere  libet  quod  non  violaverit  ignemj 


niast  needs  be  ^rektar  tnd  better  than  tlie 
jjreNDt.  But  nien  uid  tliiagi  nre  mucli 
what  they  bave  been  and  ■Iwsyi  will  be. 
He  uyi  meD  of  thii  day  are  both  wicked 
ud  fecble,  >o  tlie  goAs,  or  whichever  of 
tbe  god>  imkea  the  trouble  to  took  it  iDm, 
both  laugb  at  tbem  and  hate  them.  'Qni- 
cadqne  upeiit '  ii  contemptaous  end  Epi- 
onrciii.  [In  v.  64,  Pv  luul  Bibbeok  faive 
'ieditioQa.'] 

78.  A  divertitnlo  repHattr  fahula.'] 
"Aftar  tbii  digreHion  we  Toty  go  back  to 
onr  ■torj."  He  migbt  have  eipreued  tbis 
moro  «hortlj  by  'sed'  (vv.  38,  61)  or 
'et^'  (i.bi).  •Vm  sltera' ia  the  Ten- 
tyntes,  who  got  ■  reinforcement  end  pnt 
the  Onibite*  to  fligbL  The  reading  '  pr«e- 
■tutibna  omnibo*,  inatant '  u  tbat  oFnearly 
all  tbe  H8S.  Jahn,  Hermum,  [aQd  lUb- 
beck]  bave  idopt«d  n  conjectnnl  readinff 
'pneatant  initaDtiboi  Ombis,'  which 
changee  the  ■ubject  and  makei  the  Om. 
bite*  tho  pumien.  Bat  there  ia  no  ea. 
thoritj  for  tbii,  Rod  the  people  were  not 
nlled  Ombi  bnt  Ombitae.      It  appeftn 


frani  thia  pleee  tfait  fa;  Tentjn  tbcre  vm 
«  grore  <rf'  palmi,  na  nnconimon  tbing; 
but  thii  ^rove  iru  perlup*  an  nncommon 
one.  '  Uinc '  i>  nt^  '  owing  to  the  hsetj 
flight'  (Hayor),  but  'on  thii  aide,'  tbst  i*, 
tbe  fngitiTes,  ■■  the  conteit  •howa.  '  Ua- 
qoB  ideo  '  (82)  belongi  to  hoth  ■^jectirea, 
'»0  very  tedioiu  «nd  ■low,' 

81.  ific  gaudert  litei]  "  Here  we  maj 
rejoice  that  they  did  not  desecrate  tfaat  fire 
which  FrometheQi  itole  fVom  faeaven  uid 
gavc  to  earth.  1  eongratalate  the  element 
oa  iU  eacape,  oad  I  darc  «ay  ;ou  rtgoioe 
too."  He  ia  Bddreming  hi»  friend.  Thi» 
clement  luu  ^om  the  earliest  time*  been 
respected  aa  a  heneflcial  ag«nt  and  u  the 
•ymbol  of  the  diviDe  BttribDtei  and  of  tba 


>hipped  it. 


hfe  of  maD.  The  Feniuu  w 
and  their  deacenduits  the  P_  ...___. 
itill.  Bat  Javcnaliaonly  writinK  nrcaati- 
eally.  OiSbrd  thinkitig  bim  •enout  coold 
noC  "aee  tbe  pnrport  of  thia  Bpaatrophe  to 
yolnaing,  for  the  Boman^  cai«d  littte  for 
iiitillleM.  Tbe  mya- 
)  adda)  were  neithcr 
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Quem  summa  caeli  raptum  de  parte  Frometheus  65 

Donavit  terris.     Elemento  gratulor  et  te 

Exsultare  reor.     Sed  qui  mordere  eadaver 

Sustinuit  nil  unquam  hac  came  libentius  edit. 

Nam  scelere  in  tanto  ne  quaeras  et  dubites  an 

Prima  voluptatem  gula  senserit ;  ultimus  autem  90 

Qui  stetit  absumpto  ;fam  toto  corpore^  ductis 

Per  terram  digitis^  aliquid  de  sanguine  gustat. 

Yascones^  haec  fama  est^  alimentis  talibus  olim 

Produxere  animas  ;*  sed  res  diversa,  sed  illic 

Fortunae  invidia  est  bellorumque  ultima,  casus  95 

Extremi^  longae  dira  obsidionis  egestas. 


niiknown  nor  nnpractised  at  Rome  when  attacked  again  afler  his  death  by  L.  Afra* 

Juvenal  wrote :  if  his  friend  was  attached  nius,  the  lcgatns  of  Pompeios.    Although 

to  them  a  compliment  might  be  inteuded,  Sertorius  had  acted  vdth  great  seyerity  to 

though  even  in  that  case  the  introduction  some  of  the  native  nobility  shortly  befbre 

of  Promethens  would  show  a  want  of  judg-  his  death,  the  people  were  devoted  to  him, 

ment.    I  can  think  of  nothing  to  the  pnr-  as  Plutarch  says,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 

pose.''    Gifford  does  not  commonly  fall  into  city  resisted  the  siege  to  snch  extremities 

this  sort  of  pedantry.    The  mysteries  of  that  th^  were  rednced  to  eating  each 

Mithra  were  probably  as  little  known  to  other.    The  acoonnt  of  Valerius  Maximus 

or  cared  for  by  Juvenal  and  his  imaginary  is  that  they  only  ate  the  women  and  chil- 

friend   as  the   doctrines  of  Christianity,  dren.     "Quo    perseverantius    interempti 

which  his  translator  supposes  him  to  have  Sertorii   cineribus  obsidionem   Cn.  Pom- 

been  influenced  by.  peii  frnstrantes  fidem    praestarent,   quia 

87.  8ed  qui  mordere  cadaver]  *  Sed '  is,  nullum  jam  alind  in  nrbe  eomm  supererat 

as  before,  a  way  of  carrying  on  the  sulject  animal,  nxores  snas  natosque    ad    nsum 

after  a  digression.    As  to  '  sustinuit '  see  nefariae  dapis  vertemnt.   Qnoqne  dintins 

S.  xiv.  127,  n.     *  Whoever  had  the  heart  to  armata  juventns  viscera  sua  visceribus  suis 

taste  the  carcase  never  ate  any  meat  with  aleret,  infelices  eadavemm  reliquias  salire 

greater  relish.'     'Qui'  implies  that  every  non  dubitavit"  (vii.  6.  Ext.).    This  obsti- 

oue  who  tasted   was   pleased,  as  *  nam '  nate   resistance  seems  to    have  made  a 

shows ;  "  for   you   are  not  in  a  crime  so  great  impression  on  the  Romans.    Floras 

great  to  hesitate  and  ask  whether  it  was  Qii.  22)  says  **  in  fame  nihil  non  experta 

only  the  first  palate  that  was  sensible  of  Calagurris." 

pleasure.    Nay,  the  very  la<it  man,  who  94.  aed  rea  diverta,  ted  illic]     *  Sed '  is 

stopped  behind  after  the  whole  body  was  repeated  here  as  '  at '  is  in  Horaoe,  S.  L 

eaten  np,  scraped  the  bloody  earth  with  8.  82,  sq., 
his  flngers  and  licked  them."      It  is  a 

horrid  story.  " At  est  bonns  nt  melior  vir 

93.  Vascone»,  haecfama  ett,']    The  ter-  Non  alins  quisqnam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  in- 

ritory  of  the  Vascones  lay  where  now  is  genium  ingens          / 

the  province  of  Navarre.  After  the  murder  Inculto  latet  hoc  snb  corpore," 
of  Sertmius,  b.c.  72,  many  of  the  towns  in 

Hispania  which  had  taken  part  with  him  and  in  other  places  mentioned  in  a  note 

agninst   Cn.   Pompeius   and   Q.  Metellns  there.      Juvenal  says  in  the  case  of  the 

Pius  (the  son  of  the  more  distinguished  Vascones  the  circnmstances  were  different ; 

Metdlns  Numidicus)  held  ont  and  were  it  was  the  malice  of  Fortune  and  the  ex- 

besieged  by  those  commanders  or  their  le-  tremities  of  war  that  drove  them  to  this 

gati.    Among  the  rest  was  Calagurris  Nas-  horridact.   'Belloramnltima^islike^dis- 

sica,  a  town   on   the   right   bank  of  the  criminis  nltima "  (xii.  55).    The  Grecks 

Iberns.    After  having  bmi  nnsnccessfully  commonly  used  Hcxo^fa  in  the  same  way. 
besieged  dnring  the  life  of  Sertorina  it  wos 
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Hujus  enim  quod  nuQC  agitur  miserabile  debct 

Exemplum  eese  cibi ;  sicut  modo  dicta  mihi  gena 

Pofit  omncB  herbas,  post  cuncta  animalia,  quidquid 

Cogebat  vacui  ventris  furor,  hostibuB  ipsis  100 

Pallorem  ac  maciem  et  tenuea  miscrantibuB  artus, 

Membra  aliena  fame  lacerabant  eBse  parati 

Et  Biia.     QuiBnam  hominum  veniam  dare,  quisve  deorom 

Viribus  abnuerit  dira  atque  immania  pasBifi, 

Et  quibus  illorum  potcrant  ignoecere  manes  lOS 

Quorum  corporibuB  veeeebantur?     Melius  nos 

ZenoniB  pra^pta  moncnt ;  nec  enim  omnia,  quoedam 

Pro  vita  facienda  putat,     Sed  Cantaber  unde 

Stoicua,  antiqui  praesertim  aetate  Metelli  ? 

Nunc  totus  Graias  aostrasque  habet  orbis  Atbenas.        iio 

&1 .  Sujut  eiiim  g)tod  nunc  agitur']  "The  107.  ZeKOMU  prattepta  monaii;']  Jotc- 

caae  is  diflerent,  for  tbis  Burt  of  fbod  oF  Dol  nyg  (liii.  122)  he  hu  never  md  tl» 

wbich  I  am  dow  Bpwking  (tbiit  which  men  doctriDcs  of  the  Stoica  Hnd  othen.    Bat  hr 

nre  Teduced  to  by  a  «ege)  ought  to  eicits  rightly  reprcaent*  them  berc.    The  ■■crifin 

[ritji  B«  for  iiutuiicethe  people  I  haic  Juit  of  lile  to  dut;  waa  a  rnle   they   Blwap 

mentioueil,"  te,     lle  had  heard  lcss  of  tbe  tauglit,  aod  they  profeeacd  no  Buch  Iotc  gf 

iii^  af  Jemaalcm  or  be  might  tiave  found  lifc  ur  fear  of  deatb  u  vroald  lend  ta  tbc 

pleuty  of  like  horron  tlierc.     In  the  phice  neglect  of  the  iiret    principlea  of  natnr*! 

where  he  wrote  tbc  aainu  sceDca  nere  cn-  aBectioii.    llut  it  doesnotfotlow  tbBtthe]' 

acted  three  ccuturics  later.    Sce  Oibbon'i  might  not  bave  sdviaed  the  holding  of  ■ 

acconnt  of  the  Grat  liefe  of  Homo  bj  the  townatanj  coat  Rgaiostan  eneuiy  withthc 

Qotha  (c.  31).    Ovid  deacribea  EriaichthoD  chivalrous  motive  attributcd  to  the  people 

u  doiag  that  whivh   Juvenal  aaye  theae  of  CBlagnrria.   '  Nec  enim 'ii  equivalent  to 

people  wcre  ready  to  do  (eue  panti  et  'etai  cuim  non.'     Uc  cnlla  thein  Cantahri 

•iia) :  without  atrict  ■ccnracj-.    Tbe  Cantabri  lij 

between  tlie  ryrcacea  and  the  aea,  fkrtbrr 

"  Ipae  nioa  artns  lacero  divetlere  morni  weat  tban  the  Vaacoaca,  who  tccre  aouth 

Cocpit,  et  infelix  minueudo  eorpns  ate-  of  the  mountjiina.    Aa  to  Mvtetttia  ace  notc 

bat"                    (Mot.  viii.  877,  «q.)  ou  v.  33.     He  callabim  •  antiqnn»,*  becanie 

'  cvcry  thiug  woi  antiqnatcd  tliat  waa  before 

I                   ■..■^.                              Enumoa   quote*    aa    a    proverb    iwarra  the  time  of  the  empirc.     The  repubtic  and 

ji-      ,                    yip   TDi    3|>wTit    irr>AiapKau^^Koii :    omiua  ita  tiiucs  ond  its  atruggtca  were  wcll-nigh 

V  j    I                                                eccuteiita  obacaaiB  (aahe  tatinizcs  it).  for^tteu,  or  rcmemliered  chieSy  as  >utiiMM 

<     ^    ;    ':                                                ]01.  nriiui  aiaHm*']  Jahn,  Hcnaann,  for  declaniatioo.     'Antiquiu' fiai  uothing 

I     I                                                    [aDd  Rihbccli]  have    'ventribus'  from  a  pcraoual  to  Metcllus  in  it,  aa  Kuperti  anp- 

>                                                    coDJecture  ofH.  Vnlesina,  who  refcri  to  poscs.      Hequulc*  thcrooghtaying  of  Scr- 

various  placca  whicb  only  ibow  that  Juve-  toriua  (Plut.  v.  Scrt.  c  19)  wbeo  Metellus 

'.        I                                               nal  DBCi '  vcntre*.'     P.  and  all  the  good  came  up  to  the  asHatance  of  Pompeiui : 

MSS.  havu  '  viribns.'     A  few  bavc  '  urhi-  i\\'  lym-Yi  rhr  niia  rBimr,  <t  /tj)  npiir 

bus' wliich  19  probahty  B  corrcction.     Bu-  4    ypaHt    /tnlni,   wX-nyiuJ    ir    vavffTitiru 

perti   would   liv  aatiatted   wilb    'civibua,'  <ii  'Pinri'   AiriaTiAKiir,      "  If    ttiat   otd 

'  fortibuB,'    ■tolibut;'    I    tliinli    'viribus'  vroniflU  had  not  come  up,  I  wonld    tiave 

witli  the  Bupport  of  uearly  all  the  MSS.  it  whipped  thii  t)0;  and  givea  him  a  lcawn 

■t  least  aa  good  as  any  of  these  witb  no  aod  aent  him  back  to  Rome." 

authority  at  atl.     'Invidus'   would  auit  110.  ^"iiiic  io/u»  ff  roia*]     Ile  says  it  is 

the  senae.     liut  we  mu»t  be  coatent  witti  difTcrcnt  now,  fur  all  the  world  haa  tbe 

what  we  bave  got.    'Viribni'  mny  mean  litcraturc  and  ptiiloaophy  of  Grecce  and 

'strongracn.'  Kome.   HccallaRoDie^ourAtbena,'   Tbeir 
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Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos^ 

.  De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule. 
Nobilis  ille  tamen  populus  quem  diximus^  et  par 

Virtute  atque  fide  sed  major  clade  Saguntus 

Tale  quid  excusat.     Maeotide  saevior  ara  115 

spirit  and  their  instifcutions  were  their  own ;  the  market-place  into  which  they  threw  the 

their  taste  and  philosophy  the  Romans  got  treasures  and  themselves.   When  Hannibal 

^m  Greece,.  and  hy  their  conqaests  these  entered  the  town  he  ordered  all  the  males 

werepropagatedwnereGreecewouldother>  of  fuU  age  to  be  put  to  death  (Livy  xxi. 

wise  never  have  been  known.    Though  the  14).   Florus  tells  the  story  of  the  fire  with 

Romans  were  not  a  learned  people,  litera-  additions  (ii.  6.  6) :  "  immauem  in  foro  ex<* 

ture  and  art  fbllowed  them  wherever  they  citant  rogum  :   tum   desuper  se  snosque 

went,  and  when  Juvenal  lived  a  grammar  cum  omnibus  opibus  suis  ferro  et  i^^  cor-* 

school  may  very  possibly  have  existed  on  rumpunt ;"  and  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  6t 

the  spot  where  I  am  writing  (Aquae  Sulis),  1)  says  the  same  :  "  collatis  in  forum  qua^ 

or  a  rhetorician  may  have  been  preparing  unicuique  erant  carissima/'  &c,    AU  the 

youths  for  the  higher  schools  of  Lugdu-  writers  attribute  their  gallant  conduct  ta 

num  and  Massilia.    (See  S.  i.  44 ;  vii.  148,  their   fidelity    to   Rome,  and  Valerius  i$ 

n.)      The  Thule  of  geographers  was  the  eloquent  on  tbis  point :  "  Crediderim  tunq 

largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands.    He  says  ipsam  Fidem  humana  negotia  speculantem 

they  were  talking  of  hiring  a  master  of  moestum  gessisse  vultum,  perseverantissi* 

rhetoric  there.     Mercatores  had  no  doubt  mum  sui  cultum,  iniquae  fortunae  judicio, 

found  their  way  to  Thule :  but  the  Romans  tam  acerbo  exitu  damnatum  cementem." 

never  took  possession  of  that  island.   There  Augustin  has  a  chapter  on  the  Saguntines 

is  another  Thule»  which  is  only  known  from  (de  Civ.  Dei  iii.  20)  in  which  he  highly 

fabulous  reports.  But  it  was  probably  part  praises  their  fidelity  and  wishes  it  had 

of  the  mainland  of  Europe,  much  to  the  been  in  a  better  cause  that  they  might 

north  of  Britain.  have  won  etemal    life.      He  says  wliat 

113.  Nobilisilletafnenpopuliut]  *'How-  Juvenal  appears  to  have  believed,  '^etiam 

ever,  though  that  noble  people  we  have  suomm  caduveribus  a  nonnullis  pastn  per- 

spoken  of  (the  Vascones)  were  no  Stoics  hibetur."     Silius  has  a  gp*eut  many  rather 

and  had  none  of  our  learaing,  they  and  the  tiresome  verses  at  the  end  of  his  second 

Saguntines,  their  equals   in   courage  and  book   about   the  fiill  and  faithfuluess  of 

fidelity  and  worse  in  their  sufferings,  had  Saguntum,  which  some  may  think  poetical. 

excuseforany  suchconduet" — not^urges  In   Freinshem's  note  on   Floras,   ii.   18, 

some  such  plea  as  this  (of  necessity)  :  so  15  (Duker's  edition,  Leyden,  1744),  is  a 

'  exc.  morbum,'  kc"     (Mayor.)     There  is  catalogue  of  towns  which  defended  them- 

nothing  said  abiut  necessity,  and  the  na-  selves  as  obstinately  as  these  that  Juvenal 

ture  of  the  excuse  is  left  to  be  inferred.  mentions.    They  are  twentv-five  in  num- 

Saguntus  is  a  form  of  ZdKwBos,  from  ber,   and  their  coUective   nistory  would                    ./  ^ 

which  island  (Zante)  the  colony  originally  give  such  a  picture  of  war  as  might  make               »  ^-  t$, 

came.    The  form  Saguntus  is  not  so  com-  its  advocates  think  differently.     '  Sagun- 

mon  as  Saguntum.    It  was  a  town  on  the  tina  fames '  came  to  be  a  proverb  among 

east  coast  of  Hispania,  a  mile  irom  the  sea.  the  Romans  as  Xiiibs  M^Aiof  among  the 

It  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Romans  at  Greeks  from  the  siege  of  Melos  by  the 

the  time  when  Hannibal  was  appointed  to  Athenians.     See  Thucyd.  v.   114 ;  Aris- 

command  the  armies  of  Carthage  in  His-  toph.  Av.  186 ;   and  Erasmus,  Adag.  p* 

pania,  and  he  made  it  one  of  his  first  ob-  564,  fol.  ed. 

jects  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Saguntines  115.  Maeotide  saevior  ara]  The  legend 

«nd  lay  siege  to  the  toii^n,  which  he  took  respecting  the  Tauri  who  sacrificed  to  their 

after  a  siege  of  eight   months  b.o.  219.  goddess  all  strangers  that  came  to  their 

.When  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  country  is  most  popularly  known  through 

last  extremity  and  hard  terms  of  peace  were  Euripides'  play,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which 

brought  them,  some  of  the  leading  men  tums  upon  the   recognition  of  Iphigenia 

without  any  waming  to  the  others  left  the  and  her  brother  Orestes,  she   being  the 

senate-house,  got  together  all  the  silver  and  priestess  of  the  goddess  and  he  a  stranger 

gold  they  conld  collect,  and  made  a  fir«  in  brought  to  be  sacrificed.    The  Tauri  in. 

A  a 
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Aegyptus ;  quippe  illa  nefandi  Taurica  sacri 

Iuventrix  homines  (ut  jam  quae  carmina  tradimt 

Digna  fide  credas)  tantum  immolat,  ulterius  nil 

Aut  gravius  cultro  timet  hostia.     Quis  modo  casus 

Impulit  hos  ?  quae  tanta  fames  infestaque  vallo  1 20 

Arma  coegerunt  tam  detestabile  monstrum 

Audere  ?     Anne  aliam  terra  Memphitide  sicca 

Invidiam  facerent  nolenti  surgere  Nilo  ? 

Qua  nec  terribiles  Cimbri,  nec  Britones  imquam, 

habited  the  Cheraonesas  which  bore  their  antiquity.    Memphis  was  alwajs  the  chief 

name  (the  Crimea).      AU  the   barbarous  seat  of  commeree,  while  Thebes  aeems  to 

tribee  on  the  borders  of  the  Palos  Maeotis  have  been  the  residence  of  the  kings.  Both 

(Sea  of  Azot)  were  called  Maeotae.    '  llla  cities  were   greatly   ii\jared  hj  the  con- 

Tanrica'  is  that  Tauric  goddess ;  the  Greeks  qnerors  (v.  6,  n.). 

called  her  Artemis.    Herodotns  calls  her        124.  Qua  nec  terrOnlet  Cimhri,']    The 

^  nap64rot,  and  says  that  the  natives  named  threatened  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  thdr 

her  Iphigenia,  and  that  they  killed  their  destmction  by  Marins  is  mentioned  in  viil 

victims  with  a  club  and  hung  their  heads  249,  sqq.     Ilie  Cimbrica  Cberaonesns  ii 

npon  a  cross.    The  heads  of  their  enemies  part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark, 

they  set  np  over  their  houses  which  they  but  whether  these  barbariana  came  from 

were  supposed  to  protect  (iv.  103).     '  Ut  thence  is  a  difficult  question.     At  the  end 

jam '  is  '  suppQsing  only :'  '  jam '  gives  em-  of  Latham's  edition  of  Tacitas*  Germania, 

phasis  to  ' ut.'  ^lt   is  the  particle  most  there  is  a  note  on  the  Cimbri  in  p.  13&. 

nearly  resembling  the  Greek  S^  in  its  com-  The  same  writer  (Dict.  Geog.)  oonsidefS 

monest  nses.  the  Britones  to  be  different  firom  tbe  Bri- 

119.    QuU  modo  etuus  ImpulU  hoel']  tanni;  but  they  are  at  any  rate  not  so 

'  Modo '  gives  emphasis  to  '  quis,'  like  rd  here.    Forcellini  says  they  are  tbe  inha- 

iroTc ;  it  is  "  what  chance  at  all  drove  these  bitants  of  the  modem  Bretagne.   Bnt  that 

Egyptians  to  their  crime  ?   What  ao  great  is  a  mistake.    There  can  be  no  doubt  onr 

famine,  what  arms  attacking  their  walls,  anoestors  are  meant,  whoee  hnman  sacri- 

oompelled  them  to  dare  so  detestable,  so  fices  got  them  a  bad  name.     See  note  on 

monstrous  a  deed  ?"  Heinrichsays  <modo'  Hor.  C.  iii.  4.  83  :  ''Visam  Britannos  hos- 

is  for  '  tamen,'  in  which   I    think   he  is  pitibns  feros."    As  to  the  Sanromatae  see 

wrone.    "The  force  of  the  particle  will  be  8.  ii.  1,  n.  The  name  in  this  pkce  is  more 

plunif  wechangetheformof  thesentence:  limited  than  there.     The  Sanromatae  of 

'  His   si   qno  modo  essent  casu   impulsi,  Herodotus  were  said  to  be  descended  from 

ignoscendnm  erat.'      '  What  calamity,  if  the  Amazons,  and  to  live  between  the  Ta- 

nothing  more,  drove  these  to  the  act  ?'"  nais  (Don)  and  the  Bha  (Volga)  (iv.  21. 

(Mayor.)     This  is  not  to  transpose  but  to  116).     Their  women  never  married  till 

alter  the  sentenoe,  and  the  translation  given  they  had  killed  an  enemy.    The  Agathyrn 

does  not  render  it  in  either  form.  Herodotns  describes  as  persons  of  delicate 

122.    Anne   aUam   terra    Memphitide  habits,  who  wore  gold  omaments  and  had 

ttcca]    "  Could  they,  if  the  hind  of  Mem-  their  wives  in  common.     Herodotns  (iv. 

phis  were  all  dry,  offer  g^eater  insult  to  the  49,  104)  places  them  at  the  sonroe  of  tbe 

Nile  because  he  would  not  rise?"  river  Maris   (Maras   or   Marosch)  which 

••  Se  U  torra  di  Menfi  «Mnutt.  foase.  fowsmU,  the  Tibijcu.  (Thei«)  the  laigcrt 

E'  1  Nilo  ooUe  8ue  «)Terchiai.ti  onde  tobutary  of  the  Irter.    If  that  be  o<«Tect, 

Non  voleMe  inondar  1'  arw  eampagne.  **?  P"""!"?*  P^^  **  '"*^^  ^" 
r\.,.i  A>«  n.i:  «^  T^f*;.  ii^^««^n^a»»;^..»9M  silvama  and  were  Dacians.  Bnt  other 
Qual  fiir  gh  n  potna  «jomo  °>««Po~  ?      ^te«  pUce  them  further  to  the  N.K., 

^         '^  nearer  to  the  Sauromatae,  with  whom  they 

The    English    transhitors  seem  to  have  aro  often  mentioned.  Virgil  speaks  of  them 

missed  the  meaning.  Till  the  Persian  con-  as  "  picti  Agathyrsi "  (Aen.  iv.  146).    They 

quest  (b.o.  525)  Memphis  and  Thebes  were  tattooed  their  skins  and  dyed  their  hair 

rivalsinimportance.  Bothwereoffabnloos  blue. 
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Saaromataeque  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi,  135 

Hae  saevit  rabie  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus, 

Parvula  fictilibus  solitum  dare  vela  phaselis 

Et  brevibus  pictae  remis  incumbere  testae. 

Nec  poenam  sceleri  invenies^  nec  digna  parabis 

Supplicia  his  populis^  in  quorum  mente  pares  sunt         130 

Et  similes  ira  atque  fames.     Mollissima  corda 

Humano  generi  dare  se  natura  fatetur 

Quae  lacrimas  dedit :  haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensus. 

Plorare  ergo  jubet  casum  lugentis  amici^ 


125.  Sauromataeque  trucei]  According  of  clay.  He  says  tbe  cnstom  of  painting 
to  Bentley^s  role  noticed  above  (xiii.  44)  their  boats  "  in  brilliant  and  lively  coloun 
tbis  *  qae '  sbould  be  '  ve/  and  so  it  is  in  a  continued  to  the  latest  times,  long  after 
few  MSS.  wbicb  Buperti  bas  followed.  I  tbe  conquest  of  tbe  country  by  tbe  Ro- 
feel  quite  safe  in  following  tbe  great  majo-  mans ;  and  wben  the  Arabs  invaded  Egypt 
rity,  wbicb  bave  '  que.'  in  638  under  Amer  tbo   general  of  tbe 

126.  rabie  imbelle']    A  oommon  hiatus.  Caliph   Omer,   one  of   the    objects    tliat 
—  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus,']      Tbis  is  Btruck  them  witb  surprise  was  tbe  g^y  ap- 

very  contemptuous,  but  not  so  strong  as  pearance  of  tbe  painted  boats  of  the  Nile  '^ 

Horace's  language  (Epod.  ix.  13}  :  (vol.  iii.  p.  200). 

«  F^ vallnm  et  arma  mile.  et  «i«doniba.  ^^^-^l^^^^l  ftmi^e^^^rj^Ll 'Ind 

Hervire  rngon»  potest.  ^j^^  „  ^^  jj.  ,^  jg  gg  gtrong  aa  femine  in 

Intoqae  signa  turpe  mihtana  ^^^^^  ^^^  y^i„  j^g  ^g.^» 

80I  adspicit  conopram.  _iKbM««ma«>r<i<,]Notbingcanbemore 

"  Contaminato  cum  gr^^  turpium  Morbo  touching  and  manly  than  the  verses  tbat 

virorum  "  (C.  i.  87.  9).    Tbe  construction  follow,  of  wbich  Ruperti  has  notbing  bettei 

of  the  ordinary  river  boats  is  described  by  to  sav  tban  tbat  they  are  spun  out  more  in 

Herbdotus  (ii.  96).    They  were  built  of  the  tbe  declamation  style  tban  tbat  of  satire. 

wood  of  tbe  acantbus  and  were  propelled  Their  style  is  tbat  of  nature,  and  there  is 

by  oars  and  sails  which  were  made  of  no  satire  so  strong  as  tbat  whicb  brings  tbe 

byblus.  These  boats  were  painted  red,  yel*  pure  emotions  of  nature  into  contrast  with 

low,  or   green,   and   sometimes  all  tbose  tbe  bad  passions  and  vices   of  maukind. 

colours,  and  the  sails  were  composed  of  Anv  body  witb  a  grain  of  feeling  will  come 

squares  of  different  oolours.      Tbe  name  with  pleasant  surprise  upon  a  sentiment  so 

given  by  Herodotus  to  them  was  '  baris.'  true  and  simply  expressed  after  the  revolt- 

*  Phaselus '  is  Greek  :   it  is  tbe  name  of  ing  picture  that  bas  gone  before.    It  is  a 

a  bean,  and  it  is  supposed  the  naroe  may  satismction  to  know  that  this  severe  satirist 

have  been  given  to  a  oertain  sort  of  boat  oould  be  tender  when  occasion  required, 

from  its  likeness  in  shape  to  a  bean-pod.  and  knew  the  worth  of  manly  tears. 

Servius  on  Virgil,  Oeorg.  iv.  287,  sqq.,  134.  Plorare  ergojuhet]  *  Ergo*  means 

Nam  qoa  PeUaei  gens  fortunatal^^  '  ^h^i^en  who  bas  given  us  t^rs  bids  us 

AccoH^emu.^^^^  -  tTsuffentgfX^^^^ 

Et  curcum  nictis  vehitor  sua  rura  nhase*  j..         •  •  >  •    j.»  ®       j»         .*  t»        ,.*»    , 

^u  vu^^  ^iww»  »«**««»*  ou«  Aiu«  ^Muuy^  ^  amici*  is  tbe  readin^  of  Ruperti  and 

^  '        ^                                ^  Heinrich.    [Jabn  and  Kibbeck]  have  the 


«( 


canoes  of  clay  were  used  on  the  numerous  lorem  amid  causam  dicentis  reique.'    But 

canals.    Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg.  c.  9)  has  a  that  construction  is  barsb.    Several  MSS. 

good  many  pagei  on  sbips  and  boats  and  a  and  old  editions  bave  *  lugentis ;' '  casum ' 

coloured  engraving  of  two  that  were  richly  is  in  very  few.     *  Squalorem '  refers  to  tbe 

painted,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  boats  appearance  of  mouming,  beard  unshom, 

A  a  2 
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Squaloremque  rei^  pupillum  ad  jura  voeantem  135 

Circumscriptorem^  cujus  manantia  fletu 

Ora  puellares  faciunt  incerta  capilli. 

Naturae  imperio  gemimus^  quum  funus  adultae 

Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans 

Et  minor  igne  rogi.     Quis  enim  bonus  et  face  dignus  uo 

Arcana^  qualem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos^ 

Ulla  aliena  sibi  credat  mala  ?     Separat  hoc  nos 

A  grege  mutorum,  atque  ideo  venerabile  soli 

Sortiti  ingenium,  divinorumque  capaces^ 

Atque  exercendis  capiendisque  artibus  apti^  ]45 

Sensum  a  caelesti  demissimi  traximus  arce^ 

Cujus  egent  prona  et  terram  spectantia.     Mundi 


nnwashed  toga,  and  bo  forth,  put  on  by        Solvat  phaselon."^^^ 

peraons  in  sorrow  or  on  trial  (Pers.  i.  83).  (C.  iii.  2.  26,  and  note.) 

Heinrich  quotes  Aen.  ii.  93  :  "  Et  casum 

insontis  niecum  indignabar  amici."  Ceres  represented  the  Greek  Demeter,  and 

135.  pupillum  cid  jura  vocantem]  The  the  allusion  there  as  here  is  to  the  Eka- 

proper  expression  for  bringing  a  man  be-  sinian  mysteries,  an  Attic  festival  which 

fore  the  conrt  is  '  in  jus  vocare,'  which  is  lasted  seven  days.    On  the  fifth  the  im* 

explained  on  Horace,  S.  i.   9.  77.    '  Cir-  tiated  carried  torches  to  the  temple  of  the 

cumscribere '  is  used  twice  above  (x.  222,  goddess,  led  by  a  priest  called  from  hia 

xiv.  237).    When  a  *  pupillus '  came  of  age  office  h<f,Bovxos,    This  explains  *  face  ar- 

he  could  bring  an  action  ag^inst  his  tutor  cana,'  and  Juvenal  says  no  man  would  be 

fbr  mismanngement  of  his  property.     If  worthy  to  join  the  torch-bearers  at  the  fvs- 

the  tutor  was  condemned  the  penalty  was  tival  of  Eleusis  who  thought  himself  an- 

*  infamia.'     (See  Long^s  article  *  Tutor '  in  concerned  in  any  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 

Dict.  Ant.)     Boys  wore  long  hair  till  they  neighbours.    The  allusion   in   S.    vi.  50, 

took  the  '  toga  virilis.'    This  is  therefore  "  Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dig- 

the  case  of  a  '  pupillus '  complaining  of  his  nae,"  is  different,  as  the  note  will  show. 

tator  during  his  pupilage.    The  tutor  in  Terence  (Heaut.  i.  1. 25)  makes  his  old  man 

such  cases  was  sometimes  removed.  say  "  Homo  sum :  humani  nihil  a  me  alie* 

140.  St  minor  igne  rogi.']    Tliat  is  '  too  num  puto." 
little  to  be  bumt.'     According  to   Pliny         143.  venerahile  toli  Sortiti  ingenium^ 

(H.  N.  vii.  16)  it  was  not  usual  to  bum  *  Venerabile '  here  I  think  has  an  active 

children  who    died  before  they  had  cut  meaning.    There  is  nothing  that  so  distin- 

their  teeth.  guishes  man  fi*om  the  beasts  as  his  reve- 

— face  dignut  Arcana,']  There  were  no  rence  for  the  divine  Being.   *  Venerabile  in- 

mysteries  at  Rome  analogous  to  those  of  genium '  I  take  to  be  a  reverential  mind. 

Greece,  at  which  none   but  the  initiated  The  active  meaningofadjectives  in  *  bilis' 

could  be  present.      They  were  botmd  by  is  common.    *  Vencrabilis '  is  so  used.     See 

oath  to  keep  secret  the  mysteries  (whatever  Forcellini,  who  gives  two  instances  from 

they  were)  then  made  known  to  them.    As  Valerius  Maximus. 

every  Greekmightbeinitiatedif  hepleased         146.  demissum  traximue  arce,"]    'Tra- 

the  secrecy  did  not  amount  to  much.  Never-  here'  is  ofben  used  in  the  various  senses  of 

theless  it  passed  into  a  proverb  and  the  '  ducere.'    See  note  on  S.  xii.  8,  and  Hor. 

Romans  took  it  firom  the  Greeks,  so  that  C.  iv.  2.  59,  Epod.  xiv.  4. 
Horace  says,  147.  prona  et  terram  spectantia.']    This 

may  be  imitated  from  Ovid  (Met.  i.  84)  : 
«  Est  et  fideli  tnta  silentio 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacmm  **  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera 
Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem  terram, 

Sit  trabibus  fTagilemve  mecum  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  caelumque  toeri 
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Principio  indulslt  communis  conditor  illis 

Tantum  animas^  nobis  animum  quoque^  mutuus  ut  nos 

Affectus  petere  auxilium  et  praestare  juberet,  150 

Dispersos  trahere  in  populum,  migrare  vetusto 

De  nemore  et  proavis  habitatas  linquere  silvas, 

Aedificare  domos,  Laribus  conjungere  nostris 

Tectum  aliud/tutos  vicino  limine  somnos 

Ut  collata  daret  fiducia,  protegere  armis  165 

Lapsum  aut  ingenti  nutantem  vulnere  civem, 

Communi  dare  signa  tuba,  defendier  isdem 

Turribus  atque  una  portarum  clave  teneri. 

Sed  jam  serpentum  major  concordia :  parcit 

Cognatis  maculis  similis  fera.     Quando  leoni  160 

Fortior  eripuit  vitam  leo  ?  quo  nemore  unquam 

Exspiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  ? 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 

Perpetuam ;  saevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis. 

Ast  homini  ferrum  letale  incude  nefanda  165 

Produxisse  parum  est,  quum  rastra  et  sarcula  tantum 

Assueti  coquere  et  marris  ac  vomere  lassi 

Nescirint  primi  gladios  extendere  fabri. 

Jussit  et  erectos  ad  siclera  toUere  yuI-  by  side  and  to  defend  themBelvefl  behind 

tnB,"  the  same  waUs. 

159.  Sed  jam  aerpentum  mafor  concor^ 

149.  Tantum  animat,  nohis   ammum']  dia :]     Bat  now  things  are  changed  and 

'Anima '  and  *  animnB '  are  essentiaUy  the  the   snakes  Wve  more  harmoniously  than 

■ame  word,  and  are  nsed  as  synonymons  by  man.    The  Scholiast  qnotes  Varro  (de  Ling. 

tho  best  writers.    Bnt '  anima '  more  com-  Lat.   1.   vi.),    "  Canis   caninam  non  est/' 

monly  represents  the  material  being,  and  which  is  not   universaUy  tme,  as  I  have 

'animus'thesentientandinteUigentbeing.  seen.      Erasmns  (Adag.   p.  155,  fol.  ed.) 

That  distinction  is  obvioos  here  and  in  qaotesVarro^sproverbandreferstoAeschv- 

Seneca,  Ep.  4 :  "  Difficile  est  animam  per-  las   TSapp.   222),    6p»i0os    6pvis    itus  ay 

dacere    ad    contemptxun    animae "    (see  ayvtloi  ^ay6v ;  (where  see  Paley^s  note.) 
ForceUini),  and  Ep.  68,  "  qnaedam  (ani-        166.  Produxisse  parum  e»ti]    *  Prodax- 

mantia)  animnm  habent,  qaaedam  tantam  isse '  here  is  like  '  extendere '  below  (168) ; 

animam."    This  sense  of  *  indulg^re,'  '  to  both  express  the  hammering  ont  of  iron. 

give,'  is  not  1  beUeve  foand  in  the  writers  *  Extendere '  is  the  reading  of  P.  and  some 

before  the  empire.  other  MSS.    The  common  reading  foUowed 

.   155.  Ut  collata  daretjiducia,']     "  That  by  Buperti  is  <  extandere,'  bnt  as  Heinrich 

nnited   confidence  might  bring  ns  sleep,  says  it  is  only  a  gloss.    Servias  on  VirgU 

secnred  by  a  neighboi^s  threshold."     P.  (Aen.  vii.  634),  "  aUi  thoracas  aenos  Ant 

has  '  Umite '  for  *  Umine,'  bnt  there  is  no  leves   ocreas  lento  dncnnt  argento,''  says 

sense   in  it.      Jahn  and  Hermann   have  "  Dncnnt :  id  est,  extendnnt."    (See  Bent-> 

rightly  taken '  Umine.'    Mr.  Mayor  prefers  ley  on  Horace,  Ep.   ii.  1.  240,  where  he 

'  Umite.'    Jnvenal  says  the  effect  of  that  pats  *  caderet  aera  '  into  the  text  for  tho 

gift  of  mind  was  to  lead  men,  throngh  the  right  word  '  daceret  aera.')    Javenal  says 

affections  they  have  in  common,  to  help  it  is  not  enongh  now  even  for  men  to  foree 

one  another,  to  form  commnnities,  to  qnit  the  sword ;  thoagh  the  first  smiths  omy 

the  woods  and  Uve  in  towns ;  to  fight  side  knew  how  to  make  harrows  and  hoes  and 
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Aspicimus  popalos  quorum  non  safficit  irae 

Occidisse  aliquem^  sed  pectora^  brachia,  vultum  170 

Crediderint  genus  esse  cibi.     Quid  diceret  erg^, 

Yel  quo  non  fugeret^  si  nunc  haec  monstra  videret 

Pythagoras^  cunctis  animalibus  abstinuit  qui 

Tanquam  homine  et  ventri  indulsit  non  omne  legumen  ? 

mattocksand  sbares.    The 'sarcalmn '  was  and  signifies  '  poBsunt  credece.'     It.Beems 

a  Ughter  instmment  than  the  *  marra,'  but  to  mean  that  '  tbey  are  Buch  m  to  think ' 

both  were  for  tuming  the  wnl.     Heinrich  (v.  21).    As  to  I^thagoraa  aee  &  SiL  229; 

defendstbe  form '  nescirint '  against  <  nea-  above,  ▼.  9,  n.    As  to  'indulait*  tee  v. 

cierint,'  which  ia  in  moet  MSS.   *  Credide-  148,  n. 
rint'  (171)  he  says  is  the  potential  mood 
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INTRODUCnON. 

This  satire  is  said  by  Heinrich  not  to  be  found  in  two  MSS.  of  Copenhagen.  Lubinns 
(1603)  says  of  it,  **  Ncc  desunt  qui  hanc  Satyram  Juvenalis  esse  negent  cum  in  anti*  • 
quisHimis  codicibus  non  inveuiatur.  Aliter  sentit  magnus  ille  Scaliger  filius  (Joseph) 
ut  praesenti  mihi  quondam  ipse  indicavit."  He  doee  not  say  by  whom  its  abeence  from 
ancient  MSS.  is  affirmed,  and  he  had  just  before  said  that  in  very  old  MSS.  it  came 
before  the  fifleenth  satire.  Calderini  (about  1450)  a  contcmporary  of  Valhi  says, 
''Penultimo  loco  haec  Satira  edita  est  a  Juvenali,  sed  librariomm  culpa  in  finem 
trauslata ;  quem  errorem  ex  codicibns  antiquis  facile  dignoecas."  Ruperti  tclLi  us  Valla 
says  it  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  does  not  refer  us  to  the  place  wbere  he  says 
80.  Caspar  Barthius  (1624)  quotes  from  a  MS.  of  his :  "  Satira  haec  non  postremo  edita 
est  a  Juvenale  sed  ordo  debet  esse  ut  istam  sequatur  praecedens.  Juvcnalis  enim  a 
Paride  in  exilium  extrasus  non  videtur  sibi  male  esse.  Ergo  laudat  militiam.  Quidam 
dicunt  nonesse  Juvenalis  sed  ab  ejusamico  appositam."  Barthius  adds,  *'No8  si  quis 
sententiam  rogarit  dicemus  Juvenalis  plane  non  ease.  In  eadem  autem  opinione  fuit 
olim  Ang.  Dccembrius  estque  hodie  J.  Rutgersius  "  (Barth.  Adv.  xiv.  16).  The  Scbo- 
liast  of  Pithoeus  says,*'  Ista  a  plerisque  exploditur  et  dicitur  non  esse  Juvenalis."  S.  xri. 
V.  2  is  quoted  by  Priscian,  and  v.  6  and  42  by  Servius.  The  former  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  latter  rather  earlier :  the  coromentary  (on  Virgil) 
attributed  to  Servius  has  been  interpolated  in  many  placcs  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  But 
thc  satire  must  have  been  extant  in  Priscian^s  time  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  Juvenal'8. 
Some  parts  of  the  Scholia  of  Pithoeus  were  written  by  one  who  was  not  a  Christian 
(see  note  on  xiv.  103),  and  for  this  reason  are  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  Constantine 
(▲.D.  806).  But  other  parts  aro  by  latcr  hands,  and  the  Scholium  above  mentioned  is 
not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  of  great  antiquity.  Jahn  quotes  a  Scholium  on  a 
Paris  MS.  which  he  assigns  to  the  twelflh  century,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  satire 
18  by  some  not  supposed  to  be  genuine,  but  that  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  qnotation 
of  V.  42  by  Servius. 
.   I  think  the  above  is  all  the  authority  fVom  old  sources  that  can  be  adduced,  and  it 
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does  not  tmoant  in  my  opinion  to  snfBcient  evidenoe  against  the  aathentieity  of  the 
■atire.  The  only  MSS.  from  which  it  is  distinctly  said  to  be  abeent  are  the  two 
Copenhagen  noticed  by  Heinrich,  who  does  not  mention  their  ages.  What  Lubinns 
says  18  only  repeated  from  othem,  whom  he  does  not  name,  while  if  Scaliger  really  said 
to  LnbinuB  what  he  attribntes  to  him,  his  opinion  mnst  be  allowed  great  weight.  If  he 
did  not,  then  Lnbinaa'  word  is  worth  nothing.  The  date  of  the  principal  Scholiam  ig 
ancertain,  and  the  observation  it  contains  makes  no  reference  to  MSS. ;  and  thoagh 
the  Scholiam  sbows  that  the  satire  was  by  many  not  thoaght  to  be  Javenal's,  it  does 
not  say  on  what  groonds  they  **  exploded  "  it.  An  opinion  founded  only  on  the  merits 
of  a  work  like  this  would  not  be  worth  more  in  the  third  centary  than  now. 

That  the  poem  is  complete  no  one  can  eay,  whether  it  be  Juvenal^s  or  another^s, 
and  one  who  had  set  himself  to  imitate  Jnvenal,  and  had  the  ability  to  do  it  aa  well  as 
this  writer,  is  not  likely  to  have  pablished  a  fragment  or  a  composition  so  defective  in 
order  and  integrity  as  this.  I  do  not  think  with  Heinrich  that  it  is  begging  the  qnestion 
to  say  it  is  only  a  fragment.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  view  it  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  unfinished  poem,  and  I  think  it  may  very  well  have  been  a  posthumous 
publication  of  Juvenars.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  its  publication  at  all,  for  as  a 
whole  it  is  withoat  poiut ;  while  nevcrtheless  it  contains  some  good  writing  worthy  of 
Juvenal,  and  might  have  been  expanded,  if  the  author  had  finished  it  according  to  his 
desigu,  into  a  very  amusing  satire.  Whoever  the  writer  was,  it  is  to  be  regretted  for 
historical  purposes  he  did  not  finish  his  work,  for  it  relates  to  a  subject,  Roman  military 
life,  which  is  full  of  interest. 

Heinrich  is  rigbt  in  saying  tbat  to  judge  of  the  autbenticity  of  a  work  by  the  style 
and  manner  and  language  is  unsafe,  that  the  value  of  such  judgment  depends  on  the 
capacity  of  the  critic,  and  that  it  requires  peculiar  skill  and  natural  instincts,  which  are 
not  common.  But  in  tbis  instance,  where  it  is  not  denied  by  those  who  think  Juvenal 
may  be  the  author  that  the  work  is  not  in  the  state  in  which  if  he  had  finished  it  we 
should  now  have  had  it,  this  sort  of  sagacity  is  not  wanted.  The  satire  is  in  a  con* 
dition  in  which  no  author  of  so  much  capacity  would  have  given  it  to  the  world  who 
wished  to  gain  reputation  by  it,  aud  no  author  of  reputation  would  have  published  it  in 
his  lifetime,  though  he  might  have  made  it  known  to  hh  frieuds.  The  person  who 
wrote  V.  7  (which  Heinrich  rejects  withont  good  reason)  must  have  intended  to  write 
more  on  the  snbject  that  verse  introduces ;  and  he  who  should  bring  in  a  single  exam- 
ple  by  an  exordium  plainly  intended  for  several  and  not  see  that  he  was  bungling,  could 
never  have  written  the  verses  iu  which  that  example  is  set  forth. 

I  do  not  think  then  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  the  fragment  spurious,  or 
the  parlial  rejection  of  it  in  early  times  to  have  proceeded  from  any  other  cause  than  its 
imperfect  character. 

The  satire  is  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  like  the  last,  and  it  professes  to  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  a  military  life,  looking  at  it  as  a  young  man  might  when  tired  of  a 
civilian's  restraints.  Of  these  advantages  the  writer  instances  the  liberty  of  the  soldier 
to  assault  a  civilian  without  any  fear  of  an  action  for  damages,  for  the  soldier  can  only 
be  tried  in  camp.  and  if  a  townsman  comes  there  for  redress  he  may  get  a  rnde  sort  of 
justice  from  a  court-martial,  but  the  whole  camp  will  make  him  rue  his  revenge.  Then 
justice  in  civil  conrts  is  attended  with  many  delays,  while  in  the  camp  it  is  prompt 
and  decisive.  Besides  which  a  fathcr  has  no  power  over  his  son's  military  eamings,  and 
the  soldier  can  make  a  will  of  his  own. 

This  is  literally  the  whole  of  the  satire.  It  is  as  much  a  satire  upon  the  camp  as  the 
town,  and  so  probably  it  would  have  been  carried  ont  in  a  variety  of  comparisons 
between  the  soldier  and  civilian.  Assnming  Juvenal  to  be  the  author  of  the  satire  we 
need  not  imagine  (as  the  old  commentators  did)  any  particular  circumstances  having 
given  rise  to  it.    The  subject  is  one  that  might  have  suggested  itself  to  any  one,  and 
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BO  donbt  it  wu  csiMble  of  iHiutntioD  in  niuij  w»j».  There  i»  among  cnindTM  ra 
cient  diitinrtion  between  the  lubit»  of  tbe  «no j  or  n«»y  snd  thom  of  ci  viliani  to  wgp* 
pl^tj  of  DUteriil  for  good-hnmoDred  nillerj  an  eitber  BJde;  and  milituj  jutiix 
ecpeciall;  hu  ■Iwmj»  been  A  mibject  of  wonder  Or  ■mmement  to  non-militarj  pencmi 
while  Hime  toldie»  on  their  "part  are  lerioQily  of  o]umon  that  oonrtB  of  Uw  are  calT 
made  to  obitmct  jnstice,  uid  to  prerent  honect  men  or  dishooeat  from  getting  11«' 
doe.  It  ia  to  be  obwrred  tb>t  tbe  anthoT  of  thii  piece  writea  u  *  ciriliMn,  aDil  di 
fbrce  of  tbe  utire  tmni  putly  on  thii. 

ABaUMKNT. 

0  Qallni,  wbo  can  tell  the  ■dnntaf^  of  lackj  «Trice  7  Qire  me  ■  ■nccsesAil  kgioo 
■nd  111  enlist  uid  think  mj  at*n  Iiave  hTOared  me.  Of  conne  •  fortnnkte  bou 
■nila  one  more  thin  if  hia  wife  or  mother  wrote  eommending  one  to  Man. 

V.  7.  Firrt  the  «dT»nlage«  that  ■U  enjoj.  The  freste»t  is  that  no  civilian  duta  lo 
itrike  yoQ,  n^7  more,  if  jon  itrike  bim  be  holdi  hia  ton^e  and  dares  not  ■hoir  hii 
grieTince  to  the  pnetor.  If  he  would  have  reieoge  he  bas  his  jndge,  ■  itoat 
centnrion  in  tbe  camp,  for  «oldiera  m>j  oot  go  bejond  fbr  trial.  Mo»t  joiit  no  dDobt 
ii  the  centarion^B  jadgment,  aud  if  IVe  rigbt  npoD  mjndB  he^l  give  me  ■■tufartin. 
Bot  tl\  the  camp  will  aee  that  mj  reveage  ihkll  prove  a  greater  tronble  th»a  tbe 
wrong.  And  he'»  »  bold  man  wbo  would  d»re  offeod  «>  muij  boot»  and  bobniili. 
Aod  who  woald  come  eo  br  to  give  hl»  evidence  ?  I<et'9  drj  oor  tears,  nor  trcahli 
frieads  wbo  will  not  fail  to  eicnse  themselvea.  The  man  who  darea  to  witne»^  to  tbe 
suanlt  is  worthy  of  the  otdcn  tirne» :  »  lying  wituees  msy  be  euier  got  agunjt  I 
townam»n  than  B  tme  egainitt  »  ■oldier'»  rortunea  and  hia  hononr. 

T.  85,  And  if  a  aroundrel  neighboDr  morea  my  landmark,  or  debtor  wiU  not  give  me 
back  mj  own.  thcn  I  moat  w»!t  and  go  through  all  tbe  law'B  delaj»,  bnt  aoldiera  an 
allowed  thc  time  that  suitB  themaelves  and  no  drag  Btops  their  aoit. 

V.  51.  Tbe  aoldier  too  mij  make  ■  will  while  yet  hia  bther  livea,  foT  all  fae  g«ta 
in  aerrice  i>  bia  own.  The  old  man  tberefore  court^  his  luckj  soldier  wbo  bj  fiur 
favouria  rewarded  aa  bia  gallant  dccds  deserve.  Par  'tis  tbe  genersl^H  intereat  that 
the  bnve  ahoDld  alao  be  the  Inckj  and  pride  tbeDUelvea  upon  tbur  chBiiis  ind 

Quis  numerore  queat  felicis  procmia,  Galle, 
Militiae  ?     Quod  si  Bubeuatur  proapero  caBtra, 
Me  pavidtmi  excipiat  tiranem  porta  aecundo 

■  qoot,  ai . . .  csatra  1']  Some  of  the  moto 
diatiiiguiahed  legions  bore  names  of  hooonr, 
auch  aa  Victrii,  Kelii,  Adjntni,  and  eo 
forth.  This  ia  what  he  means  hy  •  proe- 
pcn  caatn.'  A  Koman  canip,  whicb  wis 
1y  )iquare.hnd  fuur  principiil  gatet,  the 


join  a  {■ 
1  ah^ll  ( 


•e  gueat']  According  (o 
Heinrichthia  iaan  imitation  orthe  opening 
nrthelsBt  aatire.  The  wHter  ■skj  "nho 
can  number  the  advBDtngesof  military  acr- 
it  be  anccesaful  ?  As  for  that,  if  I 
te  legion,  let  me  enlist  and 
Djaeir  luckj."  He  apealu 
,  ung  man  might  apcsk  of  jointng 
what  ia  called  bj  our  aotdien  ■  cnck 
Tegiment,  and  like  *ome  oT  oar  own  tiroa 
he  c^n  think  of  nothing  more  delighttU. 
He  ia  speaking  carcutically.  In  p)ace  of 
'  qood,'  the  HSS.  hsve  ■  uani,*  and  '  quod' 
nhich  I  prefer,  with  Heinricli,  ia  onlj 
foond  in  a  qnotation  of  thia  verae  by  Prii- 
cian  (viii.  6.  81;  16.82).    [Ribbeck  bas 


Porta    Vn 

tent  Bnd  facing  the  enemj,  Decnmana  in 
thc  re^r.  and  Pnncipales,  deitra  and  aini». 
tn.  at  the  aides.  A  Botdier  wai  a  'tiro' 
till  he  liad  seen  acrvice  aad  wss  acqnainted 
withhi»  dutiea.  'Pavidum'  ishcre  onlja 
redundant  epithot.  Most  '  tiiODcs '  might 
be  auppoaed  to  feel  a  little  une»j  at  flrst. 


SATIRA  XVI.  861 

Sidere.     Plus  etenim  fati  valet  hora  benigni, 

Qnam  si  nos  Yeneris  eommendet  epistola  Marti  5 

Et  Samia  genitrix  quae  delectatur  arena. 

Commoda  tractemus  primum  eommunia^  quorum 
Haud  minimum  illud  erit,  ne  te  pulsare  togatus 
Audeat ;  immo  etsi  pulsetur^  dissimulet  nec 
Audeat  excussos  Praetori  ostendere  dentes^  10 

Et  nigram  in  facie  tumidis  livoribus  offam^ 
Atque  oculum  medico  nil  promittente  relictum. 
Bardaicus  judex  datur  haec  punire  volenti 

4.  fati  valet  hora  heniffni,']    This    is  n.)    The  meaniDg  may  be  the  same  there 

Javenal^sironica]  style:  having  mentioned  as  here,  but  still  there  may  be  doubt  abont 

a  lackystar  he  adds,  "forof  conrsethemo-  the  thing.    It  is  not  certain  that  'bar- 

ment  of  a  smiling  fate  is  of  more  avail  than  daicus '  agrees,  as  many  take    it,   with 

a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mars  from  '  calcens '  in  this  place.    I  think  it  may  be 

VenoB  or  his  mother  Juno."    Jano'8  wor-  taken  independently  as  in  Martial.    '  Cal- 

Bhip  at  Samos  is  well  known  from  other  ceus '  will  in  that  case  be  qaalified  like 

writers  and  from  Virgil  in  particnlar  (Aen.  '  surae '  by  '  grandes.'    '  Calceus '  was  the 

i.  15  :    "  Quam  Juno  fertur  terri»  magig  general  name  for  a  walking  shoe  or  boot 

omnibus  unamPosthabitacoluiBseSamo").  as  opposed  to  others  wom  in  the  house, 

Her  temple,  the   Heraeum,  was  on  the  or  sandals  which  only  covered  the  sole 

coast,  and  it  is  to  the  Samian  shore  that  or  were  strapped  on  to  the  upper  part  of 

'  arena '  refers,  not  to  the  sandy  character  the  foot.    Of  the  latter  sort  were '  caligae' 

of  the  island,  as  Ruperti  says,  for  it  b  (24)  which  were  heavy  sandahi  with  nails 

generally  very  fertile.  wom  by  the  common  soldiers  as  the  '  cal- 

7.  communia,']   That  which  all  soldiers  ceus '   was  wom  by  the  officers,  though 

held  in  common.     '  Togatus '  is  the  com-  sometimes  the  officers  wore  'caligae'  (Lips. 

mon  word  for  a  civilian.    '  Immo'  here  is  on  Tac.  Ann.  i.  41).    See  iii.  247>  n. 

affirmative  of  what  precedes,  and  iiitro-  „ ,     ^  ^^^  undiaue  mamm 

duces  something  more.    It  is  sometimes  r*  ^  ^     *.  •«  j»  «x     i  -v     «vi.»  T^ 

nsed  negativdy  «ccording  to  the  natnre  of  ^'^^?',,^  ""  ^<P*^  "^»^'"  °"^»  mJ.tuTiae. 
the  sentence:   but  its  common  use  is  to 

add  some  statement,  reason,  &c.,  in  con-  The  form'bardaicus' isnotcertain.    Some- 

tinuation  and  support  of  what  goes  before.  MSS.  have  '  bardiacus '  which  seems  more 

Professor   Key  (L.  G.  1429)  thinks  the  suited  to  the  metre.     I  doubt  whether  the 

negative  use  arises  from   carelessness  of  second  syllable  of '  bardaicus '  according  to 

spcech.    Mr.  Long  considers  the  word  a  its  received  etymology  can  be  shortened. 

contraction  of  *  in  modo '  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  For  this  rcason  the  reading  'Archaicis'  has 

1. 1,  n.,  "Immo  vero  adsit").  been  properly  rejected  in  Horace,  Epp.  i. 

11.    tumidiJt  livoribua  ojfam,']    'Offii,'  5.  1,  "  Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recum- 

which  is  used  for  a  chop  or  other  piece  of  bere  lectis."    The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 

meat,  Juvenal  uses  twice,  each  time  in  a  rived  from  the  Bardaei,  an  Hlyrian  peo- 

sense  of  his  own.    In  S.  ii.  38  it  signifies  ple  from  whom  this  sort  of  miJitary  shoe 

an  abortive  birth ;  here  it  means  a  swelling  was  taken,  as  it  is  said. 
from  a  blow.     '  Livoribus '  are  black  con-        Juvenal  says  (according  to  the  above)  if 

tnsions.    *  Medico  nil  promittente*  means  a  man  wishes  to  punish  the  soldier  who  has 

that  the  doctor  cannot  warrant  that  the  maltreated  him,  the  judex  assigned  to  him 

man  will  not  lose  his  eye.  is  a  '  bardaicus,'  a  great  boot,  and  a  pair  of 

13.   Bardaicus  judex  datur]    Among  thick  calves  under  a  big  bench :  that  is,  he 

other  things  that  stink  Martial  (iv.   4)  must  carry  his  case  into  the  camp,  and  if 

mentions  '*  Lassi  bardaicus  evocati,"  '  the  he  is  allowed  a  trial  it  will  be  a  court-mar- 

bardaicus  of  the  weary  veteran.'    Some  tial  with  a  centurion  for  judex.     '  Jadicem 

interpreters  say  it  means  a  '  cucullus/  a  dare  *  was  properly  said  of  the  praetor  who 

cloak  with  a  oovering  for  the  head,  other-  could  appomt  if  he  pleased  a  juaex  privatus 

wise  called  '  bardocucullas.'    (S.  viii.  146,  to  bear  a  private  case  at  the  mstance  of  the 
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CalceuB  et  gnuidea  inagn&  ad  sabflelliB  mne, 

Legibus  antiqais  cafitronim  et  more  Camilli 

Servato,  miles  ne  vallum  litiget  extra 

£t  proeul  a  Bignis.     JoatiBBima  Centnrionum 

Cognitio  est  i^tur  de  milite;  nec  mihi  deerit 

TJltio  Bi  juBtae  defertur  cauaa  qnerelae. 

Tota  cohorB  tamen  est  inimioi,  omnesqne  numipli 

CoDsensu  magno  efficinnt  curabilis  nt  sit 

Vindicta  gravior  qnam  injoria.     Dignnm  erit  ergo 


SllonUfi'.  (Ses  Long*!  Excunoi  on  the 
ndicU,  CSc.  Or«t.  toI.  i.  p.  46.)  Up  to  ■ 
certain  tJme  during  the  Binjrini  'injnriaa  ' 
eonld  onlj  be  pnMecnted  criTniuUy  ander 
the  Lex  Comelia  de  Injariia,  oae  of  the 
legei  ninied  ■fter  tha  dictator  SuUm. 
miether  the  power  of  procecding  bj  ■  civil 
netion,  wbich  ii  implied  intlie  teit.eiiited 
in  Javenal'i  Idmv.  ii  ancertain.  If  it  coald 
be  ibown  that  it  did  oot,  tbia  wonld  decida 
the  qantdon  ■■  to  the  anthentic^tj  of  tbe 
utire,  M  Ueinricb  aa^  (p.  548). 

It  i>  osud  to  dcacnlH  tbe  centaiioni  u 
great  atoDt  men.  Horace  *peahs  of  "  pneri 
uafrnii  c  centurionibni  orti  "  (S.  i.  6.  73), 
See  alM  Perna^  B.  iii.  77,  <r.  189.  •  Caput 
intactom  baio,'  'narei  pilome,'  'giMdai 
■lae '  are  ■poken  of  ■■  the  rtrongwt  recom- 
meodation  to  thii  office  in  S.  xW.  19*.  He 
■peokB  here  of  great  benchei  to  match  the 
grsBt  le((».     All  i»  in  the  roagb  wiy. 

IS.  mart  Camilli]  The  daya  of  the  old 
diKipline  wlien  H.  Furios  Camitiua  wu 
dictator  and  beeieged  Vcii  (b.c.  3H3).  Ra- 
perti  u j*  he  iimed  tn  order  that  no  x^ier 
sbonld  be  proaecutod  bejond  the  csmp,  but 
be  doei  not  give  hia  anUioritj. 

17.  Jutliiiima  Ceuinrioinrm]  Bnperti 
MjB  tbeae  are  tbe  words  of  tbe  poet  to 
biinKlf  or  of  Qallai  to  the  poet,  and  tbat 
SO  iqq.  ara  tbewordi  of  the  Boldiera  to  the 
injnred  person,  or  rather  of  tbe  poet  doiog^ 
■waj  with  the  objection.  It  ii  not  eo; 
nor  ii  tbere  iiiiny,  u  Oiflbrd  uid  othen 
■■j,  in  tlio  langu^ge.  Juveiial  >aj>  the 
centnrioDs  gire  juat  jndgment  againjt  a 
■oldier,  ind  if  ■  nun  goea  liefbre  tliem  wiCh 
a  good  complaint  he  will  get  ntis^tion- 
Bnt  he  willflnd  tbc  wbolecunpvet  ngairut 
him,  and  bis  ■■tiifRctioa  will  be  wone  for 
him  than  bis  wrong.  '  Igitnr  '  serrea  to 
keep  the  •enteucea  together.  '  Weil  then 
tbe  centnrlon  »rill  give  jost  judraent." 
VVhen  he  saji  'nec  uiihi  deerit' he  pnta 
himselr  in  the  pontion  of  an  injured  civi- 
lion,  ■■  below,  T.  28,  "dod  K>l]icitemui 
amicoe."     '  Qnerelaa '  ii   tho  genitdTe  of 


i>  not  ■  l^al  ptir^ie.  '  Tota  cobon '  ii 
pnt  generallv  tbr  'tota  castn'  (2).  {See 
xiv.  197,  n.)  '  Coofenin  uu^iio '  i*  an 
ordinarj  pbnBB  Ibr  psfect  unaDimitj. 

21.  rf^ctonininiMuslnf]  'Cnnbihs' 
iithereadingof  P.BudR  few  H8S.,  of  tbe 
Seboliait  and  minj  old  editions,  ■monf 
otherB  the  Editio  FrincepL  If earij  all  the 
HSS.  have  'curabitis'  and  'officiunt,' after 
which  is  ■  fUl  stop.  '  Efficinnt '  nnd  ■  cn- 
nbilii'  are  the  nght  worda,  tbongb  the 
ktter  is  uot  fauDd  elsewbere.  It  means 
tbat  wbich  wanta  curing.  P.  aloue  of  all 
theUSS.  hH'et'Bn«r'Tindicta.'  H«n- 
rich  omita  it  with  tbe  other  MSS.,  «nd  I 
have  no  doabt  he  ii  right,  and  tliat  tbe 
abeence  of  '  et '  led  thc  oopjiats  to  cbange 
'  cunbilia '  into  '  conbitis,'  llie  waj  of 
speaking.  'graTior  cnnbilis,'ii  Oreek:  tfaa 
nsuiJ  Latin  woald  be  'graviiu.'  A  like 
ooastruction  I<  fbnnd  in  Horaee  (C-  iii.  20. 
7).  "tibi  pnieda  cedaC  H^or  nn  illi." 
Heinricb's  waj  of  tsking  'eurabilis'  with 
'it^uria'  appeara  to  me  verj  harah  and 
nnuecnwarj.  The  lengthening  of  the  ■hort 
vowel  beforetbetwoconHHuataiaoommon 
cnougb.  'ViDdicta'  (wbich  bere  mmn 
onlj  to  mean  tatiatactioa)  and  'iiynri>'ara 
both  legal  tcrms.  The  flnt  was  the  name 
given  to  certain  action*  for  compensatioD 
or  restitotion  of  rights  or  satJsfiiction  for 
viotence,  iDsult,  Ac,  for  '  injuria'  iia  wide 
term.  (See  Dict.Ant.,  Long^s  ■rts.  'Vin- 
dict^ '  ■nd  ■  Iqjnria.')  [Jahn  aiid  Ribbeck 
h»ve  '  et  gravior.'] 

S2.  Dignum  ent  erso]  "It  iia  proceed- 
ing  tlicn  «torthy  of  tbe  ranting  Vagellini 
witb  his  atupid  bardibaod,  u  long  aa  joa 
have  got  two  sonnd  lega  to  provoke  K> 
many  aboes,  snch  thounuids  of  hobnails." 
Thia  is  explained  above  on  v.  l^  Who 
Vagelliua  WBS  ii  not  knowD.  Hewureadj 
for  anj  job  in  his  line  it  wonld  seein,  and 
had  Do  wanl  of  boldness  of  a  certain  tort. 


SATIKA  XVI.  363 

Declamatoris  mulino  corde  Yagelli, 

Quum  duo  crura  habeas^  offendere  tot  caligas^  tot 

Millia  clavorum.     Quis  tam  procul  absit  ab  Urbe  25 

Praeterea  ?  quis  tam  Fylades  molem  aggeris  ultra 

Ut  veniat  ?     Lacrimae  siccentur  protinus,  et  se 

Excusaturos  non  sollicitemus  amicosf 

*'  Da  testem/'  judex  quum  dixeril^    Audeat  ille 

Nescio  quis  pugnos  qui  vidit  dicere^  '^  Vidi/^  30 

Et  credam  dignum  barba  dignumque  capillis 

Majorum.     Citius  falsum  producere  testem 

Contra  paganum  possis  quam  vera  loquentem 

Contra  fortunam  armati  contraque  pudorem. 

Praemia  nunc  alia  atque  alia  emolumenta  notemus      35 
Sacramentorum.     Convallem  ruris  aviti 

The  name  occurs  above,  xiii.  119.    Most  oath  was  administered  on  enlistment.    It  is 

MSS.  bave  '  Mntinensis '  where  P.  and  a  nsedhere  for  military  service,  andispnt  in 

few  others  have  <  moliuo.'  the  plnral  nnmber  as  *  stipendia,'  which 

25.  Qww  tam  proeul  adW^]    ''Besides  means  '•ampaigns,'  that  is  properly  the 

tbii  (he  asks)  who  would  come  so  far  from  number  of  tuuefl  a  soldier  has  eamed  pay, 

town,  wbo  is  so  iast  a  friend  (such  a  Py-  as  '  aacramenta'  would  be  the  number  of 

kdes)  that  he  wiU  oome  out  to  the  camp  to  times  he  has  taken  tho  oath,  which  as  long 

give  evidence  for  you  ?    We  had  better  as  he  remained  with  the  army  would  or- 

dry  up  our  tears  forthwith  and  not  plague  dinarily  be  only  once,  thongh  there  were 

our  friends  who  are  sure  to  inake  excuses,  cases  in  which  it  was  repeated.    Tacitus 

when  the  judge  tells  us  we  mnst  bring  speaks  of  "miles  urbanus  longo  Caesarum 

witnesses."  '  Molem  aggens '  is  referred  to  sacramento  imbutus  "  (Hist.  i.  5). 
in  X.  95, "  castra  domestica,"  and  mentioned        —  ConndUem  rurut  avitt]  He  says  if  any 

in  S.  V.  153,  "  in  aggere  rodit,"  and  note.  man  robs  him  of  his  land,   removes  his 

The  praetorian  camp  is  here  referred  to.  landmark,  or  denies  his  debts,  he  will  have 

'  Tam  procul '  therefore  is  ironical,  for  the  to  go  through  all  the  law^s  delays  b^cre  iie 

camp  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  can  get  justice,  which  is  promptly  adminis- 

from  either  of  the  two  gates  Collina  and  tered  in  camps.     '  Convallis '  is  said  to  be 

Esquiiina,  north-east  of  the  city.    A  man  properly  a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides 

must  be  a  Pylades  to  take  such  a  walk  for  with  hills,  and  '  vallis '  one  between  two 

a  friend,  though  the  Agger  which  over*  ranges.     The  stone  or  other  bonndair  by 

looked  the  camp  was  a  common  promenade.  which  private   property  was  marked  off 

The  judex  here  is  the  military  officer  who  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  170,  n.,  **  qua  populus 

heard  the  complaint.  adsita  certis  Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jur> 

33.  Contra  paganum  poa9if\  *Paganus'  gia")  was  sacred.    The  lands  were  in  the 

after  the  time  of  Augustus  came  to  be  ap>  nrst  instance  divided  by  the  Ag^mensores 

plied  to  all  civilians  as  opposed  to  military  with  religious  ceremonies,    and  offerings 

men.    It  may  have  been  first  given  tbem  were  annually  made  close  by  them  to  the 

by  soldiers  in  the  way  of  contempt,  for  it  god  Terroinus,  whose  image  was  often  no 

belongs  properly  to  the  country  people.  more  than  a  shapeless  stone.    The  neigh- 

Pers.  Prol.  6,n.    'Pudorem^is  his  honour,  bours  met  and  offered  sacrifice  jointly  at 

which  the  soldier  is  supposed  to  prize  more  the  Terminalia.    Cakesof  flour  and  honey 

than  the  man  of  peace.    The  word  is  so  (liba)  ground  '  far '  (puls,  S.  xi.  58,  note) 

used  in  viii.  83 :  "  Summum  crede  nefas  were  commonly  offered,  and  by  those  who 

auiroam  praeferre  pudori."  oould  afford  it  a  lamb  or  young  pig  was 

36.  Saeramentorum,']    *  Sacramentum '  added  (see  Horace,  Epod.  ii.  59,  '*  Vel  agna 

was  the  soldier^s  onth  which  he  swore  by  festis  caesa  Terminalibus,"  and  Epp.  L  10. 

the  *  sigpia'  (standards),  promising  fidelity  10,"Utquesacerdotisfngitivuslibarecu8o"). 

to  his  country  and  his  oommander.    The  Hie  reading  of  P.  and  a  fow  MSS.  wiUi 
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Improbus  aut  CBmpum  mihi  ei  Ticinus  ademtt, 
Et  sacrum  effodit  medio  de  limite  saxum 
Quod  me&  cum  patu]o  coluit  puls  annua  libo ; 
Debitor  aut  sumptos  pergit  non  reddere  nummos, 
Vana  supervacui  dicens  chirographa  ligni ; 
Exspectandus  erit  qui  lites  inchoet  annus  ' 
Totius  populi^    Sed  tunc  quoque  mille  ferenda 
Taedia,  mille  morae ;  toties  subsellia  tantum 
Sternuntur ;  tum,  facundo  ponente  laeemas 
Caedicio  et  Fusco  Jam  micturiente,  parati 
Digredimur  lentaque  fori  pugnamus  arena. 
Ast  illis  quos  arma  tcgunt  et  balteus  ambit 
Quod  placitum  est  ipsis  praestatur  tempus  agendi, 
Nec  res  atteritur  longo  sufflamine  litis. 
Solis  praeterea  testandi  militibus  jus 


Hennlniiu'  Hnd  other  old  editions  u  '  pB- 

tulo,'  in  snpport  of  wLIch  Heinrich  quotea 
Virgil  (Aen.  vn.  115),  "  patnliB  nec  parcere 
qnoaria."  broad  Bnt  cakes.  Rupcrti  fol- 
lciivg  tlie  ninjont;  of  HSIS.  in  rending  've- 
tulo.'  wliirh  be  uiyi  ia  "  lectio  hnnd  dnbie 
Exquisitlor,"  and  that  the  '  libum  '  ia  called 
'  vetulum '  beraiue  the  cerernony,  or  the 
posseasion  of  tbe  property  iind  tlie  stonc  nre 
old,  eitlier  of  wbicb  ^a  to  increa^  tbe 
oflence,  Tbis  is  bardly  worth  repeating, 
Adv  person  wbose  boundnry  n-nn  removcd 
lind  nn  '  actio  tenniiii  moti'  HgniDflt  the 
person  «vho  did  it. 

40.  pergil  hob  reddere  bbiimbo*,]  "  Per- 
■ista  in  not  restoring  monej  depositcd  nitb 
bira."ThisiatheoffencetbatgavcoccH»iQn 
for  S.  xiii.  (seo  Dote  on  xlii.  16).  Tlie  neit 
'  I   repeatcd  tcoia  tbe  137th  of  that 


delimte  wonl  for  an  indeGnite  period.  'In- 
choare '  i»  commonly  u*ed  for  such  n  bcgin- 
ning  ae  is  not    brought  to  an  end ;    and 

tban  ■  begiooing  in  made  or  libely  to  be 

4A.  totiei  ivitellia  lantum']  Tliie 


that  tbe  ( 


«dy,c 


>ntbe 


seata,  and  everj  body  tliere,  bnt  the  «dvo- 
cates  loiti^red.  The  case  inust  therefore 
wait.  Aa  to  'Incerua  '  see  i.  S7,  n.  [' jani 
fBcundo/  Pgt,  Jnbn  nnd  Itibbeck.] 

46.  parati  Biyredimur^  Tbis  it  tha 
langnage  of  the  BmphithcBtre.   "  Prvpared 

Hgbt  we  nre  obligcd  to  neparate,  aiid  the 


foru 


ia  but  a 


■  forc 


whicb  B 


proof  of  iraitation.  But  «appoiiing  the  Hne 
bas  not  got  into  tbe  text  surreptitiouel;, 
thia  ia  not  ■  very  good  proof  of  imitntion. 
Men  do  Dot  borTow  wbole  lines  from  an 
■nthor  thej  are  imitating,  Jnvenal  repe&ts 
biimelf  in  i.  36&  and  xiv.  316. 

iZ.  gai  lUf  inehoel  obihu]  "  I  muat 
wut  for  Bome  indefinite  time  thnt  nhall 
even  make  a  iK^nning  of  tlie  cauaea  of  ■n 
entire  people."    8o  Heinrich  taki 


I  ■ 


r  w^j.    'AnniiH 


Mayorcalla  it  "  tkepeopWij/ear;  inwbic 
the  lltiEation  of  a  wbole  people  is  to  b 
acttled.''  If  tbe  tcxt  ia  not  corrupt.  thi 
is  the  moat  nnlike  Jnvenal'a  atjle  of  Hn, 
part  of  the  aatlre.    'Aiinai '  ii  probablj  . 


Balteus '  was  ■  bclt  wbicb  wcnt  over  the 
abouldcTHiid  hcld  tlic  eword.  '  Sufflamiue' 
is  eiplnincd  on  viii.  148  to  lie  a  drng.  and 
it  is  berc  naed  in  tbnt  sense  flgnratively. 

bV.  teHandi  miiitibia  jiu}  Under  the 
RoniHn  law  nll  that  a  son  acquired  wbo  was 
not  frec  from  bla  fatbcr^s  power  bj  emanri- 
pation  ordentb  was  ncquired  Ibrbis  latheri 
Hnd  be  bwl  no  power  of  makin);  a  wilL 
About  the  timc  of  Auguntus  nn  eiception 
was  made  in  favour  of  inonej  acqnired 
through  mititarj  service,  wbich  waa  atlled 
'  cBstrenae  peculinm.'  Wbatever  a  son  got 
whilc  he  waa  "in  patria  potcstatc '  waa  'pe- 
culium,'Hnd  with  certain  modiiicationi  wai 
hcldontbegametermsasn  Blave's  (iii.  187, 
n.).  Id  tbe  tiine  of  Conatnntinc  the  Bnnie 
privilf^  tbst  BttHched  to  the  '  castrense  pe- 
culium,'or  moncy  earned  io  military  aervice, 
wns  ex  tendcd  to  mouey  eamed  in  civil  officn, 
which  wantherefore  cnlled  'quaai  cutrenia 


SATIRA  XVI.  365 

Vivo  patre  datur :  nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 

Militiae  plaeuit  non  esse  in  corpore  census^ 

Omne  tenet  cujus  regimen  pater.     Ergo  Coranum 

Signorum  comitem  castrorumque  aera  merentem  55 

Quamvis  jam  tremulus  captat  pater.     Hunc  labor  aequus 

Provehit  et  pulcro  reddit  sua  dona  labori. 

Ipsius  certe  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur 

Ut  qui  fortis  erit  sit  felicissimus  idem, 

Ut  laeti  phaleris  omnes  et  torquibus  omnes —  60 

peculiam.'    This,  as  Heiurich  says,  is  an  above   (52).     '  Hnnc '  does   not  refer  to 

argament  in  finyonr  of  the  satire  having  the  ktter  of  the  two  persons,  a  common 

becn  written  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  nsage. 

A.D.  306  (see   Dict.  Ant.,  Long^s^  article  58.  ducU  hoc  referre  videtwr]   Tbis  nse 

'  Patria  Potestas ').   Both  were  strictly  the  of  the  genitive  with  '  referre '  is  easily  nn- 

property  of  the'paterfamilia8.'    'Nonesse  derstood   by   resolving  'referre'  into  its 

in  corpore  census '  means  that  it  was  not  parts,  '  rem  ferre ;'  where  '  rem '  is  '  the  in- 

part  of  the  property  which  was  under  his  terest '  of  a  person  or  somcthing  which  con- 

father^s  control.     Foroellini  quotes  from  cerns  him  (Key's  Lat.  Ghr.  §  910,  note). 

the  Digest "  corpus  patrimonii "  (iv.  2. 20)  Here  it  is  said  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 

and  "  omnia  corpora  matemae  haeredita-  commander  himself  that  he  who  is  brave 

tis"  (xxxi.  77,  20).    '  Placuit '  means  only  should  also  be  most  fortunate,  that  all  (who 

that  it  is  settled  kw.     The  legal  word  for  deserve  them)  should  be  made  happy  with 

'  regimen '  is  '  potestas/  decorations,  wbich  were  as  much  prized  by 

54.  Ergo  Coranum  Signorum  comitem'\  Roman  soldiers  as  by  our  own.   They  were 

Horace  (S.  ii.  5. 55,  sqq.)  refers  to  the  story  conferred  in  a  way  to  enhance  their  value. 

of  one  Nasica,  a  fortune-hunter,  who  was  In  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  such  men 

hiughed  at  by  one  Coranus.      The  name  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  particu- 

Coranus  seems  to  have  become  proverbial  lar  acts  of  gallantry  were  called  up  before 

in  this  connexion.     Tbis  man,  because  he  the  Commander-in-chief  and  by  him  pre- 

has  got  money  of  his  own  which  he  has  sented  with  decorutions  varying  according 

the  power  to  dispose  of,  is  conrted  by  his  to  their  exploits. 

own  father,  trembling  with  years,  in  hopes  60.  Ut  1(mH  phaleris  omnea']  Lipsius  (de 

he  may  survive  his  rich  son  yet,  and  get  Mil.    Rom.  v.  17)  treats   '  phalerae '  and 

sometMng  by  his  will.     '  Captare '  is  the  '  torques '  as  nearly  alike,  '  phalerae  '  being 

common  word  in  this  sense.     See  v.  98,  n. ;  collars  that  hung  down  on  the  chest,  and 

vi.  40 ;  X.  202  ;  xii.  114.     Heinrich  thinks  '  torques  *  fitting  close  to  the  neck.     Poly- 

it  should  be  'captat  socer,'  'pater'  occurring  bius  (vi.  39,  Bekker)  speaks  of  '  phalara ' 

just  in  the  same  place  two  lines  above.     If  as    rewards    given   to    cavalry    soldiers, 

so,  the  man  wants  to  get  him    for  his  whicb  has  led  many  to  suppose  they  were 

daughter.    Bnt  there  is  no  authority  for  partofthetrappingsof  ahorse  ^Dict.  Ant., 

this  change.  '  Phalera ').  Tbe  word  is  commonly  used  for 

66.  Hunc  lahor  aequui]     Tbere  is  no  the  omaments  on  the  hamess  and  for  the 

sense  in  this.    Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  have  haraess  itself  (xi.  103).      But  it  appears 

adopted  a  coi^ecture  of  Ruperti's,  who  also  to  have  been  a  decoration  wora  by  sol- 

thinks  '  labor '  should  be '  favor.'   Heinrich  diers   round  the  neck,  as  Lipeius  shows. 

approves,  and  quotes  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1.  9 :  '  Torques '  probably  included  armlets  and 

"  Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem  bracelets  as  well  as  collars  for  the  neck. 

Speratum    meritis."     '  b  '    and    '  v '    are  The  repetition  of 'omnes'  shows  either  a 

sometimes    interchanged  ;    and     if    the  corrupt  text  or  an  unfinished  and  uncor- 

word   '  favor '   were   written  *  fabor,'  the  rected  fragment.    No  imitator  would  inten- 

transition  to  '  kbor '   is  easily  acconnted  tionally  write  such  a  verse,  much  less  one 

for.     This  is  the  only  conjecture  that  bas  who  could  imitate  as  well  as  this  writer.     I 

thrown  light  on  the   passage.      '  Pulcro  prefer  treating  it  as  a  fragment  abraptly 

labori '  is  the  same  as  '  labore  militiae '  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
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A.  PERSII  FLACCI 

S  A  T  I  R  A  E. 


P  K  0  L  0  G  U  S. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Penius,  in  publishing  his  Satires  or  contemplating  their 
publlcation,  wrote  these  few  lines  as  a  sort  of  Introduction.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  a  fragmenty  and  it  is  not  unlikely  he  meant  to  write  more.  By  this  suppontion  some 
difficulty  arising  out  of  the  want  of  connexion  will  be  removed.  The  verses  are  no  more 
than  an  apology  for  his  presumption  in  presenting  his  oflering  to  the  Muses.  He  says 
he  is  conscious  that  he  b  no  poet,  and  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  driven  to  write  by 
want,  as  Horace  says  he  was.  But  this  can  only  have  been  meant  by  Persius  for  a  joke, 
and  a  way  of  introducing  a  stroke  at  the  many  poets  of  the  day  who  wrote  for  patrons 
and  for  what  they  could  get.  Some,  including  Casaubon,  Passow,  Jahn,  take  the  verses 
as  a  prolog^e  only  to  the  first  Satire,  which  they  suppose  is  meant  by '  carmen  nostrum ' 
in  V.  7.    The  title  is  due  to  the  grammarians,  whatever  Persius  meant. 

The  metre  is  the  choliambic  or  scazon,  the  trimeter  iambic  with  a  spondee  in  the  Ust 
pkce,  as  in  CatuUus'  ode  which  begins 

**  O  funde  noster,  seu  Sabinei,  seu  Tiburs."    (C.  44.) 

ARGUMENT. 

I  never  drank  fi-om  Hippocrene  nor  dreamt  upon  Pamassns,  that  I  should  be  a  poet. 
The  Muses'  haunts  I  leave  for  those  who  wear  the  ivy.  I  am  but  little  better  than 
a  down,  who  bring  my  oflering  to  the  poets'  store.  Who  taught  the  parrot  and  the 
pie  to  speak  ?  Hunger,  the  teacher  of  all  arts,  able  to  reach  even  forbidden  tongues. 
Let  hope  of  giun  but  shine  upon  them,  and  you  would  think  our  crows  and  magpiea 
were  singing  Muses'  nectar. 

Nec  fonte  labra  prolui  caballino, 
Nec  in  bicipiti  somniasse  Pamasso 

1.  Nec  fonte  lahra  prohU  caballino,']  Muses,  one  named  Aganippe  (Juvenal,  S. 

"IhavenotbathedmylipsinHippocrene.'  vii.   6,   n.),  and   the   other  about  thiHy 

'Fons  cabaUinus'  is   Persius'  version    of  stadia   further  west,  named   Hippocrene, 

the  equivalent  Qreek  name  (^lmtoKfyfiini),  which  had  its  name  from  the  legend  that  it 

"Caballino  autem   dicit   non   equino,  eo  was  producedbya  stroke  ofPegasus^hoof. 

quod  Setyrae  humiliora  verba  conveniant."  They  both  flowed  down  the  northem  side  of 

(Schol.)      Juvenal  speaks  of  Pegasus   as  Hehcon,   feeding  the   streams  Permessus 

"Gorgonei  caballi "  (S.  iii.  118),  but  serious  and  Olmeius ;  and  the  waters  of  both  were 

writers  only  use  the  word  for  horses  of  the  supposed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  tbem. 

lower  sort.    On  the  rango  of  Helicon  in  2.  Neo  in  bicipiti  tomniatae  Pamfueo'] 

Boeotia  were  two  springs  dedicated  to  the  The  range  of  Pamassus  terminatea  on  the 
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Memini,  ut  repente  sic  poeta  prodirem ; 
Heliconidasque  pallidamque  Pirenen 
Illifi  remitto  quorum  imagines  lambunt  5 

Hederae  sequaces  :  ipse  semipaganus 

■outh  with  high  cliffs,  called  hj  the  ancients  spring  (or  perhaps  more   than    one)   at 

^aiSpidifSt  nnder  which   lay  the  town  of  Corinth,  at  which,  acoordin^  to  tbe  legeiid, 

Belphi.    These  rocks,  in  one  pkce,  about  Bellerophon  canght   Pegasua.      Throagh 

the  oentre,  are  divided,  and  on  each  side  Pegasns,    who  was   aaaociated   with  the 

of  the  chasm  riaes  a  high  peak.     Betwecn  Mnses,  Pirene  came  to  be   ao  too ;  and 

the  two  flows  the  stream  Castalia,  cele-  Persius  gives  it  the  epithet  which  the  ima- 

brated  for  its  connexion  with  Apollo.  From  gination  commonlj  connects  with  poets  aod 

these  two  hills  Pamassus  came  to  be  spoken  other  men  of  study.    Caaaubon  noUces  tbat 

of  as  having  two  tops,  as  in  Soph.  Antig.  the  Oreek   poets   did   not  give  tbis  dis- 

1126,  tinction  to  Pirene,  and  that  tbe  Romans 

„irMptAi>p,v,frp»  prhap.did»fix>iiiigiior«ice.    Very  pro- 

ffT^po^  6w9twf  Ktyris.  -  ^*  ?      r      ^t     o        ^ 

r  T  i  5^  quorum  tmaffines  lambunij    See  note 

Herodotus  (viii.  32, 39)  speaks  of  two  snm-    on  Juv.  S.  vii.   29,   "  Ut  dignus  Tenias 

mits  of  Pamassus,  which  he  calls  Tithorea    hederis  et  imagine   macra,**    and    Ond, 

and  Hjampeia;  and  Ovid  (Met.  L  316)    Trist.  i.  7.  1 : 

"  Si  quis  habes  nostris  similes  in  imagine 
"Mons  ibi  verticibus  petit  ^arduus  astra  vultus, 

duobus  Deme  meis  hederaa   BaochicA  icrta 

Nomine  Pamassns,  sQperatque  cacmnine  comia." 


'  Sequaces'  is  an  epithet  nsed  for  parasitical 

In  '  somniasse '  he  refers  to  the  dream  of  plants,  as  we  call  them  '  creepers.'     It  ap- 

Ennius,  noticed  on  vi.  10.  plies  in  the  same  way  to  fire  (Virgil,  Aen. 

9,ui  repenUncpoetaprodirem;']  *Sic*  viii.  432,  "flammis  sequacibua ")  aiid  to 

has  a  force  of  its  own,  which  is  not  easilj  smoke  (Georg.  iv.  230,  **  fumoeque  manu 

expressed  in  English.     Horaoe  (C.  ii.  11.  praetende  sequaces").     Jahn   explains  it 

14)  has  :  "  quoquis  ducat  sec^ni  promptae ;"  but  ivy 

,  ^                .     11^       1    1  i.           1  L  u  not  trained :  it  is  left  to  find  its  own 

"CurnonsubaltavelpIaUnovclhac  ^^  ^     .g^^^,  j^  ^^^  neoesaarilj  to 

Pmujacentessictemereetrosa,  follow  a  leaiL 

where  I  have  quoted  a  plaee  irom  Terenoe  6.   ipee  eemipaffomu'}      *  Paganns,'  at 

(Phorm.  i.  2.  94).    Virgil  (Aen.  iii.  668)  stated  on  Juv.  xvi.  33,  is  used  for  a  civiEan 

has  «recepto  Supplice  sic  merito."     The  as  opposed  to  a  soldier.    '  Semipaganns ' 

Greeks  used  o0rc»  in  tbe  same  way ;  and  Casaubon  takes  to  mean  but  half  a  aoKUer, 

the  Scholiast  on  Soph.  Aj.  1179,  says  it  is  that  is  bnthaIfapoet,quotinginilhMtration 

iurrl  rov  &s  ^rvx*-     '  Jnst  as  I  was,'  is  Pliny,  Epp.  vii.  25, "  sunt  enim  ut  in  oastris 

perbaps  the  best  rendering  here :  "that  I  sic  etiam  in  literis  nostris  plures  cnltn  paga- 

should  tum  out  a  poet  idl  of  a  sudden,  just  no,  quos  cinctos  et  armatos  et  qaidem  ar- 

as  I  was ;"  that  is,  an  illiterate  person,  as  dentissimo  ingenio  diligentius  scratatns  in- 

Casaubon  says.  venies."    Forcellini  also  oompares  tbe  two 

4.  HeUconidiuquepallidamque  Pirenen"]  places  (IViganus).    Jabn  gives  another  in- 

The  best  MSS.  are  said  to  have  *  Heliconi-  terpretation.   •  Phgani  *  he  says  are  tbose  of 

adas.'    Passow  and  Heinrich  prefer  '  Heli-  the  same  '  pagns,'  and  those  of  the  same 

conidas,'  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.   As  '  pagus '  had  the  same  sacred  rites.     Tme 

Jahn  obscrves,  both  forms  are  good.    The  poets  are  'pegani,'  but  Persins  ouly  aspirea 

association  of  the  Muses  with  Helicon  and  to  be  balf  a  poet,  and  so  he  is  only  half  a 

Ftaroassus  Miiller  ( Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  27)  at-  '  paganus.'     I  do  not  believe  this  is  Pendns' 

tributcs  to  the  Pierians,  to  whom  he  assigns  meaning,  nor  need  we  think  mnch  about 

the  invention  of  Greek  poetry,  and  who,  he  the  soldiers.  '  Semipaganus'  is  half  a  ck>wn, 

says,  originally  inhabited  those  parts,  and  not   above   half  educated   and    polished. 

afterwards,  migrating  northwards,  gave  the  "  Pagani  dicnntnr  mstici  qni  non  noverant 

Muses  their  other  habitations  on  Olympus  urbem  "  (Schol.).     What  follows  is  only  » 

and  in  Thrace.    Pirene  was  the  name  of  a  way of  sayingthat  he  brings  his  contribution 


PROLOGUS.  371 

Ad  sacra  vatum  carmen  affero  nostrum. 
Quis  expedivit  psittaco  suum  xotpe^ 
Picasque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari  ? 
Ma^ter  artis  ingenique  largitor  lo 

Venter,  negatas  artifex  sequi  vooes. 
Quod  si  dolosi  spes  refulserit  nummi, 
Corvos  poetas  et  poetridas  picas 
Cantare  credas  Pegaseium  nectar. 

totbecommon  stockof  poetrj,  allof  which  "auriculas   imitari   mobilis  albas."    The 

18  an  offering  to  the  Mnses,  and  the  poets  conBtrnction  is  extremely  common  in  the 

are  his  prieste;  as  Horace  calls  himself,  odes  of  Horace.   I  have  collected  a  number 

C.  iii.  1.3,"  Musarum  sacerdos."  'Carmen'  of  instances  on  C.  i.  1. 18,  "  indocilis  pau- 

may  mean  his  rolumc,  in  which  sense  it  is  periem  P&ti." 

understood  by  many  in  Horace,  Epod.  xiv.  12.  Quod  ti  dolon  9pei  refulserit  ««m- 

7»  "plim  promissum  carmen,"  or  more  pro-  «•»,]  He  does  not  stop  to  explain  what  he 

bably  his  poetry  in  general.    So  Heinrich  means,  but  goes  on,  as  if  he  had  said  "  want 

takes  it.    But  see  Introduction.  drives  men  to  write  verses,"  but  if  a  ray  of 

8.  Quis  expedivit  psitiaco  mutn  x<^p*>]  hope  beams  forth  that  they  are  going  to 

He  asks  who    taught  the  parrot  or  the  get   money   by    them,    straightway    you 

magpie  to  speak  ?    And  he  answers  it  was  would  think  our  "  crow  poets  and  poetic 

hunger,  and  this  he  means  to  imply  is  the  pies"   (as   Holyday  transUites    it)    were 

reason  why  so  many  parrots  and  magpies  pouring  Pegasns'  nectar  from  their  tongue, 

take  to  poetry.    So  Horace  says  of  himself  He  means  they  write  for  money,  and  if 

"  paupertas  impulit  audax  Ut  versus  face-  they  suddenly  see  a  chance  of  getting  it, 

rem  "  (Epp.  ii.  2. 51).    It  seems  their  way  they  become  excited,  and  begin  spouting 

of  teaching  the  bird  to  speak  was  to  starve  away  as  if  their  stuff  was  Muses'  nectar. 

it.    'Expedire'  is  here  to  make  easy,  aa  The  money  is  called  'dolosus'  I  suppoae 

'impedire'  is  to  make  difficult.    So  it  is  because  itcheatsthemintobelieving  them- 

equivalent  to  '  docere '  in  the  next  line.  selves  somebody,  or  it  may  be  taken  as  a 

'  Suum  x^^iP*  *  means  that  the  word  was  a  general  epithet.    There  is  a  note  on  '  can- 

common  one  for  parrots,  who  are  frequently  tare '  on  Juv.  S.  i.  8.    As  to  Pcgaseius  see 

tanght  to  say  '  how  d'ye  do '  with  us,  or  note  on  t.  4.     The  word  is  lonic  in  its 

'  how  are  you  ? '    The  Roman  women  were  formation.      The  reading  of  most  MSS. 

very  fond  of  parrots,  which  were  brought  and  of  Casaubon  is  '  Pegaseium   melos,' 

from   India.    Ovid  wrote  a  very  pretty  which  he  defends  though  it  is  against  the 

elegy  on  the  death  of  Corinnas  parrot  metre.     'Nectar'  is  the  reading  of  the 

(Amor.  ii.  6).     He  says  (23,  sq.) :  Scholiast,  who  says  "  in  aliis  est  melos." 

«i-vT     r -i.  •    A      •    j.            •      1  •  i.^       1  Barthius  (Adv.  xxiv.  17)  shows  that  Pindar 

^»^V'°  ^  Vocum  sinralantior  iJes.  ,„j  TheoaritM  qiealc  of  the  MnW  nectw. 

Keddebas  blaeso  tam  bene  verba  Bono.  ^y^  ^^^^  ^^j^^     B^^  ^  j,gg  ^ 

Jahn  says  "  Psittacus  suum,  i.e.  peregri-  and  two  of  the  best,^  have  '  nectar,'  and 

num    x^P*    sonabat,    ut    solebant    tunc  there  is  no  doubt  I  think  of '  melos '  being 

Romani  Graecis  formulis  uti,  pica  indigena  a  gloss,  the  original  of  which  was  probably 

vomaculo  sermone  loquitur."    An  Indian  '  mel.'     '  Cantare  nectar '  is   not  '  mere 

bird  conld  not  be  said  to  speak  Qreek  as  jargon '  as  Oifford  says,  but  is  as  intelli- 

hisownlangnage;  and  I  see  no  such  oppo-  gible  as  'speaking  honey,'  or  many  like 

sition  between  the  foreign  and  vemacmlar  expressions  which  use  has  made  tawdry, 

as  Jahn  supposes.    Afber  this  verse  in  some  and  which  suit  the  ancient  languages  bet- 

of  the  old  cditions  there  is  found  another  ter  than  our  own.  The  MSS.  are  in  favour 

which  is  also  in  a  few  MSS.,    "Corvos  of  the  form  'poetridas,' and  the  form  is 

quis  olim  concavum  salutare,"  which  Ca-  analogous  to  atkrtrpis,  the  feminine  of  ait- 

saubon  calls  "  barbarum  et  ridiculum  ver-  Xiyr^f .    Casaubon  though  he  allows  this 

sum."    Lubinus   wastes  a  good  deal   of  form  adopts  '  poetrias,' which  is  the  ordi- 

eomment  upon  it.  nary  Greek  word,  iroiirrp(a.     'Poetidas'i8 

11.   artifex  sequi  voceM."]    This  is  the  another  reading,  of  which  and  '  poetridas ' 

same  Greek  construction  as  in  S.  i.  70,  Bnrmann  (on  Ovid,  Heroid.  xv.  183)  says 

«  neo  ponere  lucum  artifioes,"  and  i.  59,  they  are  "ignota  veteribua  vocabula  neque 

B  b   2 
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in     Romaiiam     civitatem     adBciscenda."  however  Juvenal  apeaka  of  womcn-critici 

Nevertbeless  I  think  the  MSS.  may  be  not  poets.    I  do  not  know  what  Persios 

tmsted.    I  do  not  believe  with  Jahn  that  had  to  do  with  women  here.     Tbej  wonld 

Persius  meant  female  poets,    snch  as  ho  be  nothing  to  his  porpose. 
says  Jnvenal  attacks  m  vi.  484^  where 
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INTKODUCTION. 

Thx  object  of  this  satire  is  to  ridicule  the  literary  taste  of  the  day.  The  poet  begini 
with  a  verse  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  poem  of  his  own,  which  he  beg^na  repeating  to 
a  friend.  ^e  friend  tells  him  no  one  wiU  read  his  poetry ;  and  this  gives  him  occasiaii 
to  express  his  contempt  for  public  opinion  and  his  reasons  fbr  despising  it ;  which  are, 
that  while  every  body  mnst  write  and  spout,  every  body  writes  and  sponts  for  effect,  and 
none  are  satisfied  without  vulgar  apphiuse.  So  men  write  lewd  verses  to  catch  wanton 
ears,  and  mincing  stuff  to  please  tiie  delicate  critics.  The  man  upon  his  trinl  is  not 
latisfled  unless  the  coort  applaud  hb  eloquence.  And  what  is  this  apphiuse  ?  The  ridi 
man  has  it  of  course,  while  behind  his  back  he  is  only  hiughed  at ;  and  whoever  g^ts  it 
must  be  content  to  share  it  with  the  feeblest  drivellers,  and  to  eam  it  by  pandering  to 
a  vicious  taste,  and  avoiding  all  oflence  to  the  g^reat  people.  He  appeals  at  last  to  tbe 
admirers  of  the  worthies  of  the  old  Greek  comedy — "  Eupolis  atque  Cratinns  Aristopha- 
nesque  poetae  " — ^and  is  ready  to  abide  by  their  judgment. 

We  cannot  rightly  infer  from  this  that  Persius  had  written  or  had  not  written  ia 
any  othcr  style  thun  satire.  The  opening  verse  is  not  one  he  wonld  have  chosen  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style  if  he  wished  to  produce  something  very  good,  and  it  is  plainly 
only  made  for  the  occasion.  It  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  It  is  a  spocinien  oi 
the  morbid  school  of  sentimental  poetry,  and  reminds  ns  of  the  celebrated  parody  of 
Byron  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  "  Where  nought  is  evcry  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
nought ;"  and  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Persius  may  have  suffbred  for  some  of 
his  juvenile  productions,  as  our  poet  had  sufiered  before  he  wrote  the  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,  in  which  the  spirit  of  this  satire  is  sometimes  seen,  there  is  no 
neccssity  for  supposuig  it  was  written  under  such  provocation. 

The  form  in  which  it  is  written,  involving  frequent  interruptions  and  many  snpposed 
speakers  and  several  quotations  from  poems  of  the  day  and  opposing  sentiments  and 
criticisms,  constitutcs  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  satire.  I  have  tried  to  make  these 
matters  pkin,  but  I  have  had  to  difier  in  tum  from  the  otber  commentators,  sometimes 
agrecing  with  one  aud  somctimes  with  another.  Any  one  who  tries  to  read  the  satire 
without  a  great  deal  of  study  and  withont  help,  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  follow  the 
argument  and  to  determine  the  arrangement.  The  nllusions  are  soon  disposed  of,  and 
do  not  constitute  the  cbief  difficulty  in  reading  Persius. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date. 

ARQUMENT. 

O  human  griefk  !  O  nohat  an  empty  world  !  *  Why,  who  will  rcad  this  stnfi*?*  Speak 
you  to  me  ?  No  one,  of  course ;  yes,  one  or  two,  perhaps.  '  But  that  were  shame  to 
^ou.'    Wliy  80  ?    Lest  the  fine  folk  like  Labeo  more  than^ me  ?     Ffehaw  !  weigh  not 
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yoorself  in  these  fine  scales  ;  look  for  yonrself  witLin.    Oh !  when  I  look  at  our 
Bour,  scandAlouB  ways,  then  you  must  pardon  me.     '  I  cannot.'     What  must  I  do  ? 
Nay,  I  must  laugh ;  my  spleen  is  wanton. 
V.  13.  We  all  must  write,  one  verse,  another  prose.   Such  is  the  trash  that,  comhed  and 
ringed,  with  leering  eye,  a  man  will  spout  hefore  the  people,  tickling  their  wanton 
blood.    What  you,  old  wretch,  purvey  such  food  for  strangers'  ears,  that  tbey  may 
applaud  till  even  you  cry  'Hold,  enough  !*     *  But  whafs  the  use  of  leaming  if  it  may 
never  come  to  light  ?'     What  then,  is  it  for  this  you  make  your  cheek  so  palc  ?     Is 
all  your  knowledge  nought  if  others  know  not  that  you  have  it  ?     'But  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  pointed  at,  with  Thafs  the  man !    Would  you  not  likeyour  poems  to  be  leamt 
by  all  the  well-bred  boys  at  school  ?*    Why,  see  you !   there  are  some  gentlemen 
discossing  over  their  wine  what  true  poetry  is.    One  with  a  violet  cloak  lisps  some- 
thing  about  Phyllis  or  Hypsipyle,  or  other  sentimental  trash,  and  all  applaud.    Now, 
is  not  that  poet  happy  itl  his  grave,  and  will  not  violets  spring  from  out  his  ashes  ? 
<,You're  too  severe,'  says  one;  'no  one  despiscs  well-eamed  fame,  or  leaving  verses 
that  the  world  will  read.' 
y.  44.  If  ever  by  a  lucky  chanoe  I  write  a  tolerable  thing  or  two,  I  refhse  not  praise ; 
my  liver  is  not  hard.    AIl  I  deny  is  that  the  end  of  life  and  limit  of  all  good  is  that 
applause  of  yours.   Examine  it  and  see  what  it  contains ;  the  Uiad  of  Accius,  all  the 
stuff  that  great  mcn  make  at  table ;  for  how  should  they  get  tmth  from  their  poor 
clients,  though  they  profess  to  like  it  ?   But  will  you  hear  the  tmth  from  me  ?   What 
can  you  write  but  trash  with  your  fat  belly  hang^g  down  ?     O  happy  Janus,  whom 
none  can  mock  behind  his  back  !    Te  who  have  no  eyes  in  the  back  of  yoor  head, 
look  out  for  the  gibe  behind. 
y.  68.  '  What  say  the  peoplo  ?*    What  but  this :  '  His  verses  now  are  smooth  even  to 
.    perfection !    His  work  is  straight  as  any  carpenter^s.'    Or  if  satire  is  the  theme, 
*  Oor  friend'8  the  Muse^s  man.'    And  see,  because  they've  leamt  a  little  Greek,  they 
write  of  heroes,  though  they  can't  describe  a  wood  or  sing  the  country^s  praises. 
Some  now-a-days  like  Acdus  ahd  Pacuvius ;   and  when  blind  fktbers  teach  their 
children  so^  no  wonder  if  our  lang^uage  is  a  medley,  and  beardless  boys  jump  on  the 
benches  to  applaud.    Even  in  courts  when  men  are  pleading  for  their  lives,  they 
weigh  their  sentenoes  aud  plant  their  tropes,  and  the  audience  cry,  Beautiiiil !    O 
Romans,  are  ye  fallen  to  low  ?    What,  if  a  shipwreckad  sailor  sings  me  a  song  shall  I 
take  ont  my  purse  ?    No ;  trae  woe  for  me  if  I  am  to  be  moved. 
y.  92.  '  But  we've  improved  our  style,  and  introduced  more  delicate  stuff  than  the  old 
dull  Arma  virum,*    Nay,  would  such  stuff  be  written  if  there  were  one  particle  of  the 
old  vig^ur  in  us  ?    'Tis  trash  that  floats  upon  the  tongne,  and  savours  not  of  thought 
and  study. 
y.  107.  '  But  why  offend  toft  ears  ?    Tou'II  only  lose  your  fHends.    I  hear  the  dog 
growl  at  their  doors.'  Oh !  for  my  part,  let  black  be  white ;  I  care  not.    Bravo  all ! 
Does  this  content  you  ?    '  Let  no  one  commit  nuisanoe  here.'    Paint  up  two  snakes. 
I  ciy :  Begone  you  boys,  the  place  is  sacred. 
y.  114.  Lucilius  lashed  the  townand  Flaccus  laughed  at  them ;  must  I  notmutter  e'er 
a  word  ?  no,  not  in  the  ditch  or  any  where.    But  I  will  bury  the  secret  here.     '  Fve 
seen  an  ass^s  ears,  my  little  book,  with  my  own  eyes ;  they  all  have  got  them.'    This 
secret  and  this  joke  of  mine  I'II  sell  for  none  of  yonr  Iliads.    AIl  you  who  can  admire 
Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  the  gprand  old  veteran,  look  ye  at  what  I  write.    These  are  the 
men  I'd  have  warm  with  my  verses ;  not  your  scoffers  at  the  Qreek,  and  tasteless 
witlings  who  think  themselves  of  some  account  because  they^ve  acted  aediles  in  the 
country;  nor  they  who  laugh  at  science  and  philosophers.    To  them  I  leave  their 
moming  lounge  and  afteraoon  debauchery. 
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0  curas  Aominum  !  o  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ! 

"  Quis  leget  haec  ?"  Min'  tu  istud  ais  ?   Nemo  hercule,  nemo ; 

Vel  duo  vel  nemo. — "  Turpe  et  miserabile  V* — Quare  ? 

Ne  mihi  Poljdamas  et  Troiades  Labeonem 

Praetulerint  ?  nugae.    Non,  si  quid  turbida  Roma  5 

1.  O  curas  iominum !']  Jabn  says  tbat  friend  Polydamas,  the  son  of  Pantboos, 

in  tbis  verse  Penios  straigbtway  declares  wbo  bad  advised  all  the  Trojans  to  retiR 

tbe  argnment  be  is  going  to  handle.     If  witbin  tbeir  walls  (xviiK  254^  sqq.),  and  be 

tbat  be  so,  he  straigbtway  abandons  it.  was  usbamed  to  meet  tbe  men  and  wamen 

But  it  is  not  so.    Ue  pretends  to  have  of  Troy.    The  Romana,  who  were  fiuni* 

written  some  vcrses  (verv  nnlike  any  tbing  liar  witb  Homer  from   boybood,  seem  to 

he  ever  wrote  probably),  and  repeats  one  have  adopted  this  as  a  waj  of  speaJdng. 

of  tbe  lines  to  a  friend,  and  tbe  fnend  asks  Cicero  writing  to  Atticns  nses  it  repeatedl/ 

wbo  will  read  sncb  poetry.     Persins  an-  (ii.  5 ;  vii.  1 ;  viii.  16).     Aristotle  qnotes 

swers,  no  one  will,  or  at  most  bnt  one  or  tbe   same  passage  to  sbow    thmt  abame 

two.    Hts  friend  tbinks  this  will  disgrace  belps  oourage  (Ethic.  Eudem.  iii.  1).  Per< 

hun,  and  Persins  rejects   tbat  idea  witb  sius  calls    bis    conntrymen    Troifins,   » 

contempt.     Tbe    satire    tums  npon  tbo  Juveual  does  (S.  i.  100,  *'  Ipsos  TVqjnge- 

neglect  of  good  pocts,  and  the  preference  nas "),  and  he  is    generally  supposed  to 

shown  to  bad.     He  tbinks  wbat  be  bas  mean  a  stroke  at  them   when   he  saya 

written  is  good»  and  does  not  care  for  tbe  *  Troindes,'   Trojan   women»   aa  tbe   Ba* 

world*s  jndgment.    He  does  not  refer  to  tulian    says    (Aen.    ix.   617),    "  O    vere 

wbat  he  is  going  to  write.     The  Scboliast  Pbrygiae,  neqne  enim   Phryges."     This 

on   V.  2  says  that  verse  is  taken  from  piece  of  satire  may  bave  crossed  his  mind, 

Lucilius.    It  has  been  conjectnred  tbat  but  he  only  uses  words  which  others  had 

his  remark  is  meant  fbr  v.  1,  and  Jahn  nsed  witbout  snch  iutention. 

■ays,  if  that  be  ao,  it  conflrms  his  view.     I  Of  Labeo,  tbe  Scboliast  says  he  made  a 

do  not  see  how  it  can  be  confirmed  by  any  ri<Uculoua    transhition  of  the   Iliad    and 

tbing  hut  tbe  fact,  and  tbe  fact  is,  that  Odyssey  word  for  word,  of  which  he  qnotcs 

the  first  verse  does  not  contain  tbe  subject  as  a  qtecimen, 
of  tbis  Satire  or  any  of  tbe  otbers,  and 

tbougb  dark  enongh  it  does  not  contam  "Cmdum  mandnces  Pftamom  Priamique 

any  tbing  particularly  satirical.  pisinnos, 

3.  Vel  duo  vel  nemo,']    Tbis  is  a  con-      „!.•  i.  •    i.v^  4.— .«i«4.: ^*  n  •     «r 

ventional  way  of   saying,  «scarcely   any  which  is  the  transbition  of  H.  iv.  86, 

one.'     The  Greeks  said,  ^   rlt  4  oWc/s.  i^,,   fiifipt^ois    npiatior    npidfAoa   rt 

*  Unus  et  alter '  is  tbe  same  sort  of  ex-  vaTZas, 

pression.     Tbe  dialogne  is  difibrently  dis- 

tribnted  in  different  editions.  Tbe  arrange-  According  to  tbe  Scboliast,  be  is  the  man 

ment  in  the  text  I  bave  not  seen  elsewhere,  named  below  (50)  Aecius. 

but  it  seems  tbe  simplest.  5.  Non,  si  quid  turhida  Moma  Slevet,] 

4.  Ne  mihi  Folydamasl  This  is  a  pro-  ^s  to  *non'  for  «ne,'  see  note  on  Horace 
verbial  way  of  speaking  taken  from  Homer.  C.  i.  13. 13.  '  Tnrbida'  exprcsses  Horace'8 
Wben  bisparents  tried  to  persuade  Hector  "  F«in«m  et  opes  strepitnmqne  Bomae  " 
to  enter  tbe  wolls  and  avoid  Acbilles,  be  (C-  ">•  29.  12).  « Elevare  *  U  to  disparage, 
refnsed,  and  reasoned  tbus  with  bis  great  tounderrate.  (See  Forcellini.)  'Trutina* 
heart: ^  ^^^    common   name   of  two  kinds  of 

balance  in  use  among  tbe  Romans,  the 

&  fioi   iyify  ti  fi4y  icc    vCKas  ical   rtixfu  scales  (libra)  and  the  steelyard  (statera). 

^^>  Here  the  former  is  meant,  for  'examen ' 

nov\vidfias  /lot   wp&ros   ^Xc7x«V  ^a-  means  the  tongne  of  a  pair  (^  scales  which 

H^*h  works  in  tbe  liandle.     'Castigare'  is  to 

and  he  adds,  correct»  and  Persius  tells   bis  friend  not 

to  wastc  bis  time  in  correcting  the  fulse 

aili^ofiai    Tp&as    koX    TpwdZas    iXicco-c  index  in  tbe  scalesof  public  jndgment,  but 

M\ovs.                 (II.  xxii.  99,  sqq.)  *<>  ex«nine  bimself  and  be  his  own  mirror, 

not  looking  for  himself  out  of  himself,  *4if<t 

He   was  afraid   of  tbe  reproacbes  of  bis  is  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  world. 
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Elevet,  accedas^  examenve  improbum  in  illa 
Castiges  tnitina,  nec  te  quaesiveris  extra. 

Nam  Romae  quis  non — at  si  fas  dicere — sed  faa 
Tunc  cum  ad  canitiem  et  nostrum  istud  vivere  triste 

Aspexi,  ac  nucibus  facimus  quaecunque  relictis,  jo 
Cum  sapimus  patruos;  tunc,  timc  ignoscite. — ^^Nolo." — 
Quid  faciam  ?     Sed  sum  petulanti  splene  cachinno. 
Scribimus,  inclusus  numeros  ille,  hic  pede  liber^ 

8.  Nam  Bomcte  quis  non]    [Jahn  has  '^Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  deoo- 

'  Nam  Romae  est  quis  non  P  ac ' — ]     We  rum,  et 

need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  snpply  what  Inter  vina  fhgam  C^arae  moerere  pro- 

Persins  meant  to  say.     He  mcant  to  say  tervae." 
nothing  and  has  said  it  very  expressively. 

What  followB  is  not  more  complete  or  less  The  Qreek  nse  of  the  article  {rh  Zrjy)  illus- 

intellig^ble.    "  For  at  Bome  who  is  not —  tratea  tbls  sense  of  the  infinitive. 

and,  if  I  may  say  it — nay  I  may,  when  I  10.  nncibut  •  .  reUetis^    Nuts  were  a 

look  to  our  gny  hairs  and  that  ill-tempered  common  means  of  amuseroent  with  boys. 

life  we  live,  and  all  we  do  from  diildhood,  (See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 171.)   '  Nuces  relinquere ' 

savouring  of  our  uncles — ^then,  then  pardon  is  quoied  by  Erasmus  as  a  proverb ;  mean- 

me — *I  will  not'  answers  the  friend.  Then  ing  (as  he  explains  it)  "  ombsis  studiis  et 

what  am  I  to  do  ?    But  my  spleen  is  saucy  nugis  puerilibus    ad    g^viora  magisque 

and  I  am  prone  to  laugh."    '  Sed '  antici-  seria  convertL"    Akin  to  this  he  says  were 

pates  the  advice  his  friend  wonld  give  him,  *  nunquam   a   nucibus   recedere/    '  redire 

to  hold  his  tongue.     Heinrich  makes  Per*  ad  nuoes,'  '  nuoes  intermittere,'  '  nucibus 

sius  say  <  Nolo,'  meaning  he  would  rather  indulgere/  '  nuces  repetere.' 

not  do  it,  but  he  cannot  help  himself.  12;  petnlanti  tplene   eaehinno,']      Qn 

'  Quid  faciam '  he  puts  in  a  parenthesis,  '  splene'  the  Scboliast  says  *'£t  hoc  secun- 

comparing  iii.  26»  "quid  metuas?"    'Si  dum  physicos  dicit,  qui   dicunt  homines 

fas  dicere — sed  fas'  is  like  t1  tioi  94ikis,  splene   ridere,   felle   irasei,  jecore  amare, 

Oitus  tk  rh\ii9ri  \4yfw  (Soph.  Frag.  Inc.  corde  sapere,  et  pulmone  jactari,"  where 

14,Diud.).    'Canities' is  Iike<Benectus'in  'jactari'  means  pride.     Servius  on  Virg. 

Horace  (Epod.  xiii.  5),  "  obducta  solvatnr  Aen.  vi.   696,  says  the   saine  as  to  Iu8t« 

fronte  senectus."    It  means  a  sour  fault-  mirth,  and  passiou,  and  on  viiL  219,  he  re- 

finding  habit,  which  is  also  expressed  in  peats  it   quoting  this   vem  of  Persius. 

'triste'  and    'patruos.'      The    Scholiast  'Cacbinno,'   a  kugher,   is   fiormed   trom 

quotes  Cicero,  who  defending  Caelius  says  '  cachinnus,'  as  '  gluto,'  a  glutton  (v.  112)» 

of  L.  Herennius  the  prosecutor  "  fuit  in  from '  glutus,'  the  throat, '  popino,' '  ganeo,' 

hac  cauaa  pertristis  quidam  patruns,  oen-  &c.  Tbe  termination  expresses  one  addicted 

sor,  i^iagister"  (c.  11).    Horaoe  repeatedly  to  any  thing. 

uses '  patruus '  in  the  same  way  (C.  iiL  12.  3,  18.  Seribimue,  inclueus']   "  We  shut  our- 

"  patruae  verbera  linguae ;"  S.  iL  2.  97,  selves   up  and  write  (one  verse,  another 

"  Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum ;"  prose),  something  grand  for  the  lungs,  moat 

ii.  8.  88,  "  ne  sis  patruus  mihi ").    Uncles  bountifiil  of  breath  to  puff  and   blow." 

a&d  stepmothers  were  equally  proverbiaL  [ Jahn  has  '  ScriUmus  indusi.']    He  goes 

Jafan  understands  <eanitie8'asa.prematuTe  on  to  describe  a  man  redtiag  his  produc- 

old  age  brought  on  by  all  manner  of  profli-  ticms  (see  Juv.  L 1,  n. ;  vii.  89, 8qq.),with  hia 

gacy.  '  Istud '  has  reference  as  usuai  to  what  hair  smoothed  a&d  trimmed,  bis  toga  fresh 

had   been  said  by  the  other,  and  shows  cleaned,  with  lus  best  (birtiiday)  ring  on, 

that'tri8te'meanstheunfkircritidBmwith  sitting  OD  a  raised  stool,  his  throat  well 

which  the  writer  had  been  threatened.  The  gargled,  and  a  leer  in  his  eye,  showing  tiie 

use  of  the  infinitive ' vivere '  is  in  accordance  lewd  character  of  his  composition : — 

with  the  i>.t<m>  of  that  "nood.  «bich  repre-  „  ^.                                 ^            ,j.„^ 

1232)     We  h.Te'«are  taum    and  'ndere  ^„                        (Brcwster.) 

menm    m  thia  Satire  (27,  122).    Horace  ^ 

(Epp.  i.  7.  27)  hai  thiee  iurtwicea  cloM  to>  'SdKoet  haec,"  «>d  thi.  forM>oth,' ummw 

gether :  what  the  man  ha.  taken  .nch  pain.  with. 
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Grande  aliquid  quod  pulmo  animae  praelaT^iis  anlielet. 

Scilicet  haec  populo,  pexusque  togaque  recenti 

Et  natalitia  tandem  cum  Bardonyche  albuB, 

Sede  leget  celsa,  liquido  cum  plasmate  guttur 

Mobile  eolluerit,  patranti  fractus  ocello. 

Hic  neque  more  probo  videae  nec  Toce  eerena 

Ingentee  trepidare  Titoe,  cum  carmina  lumbum  3 

Intrant  et  tremulo  scalpuntur  ut  intima  verau. 

Tun',  vetule,  auriculis  ahenis  cdlligiB  escas  ? 

Auriculis  quibuB  et  dioas  cute  perdituB,  ohe  I — 

"  Quo  didicisse,  nisi  hoc  fermentum  et  quae  aemel  intus 


ghQttlng  hinuelf  ap  to  compow  it,  vile 
ttutt  Qot  flt  for  decnit  ean.  'Tuideni' 
meBTu  that  the  man  hu  been  loog  prepar- 
ing  hii  Term,  and  comea  U  lut  to  the  ei- 
pectcd  d»y.  A«  Ui '  MrdmiTche,'  «ee  Jut. 
S.  Ti.  38£,  ■. ;  Tii.  144.  Thi«  man  wean 
a  ring  that  he  reaerTea  for  tHrthdays,  the 
gayeat  holiday  the  Romans  kept.  '  Pl»' 
ma  '  foc  ■  gargle  or  niiitnre  fiir  BofleDiag 
tIiethroat,oceuninQDintiliBn  (Inst.  i.  8), 
"  Sit  lectio  non  in  canticnm  diBxolnta  nec 
platniBte,  nt  nunc  a  pleriBqae  6t,  eflenii. 
natn."  "  Patratio  e»t  rei  Tenereae  per- 
tbctio  Tel  conaammatio,  ande  et  patre* 
dicti  eo  qnod  patraCione  pencta  fllioe  pro- 
creant."  Theu  are  the  SchoIiut*a  wordi, 
and  ho  refen  to  Jav.  vii.  241,  "ocnloeqne 
in  flne  trementea."  Tbia  is  all  the  eipla- 
natioD  «e  are  tikely  to  get.  The  word 
,  ii  not  found  elsewhere.  '  FractnB '  is  here 
applied  to  the  eje  ■■  JnTenal  (ii.  111) 
■pptiee  it  to  the  Toice.  JuTenal  apeaka  of 
■  tTenientee  ocnloa '  for  laaciTiona  ejei  in  S. 
ii.  94.  Gach  of  theu  wordi,  'patnnti,' 
'fraetui,'  'ocel!Q'(which  diminatire  refcn 
ta  thc  contractioa  of  the  eye),  eipreiwa 
the  anthor'i  meaning.  [Jahn  ba«  '  Sedo 
l^ena,'  'collneris,'  and  a  comou  after 
'  ocello'] 

20.  I»gentei  frtpidnre  TiUn,'\  He  is 
deacribin^  the  efl^s  of  lasciTions  veraei 
apon  wantoD  ears.  '  IngenteaHloi  '■eem* 
to  be  an  imitation  of  IIorace'B  '  celu  Ram- 
nei'  (A.  P.  34S).  The  RamnenK^  11- 
tienies,  and  Lacercs,  were  the  three  cen- 
tnriei  of  Eqnites  fbnned  bf  Romatns,  ■nd 
aa  Horace  usei  the  fint.  so  Persini  here 
oiea  tlie  second  for  the  great  pcople  in 
^nerBl,  wliom  herepresentiaalisteniDg  to 
thii  flllhy  rtQlf.  '  Keqne  more  pnibo '  re. 
fers  lo  thcir  lewd  gestnre»,  and  'nec  Toco 
•eren^'tiitheirloadapplanscofthose  parts 
in   particnlar  whicb  «ero  mort   exciting. 


In  T.  ai  mcat  H83.  and  edttioDS  hiTs 
'nbi."  There  ia  authority  tor  'ut,'  whicJi 
Heinrich  adopts  to  aToid  the  eliaion.  Thii 
ia  not  ■  BuSlcient  reason  I  think. 

22.  TVa",  prfaiB,]  "  What  joa,  old  Bin- 
ner,  tum  purrejor  for  the  caia  of  otberB  ?  " 
He  sappaees  tbe  man  to  be  old  io  rice,  if 
not  in  vearB,  and  to  write  fbr  no  other  por- 
pose  than  to  tickle  the  sensea  of  the  proffi. 
gate. 

23,  qrAut  tt  ditat  enU  perditiu,  ait .'] 
'Ohe  '.'  'ohe  Jani !'  'ohe  jam  ntis  !'  woe 
common  eiclamationB,  nll  meania^  '  that'i 


"  ImportDoas  amat  landari ;  'donec  '  Obe 


inibni    eablatis   dixerit 


PersiuB  may  bave  had  this  in  miDd.  '  Cota 

perdituB '  property  applies  U>  a  dropneal 
perBon.  It  is  not  meant  litet«]|y  her^  hot 
is  tbe  Bame  as  Harace'B '  creicentem  ntnm,' 
R  belly  blown  ont  by  fiattery,  tfae  ■(^tuse 
of  the  listeners.  I  do  not  know  what  Jabn 
meaDj  by  Baj-ing  "  tnnBlatam  eat  ad  sum- 
mam  animi  et  jodicii  perTerntatem."  Tbe 
penonal  pnmoun  'tu'  i«  omitted  here 
tbougb  emphatic,  '  even  yoa.'  Soine  Id- 
Btances  are  giveu  on  Hor.  C.  iii,  17.  B, 
"Aactco^  ab  illo  ducii  originem."  Sae 
below,  T.  56. 

24.  Qao  didicine,  «iti  koc  fermmttmm] 
Tbia  i*  the  sapposed  auBwer  of  tbe  poet. 
"  Wbat  is  the  D»e  of  leaming  if  this  leavea 
and  slItbBtiBbam  in  a  msn  it  not  to  barst 
fnjm  bui  lifer  like  a  wild  flg-tree  (from  a 
tomb)  ?  "  ThiB  coromon  nae  of  •  qno '  is 
"  EfBgies  qno  tot 
'  Et  laiM  quo  tot 
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Innata  est  rupto  jecore  exierit  caprificus? 

En  pallor  seniumque !     O  mores  !  usque  adeone 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ? 

^'At  pulcrum  digito  monstrari  et  dicier,  hic  est ! 

Ten'  cirratorum  centum  dictata  fiiisse 

Pro  nihilo  pendas  ?^'     Ecce  inter  pocula  quaerunt 


25 


30 


rixantis  millia  tnrbae."  '  Ferraentnm '  is 
any  thing  which  ferments  within.  Here  it 
is  the  poet'8  nasty  thoughts.  See  note  on 
Juv.  iii.  187.  The  man  is  made  nncon- 
scionsly  to  describe  the  cormption  of  his 
own  mind  by  his  iUnstration.  It  was  com- 
mon  to  see  the  wild  fig  sprin^ng  from 
tombs  as  mentioned  on  Juvenal  x.  145 : 
"  Sterilis  mahi  robora  flcus.*'  Lnst,  as  we 
have  seen  above  (v.  12,  n.),  was  supposed 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  liver. 

26.  JSn  pallor  seniumqiie  /]  For  *  en  ' 
Heinrich  reads  *hinc,'and  gives  these  words 
to  the  speaker  in  the  two  preceding  verses. 
There  is  no  authority  for  '  hinc/  and  the 
words  express  well  the  indignation  of  the 
poet.  'See  this  is  your  pale  cheek  and 
your  wrinkles :  this  is  what  you  have 
studied  for,  to  be  flattered  by  such  people 
as  these.'  '  Senium '  is  like  '  oanities ' 
above,  v.  9,  except  that  the  cause  is  diffe- 
rent.  It  means  the  severity  of  a  studious 
face.  In  iii.  85,  he  says  "  Hoc  est  quod 
palles  ?"  '  O  mores !'  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  exclamation  after  Cicero,  "^'O 
tempora,  O  mores  l"  (In  Verr.  ii.  4.  25, 
and  in  Cat.  i.  1.)  Martial  has  an  epigram 
beginning  "  Dixerat  '  o  Mores  !  o  Tem- 
pora  !*  Tullius  plim "  (ix.  71).  Persius 
asks  is  your  knowledge  so.entirely  nothing 
nnless  another  knows  you  have  it  ?  As  to 
'usque-  adeo'  see  Juv.  xi.  131,  n.,  "adeo 
nullauncia  nobis  est  eboris."  On  'scire 
tuum '  see  above,  v.  9,  n. 

28.  At  pulcrum  digito  monatrari]  So 
Horace  thought. 

"Quod   monstror    digito    praetereun- 
tium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrae, 

Quod   spiro  et  plaoeo,  si  placeo,  tuum 
est,"  (C.  iv.3.  21,  sqq.) 

'  Cirrati '  are  boys  with  long  hair  and 
curls,  which  they  usually  wore  till  they 
took  the  '  toga  virilis.'  See  Juv.  xv.  135, 
n.  '  Dictata '  are  boys'  lessons,  so  called 
because  the  master  commouly  dictated 
what  the  boys  had  to  leam  by  heart.  This 
particularly  applied  to  poetry. 

30.  Ecce  inter  pocula  quaerunf]  Hein- 
rich  makes  this,  to  v.  43,  a  continnation 


of  the  speech  in  the  preceding  verses.  But 
it  is  in  fact  an  indirect  and  sarcastic  reply 
to  it.  The  poet  goes  on  to  show  the  worth 
of  such  praise  as  the  man  thinks  so  much 
of,  and  represents  a  party  of  fellows  over 
their  cups  discussing  what  was  real 
poetxT,  and  a  coxcomb  getting  up  and 
drawling  and  mincing  out  some  traih  of 
a  sentimental  sort,  which  is  forthwith 
appUiuded  by  the  company.  "  Surely  (he 
adds  sarcastically)  that  man  is  happy  in 
his  grave  !  Tbe  turf  must  lie  light  upon 
his  bones  after  such  praise,  and  violets 
must  spring  from  his  ashes."  'Romuli- 
dae '  is  used  with  contempt  like  '  Titos ' 
above  (v.  20).  As  to  '  hiena '  see  Juv.  iii. 
283.  It  was  wom  of  various  fine  colours 
in  and  out  of  the  house.  Tumebus  (Adv. 
xxviii.  26)  says  it  was  not  wora  out  of 
doors.  '  Hyacinthina '  is  a  dark  violet. 
The  MSS.  vary  between  different  forms  of 
'  hyacinthina '  and  '  ianthina.'  As  this 
does  not  suit  the  metre,  Heinrich  believing 
it  to  represent  the  trae  reading  has 
altered  it  to'Tyrianthina,'  a  mixcd  colour, 
purple  and  violet.  The  word  is  fonnd  in 
Martial  (L  54).  'Rancidulum'  is  offen- 
sive  from  affectatiqn  (Juv.  vi.  185,  n., 
"  nam  quid  rancidius  ").  '  Balba '  is  ap- 
plied  to  <  nare,'  but  the  meaning  is  <  bal- 
bum  locutus  de  nare,'  drawling  through 
his  nose.  Phyllis  is  the  Thracian  princess 
Demophoon  promised  to  marry,  and 
whose  complaint  is  told  in  one  of  Ovid'8 
most  touching  Epistles  (Heroid.  ii.). 
<  Hypsipyle '  was  the  daughter  of  Thots 
and  queen  of  Lemnos  when  Jason  hmded 
there  on  his  way  to  Colchis.  He  married 
and  left  her,  and  she  is  made  to  pour  out 
her  love  and  jealousy  in  another  of  Ovid'8 
Epistles  (Heroid.  vi.).  'Eliquat:'  he 
strains  his  speech  like  wine,  that  it  may 
come  out  as  delicate  as  possible,  and  trips 
his  words  npon  his  delicate  palate,  which 
is  an  imitation  of  Horace,  S.  ii.  3.  274, 
"Quid,  cum  balba  feris  annoso  verba 
palato?"  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  lewd 
old  man  affecting  youtb.  Forcellini  says 
'eliquat'  means  tbat  he  lets  his  speech 
drip  word  by  word  like  wine  from  a 
strainer.    The  otber  sense  is  better.    That 
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Bomulidae  eaturi  quid  dia  poemat&  namnt. 

Hic  aliqniB  cui  circam  humeroB  hyaciuthina  iaenx,  est, 

Bancidulum  quiddam  balba  de  naic  locutus, 

Phyllidas,  Hypeipylas,  vatum  et  plorabile  si  qnid, 

Eliquat,  ac  tenero  Bupplantat  verba  palato. 

AseeuBere  viri  :  nunc  non  einifl  ille  poetae 

Felix  ?  non  levior  cippua  nunc  imprimit  ossa  ? 

Laudant  convivae ;  nunc  non  e  Manibus  iUis, 

Nunc  non  e  tumulo  fortunataque  favilla 

Naacentnr  violae  7     "  Bideo,"  ait,  "  et  nimie  uncifl 

Naribus  indulges :  an  erit  qui  velle  recuset 

Ob  populi  meruisse,  et  cedro  digna  locutns 

Linquere  nec  Bcombroa  metuentia  carmina  nec  tos  ?"  . 

Qnisqnifl  es,  o  modo  quem  ez  advereo  dicere  feci, 
Non  ego  cum  scribo  si  forte  quid  aptius  ciit, 


Id0D< 

86. 


j  «117  lefiErHMe  bcr*  to  Nera 


U  tfae  momuneDt&l  itoue  ixi  irhich 
inicriptioD,  of  which  ■eienl  Kn  preaerTed 
ui  the  Britiab  UiueDni  tnd  eliewDGnt.  On 
tha  'cipptt»'  wt  oflen  eogniTed  ti.T.T.L. 
for  ^  lit  tihl  itm  leTiB,'  uid  thit  vu  one 
of  the  eommoii  '  fonnDlH '  in  taking  le>Te 
of  the  dead.  [Fkbretti,  liucript.  Antiq., 
&c.  Rom»,  16U9,  pp.  281.  285,  286,  ^ve* 
eiBDU^  ormanaDieiital  imcnptioiu  wbich 
conttin  this  forniula  Bometimea  at  fuU 
leDgth,  u  fbT  exvn[d(^  "Optamiu  coiicti 
Ht  tita  terra  leris."] 

40.  •HHW  niKit  Saribiu  iadalgtt:] 
Hoiace  apeaki  of  one  u  "  minm  ftpta* 
acnti*  Naritnu  bonim  honiiiiam,"  not 
niitcdto  tbe  Bhirpaiticiof  the  (!■;  (8.  i. 
8.  29),  uid  of  oiie  Belttn)  "  nupendi 
Oinnia  DMO,"  who  meered  at  erery  thing 
(S.  U.  8.  64).  He  alao  bu  "  Ad  haec  e^ 
turibiu  Dti  Formido,"  '  I  ua  afrud  tn 
■niwer  with  ik  lueei'  (Epp.  i.  19.  46). 
Bee  below,  v.  118.  'Ait'  re&n  to  no  oue 
■n  Hrticnkr:  "  aaji  ooe."  'Reciuet' i« 
uedintbe  wnwof 'uegefubelow  (48). 
Jkhn  Bri '  velle  reeoure '  ii  ■tronger  Umui 
'  nolle.'  I  do  not  know  wtiat  he  ander- 
ftandi  by  '  recaget.'  '  Oi  popnli '  i«  u 
ordinu^  periphnuii  fbr  iiuiie,  made  pro- 
verbinl  by  Eniuiu,  "  votito  Tiru*  per  ora 
vinim."  'VellemeniiHe' i«  towub  one 
tiid  done  •omething  to  eam;  'velle 
liDqnere'  ia  to  wiab  one  maj  leave. 
Jahn  la;*  we  ehoald  eipcct  'merere.' 
I   tbink  ttie   pcrfect    ii    wantod.    A»  to 


'oedro'  aee  Haraee,  A.  P.  881,  "•pe- 
nmni  canniQa  fingi  Poaae  linsDda  cedco." 
Cedar  oil  wa*  naed  for  preaerring  bookt 
fiom  inieeti,  and  Uiej  were  kept,  C^an- 
bon  ajt,  in  eedar  boiee  aod  MMaetina 
boond  in  cedar  wood.  Plinjr  (H.  N.  xiS. 
13)  mj*  the  preierTation  of  the  fao^  ef 
Mnma  wai  accoanted  for  by  thcir  btiiig 
uneared  witL  cedar  oil.  VitmTios  (IL  9) 
nyi  "  quae  angiinntDf  cedrio  ut  Ubri  ■ 
Uneiietcarie  non licdnntnr."  'Hcombri' 
arv  nuckerel.  On  tlii*  iine  *ec  Jnv.  liiL 
116,  n.  and  Harlial  iii.  i  (to  hii  baH), 
"  Nc  nignun  cito  raptna  in  culinam  Cv- 
dytas  madida  tega*  papyro."  '  Conlylaa ' 
wcre  yoang  '  tbynni.' 

4G.  Son  tgo  emm  teriicl  "  Oocwooally 
in  order  tbat  it  may  liaTe  gicat  empfaaa* 
'non'  ia  ptaced  at  the  tiegiuniug  of  a  •en- 
taiee,  or  at  tbe  hegiuning  Df  ■  pradicatiTe 
pwt  of  ■  Hntetice,  and  in  tbeie  caM  it 
oftea  become*  difflcolt  tia  giTe  a  tranalatiDn 
which  atiall  not  greatly  aJtcT  tba  onl<T  of 
word8"(Key,  L.  G.  H03).  .  Where  •  non ' 
occura  with  the  penoiui]  prononn  it  com- 
mouly  precedc*  it,  aa  Ikere  and  in  8.  iiL 
78,  aiid  twice  together  in  Honce,  Ei».  L 
19.37,aqq.: 
"  Non  (go  Tentonae  plebi*  aaff^agia  Tcnor 

Impensi*  coeuaTum    et   tritae    mimeTe 

Non  ego,  uobitium  *criptomm  aiiditor  et 

QrammaticaB    ainbire   tribna  et   pulpita 
dignor." 

Snch  case*  are  eommon  in  Horace.  Pn>- 
fe*Mir   K*j   QoUce*  S.   i.  6,  "Non  qnia. 
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Quamquam  haec  rara  avis  est^  si  quid  tamen  aptius  exit^ 
Laudari  metuam ;  neque  enim  mihi  cornea  fibra  est : 
Sed  reeti  finemque  extremumque  esse  recuso 
EuGE  tuum  et  bellb.     Nam  belle  hoc  excute  totum : 
Quid  non  intus  habet  ?     Non  hic  est  Ilias  Acci  50 

Ebria  veratro  ?  non  si  qua  elegidia  crudi 
Dictarunt  proceres  ?  non  quicquid  denique  lectis 
Scribitur  in  citreis  ?     Calidum  scis  ponere  sumen. 


Maecenas,  Lydornm  quicquid/'  &c.,  wbere  to  visit  her  mother  in  prison  ond  nnrsed 

"  the  negative  is  separated  from  the  verb  her  from  her  breast,  **  a  janitore  semper 

to  wbich  it  belongs  by  nearlj  five  lines."  excassa  nequid  inferret  cibi."     TSee  Juv. 

46.  rara  avis  e«^,]  This  proverbial  way  iii.  314,  n.)     The  metaphor  is  foUowed  up 

of  speaking  occurs  twice  in  Juvenal  (S.  here  by  *' Quid  non  intus  habet  ? "     Com- 

vi.  165,  n.).    The   modest  repetition  '  si  pare  Cic.  in  Pisonem,  c.  5,  "  Haec  snnt,  o 

quid  tamen  aptius '  is  like  Horace,  "  Quod  camifez,  in  gremio  sepulta  consulatus  tui." 

spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est"  (v.  28,  "  This  applause  if  searched  will  be  found 

n.).    '  Exit '  may  be  taken  from  the  pot-  to  have  taken  in  Accius'  Hiad  and  the 

ter^s  craft,  as  in  Hor.  A.  P.  21,  **  Amphora  trash  that  fine  people  compose  for   iho 

coepit  Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  *  dinner  table,  for  how  could  they  ezpect 

exit?"     'Metuam'    is   used    as    Horace  to  hear  the  truth  irom  their  parasites  ? " 
frequently   uses    it ;     "  penna    metuente        50.  Non  hic  ett  Ilia*  Acci']  This  is  Ac- 

Bolvi "  (C.  ii.  2.  7),  "  metuentis   reddere  cius  Liabeb  mentioned  above  (v.  4).     Tho 

soldum"  (S.  ii.  5.  65),  and  elsewhere.    It  MSS.  vary  between  'Atti'  and  'Acci.'  Tho 

means  '  to  refuse,'  or  something  of  thut  editors  are  not  agreed.    CaMubon,  Hein- 

Bort.    The  origiufd   notiou   is  connected  rich,  Passow,  and  Orelli  have  *Acci,'  Jahn 

with  fear  and  shrinking,  but  that  is  lost  'Atti.'    'Ebria  veratro,'  'drunk  with  hel- 

sight  of  in  these  places.    "  Labra  movet  lebore,'  which  is  the  Greek  name  for  the 

metuens  audiri"  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  16.  60),  same  plant.    It -was  a  purging  medicine 

quoted  by  Jahn,  is  less  to  the  purpose :  supposed  to  have  much  effect  in  clearing 

fear  is  there  clearly  expressed.     '  Fibra'  is  the  brain,  and  so  used  in  madness,  and  bv' 

the  lower  part  of  the  liver,  and  is  here  poets  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xxv.  5).    'Eleg^dia'  is 

equivalent  to  '  jecur,'  the  sea^  of  all  kinds  a  Oreek  diminutive  not  elsewhere  used  in 

of  desire  and  pasaion,  as  here  the  deare  of  Latin.    The  third  syUable  is  lengthened. 

praise.  'Crudi  proccres'   are  great  people  who 

48.   8ed  recii  finem^e  exiremumque']  have  not  yet  digested  their  dinners.  '  Dic< 

"  But  I  deny  that  your  '  Euge,'  'belle,'  are  tarunt '  means  that  they  did  not  read  but 

the  end  nnd  the  extreroe  limit  of  all  that  is  spouted  their  nonsense  extempore  (or  pre< 

right."  '  Finem '  is  the  end  (ri\os)  to  which  tending  that  it  was  so)  for  the  parasites  to 

things  tend ;  '  extremum '  is  the  farthest  admire  and  the  slave  to  take  down.  Horace 

point  to  which  one  can  go  in  the  pursuit  of  says  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustus  "  Pueri 

any  thing.    '  Recuso '  is  used  as  above  (v.  patresque  severi  Fronde  comas  vincti  coe- 

41).    The  words  of  applause  used  by  the  nant  et  carmina  dictaut"   (iL  1.  109). 

Bomans  were  numerous :  <ro^&s  was  the  '  Quicquid  denique,'  '  any  thing  in  short,' 

most  common.     Horaoe  gives  three  others  means  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves 

(A.P.  428),  "clamabit  enim  I^ulcre !  benc !  to  '  elegidia.'    Citms  wood  was  in  fashion 

re<ite !"  and  Martial  several  more  (ii.  27),  for  a  long  time  for  oouches  and  tables.    It 

"  effecte !  graviter !  cito !  nequiter !  euge !  was  the  most  expensive  of  all  sorts.   (Hor. 

beate  i "     '  Excute '  is  explained  on  Hor.  S.  S.  ii.  2.  4^  n.) 

i.  3.  35,  "denique  te  ipsum  Concute,"  and        53.   Calidum  ecis  ponere  tumen,}  'Po- 

on   Juv.    S.  vi.   143,   "  si   vero  excutias,  nere '  is  '  to  put  upon  the  table,'  the  usual 

facies  non   uxor  amatur."      The  idea  is  word.     See  Horace,  S.  ii.  2.  23,  "posito 

taken  from  the  shaking  of  a  suspected  pavone,"  and  elsewhere;  also  below,  S.  iii. 
per8on's  clothes  to  see  he  has  nothing    111.     The  teats  (sumen)  of  a  sow  which 

secreted  in  them.    So  Piiny  (H.  N.  vii.  had  lately  littered  for  the  first  time  were 
36)  says  of  the  woman  who  was  allowed    much  prized.    Persius  says  to  the  great 
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Scis  comitem  horridulum  trita  donare  laoerna, 

Et, '  Veram/  iDqois,  'amo;  verum  mihi  dicite  de  rae.'    55 

Qaipote  ?     Vis  dicam  ?  Diigaris,  cum  tibi,  calve, 

PiDgniis  aqoaliculne  prot«nso  sesquipede  extet. 

O  Jane,  a  tcrgo  quem  Dulla  ciconia  pinsit, 

N^cc  maDUB  auriculas  imitari  mobilis  albas, 

Nec  ling^uae  quantmn  sitiat  canis  Apula  tantum.  eo 

V08,  o  patriciuB  sanguis,  qnos  vivcre  fae  est 

Occipiti  caeco,  posticae  occurrite  sannae ! 

"  Qnis  populi  sermo  cst  ?"  quis  enim,  nisi  oarmina  moUi 


I 


mui  (be  imaginet  0«)  thnt  be  kDowi  boir 
to  cnl«rUin  >  uruite  >Dd  giye  him  ■ 
«babby  ckwk  wben  he  ib  cold,  uid  then 
aik  hu  ajuiiioii,  proreanng'  to  friih  Tor  ■ 
ondid  onc.  He  ippeuB  to  hsTe  remem- 
bered  Honce,  Epp.  i.  19.  37.  <8e«  t.  46, 
above.)  Huiul  hu  a  cleTer  epi^fnm  to 
Oallicn*.  wbo  had  ott«D  ■■ked  him  fat  hi* 
ondid  judgment  oo  hii  writJDgi  (viii. 
76), 

'*Dic  Tenim  mihi.Marcet  dic  amabo; 
Nil  ett  qood  tnagifl  ■u<liiLD  Ubenter. 
Sic  et  cnra  recila»  tuos  libello», 
Et  cauMm  quotie*  agis  clientis, 
Otu,  Oallice,  me  rogaMne  »emper. 
Dnnim  est  me  tibi  quod  rogw  negue. 
Tero  veriDs  ergo  qoid  rit  auiU ; 
Venim,  Q^llice,  non  libcnter  ■ndis-" 
He    h^d    ■Dotber    friend  whom    he    calls 
Ponticni,  eauall;  ■niioui  Tor  bia  opinion. 
and  he  got  hii  uuwer  (t.  63).     CaHnbon 
obierTe*  that  Peruua  hia  almnt  eopied  the 
wordiof  the  woman  In  PlaatunfHoatellana 
i.  3.  24),  "Ego  Ternm  amo;  verum  Tolo 
mihi  dici;  mendaoem  odi." 

66.  Qihjio(b/  Vitdieam?']  "Howcan 
tb^P  WouldjonlikemetoteU  jou(the 
tmtb)P  It  itmere  nontCDie  for  ^n,  Intd- 
head  (to  write  poetrj),  while  foa  l«ve  n  foot 
■nd  ■  holf  of  nt  paimch  Bticking  out  and 
hanging  down  before  jon."  Ho  meana  he 
cannot  eipect  the  paraiitee  to  tell  the  trath, 
k-.!.  ifk.^i:i.«;«  u..  ».;ii  «...11  :i-i.;....^r     ^k^ 


bntifhelikeiitbewiUtellitbimielf.  The 
empbatic  pronouD  is  omitted  ■gwn  u  in  t. 
£3.  He  «lli  thg  mui  ■  calve.'  It  waa  a 
contemptnoUB  wb;  of  ■peaking:  it  woold 
■eem.  '  Aqnalicnlui,'  tbe  Scholiaat  njB, 
properlj  meana  the  pannch  of  a  pig.  '  Hc*. 
qaipei  i>  not  a»ed  in  thii  independent 
waj  eUewhere.  It  i>  tbe  proverbi»!  mea- 
ture  for  loDg  thinga.  Homfe  ■poeki  of 
"  ■Mqoipedalia  Terba,"  A.  P.  97. 

5S.  O  Jant,  a  tirgo]   He  laji  Janui, 
who  looked  both  waji,  behind  and  befbn. 


waa  lockj,  for  do  one  oonM  mack  him  be- 
biniil  hia  huk,  as  tbeae  ooble  poeta  wm 
mocked.  '  Ciconia '  mevu  the  atretchinp 
the  fiogeia  belbre  the  noee  in  tbe  tcrm  i/ 
a  *tark'>  hiU,  and  pretenditig  to  peck  at  ■ 
man,  which  ii  the  meuiing  here  of '  piuit.' 
It  wu  moch  the  luiie  as  oojb  comiDoalj  do 
now.  Wh^t  fbllowa  meuu  pDttii^  tbe 
h^ndi  to  the  aides  of  the  bod  u  imitalioa 
of  Urge  dmkej'*  can  DMring  to  aDd  fto, 
and  tbniating  out  the  tongne  u  Hr,  he  mji, 
■■athiratjdog.  Wbite  ann  were  conDtoi 
the  beat,  and  ao  were  wliite  horses.  Tbe 
dog  ii  cdled  Apnliu  beoauae  tlut  part  et 
the  conntrj  w^i  notorionalj  di;.  t^  Dole 
on  Horve,  Epod.  iii.  16,  "Siticnk>w 
Apnliie."  Elaewberebeapeaka  of  "puipa' 
■qn^e  Daunna  "  (C.  iii.  30).  '  QDantDB 
ritiat'  ia  an  elliptical  eipreaaioD  iDore 
«■ailj  nnderatood  than  tmulated.  It 
mcana, '  aa  mucb  as  a  dog  ■howa  wben  it  ii 
thirat^.'  Orid  aaja  (Fut.  n.  123)  "  Stnl- 
ta !  Tidet  Janna  qnie  poit  aua  terga  kc- 
riDtDr."  Ai  to  '  imitari  mabilia,'  aee  Pnil. 
11.     [In  V.  60  Jahuhaa'tuitae.'1 

61.  Voi,  o palriciiu Miaiguit,^  "TeDoble 
gentlemen,  whaie  fhte  it  ia  to  have  no  ejea 
in  the  back  of  jonr  head,  bewnra  of  tbe 
gibe  behind  jon."  '  Sanna '  ii  a  grimace  cr 
diatortion  of  tbe  moutb.  JuTenal  usea  it 
for  ■  aneer  (tL  306).  '  Occnrrite,' '  meet  it,' 
meuu  thej  maj  cipect  and  beware  of  it. 
'  Faa '  is  tlut  which  the  goda  baTe  onlered. 
63.  C^it  popali  termo  etl  t  ptit  #imh,1 
"  Wbat  do  the  people  aaj  of  me  P  Aje 
tmlj,  what  bnt  thia,  tbat  now  at  last  Tersea 
haTe  leanit  to  flow  in  gentle  nnmbera,  so 
tliat  tbe  ioining  of  the  parta  sUowi  tba 
critical  nail  to  paaa  orer  its  iroooth  surfact.'* 
The  metnphor.  ■■  eiplsined  on  Hor«ce  (S.  1. 
S.  32,  "ad  nnguem  Fsetos  bomo  "),  la  taken 
from  the  Bcnlplor  paaaing  his  nail  orer  hii 
■tatue  to  test  tbe  perfect  accnracj  of  the 
joining».  Tbevanitjofthemanis»uppD«d 
to  bepleasedwithpraiaemeantaaa  nrcaam 


//' 
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Nunc  demam  numero  fluere,  ut  per  leve  severos 
Effundat  junetura  ungues  ?  seit  tendere  versum  65 

Non  secus  ae  si  oculo  rubricam  dirigat  uno. 
Sive  opus  in  mores^  in  luxum  et  prandia  regum 
Dicere,  res  grandes  nostro  dat  Musa  poetae. 
Ecce  modo  heroas  sensus  afierre  videmus 


on  the  feebleness  of  public  taste,  which  'Afierre'  is  to  bring  and  pnt  before   us. 

likes  a  smooth  flow  of  words,  and  a  poem  'Nngari  solitos  Graece'  Casanbon  and  some 

Uid  out  as  if  with  the  eye  of  a  carpenter  others  take  to  mean  that  they  were  just 

measuring  his  work  with  a  red  line.   They  trom  school.    There  is  a  reading  of  good 

used  a  string  coloured  with  vermilion  just  as  MSS.  *  docemus/  which  Heinrich  adopts  in 

our  carpenters  use  a  chalked  line.  'Tendere'  support  of  that  interpretation.   *  Ponere '  is 

is  used  for  laying  out  in  a  straight  line  and  used   in   Horace,   C.    iv.    8.  8  :  "  Sollers 

is  appropriatetotberestofthepassage.     I  nunc  hominem   ponere  nunc  deum/'  and 

do  not  think  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  A.  P.  34 :  '*  Infelix   operis   summa   quia 

adapting  verses  to  music  either  here  or  in  ponere  totum  Nesciet,"  with  reference  to 

Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  2,  to  which  Heinrich  refers  the  works  of  sculptors  and  peinters,  and 

(see  note  there).  'Effundat'  expresses  the  here  Persius  uses  it  for  poetry,  as  below 

unobstructed  passage  of  the  nail,  like  water  for  flowers  of  rhetoric  (v.  86).    On  *  ponere 

poured  out.  artifices/  see  Prol.  11,  n.    'Saturum'is 

67.  8ioe  optu  i»  mores,']  'Sive'is  op«  only  a  poefs  epithet  for  the  country — rich, 

posed  to  what  goes  before,  in  which  it  is  fertile.     See  Virg.  Qeorg.  ii.  197 :  "  Satu- 

impliedthatthesubject  isofthesoftersort.  rum  Tarentum."    From  other  character- 

But  if  he  must  change  his  theme,  and  write  istics  of  the  country  he  chooses  the  most 

of  the  manners  and  luxury  of  the  age,  still  obvious  and  commonplace,  such  as  those 

our  poet  is  the  man,  say  they,  for  these  poets   commonly   noticed,  as   baskets  (of 

subjects.  I  differ  from  Jann,  who  savs  'sive'  which  a  quaint  representation  may  be  seen 

has  nothing  going  before  to  which  it  can  be  in  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  Corbb),  fireplaces,  which 

refcrred  in  the  way  of  opposition.    I  think  Horaoe  found    more    comfortable  in   tho 

also  he  is  wrong  in  taking  *  in '  as  represent'  country  than  in  the  town  (S.  ii.  3.  10,  n. : 

ing  only  the  subject  of  the  man's  poems.  "  Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto"), 

'  Dicere  in '  is  to  speak  against,  and  *  dicere  pigs,  and  the  Palilia.    This  was  the  shep- 

in  mores,' '  in  luxum,'  can  only  be  to  speak  herd's  holiday,  held  on  the  21st  of  April, 

against  the  manners  and  luxury  of  the  day.  descnbed  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  731).     '  Fu- 

Heinrich,  Jahn,  and  others,  taJce  *  regum '  mosa  foeno  ^  is  explained  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iv. 

for  the  rich,  a  common  use  of  the  word ;  and  781,  sq.)  : 
they  make  it  depeud  upon  'mores,  luxum, 

prandia.'    Casaubon  thinks  '  prandia '  re-  "  Moxque  per  ardentes  stipulae  crepitantis 
fers  to  such  tragic  subjects  as  the  dinner  acervos  .  ^^ 

of  Thvestes  or  Tereus,  common  sul^ects  of  Tr^icias  celen  strenua  membra  pede. 

trageiy  (see  S.  v  17).   No  doubt '  r^m '  ^   ghepherds  made  fires  of  hay  and  straw 
means  'the  nch.      See  Hor.  S.  u.  2.  44  :         ,  .     «^    ,  .,  ^       ,   ,*  ^  a^^^  k„  «,««  ^f 

"Necdum  omnis  abacta  Pauperies  epulis  ^"^  J"™!^  ^^^^«^  *^^  ^»«»«,.^^.^7^,°^ 

x^cvuuui  viuux»  »w«vM»  x*u^x  co  v^  amusemcnt.    So  Tibullus  says  (u.  5.  89)  : 

regum."  -^    ^  ' 

69.   Ecce  modo  herocu  eensiu]     *  Ecce  «  Hle  (pastor)  levis  stipulae  sollennes  potus 
modo '  is,  '  Do  but  look ;'  and  he  goes  on,  acervos 

*'  We  see  men  presenting  us  with  the  fteel-  Accendet  flammas  transilietque    sa- 

ings  of  heroes  on  the  strength  of  having  cras ;" 

practised  a  little  nonsense  in  Greek,  men  ,  r»  t    \ 

who  don't  know  how  to  describe  a  wood,  or  and  Propertius  (v.  4.  77,  sq.  Paley) : 

sing  the  praises  of  the  country,  its  baskets,  «  Cumque   super   raros  fbeni  flammantis 

its  fireplaces,  its  pigs,  its  Palilia."  *Heroas'  acervos 

is  used  as  an  adjective,  as  in  Propertius  Trajicit  immundos  ebria  turba  pedes." 

ii.  1.  18 :    "  Ut  possem  heroas  ducere  in 

arma   manus."      Casaubon,    Passow,  and  Jahn  takes  '  lucum '  for  the  grove  of  Mars, 

Heinrich  prefer  'heroos,'  which  is  a  legiti-  noticed  by  Juvenal  (i.  7).    This  destroys 

mate  a<]|jective,  but  has  no  authority  here.  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage. 
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Nngari  solitM  Gneee,  nec  ponere  locnm 
Artifices,  nec  ms  satDnim  Uodare,  ubi  corbea 
Et  focuB  et  porci  et  foinoaa  Palilia  foeno; 
Unde  R«mus,  snlcoqoe  t«rens  dentalia,  Quinti, 
Cum  trepida  ante  boves  dictatorem  induit  uxor, 
Et  tua  aratra  domnm  lictor  tulit. — Euge,  poeta ! 
Est  Dimc  BriBei  quem  TenosuB  liber  AccJ, 
Snnt  quoB  FacuviuBqae  et  vemicoBa  moretnr 
Antiopa,  aerumnit  eor  luctijicabile  fuUa. 
Hoe  pneris  monitnB  patres  infimdere  lippos 
Cum  videas,  qnaenBne  nnde  haec  aarta^  loqnendi 


78.  tTiHla  £«M«t,  nleoqne  fenmt]  8ee 
JoT.  I.  73,  n.-.  "TnrtikBeiu?"  Themui 
tellsbow  Remvi  ud  hu  bnlbflr  CAnie  frrnn 
ibe  coDntrj,  and  how  CiDciiuifttiu  (L. 
QoiDtiiu)  ww  driving  the  plongb  «heo  bia 
wi&  came  oot  id  a  biutle  wHh  hii  toga,  uid 
■  lictoT  nnied  hmne  bii  plongh.  "  Bnnt 
pnet  I "  criea  Peiviu,  tj  if  thii  wm  >  graiid 
effbrt.  LiT7  (iiL  S6)  nyi  tbat  when  the 
nen  came  to  Cindnnatni  to  tell  bim  be  wu 
appointed  dictator  "  togam  propne  e  tn- 
gnrio  proferre  uiorem  Raciliun  jnbet." 
*  Dentale '  i>  bere  pnt  for  the  ploug-b.  bnt  it 
ii  praperljthat  pertt^tbewood-work  into 
wluch  tlie  ibare  u  let  (7^1).  the  aliare- 
beam.  See  Serriai  aud  other  commentaton 
on  Virg.  Oeo^.  i.  172  :  "  Binae  inrea  du- 
plid  aptantnr  dentalia  dono."  '  Snlcoqne 
tereiu '  ii  an  abmpt  way  of  puaog  to  the 
■econd  peraon.     It  ii  ai  if  be  bad  nid,  'et 

74.  diclalorem  ittduil  taor,'}  A  large 
nnmber  of  HS3.  have  ■  dictitanm,'  and 
Oielli,  Plam,  and  Weber  baie  thit  read- 
ing,  whicb  alKi  ippean  in  tbe  quotation  of 
J<^n  of  Saliibnrr  (Nugae,  Ac,  ri.  2),  «ho 
with  tbe  »010  HS8.  readi  '  Quem '  for 
'  Quam.'  Jahn  tavt  tbe  beit  MSS.  haTe 
'  dictatorem,'  thoagh  tbey  are  not  the  moct 
nnmeroaa.  Tbii  reading  ia  defended  by 
Ueinrich,  who  eomiiarea  with  it  *'pnerM 
prodocit  avaroi"  (/nT.  xii.  228);  "canti- 
dico.  docnit"  (it,  111).  He  meana,  I 
iuppoae,  tlut  hj  'dictatomn  induit'  we 
are  to  uodentaud  >he  pnt  bia  robe  npoD 
him  aud  made  him  dietator.  'Indnit'  ia 
Diod  abaolDtelT.  He  might  bsTe  nid 
'  veatem  indDit.'  Hoct  editiooi  biTe 
"  Qunm — dictatorem." 

76.  Stl  nuiic  Britei]  Briwai  wai  a 
nBDie  of  Dionynu,  the  deriTation  oT  wbich 
ii  aneertain.  \Tbe  Scltoliact  givea  •ererd. 
It  ia  b«re  a[^lUd  to  Aocioi  tbe  tragic  poet 


jndgiii0it  of  tbe  ai 
ncnTini  will  be   fbaod  u 
Hor.  S.  i.  la  B3,  Epp.  ii.  1 


i  A.P. 


•u>  '  it '  rongh,'  lihe  ■  Bkin  fbll  of  waitt. 
Qaintilian  mjb  Aceiiu  and  I^canu  wat 
botb  "  dariarimi  gisTitalc  ■eDtentiam^ 
TBrboram  poadeTe."  (Itat,  x.  1.)  TadtBa, 
or  the  ■othor  of  ttie  Dialogoe  de  Oiatcrl- 
biu  (c  20).  ipeaki  ot  "Aecii  et  Facsta 
Tctemiu,"  their  heavj  diDwar  itjle.  '  Bri- 
>ei '  maj  mnn  tbe  wne.  '  Tenoni*  '  maj 
be  UDdnatood  from  a  pai^age  in  tbe  •ame 
dialo^Be  (e.  21),  qnoted  bj  Hnm,  "  Oiatio 
aatem,  >leat  eorpoa  bomuua,  ea  dmnm 
pnlcim  «t,  in  qoa  noD  emineDt  Tenae  nM 
^■■^  nnmeiBntnr,  led  temperatn»  ac  bonoi 
■BngDiB  implet  membra  et  exmrgit  tDria 
ipaoaqne  nenoa  mboie  tegit  et  decora 
commeudat."  Tbe  tragedj  i^  Aaticna 
wai  traoalated  ilinoit  litenllj  flrDm  Uw 
Oreek  at  Eoripidea,  ai  (^eero  ttitimatea 
(deHan.  i.  2).  Tbe  [dot  ii  nnkDOwn.  U 
■eemt  to  bsTe  been  mnch  ected.  (See  Cle. 
Arad.Pr.ii.7.)  Penint la ja tbere ue mrw. 
a-daji  penoB>  wbo  are  ^armed  witfa  tbt 

Cffj  writinBi  al  Aecias  and  tbe  rongk 
ignage  of  ncaTin^,  oT  wbich  he  giTea  a 
specimen  or  ■  puodj.  For  '  Briid "  Ca- 
nnbon  propoaed  'Briiai'  ai  if  it  wm 
the  anbjeict  of  Acdoa'  book.  Tbe  1IS8. 
do  not  TiTj,  and  the  Scholiait  ia  tbij 
eiplidt. 

80.  aad*  bue  (orf «o  Iof«e«di]  '  Sarta- 
go '  ii  a  kettle  or  frjnng-paD  ( Jqt.  i.  64). 
Tbe  meMniDg  bere  i<  onlj  to  be  got  tnxa  tb» 
eonteit,  Mid  it  leana  to  be  mnch  tbe  nme 
ai '  ^mgo,'  ■  Tarietj  of  thingg  mixed  np 
and  ftied  logetber.  The  Baggeetion  of  Ca- 
nuboD  tbat  it  ii  taken  froin  tfae  IiiniDg  of 
tbe  p>n  is  noticed  bnt  rejected  bj  Forcel- 
lini.   'TnMnili'FIinjuj>(H.l{.zixiii.Z) 
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Yenerit  in  ling^s ;  nnde  istud  dedecus^  in  quo 

Trossulus  exsultat  tibi  per  subsellia  levis  ? 

Nilne  pudet  capiti  non  posse  pericula  cano 

Pellere,  quin  tepidum  hoc  optes  audire  decentee? 

Fur  es,  ait  Pedio.     Pedius  quid  ?  crimina  rasis  85 

Librat  in  antitfaetis,  doctus  posuisse  figuras. 

Laudatur : — bellum  hoc  ! — ^hoc  bellum  ?  an,  Romule,  ceves  ? 

Men'  moveat  ?  quippe  et  cantet  si  naufragus  assem 

Protulerim.     Cantas  cum  fraota  te  in  trabe  pictum 

Ex  humero  portas  ?     Verum  nec  nocte  paratum  90 

Plorabit  qui  me  volet  incurvasse  querela. 

''  Sed  numeris  decor  est  et  junctura  addita  crudis. 

was  a  later  name  for  tlie  '  equites.'    The  '  men'  moveat '  with  what  follows,  making 

origin  of  it  is  nncertain  (see   ForceUini).  much  oonfiision.    '  Nocte  paratum '  is  a 

Fersius  saTS,  "  When   blear-eyed  fathers  fictitious  tale  made  up,  as  poets  write  their 

teach  their  boys  to  admire  such  stuffas  this,  stories,  at  night.     (Juv.  i.  51,  n.,  "  Venu- 

do  you  ask  where  all  this  medley  in  our  sina  digna  luccma.")   Horace  (A.  P.  102) 

speech  has  come   irom,  or  that  indecent  has  *<  Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est  Primum 

practioe  of  beardless  boys  jumping  up  on  ipsi  tibi/'  which  Persius  may  have  remem- 

the  benches  (and  applauding)  ?  bered.    '  Incurvasse'  stands  forthe  simple 

83.  Nilne  pudet  capitt]  He  supposes  a  word  '  flectere.'    The  sailor  and  his  beg- 

man  on  trial  for  thefl.    But  even  in  defend-  ging  picture  are  referred  to  in  Juv.  xiv. 

ing  himself  the  man  (he  calls  him  Pedius)  301,  sq. 

must  balance  his  sentences  in  polished  anti-        92.  Sed  numeris  decor  etf]  "  But  (says 

theses,  and  look  out  for  applause.    '  Capiti  one)  we  have  added  grace  nnd  unity  to  the 

cano '  is  the  dative  case,  and  the  epithet  is  crude  verse  of  our  fathers.    Thus  do  we 

only  thrown  in  for  efiect.    '  Tepidum '  is  leam  to  sing  of  Attis,  and  Arion  riding  on 

'  lukewarm '  and '  decenter '  is  but  qualified  the  dolphin  over  the  waters  of  the  sea;  thia 

praise.     'Ait'   is    'the  prosecutor  says.'  is  the  way  we  stole  a  rib  from  lengthy 

Persius  probably  takes  his  name  Pedius  Apennine."     'Claudere    sic    versum     ii 

from  Horace's  onitor,  of  whom  not  much  like    Horace'8    *'  neque    enim  concludere 

18  known  (see  note  on  S.  i.  10.  28).    As  to  versum  Dixeris  esse  satis,"  and  "  Si  quis 

'  posuisse'  see  Persius,  v.  70,  n.,  and  S.  v.  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis"  (S.  i.  4.40; 

3.     *RomuIe'  stands  for  a  descendant  of  10.    59).     *Sio'   is    'after  this  fashion.' 

Komulus.    *  Cevere '  is  said  of  the  vilest  '  Junctura '  is  a  comprehensive  word  not 

sort  of  men,  and  he  asks  in  iudignation  easily  rendered.    Perhaps  we  may  call  it 

wheUier  Bomulus  is  a  man  or  something  '  harmony.'    Quintilian  (Inst.  ix.  4.  32) 

viler  than  vile   women    that  he  should  says  it  Iies  "in  verbis,   incisis,  membris, 

applaud  such  trash.     CatuIIus  (xzix.  5)  periodis ;"  that  is,  in  the  words  and  diffe- 

says  '*  Cinaede  Bomule,  haec  videbis  et  rent  parts  of  a  sentence.    Horace  (A.  P. 

feres  ?"     Passow  says  the  obscene  sense  is  48)  speaks  of  "callida  junctura,"  the  clever 

not.  meant  here.     I  think  it  is.     [Jahn  connexion  of  words  with  their  context; 

reads  *  doctas  posuisse  figuras  Laudatur.']  and  he  speaks  (ib.  242)  of  the  force  com- 

88.  Men*  moveai  ?  quippe  ef]  **  Would  position  derives  from  "series  iuncturaque," 

he  (Pedius)  move   me  ?      I  suppose  if  a  that  is,  the  regular  flow  ana  connexion  of 

shipwrecked  man  were  to  sing  me  a  song  I  the  language  aud  parts.    Attis  or  Atys 

should  take  out  an  as  and  give  it  him  !  was  a  &voaritc  of  Cybele,  and  he  is  called 

What,yousing,doyou,whenyoucarryyour-  Berecyntius,  from  a  mountain  in  Phrygia, 

self  about  in  a  picture,  fioating  on  a  bit  of  where  Cybele  was  worshipped.    The  story 

your  wreck  ?     The  man  must  tell  some  of  Arion,  the  minstrel  of  Lesbos,  who  was 

tale  of  real  sorrow,  not  made  up  at  night,  thrown  overboard  and  carried  to  shore  on 

who  wants  to  move  me  with  his  story."  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  is  told  by  Herodotus 

This   punctuation   I  have  adopted  with  (i.  24).    The  next  line  about  the  Apen- 

Passow  and  Heinrich.    Most  editors  take  nines  was  probably  found  in  some  poem  of 
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Claudere  eic  vereum  didicit  Berecyntius  Attis, 

£t  qui  caeruleum  dirimebat  Nerea  delphin ; 

8ie  coBtam  longo  eubduxjmue  Apennino.  9i 

Arma  virum,  nonne  boc  spumoeum  et  cortice  pingui, 

Ut  ramale  vetns  praegrandi  subere  coctum  ?" 

Quidnam  igfitur  tenenim  et  laxa  ceivice  ieg^ndum  ? 

tlie  daj,  uid  is  qnoted  ai  >  ipecLmen  of  the  ta  ui  eiclwDBtion  of  impatience  aa  tk 

'docor'  which  the  mttn  Bpnlca  of.     Tha  p«rt   of    Parsin»,  and  that   wh»t  fojloin 

meaning  of  It.  if  it  ever  had  111;,  is  Dot  «o  relatea  to  the  >tu9'  the  other  man  hu  b« 

MMj  taexplam.    Tbe  poet  niBjbe  apoaking  praiejng;.     I  eee  no  inseiiait;  \a   10111  1 

□f    crassing  the  Apenninea,  bat  witbont  manifest  Monder,   and  haTe  no  doabt  iu> 

tJie  context  it  is   imposHblfl    I   think  to  aboat  the  general  meBning  of  the  pangt- 

KBU  with  anj  probahtlit;  what  he  moBni.         9S.  ^nidnam   i^itttr    tmenim']    Tliii  ii 

0  ume  man  goet  on  to  uk  whetber  the  Peiwni  speaking.      He  proceedi  to  girc  * 

Aeurad   {which    ■ccording  to    a    common  specimen  of  tbe  tender    poetrT  u  it  WH 

pnu^ice  he  calls  b^  ite  flnt  wordB}  is  not  counted,  poetn'  to  be  read  witb  ■  lieb- 

Ukean  old  boogh  witba&triDd,  anddried  daiaicil  air.    Whether  the  veraes  iretika 

np  with   ■  great  bark ;    which  langnage  from  lome  pocm  of  the  daj,  or  inrtntMt 

bu  not  macfi  mote  meaaiDg,  as  he  appliea  bj  Persins,  maj  he  left  anocrtain.    Tirj 

it,  than  bia  flne  qnotation.    'Spamoanra  refer  to  the  reveli  of  the  Boochanal»,  vlu 

et  cortice  plngui'  ia  eiplained   by   what  wcre   called  by  the  Uacedooiaiu   Himil- 

Plinj  laji  <H.  N.  iiii.  H)  t  "  aliquae  rero  lones  (Plat-   Alei.  c.  2)  :    thej-  wne  il» 

{arborea  Uborant)  et  obe^tate ;  ut  omnia  named   Basiarides,  after   tbeir  god.  wl» 

qoae  rcMaara  femnt  nimia  pingnitudine  in  was  called  Buaareoa   (Hor.  C.  i.  la  11> 

tedam  mutnntur,  et  cnm  ladicei  quoque  Hncaades  (/uilraiHu)  was  their  comDtODat 

pingDCWCTB  eocpere  inteninnt,  nt  animHlia,  titlo.     '  Bombui '  ia  Ihe  nanal  word  for  tl« 

nimio  adipe.'"    Here  then  ia  meant  ■  hnncb  «ound  of  ■  trumpet.     CBtoUni  (Iiiv.  SSi) 

of  which  tho  np  or  resin  has  oozed  out  bsa  a  vene  like  the  flrat  of  theK  :  "  Hullt 

and  choked  tbe  pores,  and  furmed  the  bark  rauciaonia  elHabant   cornoa    boinbia."    1d 

into  ■  drj  Bwollen  mau.  tbe  some  paaaage,  which  refers  like  thii  tc 

""  ■■       '  ■    n?]     Tho  the   o^e»  of  Bacchna,  he  ■■;«  (t.  "'" 


Scholiaat  on  Horsoe  (S.  i.  2.  129;  "ve-  ■■Pan  e  divnlKj  raptabBDt  meitibn  Ja- 
pallida  lecto  Deailiat")  quotei  this  tine  of  venco"  (or  •  jactabant ').  'Saperbo' JiW 
Porsiua:  heread 'icgraDdi  aabere  coctnm.'     and  others  saj  ia  eipUined  bj  tu^  1* 


Servina  ao  quotes  it  on  Viig.  Acn.  li.  552,  bBfiirral    hii    nipat    Svfut6;im 

and  >  vegrandi '  bai  aome  MSS.  to  inpport  Bacch.  t.  743).     The  Scholiaat  I  think  » 

it.    Most  bave  'praegiaodi,'  aod  that  vcord  right  in  sajinf;  Peutheus  and  Ag*Te  hii 

ia  adopted  bj  all  the  editora  I  beliere  but  mothcr  are  meant.     Pentbeiu  is  called  bj 

Jahn,  who  hBU  'vegrandi.'   I  haTe  rcferred  Ovid  "  ei  amiiibnB  unas  Contemptor  Sa- 

to  this  place  in  mj  DOte  on  Horace  {I.  c),  pemm  "  (Met.  iii.  513).     Hi»  motber  roia- 

where  the  mesmDg  of  '  ve'  in  compoBitioa  took  him  for  ■  beaat.     Ovid  sajs  a  bou, 

b  eipluned.  Euripides  a  lion.    Hore  he  u  a  calf.    "nie 

Tbo  difflculties  that  have  been  raised  Usenad  is  repreaeDted  ■■   mounting  tbe 

aboat  every  part  of  these  TerscB  (92 — 97)  chariot  of  Bacchoa  diawn  bj  Ijniea,  bar- 

nre  so  man;  that  it  would  be  tedioua  to  nessed  witb  ivy,  snd  raising  tbe  baochaul 

follow  them.    I  tbink  Heinrich  is  right  crj{Hor.C.  ii.l9.T):  "  Eooe  parce,  liber, 

in  bia  interpretation,   whieh   I  have  fol-  Parce,  gravl  metoeiide  tbyno."     Bacchiia 

lowed.     It  is  common  to  suppose  '  Bere-  is  'the  Shont»','  and  this   was  his  cry. 

cyntins  AtUa  '  (or  'Atya'   or  ■  Attin,' aa  'Itepanibilia' ia  QSed  actiTclv  (aee  Jur.  it. 

Bome  MSS.    have  it),  '  qui— delpbia,'   as  143,  n.).     It  meana  •  leproducinf.'     O.  J. 

well  UB  '  coatam— Apcnnmo '  to  be  Bpcci-  Vosaia»  (de  poet.  lat.  p.  43)   ii  mdignant 

menBoftheBtjlelberaaDiapnuaing,    Tho  with    PerBini  for    ridiculing    tbese    lino, 

two  neit  linei  (96,  97)  are  Keneralk  given  wbich  he  iiijs  are  better  than   hii  own. 

to   Peraias,    and    Jabn    followi   what   be  Perlmpi    thcj   were    hii   own.     Casaubon 

callB  the  in^nioaa  explanation  of  Meistcr,  thinks  tbev  are  Nero'8,     Dion  mentjoni  * 

who  has  wntten  a  trratise  on  tbe  sulgect  poem  of  tbe  emperor^s  entitled  Bacchas. 

(Versncb  iiber  Persiua,  S.  i.  vg.  92—106,  The  Scboliait  too   sajs  tbeae   Teiwt  an 

Fiankfurt,  1801),  and  says  'Aima  virum  '.'  Nero'i.    I  do  not  belieTO  it. 
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Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua  bombis, 
Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  superbo  100 

Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Maenas  fiexura  corymbis^ 
Euion  ingeminat :  reparahilis  assonat  Echo, 
Haec  fierent  si  testieuli  vena  ulla  paterni 
Viveret  in  nobis  ?  summa  delumbe  saliva 
Hoc  natat ;  in  labris  et  in  udo  est  Maenas  et  Attis ;      105 
Nec  pluteum  caedit  nec  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 
'^  Sed  quid  opus  teneras  mordaci  radere  vero 
Auriculas  ?  vide  sis  ne  majorum  tibi  forte 
Limina  frigescant :  sonat  hic  de  nare  canina 
Littera/^ — Per  me  equidem  sint  omnia  protinus  alba;  iio 

103.    "Haec  fierenl  ti  testiculi]     The  doorsofthegreat  by  any  chance  grow  cool 

Scholiast  ezplains  this  rightly,  if  it  wants  npon    you  :     the    dog^s    letter    is    heard 

ezplanation.  "Tammolliaet  yirtute  rerum  there.       The  dog^s  letter  is  R,  as  coming 

carentia  carmina,  si  in  nobis  aliquid  pa-  neiu^  to  the  snarling  of  a  dog,  which  ia 

temae  virtntiBremanaisset,  componeremus,  *  hirrire.'     His  friend  advises  him  as  if  he 

si  quicquam  in  nobis  virilitatit  esset,  vel  si  heard  the  dog  snarling  and  bidding  him 

masculi  essemus  non   delumbes?"    'De-  keep    away.      Lucilius    in    a    line   pre- 

lumbe  '    he    also    explains    *'  fractum    et  served  in  Charisius  (i.  p.  100,  Putsch.,  see 

enerve,  quia  in  lumbis  vel  renibus  virtus  Forcellini,    Hirrio),   says  of  this    letter, 

est."     '  Elumbis '  is  used  in  the  same  way,  "  Irritata  canis  quod  homo  qunm  planius 

Dial.  de  Orat.  c.  18 :    "  Facile  est  depre-  dicit.''     English   readers    will    remember 

hendere  Ciceronem  a  Calvo  quidem  male  the  dialogue  of  the  nurse  and  Romeo  (Act 

audivisse  tanquam  solutum  et  enervem ;  a  ii.  Sc.  4) : 

Bruto  autem,  ut  ipeius  verbis  utar,  tan-        "  N.  Doth  not  roeemary  and  Romeo  be- 

quam  fractum  atque  clumbem."     It  was  a  gin  both  with  a  letter  ? 
proverbial  saying  that  a  chatterer^s  speech        "  R.  Aye,  nurse,  wbat  of  that  ?     Both 

floated  on  his  tong^e.  Theophrastus  (Char.  with  an  K. 

vii.  fin.)  says  of  such  a  man  x^^'"^^  '''9        "^*  ^^  mocker!  thafs  the  dog^s  name. 

XcU^»  iarl  aunra¥,  Koi  its  iv  ^P^  ^^^*'  ^  R  is  for  the  dog.     No,  I  know  it  begins 

yX&rra,  where  Casaubon  quotei  this  verse  with  some  other  letter,  and  she  hath  the 

of  Persius,  who  means  that  this  sort  of  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rose- 

poetry   is  mere  gabble  generated  on  the  mary,  that  it  would  do  you  £^ood  to  hear 

tong^e  and  not  coming  irom  the  brain.  it."    In  most  Boman  houses  there  was  a 

He  says  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  beats  the  dog  kept  in  the  porter^s  room  by  the  door. 

wall  or  savours  of  the  bitten  nail.     '  PIu-  (Hor.  S.  ii.6.  114,  n. :  <*domus  alta  Molos- 

teus,'  asmentioned  on  Juv.  ii.  7,  is  a  book-  sis  Personuit  canibus.")    'Majorum  limina 

case  fixed  against  the  wall.     The  language  frigescant '  is  imitated  perhapa  from  Ho- 

is  like  that  of  Damasippusto  Horace^S.  iL  race,  whose  friend  says  much  the  same  to 

3.7,  n.):  him  (S.  ii.  1.  60) : 

"Culpantur  firostra  oakmi,  immeritusque  **■         O  puer,  ut  sis 

laborat  Yitalis  metuo,  et  migorum  ne  quis  amicus 

Iratis  natus  paries  diis  atque  poetis."  Frigore  te  feriat." 

The  poet  who  is  in  eamest  bites  his  nails  (See    Forccllini,    Frigus,    Frigesco,    Re- 

or  raps  the  wall  with  his  knuckles  in  his  frigero.) 

impatience  and  perplexity.     These  fluent  110.  Per  tne  equidem]    '  Equidem '   if 

triflers  are  never  at  a  loss.  compounded  of  *  ego  quidem,'  as  is  gene- 

107.  Sed  quid  opue  teneras']    He  sup-  rally  supposed,  must  originally  have  beeu 

poses  some  one  to  ask,  **  But  supposing  all  confincd  to  verbs  in  the  first  person.     Te- 

this  to  be  true,  what  necessity  is  there  to  rence,  if  the  MSS.   are  right,  once  uses 

rasp  tenderears  with  biting  truths?   Take  *equidem'  without  reference  to  the  first 

care  if  you  please  ('sis,'  *si  vis')  leet  the  person  (£un.  v.  4.  34),  and  so  does  Pro- 
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Nil  moror.     Euge  omnes !  omnes  bene  mirae  eritis  res. 

Hoc  juvat?     '  Hic/  inquis^ '  veto  quisquam  faxit  oletum/ 

Pinge  duos  angues :  pueri,  sacer  est  locus,  extra 

Meiite ;  discedo. — Secuit  Lucilius  urbem, 

Te  Lupe,  te  Muci,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis.  1 1 5 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 


pertius  (iii.  23.  5).  Whetlier  Cicero  ever 
used  it  with  other  persons  is  doabtfiil. 
The  MSS.  vary  in  the  pkces  where  he 
seems  to  do  so.  There  is  also  a  variation 
here,  two  MSS.  having  *  qaidem/  but  one 
of  these  is  of  no  character.  It  scems  to 
be  a  copyisfs  error,  and  the  metre  will 
not  admit  of  it.  In  Heinrich'8  text  there 
is  '  quidem/  I  suppose  by  mistake.  Below 
(S.  V.  45)  we  have  "Non  equidem  hoc 
dubites,"  where  Heiurich  says,  perhaps 
truly,  that  'equidem '  is  nothing  more 
than  '  quidero/  and  differs  trom  it  only  as 
4kuvos  from  Kttvos.  Persius  says,  "Am 
far  as  I  am  concemed  let  henceforth  (pro- 
tinus)  all  be  fair;  I  care  for  nothing. 
Bravo !  all ;  you  shall  all  be  most  wonder- 
ful  things.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  ? 
Here,  you  say,  let  no  one  oommlt  nui- 
eance.  Paint  up  two  snakes ;  boys,  mind 
this  place  is  sacred,  go  outside.  I  too  go 
away."  *Pinge  duos  angues'  are  the 
words  of  Persius  obeying  orders.  Snakes 
were  commonly  paint<d  or  carved  on 
sacred  places  to  represent  the  Genius  loci, 
and  to  protect  the  walls  from  this  sort  of 
profUnation.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Plutus,  733,  il^i^iTii¥  oZv  8^  ZpdLKovi^ 
iK  rov  yf<&  says,  Kotif&s  fikv  itaai  rols  ^pwai 
9pdKoinr§s  wap€rl$(vro,  Jahn  refers  to  an 
inscription,  accompanied  by  two  snakes,  on 
the  wall  of  a  room  under  the  baths  of 
Titus  at  Bome,  which  was  part  of  Nero'8 
Golden    House;    "dvodeci     deos     bt 

BI^AH  ET  IQVEH  OPTTTHUH    HAXIHUH 
HABEAT   IBATOS    QXTISQUIS  HIO   HIXEEIT 

AUT  CACABIT."  Similar  inscriptions  wcre 
oommonly  placed  on  tombs.  Fea  (on  Hor. 
A.  P.  470 :  "  utrum  Minxerit  in  patrios 
cineres")  gives  three  from  Grutcr  and 
Fabretti.  See  Juv.  i.  131:  "Ciyus  ad 
efB^em  non  tantum  meiere  fas  est." 
*  Oletuni/  'oletare,*  are  words  not  of  com- 
mon  occurrence.  They  are  connected  with 
*oIeo.*  (See  Forcellini.)  Professor  Key 
says  the  form  '  faxim '  arises  out  of  the  old 
termination  of  the  present  pcrfect  sub- 
junctive  *  esim,'  in»tead  of  the  later  tenui- 
nation  *  erim.'  (L.  G.  566.)  The  forms 
'  faxo '  and  '  faxlm '  are  discussed  at  length 
by  Madvig,  Opusc.  ii.  60,  sqq.,  *  de  forma- 


rum  quamndam  rerbi  Ijatiiii  natun  et 
usu  disputatio.'  'Fac-sini'  ia  like  vpiK- 
aaifu. 

The  M8S.  and  editions  rury  hk  v.  111. 
Moet  have  '  omnes  etenSm.'  P*itiioeufl  first 
gave  the  reading  of  the  text,  which  is 
that  also  of  Casaubon  and  Heinrich.  Tfaese 
two  editors  have  a  (?)  after  *juvtt* 
Passow  and  other  modem  editors  omit  it. 
I  think  *  etenim '  is  weak  and  an  intopo' 
lution.  The  noto  of  interrogation  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance. 

114.  Secuit  Lmeiliut  urbem,2  ^®  breaks 
off  suddenly  from  his  trony  and  asks,  if 
Lucilius  and  Horace  were  allowed,  one  to 
lash  the  town  and  the  other  to  turn  tbem 
into  quiet  ridicule,  whetbcr  be  may  not 
mutter  a  word  ?  As  to  Lucilios  much  will 
be  found  in  Hor.  S.  i.  10;  ii.  i.  See  Juv.i. 
165 :  '*  Ense  velut  stricto  quoties  Ludlius 
ardens  Infremuit."  With  'secuit,'  *ver- 
bere'  may  be  supplied*  as  in  Juv.  S.  x. 
316 :  "  secat  ille  cruentis  Verberibns." 
Horace  (S.  ii.  1.  67)  speaks  of  Metellns 
and  Lupus  as  objecte  of  Lucilius'  satxre. 
The  Lupus  in  question  was  perhaps  L. 
Comelius  Lentulus  Lupus,  consul  b.c. 
156.  Mucius'  name  occurs  in  two  frag- 
^ents  of  Lucilius,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
guide  us  to  the  person.  It  was  probably 
either  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  cos.  b.c.  133, 
aud  father  of  the  eminent  jurist,  the  ponti- 
fex  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  (to  wfaose  teaching 
Cicero  attached  himself  after  the  death  of 
his  namesake  the  augur,  as  he  says  at  the 
beginning  of  the  treatise  De  Amidtia),  or 
the  augur  himself.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  offeuce  either  of  them  maj  have 
given  Lucilius.  The  augur  married  the 
daughter  of  Ludlius'  friend  Laelius.  Mu- 
cius  is  referred  to  by  Juv.  i.  154.  'Genui- 
num  fr^it'  is  perhaps  iraitated  from 
Horace's  *'IVagili  qunerens  illidere  dentem 
Offendet  solido"  (S.  ii.  1.  77).  As  to 
'  genuinum '  see  note  on  Juv.  v.  69. 

116.  Omne  vafer  vUium']  This  is  a  oele- 
brated  description  of  Horace'8  style  of 
satire,  which  no  doubt  was  in  the  muu 
good-natured  and  free  from  bittemess.  But 
it  made  him  a  good  many  enemies.  <Po- 
pulum  su^pendere  naso'  is  like  'suspen- 
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Tangit  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  ludit, 

Callidus  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso. 

Men^  mutire  nefas  ?  nec  clam  nec  cum  scrobe,  nusquam. 

Hic  tamen  infodiam.     Vidi,  vidi  ipse,  libelle,  120 

Auriculas  asini :  quis  non  habet  ?     Hoc  ego  opertum, 

Hoc  ridere  meum,  tam  nil,  nulla  tibi  vendo 

Iliade.     Audaci  quicunque  afflate  Cratino 

Iratum  Eupolidem  prae^andi  cum  sene  palles, 

Aspice  et  haec  si  forte  aliquid  decoctius  audis.  125 

Inde  vaporata  lector  mihi  ferveat  aure^ 

dent  omnia  naso '  quoted  on  v.  41  above.  that  he  wrote  '  Mida  rex  habet/  and  that 

To  tnrn  np  the  nose  and  hang  tho  object  his  firiend  Corautns  after  his  death  erased 

of  ri£cnle  npon  it  is  a  corions  expression.  *  Mida  rex '  and  pnt  in  '  quis  non,'  which 

Persius  plainly  borrowed  it  from  Horace.  wonld  be  a  conventional  way  of  saying 

*  Excnsso '  the  Scholiast  and  most  of  the  that  every  one  has.  The  MSS.  all  have 
commentaton  expUiin  as  eqnivalent  to  <  quis  non/  and  tiU  Casanbon  every  edition 
'  emuncto/  used  by  Horace  in  describing  had  the  same.  His  reading  *  Mida  rex ' 
Luciiius  (S.  i.  4.  8,  ''  Emnnctae  naris  "),  still  stands  alone  I  believe. 

which  means  a  man  with  a  clean  nosc,  no        121.  Hoceffooperium,Hocfideremettm,'] 

driveller,  but  a  clever  fellow.     Forcellini  He  says  he  will  not  give  this  secret  and 

does  not  notice  this  place.    Heinrich  nn-  hiugh  of  his,  worthless  as  they  may  seem, 

derstands '  excnsso '  to  mean  *  sursum  jac-  for  any  Iliad  in  the  world.    He  refers  to 

tato/  like  '  excussa  brachia '  (Ov.  Met.  v.  the  IHad  of  Accius  Labeo  (see  Persius  i. 

696).     So  it  18  more  like  "  naso  suspendis  4.  bO,  n.).    As  to  the  infinitive  '  ridere ' 

adunco  Ignotos  "  (Hor.  S.  i.  6.  6).    I  in-  see  note  on  v.  9  above. 
cline  to  this  explanation.  123.  AutUici  quicunque  qffltxte  Craiino'] 

119.  Men*  mutire  nef<uT]  'Mutire'  is  He  g^oes  on  to  appeal  to  thoso  who  are 
to  say 'mu,'  and  means  to  mntter  or  speak  familiar  with  the  old  comic  writers  of 
under  the  breath.  Ovid  tells  this  story  of  Athens,  saying  they  will  read  his  satires. 
Mi^  and  his  a8s's  ears  (Met.  xi.  180,  He  joins  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristo* 
sqq.).  He  was  so  ashamed  of  them  that.  phanes  together,  as  Horace  hiui  done,  S. 
he  took  pains  to  hide  them  under  his  1.  4. 1 :  *'  Enpolis  atgue  Cratinus  Aristo- 
turban.  But  the  barber  who  cnt  his  hair  phanesque  poetae."  Horace  calls  Lucilins 
found  them  out,  and  the  man  wishing  yet  '  senex '  (S.  ii.  1.  84^  n.),  and  others,  with- 
fearing  to  publish  the  secret  went  and  aug  out  reference  to  their  age.  Persius  iu  tiie 
a  hole  in  tiie  earth,  into  which  he  whis-  same  way  calls  Aristophanes  '  praegrandis 
pered  it,  and  covering  the  hole  he  went  senex.'  <  Afflate '  is  put  in  the  vocative  to 
away.  But  reeds  sprnng  up  over  the  spot,  agreo  with  '  tu '  as  below  (iii.  28,  29).  A 
and  when  shaken  by  the  wind  betrayed  the  simihir  constraction  is  in  Horace  (S.  ii.  6. 
wordsof  the  barber.  This  is  what  Persius  20)  :  "  Matutine  pater  seu  Jane  Ubentins 
Tcfers  to  in  "  nec  cUun  nec  cum  scrobe ;"  audis."  '  Pblles,'  which  is  commonly  used 
which  hist  is  Ovid's  word,  "  et  scrobibus  with  an  accnsative,  means  to  g^t  pale  with 
tacitus  secedit  opertis."  The  editors  do  studying  these  great  old'satirists.  <Ali* 
not  all  agree  in  the  pnnctuation  of  v.  119.  quid  de^)ctius '  is '  something  more  refined 

*  Nec  clam  nec  cum  scrobe,  nusquam,'  is  than  usual.' 

Persius'  answer  to  himself.    A  (?)  is  not  l^Q.Indevaporata]  'Inde'  is  'by  these 

wanted  after  these  words.  means,'  by  reading  these  writers,  and '  vapo- 

120.  Hic  tamen  infodiam.]  This  is  the  rata  aure '  is  an  ear  warmed,  inflamed,  as 
same  idea  continued.  He  says  he  will  Heinrich  says.  Casaubon  takes  it  in  the 
bury  what  he  has  to  say  here,  that  is  in  same  sense  as  '  pnrgatas  aures '  in  S.  v.  63. 
his  poem,  which  he  personifies  and  ad-  Jahn  takes  it  the  same  way,  referriug  to 
dresses  as  if  the  book  were  the  hole  in  '*  aurem  mordaci  lotus  aceto "  (v.  86),  but 
which  he  meant  to  deposit  the  great  '  vaporata '  contains  quite  a  different  idea. 
secret  h6  is  goinff  to  teU.  In  the  life  of  '  Ferveat '  expresses  the  warmth  of  tho 
Persius  attributed  to  Snetonius  it  is  said  reader^s  adnuration.    He  is  snpposed  to 
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Non  hic  qui  in  crepidas  Graiorum  ludere  gestit 

Sordidus^  et  lusco  qui  possit  dicere^  Lusce ; 

Sese  aliquem  credens  Italo  quod  honore  supinus 

Fregerit  heminas  Arreti  aedilis  iniquas;  I30 

Nec  qui  abaco  numeros  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas 

Scit  risisse  vafer^  multum  gaudere  paratus 

Si  cyTiico  barbam  petulans  nonaria  vellat. 

His  mane  Edictum,  post  prandia  Calliroen  do. 

read  the  poetry  alond  to  himself,  and  to  he  clear  that  the  first  senteuce  refers  to  arith- 

delighted  aa  he  hears  it.  metical  computations  on  an  '  abacoi»'  and 

127.  Non  hic  qui  in  crepidai]  *  Not  the  the  second  to  geometrical  figures  drawn  on 

man  who  Uoghs  at  all  that  is  Qreek/  which  sand,  for  which  an  '  ahactu '  waa  also  aied. 

he  expresfies  by  '  crepidaa  Qraiomm,'  the  '  Metas '  are  cones,  bat  any  diagrams  mij 

'crcpida'  being  the  Qreek  shoe  {icp^is),  be  understood.    '  Scit  riaiase  Yafer'  is  sar- 

from  which  the  Romans  called  their  trage-  castic,  like  '  posut  dicere '  above.    '  Sit ' 

dies  with   Qreek  plots  'crepidatae'  (see  has  been   proposed,  for   which   Heinrich 

note  on  Hor.  A.  P.  288).    '  Sordidns '  is  a  quotes  anthority,  bnt  I  prefer  tbe  comnKui 

low  fellow  with  no  taste,  a  man  who  has  no  reading :  "  He  knows  bow  to  laogh,  the 

more  wit  than  to  cry  '  Insoe '  after  a  man  dever  fellow,  at  arithmetic  and  geometnr, 

with  one  eye,  and  thmks  himself  somebody  and  is  ready  at  any  time  to  be  delighted  if  a 

becanse  he  has  been  an  aedile  in  a  countiy  wanton  prostitnte  pnlls  the  beard  of  a  pbi- 

town.     '  Poesit '  means  his  power  of  satire  losopher."    '  Nonaria '  (meretrix)  does  not 

extends  so  far  and  no  farther.    The  mood  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  only  ezplanatioD 

is  not  the  same  as  in  '  gestit,'  bnt  neither  given  of  it  u  by  the  Scholiast,  who  saya  that 

is  the  sense.    He  takes  pleasure  in  the  one,  these  women  were  so  called  becanse  they 

and  would  be  able  to  do  the  other.    Casau>  might  not  beg^n  their  trade  till  the  ninih 

bon  substitutes '  poscit '  forthe  sake  of  the  hour,  the  reason  for  which,  he  says,  was 

indicative.    As  to  the  country  aediles,  who  that   yonng  men  might  not  leave  their 

looked  to  the  market  and  the  weights  and  military  exercises   to  go  to  them.      The 

measures,  among  other  things,  see  notes  on  Scholiast  on  Juv.  vi.  117  g^ves  the  same 

Juv.  iii.  179 ;  z.  100.  '  Hemina '  was  half  a  explanation  of  the   name.      See  Gesner, 

'  sextarius.'     '  Iniquus '  was  the  usual  word  Thes.  L.  L. '  Nonaria.'     Horace  speaks  of 

for  a  false  measnre,  as  in  Juv.  xiv.  126 :  the  boys  puUing  tho  Stoic  by  his  beard, 

"  modio   castigat    iniquo."      '  Arretium '  S.  i.  3. 133. 

(Arezzo)  was  a  town  of  Etruria,  between        134.  His  mane  Edictumf']    '  His '  is  '  to 

the  Tiber  and  the  Amus.    There  was  an  such  as  these '  (Juv.  xv.  10,  n.).     To  such 

old  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  more  readers  as  these  he  leaves  the  life  of  the 

modem  on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  idle  and  the  profligate,  the  first  of  which 

where  many  curious  relics  have  been  found,  he  expresses  by  the  praetor^s   'edictum' 

particularly  of  pottery,  forwhichthistown  to  rcpresent  the  business  of  the   forum 

was  famous.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  much  frequentcd   by    idle   people  in  tbe 

birth-place  of  Maecenas.   '  Snpinus '  seems  moming,   and   the  second   by  the  nanie 

to  mean  '  proud,'  with  his  head  up,  or  as  of  some    woman,    as    it    seems,   of  bad 

one  says,  walking  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  character,  or  a  name  commonly  bomc  by 

spit,  quoting  Epictetus  (apud  Arrianum  i.  snch  women.      As    to    the    '  edicta '    of 

21),  6fi4\urKov  Karawiify  wtpiwarus  (Plum).  Boman  magistrates,  see  Long's  Cic.  vol. 

Forcellini  takes  it  so,  and  all  the  commen-  i.  p.  162.    Jahn  seems  to  inclinc  to  the 

t    j  tators.     Martial  (v.  8)  has  "  Haec  et  talia  notion  that  the  '  edictum '  Persins  means 

dum  refert  supinns  "  in  the  same  sense.  is  a  play-bill  of  the  games,  with  the  names 

131.  Nec  qui  abaco  numeroe]  'Abacus'  of  the  gladiators  and  othfer  matters.     His 

was  a  board  or  tray,  with  raised  border  and  note  is  rather  in  the  Ruperti  style,  ac- 

wooden  divisions,  used  for  calculating  num-  knowledging  the  right  but  coquetting  with 

bers  with  pebbles.    The  way  of  doing  it  is  the  wrong.    •  Prandia  *  is  not  used  strictly. 

g^ven  conjecturalW  in  Dict.  Antiqq.    The  The   '  prandium  '  was  eaten  aboat  noon. 

author  of  the  article  'Abacus'  in  that  dic-  He  means  'coena,'  as  in  67. 
tionary  has  mistaken  this  passage.    It  is 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  Satire  is  nearly  free  from  difficulty.  It  is  addressed  to  one  Macrinus  on  his  birth- 
day,  and  Persios  is  led  to  contrast  the  prayers  his  friend,  an  honest  man,  will  offer  on 
that  day  with  those  of  the  generality  of  men,  who,  while  openly  they  appear  to  pray  for  a 
good  understanding  and  a  good  report,  in  private  ask  for  the  gratification  of  their  meanest 
desires,  sacrificing  their  fiocks  in  the  hope  the  g^s  will  increase  them,  and  in  their  in- 
fatuated  love  of  gold  offering  gold  to  the  gods,  and  driving  out  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
temple  service,  judg^ng  divine  tastes  by  those  of  human  corruption.  The  moral  is  that  of 
Horace's  address  to  the  rustic  Phidyle,  that  he  who  brings  to  the  altar  dean  hands  and  an 
honest  heart  may  offer  the  humblest  sacrifice  and  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  Satire  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  some  instruction.  There  is  nothing  forced  or 
unnatural  in  the  language.  The  illustrations  are  not  numerous,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  parts  is  easily  followed.  Above  all,  the  lesson  is  not  out  of  date,  and  as  long  as  God 
and  Mammon  continue  to  be  worshipped  together,  the  imposture  of  hollow  and  selfish 
prayer  will  continue  too.  It  is  one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  power  of  God  by  invoking  it  to  the  assistanoe  of  its  own  wickedness,  which  it 
must  be  the  first  purpose  of  that  power,  if  it  exists,  to  punish.  It  has  becn  said  persever- 
ingly  by  the  commentators  and  transktors,  and  Addison  has  hiid  it  down  as  a  fact  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  207,  that  the  ideas  in  this  Satire  are  taken  irom  the  Dialogue  falsely 
ascribed  to  Phito,  and  called  "  Alcibiades  Secundus."  I  have  looked  through  that  spuri- 
ous  production,  and  can  sce  no  thought  or  traoe  of  expression  that  Persius  need  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  taken  from  that  source;  and  whether  he  ever  read  the  Dialogue  may  be 
doubtful.  He  had  suggestion  enough  close  at  hand,  in  the  book  he  studied  most  atten- 
tively — the  men  and  women  about  him — to  have  enabled  him  to  write  as  much  as  he 
pleased  about  hypocrisy,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  prayer  or  any  other ;  and  every 
time  we  imagine  him  borrowing  from  writers  rather  than  from  real  life,  we  deg^rade  him 
into  a  position  he  certainly  does  not  deserve,  that  of  an  imitator  and  mere  rhetoridan. 
This  remark  obviously  does  not  apply  to  a  case  like  that  in  S.  iv. ;  where  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  a  general  truth,  which  is  the  subject  of  Uie  Satire,  a  scene  is  taken 
from  Plato. 

ARGUMENT. 

Set  down  a  white  mark  for  this  day,  Macrinus,  and  pour  libations  to  your  Genius.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  the  gods  apart  and  buy  their  favour,  as  most  of  our  great  men 
do ;  for  'tis  not  all  can  venture  open  prayer,  banishing  whispers  from  our  temples. 
They^ve  common  prayers  for  strangers'  ears,  but  mutter  to  themselves — *  Oh  that 
my  unde  would  depart  this  life.'  '  Eind  Hercules,  grant  a  treasure  may  tum  up 
beneath  my  plough.'  '  Would  my  ward's  name  were  blotted  from  the  ¥rill :  he's 
scrofulous  and  bilious.'  '  Nerius  is  burying  his  third  wife.'  To  offer  prayers  like 
these  without  offence  you  dip  your  head  in  the  Tiber  twice  or  thrice,  and  wash  away 
the  nighfs  debauch. 

V.  17.  Now  tell  me — 'tis  not  much — are  you  prepared  to  place  Jove  above — whom  P — 
why,  Stiuus  say,  an  upright  man  as  any.  Go,  ask  of  Staius  what  you  ask  of  Jove — 
how  would  he  cry,  *  O  Jupiter  I'  and  shall  not  Jove  cry  out,  *  O  Jupiter !' 
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y.  24.  Think  yon  to  plack  his.  be&rd  because  his  lightning  spares  yon  and  jovi 
hoose  ?  What  is  the  prico  you  pay  for  tbe  god*a  ears  ?  Xothin^  bat  greasj 
entrailfi  ?  See  the  old  superstitioas  grandmother  or  aont  takes  up  the  babj  firom 
its  cradle,  with  gpittle  chamiB  the  Evil  Eye  away,  then  prays  her  bopefhl  may  be 
rich  some  day,  a  son-in-Iaw  for  kings,  the  g^rls  all  mad  for  him,  and  roaes  growing 
where8oe'er  he  treads.  Grant  not  their  prayers^  O  Jove,  though  they  come  all  in 
white  to  offer  them. 

y.  41.  Yoa  ask  for  health  and  strength ;  weU,  be  it  so ;  bat  your  gfoss  feeding  wiD 
not  let  the  gods  be  kind. 

y.  44.  Yon  think  to  make  a  fortane  by  yoar  sacrifices,  and  pray  Mercorias  to  increase 
yoar  flocks.  How  can  he  while  yoa  waste  so  many  in  the  flames  ?  Yet  the  man 
goes  on  hoping,  thinking  to  win  by  entrails  and  meal-cakes— *now  are  my  lands — 
now  are  my  flocks  increasing — uow — now,'  till  the  last  coin  is  lefb  to  sigh  forloni  st 
the  bottom  of  the  chest. 

y .  52.  If  I  should  bring  you  presents  chased  in  gold,  how  yoa  would  sweat  with  joy ! 
Therefore  you  ^d  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  those  who  send  good  dreams  abore 
tbe  rest. 

y.  59.  Gold  has  driven  out  the  old-fashioned  earthenware.  Ye  grovelling  spirits !  why 
bring  our  tastes  into  the  temples,  and  judge  tbe  gods  by  this  vile  flesh  of  oors?  Tis 
this  adulterates  plain  olive  oil  with  casia,  dyes  the  white  wool  with  purple,  and  scrapes 
the  pearl  from  out  its  shell,  and  beats  the  gold  from  its  native  stone.  The  flesh  is 
wrong,  but  yet  it  gets  ei\joyment  from  its  wrong :  but  whafs  the  use  of  gold  in  sacrcd 
things  ?  No  more  than  maidens'  doUs  ofiered  to  yenus.  Let  us  bring  that  which 
riches  cannot  offer,  just  and  religious  hearts,  holy  and  honest,  and  then  I  care  not  if 
I  offer  grain. 

HuNO,  Msicrine^  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo^ 

Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos ; 

Funde  merum  Genio.     Non  tu  prece  poscis  emaci 

1.  Smnc,  Macrine,  diem]  One  Scholiast  in  his  references  to  Horace»  qootes  for 

calls  Macrinus  by  the   gentilician  name  'aj^nit'  C.  ii.  5.13»  "Currit  enim  ferox 

Plotius.    Another  says  he  was  a  leamed  Aetas,  et  illi  qnos  tibi  dempserit  Apponet 

man  and  a  pupil  of  Servilias,  whose  in-  annos."    Persius   means   tnat   cach  suc- 

struction  Persius  also  received  according  ceedingbirthdayadds  ayear  tohis  friend's 

to  the  writer  of  his  life.    No  more   is  life. 

known  of   Macrinus  than  this.     As    to        3.  JToi»  tu  preee  poscU  em(xef]  'Bmaci' 

'  meliore   lapUIo '    the     Scholiast    qnotes  is  explained  by  v.  29  below,  *'  qua  ta  mer- 

Horace  (C.  i.  36.  10,  and  note),  **  Cressa  cede  Deorum  Emeris  auriculas."     He  says 

ne  careat  pulcra  dies  nota."    This  use  of  his  friend  does  not  ask  with  meroenary 

'  candidus '  to  express  that  which  is  cheer-  prayer  for  that  which  he  must  take  the 

fal  aud  fair  is  sufficiently  common.     (See  gods  aside  to  trust  them  with.     '  Sedoctis 

Forccllini.)    The  Greeks  used  Xcvjcbs  in  divis '  does  not  require  expIanation«     The 

the  same  way.    On  their  birthdays  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  in  respect  to  secret 

Bomans  sacrificed  to    their  Genius.     It  prayer  are  explained  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  16. 

wason  the  eve  of  his  birthday  thatHorace  59.    That  passage  Persius  no  doubt  bad 

wrote  to  Lamia,  in  mind.    Horaco's 'Iiabranu^vetmetaens 

« cras  Genium  mero  *^^" '  "  ""^^^  i^:  °»«rmurque  humil- 

Curabis  et  porco  bimestri  f^»^  susurros,     sub  Imgua  immurmurat.' 

Cum  famuUs  operum  solutis."  ®^°?i?"   ?/"*  expression  Horace  uses 

ir  iii  iT  iA.\  repeatedly.    *Acorra'  is  a  box.  of  frank- 

{y.m.x4.i%,)  i^^g^g^   {M0dyc0rif).     The  derivation  is 

As  to  the  Boman  Genins,  see  note  on  Hor.    uncertain  (Hor.  C.  iiL  8.  2,  *'  Quid  velint 
Epp.  i.  7.  94.    The  Scholiast,  who  is  lax^    flores  et  acerra  thuris  ").    The  MSS.  vary 
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Quae  nisi  seductis  nequeas  eommittere  divis. 

At  bona  pars  proeerum  tacita  libavit  aeerra :  5 

Haud  cuivis  promptum  est  murmurque  humilesque  susurros 

Tollere  de  templis  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 

'  Mens  bona^  fama,  fides/  haec  clare  et  ut  audiat  hospes  : 

lUa  sibi  introrsum  et  sub  lingua  immurmurat :  '  O  si 

Ebulliat  patruus^  praeclarum  funus !'  et,  ^  O  si  lo 

Sub  rastro  crepet  argenti  mihi  seria  dextro 

Hercule,  pupiUumve  utinam  quem  proximus  heres 

Impello  expungam,  namque  est  scabiosus  et  acri 

Bile  t\imet.     Nerio  jam  tertia  conditur  uxor.' 

between  *libabit'   and    *libaTit.''    Some  last,' the  idea  being  taken  from  the  bub* 

also  bave  'litabit,'  and  others  'litavit,'  bling  of  water.    (S.  iii.  34.)     'Fonus' 

against  the  metre.    Heinrich  prefers  the  need  not  be  taken  for  the  man^s  funeral, 

perfect,  ^libavit.'     Madvig,   whom  Jahn  bntforhisdeath,  or  his  corpse.    'Ebullit/ 

foUowg,  defends  the  future  (Opusc.  ii.  117,  Casaubon^s  reading,  is  in  many  MSS. ;  but 

note).    Most   MSS.    and   editors   favour  it  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  subjunctive 

•  libabit.'  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  form,  and  the  subjunctive  is  wanted  here. 
either  tense  is  admissible*  Madvig  runs  The  line  that  fbllows  is  inutated  from 
his    rules  too  fine.    The   perfect  would  Horace  (S.  ii.  6. 10,  and  note), 

express  a  habit.    The  future  expresses  the  « /^    .  ..  «  'v.*  _^ 

rame  meamng  «,  the  Greek  optatWe  with  ^  ITT-^^  "^ 

ir.    '  Cuivis'  UUIce  the  Greek  ™  rvximi,  ™f*"''    .      '  .        • 

•  any  ordinary  penon.'     Heinrich  \e«b  ^hesauro  mvento  qui  mereenarmB  agnim 

•  ant'  for  •haud/ «id  pnto  a  (?)  at  •  voto.'  Hlum  .p«mimercatn.arav.t,  dive.  am.co 
roaking  the  sentence  an  ironical  question. 

The  MSS.  are  all  in  favour  of  '  haud,'  for  '  Seria '  was    an    earthenware    pot,    and 

which  some  as  nsual  have  'hant.'    But  corresponds  to  Horace's  'uma'  (Persius 

some     perEons     may    prefer    Heinrich's  iv.  29). 

reading.  12.  quem  proximus  heres]   He  speaks 

8.  Mens  hotM,fama,Jldes,']  'Mens  bona'  as  a  *  tutor '  or  guardian  of  a  minor^s  pro- 

is  not  what  we  should  call  a  good  heart,  perty,  and  as  the  '  heres  subetitutus '  or 

but  a  good  understanding — *'  mens  sana  in  *  heres  secundo  gradu,'  whom  the  testator 

corpore  sano "  ( Juv.  X.  356) ;  *fama'is'a  appointed    to  take    the   property  if  the 

good  report,' and  *  fides '  is  what  we  mean  *heres'   forfeited  or  dedined  it  or  died. 

by  *  credit.'    The  ancients  would  no  more  (Horace,  S.  ii.  5.  53,  n.,  **  quid  prima  se- 

think  of  praying  for  virtuous  affections  cundo  Cera  velit  versu.")  *  Impello'  means 

than  we  shoufd  pray  for  a  handsome  face  *  he  comes  close  after  him,'  treads  on  his 

or  an  addition  to  our  stature  in  manhood.  heels.    'Expnngere'  here  means  to  erase 

A  man'B  virtues  and  vices  they  believed  his  name  from  the  will,  and  he  justifies 

were  bom  with  hhn,  and  their  Genius  was  his  prayer  as  well  as  his  secret  hopes  by 

to  be  thanked  or  bhimed  according  as  their  saying  the  boy  is  scrofulous  and  bilious. 

natnral  dispositions  were  bad    or   good  14.   Nerio  jam  tertia  conditMr  Mxor,'] 

(Persins  iv.  27).    In   all  other  matters  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS. 

their  sense  of  dependence  npon  the  gods  Most  of  the  later  have  '  ducitur,'  which 

was  as  wide  as  that  which  we  profess.  the   modem    editors    too  have    adopted. 

10.  jEbulliat  patrwu,]  Forcellini,  who  Either  way  themancomplains  that*neigh-. 

has  the  old  reading  '  ebullit,'  explains  it  by  bour  Nerius,'  as  Brewster  has  it,  is  more 

'  prodit,'  in  reference  to  a  funeral  prooes-  lucky  than  himself,  who  has  only  had  the 

sion.    The  word  is  not  easy  to  explain,  chance  of  marrying  one  wife,  and  securing 

and  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  any  such  senee  one '  dos,'  as  to  cvhich  see  note  on  Juv.  S. 

as  here.    Heinrich  says  it  is  "  facit  morte  ziv.  220.     <  Conditur '  has  more  force  per- 

sua  ut  funus  denique  emmpat."     I  think  haps  than  '  ducitur.'     Servius  (on  Virg. 

'  ebnlliat'  only  means  '  wonld  breathe  his  Qeorg.  iv.  256)  is  the  earliest  authority. 
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Haec  sancte  ut  poEcas  Tiberino  in  gurgite  mergis  i5 

Mane  caput  bie  terqae  et  Qoct«m  flumiue  purg^s. 

Heus  age,  reepoDde ;  minimum  est  quod  Bcire  laboro  : 

De  Jove  quid  sentis  ?  GBtue  ut  praepouere  cures 

Hunccuiquam?     "CuinamviB?"    Staio.    An  scilicet  haeres? 

Quis  potior  judex  pueriBve  quis  aptior  orbis  ?  20 

Hoc  igitur  quo  tu  Jovis  aurem  impellere  teotas 

Dic  agedum  Staio  :  'proh  Jnpiter  I  o  bone  {elamet) 

Jupiter  t'     At  sese  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipse  ? 

IgnoviBse  putas,  quia  cum  tonat  ocius  ilex 

Sulfure  discutitur  sacro  quam  tuque  domusque  ?  .    ':'23   . 

An  quia  non  fibria  ovium  Ergennaque  jubente      I .  *'  ,, 

Triste  jaces  lucis  evitandumque  bidental, 

Idcirco  stolidam  praebet  tibi  vellere  barbam         ^    .  ■ 

Jupiter  ?  at  quidnam  est,  qua  tu  mercede  Deorum 


\ 


!i 


«nd  he  luu 'ducitor.'  Ntiriiu  u  n flctitioa* 
Dame  lued  bj  Honce  (S.  iL  3. 69,  "  Scribc 
decem  Nerio  "). 

15,  IVimno  m  gurgila]  Seo  Jnir.  vi. 
523,  n.  'Bis  terqae'  w  eqoivBlent  to 
'agBtn  and  asain.  See  note  aii  Hot. 
£pod.  T.  33,  "  Longo  die  bia  terque  muta- 
tae  dafna  Inemori  ■pecticulo."  '  Noctcm  * 
menni  the  pollntion  of  tbe  Dight'a  de. 
baacbery.     'Uaec'    i»    'sach   prayen    as 


deatraff  the  aenie.  The  readinK  in  the 
teit '  cniquiDi '  in  thit  of  manj-  MSS.  and 
Heinricb.     Hoat  editon  repeat  '  cainun ;' 


17.  I 


T    laboro  .-1 


and  "pulcre  faerit  tibi  noaae  laboro"  (8, 
ii.  8.  19}.  Ue  uka,  and  mjt  urcBsticall; 
it  ia  a  very  small  matter  thathe  wenti  ia 
kiiow.  what  tbe  man  thinks  of  Jove  that 
he  pnji  to  him  thtu.  Would  be  ruik  him 
abuve  mj  man  P  Wherenpon  tlie  other 
■ug^eata  that  he  ■baald  naine  aome  one : 
he  namea  Staiui,  «nd  when  theman  seem^ 
to  heaitkte  he  aaki,  who  can  be  better 
than  Staiiu  either  aa  a  'jadex'  or 
■tutor.'  Biitlethim  go  and  aak  of  him 
wbat  be  aika  of  Jove,  and  Staina  wonld 
crj  out  with  indignation.  Sball  not  then 
Jove  mncb  more  crj  oot  P  Tbe  reader 
maj  make  what  hc  can  of  this.  The 
geiieral  aenae  ia  pUin,  that  men  are  rcady 
to  ask  of  henven  what  tbej  woald  not  aik 
of  any  tnan.  Bnt  frotn  the  way  tbe  qnea- 
tion  ia  pnt  we  shonld  expect  to  have  a  had 
man  brought  forward,  and  the  Scholia^t 
■ajs  Staiua  (wbom  be  csHa  Aeliiu)  waa  a 
corrupt  *  judex.'  If  so  v-  20,  "qui^  potior 
jodeit,  puerisvB  qoi»  aptiororbisP"  mtiat  be 
taken  ironii^Uy,  iiid  in  that  caae  the  wit 


This  doea  not  ^t  rid  of  the  dincnlty, 
thoagh  it  maj  be  the  troe  reading-.     Thu 

«ort  of  qneation  and  aniwer  ia  in  Pereiiu' 
■tjle,  bnt  it  adda  nothing  to  the  Btrcngth 

26.  JUtrii  ooJHM  Ergewnaqtie  jmimite] 
That  is  tbrough  the  directiona  of  Krgeiuia, 
and  tbe  ■acrificea  be  bida  yo«  offer.  Kr- 
eeana  ia  in  form  an  Etmacan  name  like 
Ponenna,  as  Casanbon  oheervea,  and  thea« 
religiona  rit«B  beijigall  of  EtraacKn  origin, 
■n  '  hanupei '  of  that  nation  i»  ■nppoaed. 
Aatcabria'  aee  S.  i.  47,  n.  •  Bidental ' 
is  a  apot  Btruck  by  lightning,  ao  called 
tVom  the  oSeriag  of  a  '  bidena '  bj  which 
it  waa  purified.  See  Honce,  A.  P.  471, 
"an  triate  bidental  Hoverit  iDceataa," 
where  a>  here  the  name  ot  the  (pot  is  pven 
to  the  eorpee  «trock  dead  in  it.  '  VeUere 
barbam  '  we  had  in  the  Uat  Satire  p33). 
'  Quidnain  e>t  qua  tn  mercede,'  Hunrich 
aays,  ii  tbe  lame  ai  '  quidnam  mercedia 
est  qiu  tn.'  That  doet  not  eiplain  tbo 
coustmctioD.  He  begina,  '  What  U  it  F' 
■nd  be  add^  'With  wbat  priceP'  It  ii 
like  'qnid,'  'quid  enim,'  at  the  begianioK 
of  a  aentcnce.  'Lactee'  are  the  ■mall 
intestiaea.  See  PUatns,  Corculio  ii.  3. 
40,  "  Ita  cibi  vacivitate  Tenib  luU  Ucti- 
hua."  The  Qreeks  called  them  yaXajnl- 
iii.    See  ForceUint. 
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Emeris  a^riculajs  ?  pulmone  et  lactibus  unctis  ?  30 

Ecce  avia,  aut  metuens  divum  matertera,  cunis  y  ti^    f         ^ 

Exemit  puenim,  frontemque  atque  uda  labella  Tlx' 

Infami  digito  et  lustralibus  ante  salivis 

Expiat^  urentes  oculos  inhibere  perita. 

Tunc  manibus  quatit,  et  spem  macram  supplice  voto       35 

Nunc  Licini  in  campos^  nunc  Crassi  mittit  in  aedes. 

'  Hunc  optent  generum  rex  et  regina ;  puellae 

Hunc  rapiant ;  quicquid  calcaverit  hic  rosa  fiat !' 

Ast  ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota ;  negato^ 

Jupiter,  haec  illi,  quamvis  te  albata  rogarit.  40 

Poscis  opem  nervis  corpusque  fidele  senectae. 
Esto  age  :  sed  grandes  patinae  tucetaque  crassa 
Annuere  his  superos  vetuere  Jovemque  morantur. 

Rem  struere  exoptas  caeso  bove,  Mercuriumque 
Arcessis  fibra  :  '  da  fortunare  Penates,  45 


88.-  Infami  diffito]  This  is  the  middle  see  note  on  Jnv.  S.  vi.  404,  "qnis  diri- 

finger  nanally  called  *  famosns.'     See  note  piatnr  adnlter."    '  Non  mando/  '  I  don't 

on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  26,  "indice  monstraret  entmst  a  nnrse  with  making  prayers;'  it 

dig^to."    Thegnrandmotherorannt,  which-  is  not  her  hnsiness.     'Albata'  is  with  a 

ever  it  may  be,  wets  the  baby^s  brow  and  clean  dress  on,  as  she  wonld  have  on  a  very 

lipa  with  spittle  on  her  middle  finger,  as  if  solemn  occasion.     See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 

it  was  holy  water,  to  keep  away  the  Evil  2.  61,  **  Festos  albatns  celebret." 

Eye.    Casanbon  has  a  long  note  on  the  42.    iucetaque  crcuta']     What  sort  of 

Instration  of  infants  which  may  be  read  dish  '  tucetum '  was   is  not  very  clear. 

with  interest,  bnt  it  does  not  concem  this  According  to  the  Scholiast  here,  it  was 

place.    The  power  of  certain  malignant  beef  dressed  up  in  some  shape.    It  was 

persons  to  injure  infiints  in  particnlar  by  something  coarse.    Persins  says  the  man 

looking  at  them  has  been  believed  in  from  pravs  for  health,  but  his  ghittonons  coarse 

tbe  earliest  times,  and  is  firmly  credited  feeding  will  not  allow  of  his  prayer  being 

still  by  many  of  our  own  peasantry.  Shep-  g^nt^.    *  Esto  age '  is  *  well,  be  it  so,' 

herds  feared  the  Evil  Eye  for  their  flocks,  that  is,  <  your  prayer  is  all  right,  but  how 

as  they  do  now.     See  Virgil,  Ecl.  iii.  108,  is  it  to  be  granted  ?' 

*'Nescio  quis  teneros  ocnlus  mihi  fascinat  45.  dafortunare  PenatetA  <Qrant  me 

agnos."    See  also  Plutarch,  Quaes.  Symp.  to  enrich  my  honsehold  gods.     The  poet  is 

t.  Qu.  7.      Spitting  was  countcd  a  charm  speaking  of  those  fools  who  while  they 

against  all  such  spells,  which  acconnts  for  prayed  to  the  g^s  to  enhirge  their  herds 

the  old  lady's  lustral  water.     *  Metnens  and  flocks,  wasted  them  in  sacrifices  offered 

divnm '  is   equivalent  to    8(i(ri9tf//i«y,   a  to  obtain  their  increase.     '  Quo,  pessime, 

word  which  may  or  may  not  be  usod  with  pacto '  is  copied  from  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  ^2, 

oontempt.  "*Adte,inquam.'  'Quopacto,pessime?"' 

85.  Tunc  manibut^atit,']   She  tosses  'Jnnix'isnotaoommon  word.     Itisacow 

him  in  her  arms  and  prays  that  her  slender  not  qnite  full  grown,  but  bigger  than  a  calf, 

hopeful  may  one  day  possess  the  lands  of  'vitnla.' Asto'omenta'seeJnv.S.  xiii.118. 

Licinus,  the  wealthy  fireedman  of  C.  Julius  '  Fertnm '  is  a  sort  of  cake  nsed  in  sacrifice. 

Caesar  (Jnv.  i.  109),  or  be  master  of  the  The  man's  sanguine  eagemess  is  well  ex- 

palace  of  Crassns,  that  is  M.  Crassns  who  pressed  in  the  words  that  are  given  him, 

was  kiUed  by  the  Parthians,  and  whose  and  thcse  hopes  continue  tiU  the  last  bit  of 

wealth  was  enormous,  as  related  by  PIu-  money  is  lefb  to  sigh  forlora  at  the  bottom 

tarch  in  his  life.    These  two  uames  are  of  the  chest.    The  man*s  disappointment 

nsed  proverbially  here.    As  to  'rapiant'  is  transferred  to  the  sestertius,  and  the 
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Da  pecus  et  gregibue  fetutn  I'     Quo,  pesaimej  pacto, 
Tot  tibi  cum  io  flanunas  junicu^  omenta  liqajescant  ? 
Et  tamen  hic  extis  et  opimo  vincere  ferto 
Intendit ;  '  Jam  creecit  ager,  jam  crescit  ovile, 
Jam  dabitur,  jam,  jam/  donec  deceptus  et  exspes 
Nequicquam  iiindo  suBpiret  nummus  in  imo. 
X         Si  tibi  erateras  argenti  incusaque  piugui 
Auro  dona  feram,  sudes  et  pectore  laevo 
Excutiat  gTittas  laetari  praetrepidum  cor. 
Hinc  illud  Bubiit  auro  sacnta  quod  ovato 
Perducis  faciee  :  nam  fratres  inter  abenos 
Somnia  pituitaqui  purgatisBima  mittunt 
Praecipui  sunto,  eitque  illia  aurea  barba. 

Aurum  vasa  Numae  Satumiaque  impnlit  aera, 
Vestalesque  umas  et  Tuscum  fictile  mntat. 


pictare  of  >  bankrnpt  tpeculator  ii  well  re- 
preseDted.  J>hn  spoils  it  l)y  his  pnnctuai- 
tion,  "  donec  deceptus  et  eispea  :  Jfequie. 
qtiam  Jknda,  snapir«t,  nuMMUt  inimo!" 
The  commeiitKtors  quote  from  Senen 
(Epp.  i.  4),  "  Ssra  paiminoDis  in  fnudo 
est,"  '  econom;  is  t«o  Lkte  wbea  we  come 
to  the  bottam  of  tlie  caah-cbost.'  [Jnhn 
hsB  in  V.  47  'flamou,'  and  iu  t.  48  'ao 

62.  inciuafM  pim^  Aurol  '  Preaaits 
OTerlaid  with  thick  gold;'  that  is,  witb 
'emblemats,'  which  are  eipliiiDed  on  jur.  S. 
V.  38.  He  saj-s  if  he  wss  to  offer  tbe  man 
precents  of  tbii  sort  fae  would  bunit  out 
into  a  swest  witb  jo;,  and  bis  heart  jump 
nitb  debgbt  utd  ooie  ont  at  his  left  breast. 
'  Pmtore  laevo '  ia  not  I  think  eipUiineil. 
as  Casanbon  and  otbers  say.  liy  "  Si  mens 
non  laeva  fnisset "  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  &4).  It 
is  the  same  ss  Jmensl^B  "  Scilicet  argnitnr 
quod  laevs  in  parte  mamillee  Nil  lalit  Arca> 
dio  inTeni  "  (S.  rii.  169).  ■  Laetari '  de- 
penda  on '  praetrepidum,  '  in  a  great  flntter 

(16.  Si»e  iUmd  rmbiU}  'Uioc'  means 
tbat  becanse  the  man  has  this  inordinate 
lovB  of  gold,  he  thinks  the  god*  mniit  have 
the  same,  snd  so  be  gilds  the  fncei  of  their 
statnes.  '  Ovato  nnro '  is  gold  that  bas 
beeutaken  in  wht  and  paraded  in  the  vic- 
tor^e  triumph.  Ovid  (Epp.  ci  Pont.  ii.  1. 
41)  has  "  Dcque  triumphato  quod  boI  in- 
cenderit  auro."  As  to  tbe  gilding  of  sta- 
tnee,  see  Juv.  8.  liii.  161,  sq.  Cioero  wai 
hononred  withagilded  statuebjthe  people 
oT  Capna  (In  R«inem,  c.  11). 


66.  ntim/ralrei  inUr  aAjmot]  '  Nam' 
is  Dsed  by  waj  of  introducing  a  c»e.  For 
instance,  'Yon  mnit  give  &e  praferenc» 
among  tbe  goda  to  those  wbo  givn  good 
dreanu,  bd  go  and  giJd  their  besrds.' '  It 
is  Bu  abmpt  wa;  of  speaking,  in  Persins' 
stjle.  Who  UieBB  bnnue  brotben  maj-  be 
is  a  qoeilion  not  jet  decided  to  evetj 
bod;'B  ntis&ction.  The  SchoUast,  ap- 
pTOred  bj  Caaanbon,  saTS,  ou  tbe  Bnthoritj 
of  Acron,  who  tnnat  thertAre  have  been 
older,  tbat  the;  were  sUtoea  of  the  fltbr 
sons  of  Aegrptns,  erected  opposite  t»  thoae 
of  tbe  dangbten  of  Danans  in  the  templa 
of  ApoUo  Palatinna.  Ptum  suppoaes  they 
wera  tbe  Hermae  gcnerally  ^Btribnted 
abont  tbe  citf.  Otbers,  ai  the  Scboliait 
says,  snppoee  Castor  and  Pollui.  It  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  the  bronie  brethm  are 
all  thoae  goda  wbcaa  stataes  are  made  of 
bronze.  '  I^tnita  pnrgatiaaima '  meani 
'  most  free  fi^un  tbe  diBtnrbances  of  a  dia- 
ordered  stomach  ;'  *  pituita  '  bein^  phlegm 
generated  in  tbe  inteatinee.  Tbe  nord  is 
pronoanced  as  one  of  three  svllablea.  See 
notei  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  78.  Epp.  1.  1.  106. 
The  sncienta  believed  the  gift  of  dreMn*. 
particularly  of  a  prophetic  cbaractar,  waa 
m  the  power  of  particnlar  godi,  '  di  Hnn- 
nialea,'  amoDg  whom  ApoUo  aad  Hercnlea 


69.  Atirum  tiata  Jfinna»]  He  goea  on 
to  complfun  of  the  introdnctionof  gnld  into 
tbe  temple-wonhip,  u  if  tbe  tastes  of  the 
gods  were  to  be  measnred  by  mui'a.  Ju- 
Tenal.  referring  to  the  anoient  worahip, 
sajs  (Ti.  842) : 
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O  curvae  in  terras  animae  et  caelestium  inanes ! 

Quid  juvat  hoc,  templis  nostros  immittere  mores^     j 

Et  bona  Dis  ex  hac  scelerata  ducere  pulpa  ? 

Ilaec  sibi  corrupto  casiam  dissolvit  olivo, 

Haec  Calabrum  coxit  vitiato  murice  vellus,  65 

Haec  baccam  conchae  rasisse^  et  stringere  venas 

Ferventis  massae  crudo  de  pulvere  jussit. 

Peccat  et  haec^  peccat ;  vitio  tamen  utitur.     At  vos 

Dicite,  Pontifices,  in  sacro  quid  facit  aurum  ? 

Nempe  hoc  quod  Veneri  donatae  a  virgine  pupae.  7o 

Quin  damus  id  superis  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 


"  Et  quifl  ttinc  hommum  coniemptor  numi-  "  Nec  fas  est  mihi  regio  magiEitro 

nis  ?  aut  quis  Hebeiam  numeros  docere  pulpam ;" 
SimpuTium  ridere    Kumae  mgrumque 

catinum  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  same.     '  Pulpa ' 

Et  Vaticano  fragiles  de  monte  patellaB  here  means  viciouB  desires,  the  ipp6tn/ifia 

Ausus  erat  ?"  ffopKhs  of  theology. 

64.   Saec   sibi  corrupto']     It  is  this 

He  has  also  (S.  xi.  109),  "  Ponebant  igitur  (pulpa)  which  adulterates  for  its  own  in- 

Tusco  farrata  catino."    The  Vestal  worship  dulgence  (sibi)  the  olive   oil  with  oil  of 

was  maintained  in  the  old  form  with  the  casia,  which  was  added  to  give  it  a  spicy 

rude  vessels  of  earthenware.      '  Impulit '  flavour ;  as  Y irgil  says,  Georg.  ii.  465 : 
means, '  has  pushed  aside,'  or  something  of 

that  sort.  "Alba  neque  Assyrio  nicatur  lana  veneno, 

63.   m  hona  DU  ex  hac']     He   asks,  Nec  casia  liquidi  oorrumpitur  usus  oUvi." 

templ4  and  to  derive  our  notioi»  of  what  1°^°%^^^^^^!  ^Z^^  ^ 

»  a^table  to  the  gods  from  thU  profli-  ^'f  %J"^^?^    ^j'**  I^"j.";„r^°' 

g»te  flLh  of  onr.?'^or  'hoc'  (v.  62)  Q«l«f  Flu?>en..  Hor  Cann....6.10)  with 

most   MSS.  and  the  older  editoii  have  P«n>Ie;  «t  .J  th»  teaches  nB  to  .crape  the 

«hoe-  to  agree  with  •more.u'    But  with  Pf"»  ^0"» '*»  '^^'^^  \^^  ^u^flu' 

'ex   hac   pSlpa'  in   the  nerf  line,  •ho.  of  ■nol'?''  °".^°?  ^^^»  ~*'^«  «^('''« 

more.'  would  be  weak.  and  •hoc'  goes  q^^rtz  m  wh.<i  .t  .8  em^ded^.    Theore 

«»^.«.»11»  «ui»  <;«^i- »  —  :«  ;   no       u«-  be  means  is  that  of  gold.      We  have  no 

naturally  witn  *  juvat,  as  m  1. 112.     Uor.  ,                 j*      j.  t  t.^^ >  u         ti. 

S.i  1  77'  word  correspondmg  to  *  stnngere '  here.   It 

'    *       *  is  commonly  used  of  that  ^hich  is  grasped  ' 

"  Formidare  malos  furea,  incendia,  servos,  by  the  hand.    The  praeterperfects  *  dissol- 

Ne  te  compileiit  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?  "  ^it,'  *  coxit,'  * jussit '  have  the  meaning  of 

the  aorist. 

*  Pulpa '   is  th^  lean  part  of  the  flesh ;  68.  Peccat  et  kaec,  peccat ;]  <  The  flesh 

'caro'  includes  all  but  the  bones.     Our  tooerrs^iterrs;  but  yet  makesprofit  of  its 

use  of  the  words  '  camal,'  *  flesh,'  &c.,  as  fault.'    But  he  goes  on  to  ask,  what  is  the 

expressing  the  corruptions  of  man,  is  dc-  good  of  gold  in  sacred  things  and  places  ? 

rived  from  the  Hebrew,  through  which,  and  about  as  much  as  dolls  ofiered  by  grirls  to 

not  through  the  Greek  or  Latin  language,  Venus — a  common  practice  after  childhood, 

the  word  passed  into  the  New  Testament.  as  gladiators  hnng  up  in  temples  their  arms, 

"  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  and  workmen  their  tools  and  so  forth,  when 

man,  for  that   he  also  is  llesh,"  was  the  they  had  no  fiirther  need  of  them.    Most 

lauguage  that  gave  waming  of  the  deluge.  MSS.  have  '  sancto,'  which  Jabn  adopts. 

(Gen.  vi.   3.)      '  Pulpa '  may  have    come  I  think  with  tbe  other  MSS.  and  editors 

afker  Persius  to  be  more  common  in  this  that '  sacro '  is  the  right  word  to  express 

sense.    Three  centuries  afterwards  AoSo*  a  sacred  ceremony  or  place,  and  both  are 

nius  wrote  (Epp.  iv.  93),  involved  here,  as  the  context  shows. 
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Noti  poBsit  magiii  Messalae  lippa  propago ; 
Compoaitum  juB  fasque  animo,  sanctosque  recessus 
MentiB,  et  incoctum  geueroso  pectus  hoDCBto  ? 
Haec  cedo  ut  admoTeam  tcmpIlB,  et  faire  litabo. 


i;]     The     Uw»  of  God  «111  ma 
gena,  ane    vliich  every  cocner 

of  the  moit  dutmgoubed  in  Rome.   (Hor.    penetruted  with  a  « 

8.  i.  6. 12,  n^  "  Cootrft  Laevinnm  Valeri    iut  line,  M  the  Sch 

genua.")    Perriitf   luea   the   muns   witb    ot  Horace  (C.  iii.  23. 

contempt  becaiise  it  saita  bis  purpow  to 

do  lo.    He  lays,   Wb;    shoald   we   not 

rather  o&er  to  tbe  goSt  tbat  which  no 

hleor-ejred  icion  of  tbe  Brlatocracj  canld 

o^  in  bii  big  di>b,  a  beart  in  wbich  tbe 


Q  are  joined,  &  mind  of 
1«  holf,  and  ■  brmt 
inerooH  honeaty  P  Tfae 
oluut  nys,  a  Hke  tiwt 
,17), 


"  Immnnii  u 


•i  tetigfit  nuuiiu, 
iin  ■umptuosa  blandior  hoitia 
Mollivit  aTenos  Penates 
Fure  pio  et  wUente  mica." 


SATIRA    III. 


INTEODnCTION. 

Tnis  Satire  containi  m  fine  writing  and  m  moeh  poirer  of  condenicd  eipreBaion,  «itb- 
oat  great  obacnrit;,  a«  any  thit  Jnvenal  hu  irritten.  There  is  not  tbe  aame  breadth 
and  scope  in  Peruiu'  writings  u  in  Jnvenal'»,  bat  •ome  of  the  pauagea  in  thii  pocDi 
Javennl  luu  not,  I  think,  ■orpuaed.     The  reader  will  jadge  fbr  himielf. 

The  poet  beging  with  complaining  of  tbe  bahit  of  joung  men  wajljng  thmr  time  in 
debancherj  at  night,  aad  in  bcd  in  the  moming ;  ond  then  aoppoaei  ■  iccne  in  whieb  a 
joutb  ii  Ijinginbedu  asoal  IJU  ■  late  boor,  and  onearhiscompanionacomes^nd  wakea 
hlm.  He  atuta  np  in  a  rage,  abaaes  hi«  aervanta,  dreeaaa,  and  goea  0^  to  hi»  work.  In- 
stead  of  vrriting  wliat  be  hu  to  write,  be  b^na  ■buung  hia  peni  and  hia  ink ;  where- 
npon  the  poetUkeahim  ap,andreiidahiQialeaaonnpDnidleneai,pride,anddebaDchei7; 
.telling  Um  be  ia.old  cnongh  to  know  better  than  to  wute  his  tjme  like  a  ichoolbo;; 
that  he  hu  not  the  excuae  of  ■  vieioua,  groaa  natare,  and  of  thoee  who  ■re  b^Tdened  in 
their  ignor^ncc  ;  and  tlut  if  conacience  laya  bold  of  bim  be  will  find  ita  tortnrea  noiaa 
tban  bU  tbat  tyrannj  ever  invented.  In  aU  of  Uii>  there  ii  ninch  ■olenln  wiadom  and 
gnve  thongh  vigorona  reproof.  He  treata  the  man  aa  a  weak  child,  with  his  excnaei 
■nd  hi«  presamption,  and  bids  him  go  back  to  bis  nursery  and  bis  pap,  or  go  to  tbe 
potter^aiuid  get  tumed  again,  u  ■  pot  tbat  bu  been  made  of  (oft  watery  cl^y.  The  con. 
dition  of  one  who  is  bUiug  into  deapair,  with  fean  in  his  boaom  too  gieat  for  hia  wife 
to  know,  ii  described  in  ■  few  Urrihle  wocds,  ■nd  the  sereritj  of  his  pouisbmmt  i* 
eicellently  told. 

Tbe  above  imaginary  scene  occapiea  half  tbe  iiUre.  The  other  half  ia  more  geDenJ. 
It  teachea  n*  to  begin  early,  befbre  life  bas  become  tainted  ■ndmedicine  of  no  avail,  to 
study  the  nature  and  end  of  mir  b«ng,  our  relation  to  otbera,  and  our  duty  to  God.  Let 
ns  get  wiadom,  and  despise  the  gaiua  of  tbe  worldlj  and  the  ridicnle  of  tbe  volgu-. 
Tbe  cowie  wit  of  tbe  aoldiers  at  tbe  eipenae  of  tbe  philosopbeis,  and  tbmr  aelf-com- 
placencj  in  tbe  contemplation  of  tbur  ows  igooreDce,  «re  represented  in  the  best  atjU 
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of  Roman  satire ;  and  the  snmmary  of  ethics  that  goes  before  has  become  proverbial. 
A  specimen  of  sensoality,  and  its  conseqnences,  forms  a  dramatic  sketch  of  much  power ; 
and  when,  in  conclnsion,  he  who  is  satisfied  with  himself,  and  who  in  his  even  palse 
and  qoiet  veins  reads  the  tokena  of  a  healthy  mind  and  body,  is  told  to  wait  till 
temptation  comes  to  try  his  losts,  his  appetites,  his  paBsions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  in  this  Satire  mnch  has  been  done  to  expose  the  vicious  to  themselves,  to  teacli 
them  the  penalties  of  self-indulgence,  and  to  point  out  the  true  way  to  a  life  of 
innocence  and  peace. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tes,  80  it  always  is,  we  snore  till  noon,  till  yesterday^s  debauch  is  slept  away.  '  Get 
up,  for  shame ;  the  heat  is  parching  up  the  com,  the  cattle  long  have  sought  the 
shade,'  cries  one.  *  What !  can  it  be !  quick,  some  one  I  where  are  you  all  ?'  The 
man  gets  furious  and  roars,  you'd  think  Arcadia  had  tumed  loose  her  asses.  At 
last  he  takes  his  paper,  parchment,  pens,  and  then  complains  the  ink  won't  write  ; 
now  it's  too  thick,  and  now  too  pale.  You  wretched  man,  and  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
Why  don't  you  go  and  cry  for  pap  again,  and  squall  when  the  nurse  sings  lullabics 
to  soothe  you  ?  '  But  whafs  the  use  of  such  a  pen  as  this  ?'  Whom  do  you  think 
to  cheat  ?  What  means  this  nonsense  ?  Tou  cheat  yourself,  ranning  away  to 
waste ;  you'Il  come  to  be  despised ;  a  pot  that  rings  not,  made  of  ill-bakcd  clay.  Go 
to  the  potter  and  be  made  anew.  Oh !  but  you've  got  a  family  estate,  and  all  you 
want  upon  it;  this  is  enough  for  you.  Is  this  enough  to  make  you  burst  with 
pride,  a  Tuscan  pedigree  and  doting  censor  ?  Off  with  your  decorations  to  tho 
vulgar :  I  know  you  inside,  outside,  all  of  you.  You're  not  ashamed  to  take  Natta 
the  profligate  for  your  example. 

y.  32.  But  such  as  he  have  some  excuse.  They're  dull  irom  natural  defect,  and  fat, 
and  igpiorant,  and  know  not  what  they  lose ;  mere  things  that  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  appear  no  more.  Great  Father,  I  desire  no  greater  pnnishment  than  this  for 
tyrants :  let  them  see  Virtue's  form>  and  pine  to  think  they  have  abandoned  her. 
Ko  tortures  of  their  own  are  like  to  this,  despair  and  terrors  that  the  dearest  may 
not  share. 

y.  44.  I  shirked  my  tasks,  I  know,  when  yet  a  schoolboy>  and  thought  that  play  was 
every  thing.  But  you  have  studied  in  the  schools,  and  leamt  the  Stoics'  wisdom  and 
the  way  of  life;  and  yet  you  snore  till  now,  and  yawn  away  untilyour  jaws  are  out 
of  Joint.  What,  have  you  any  aim  in  life  at  all,  or  are  you  pelting  crows  all  day, 
careless  of  where  you  go,  living  but  for  the  passing  hour  ? 

y.  63.  Meet  the  disease  when  it  begpns,  or  afterwards  no  medicine  will  avail.  And 
whafs  the  use  of  feeing  doctors  ?  Go  home,  ye  wretches,  leam  the  first  principles 
of  action ;  what  we  are,  what  our  destiny ;  our  place  in  the  courso,  the  way  to  tum 
the  goal ;  the  limits  of  desire  and  g^tting ;  tho  use  of  money ;  what  we  owe  to  coun- 
try  and  to  friends ;  what  God  would  have  us  be ;  what  place  we  occupy  among  our 
kind.    Leam ;  and  envy  not  the  lawyer  and  his  fees. 

y.  77.  Here  some  rough  captain  cries :  '  I  know  enough  for  me ;  I've  no  ambition  to 
become  a  sage,  with  eyes  downcast,  and  muttering  to  himself,  and  meditating  sick 
men's  dreams,  as  how  that  nothing  comes  firom  nothing,  and  to  nothing  nothing  g^s. 
Is  this  why  you're  so  pale  ?  Is  it  for  this  a  man's  to  lose  his  dinner  ?'  And  then  the 
vulgar  laugh,  and  the  young  officers  curl  up  their  nose  and  giggle. 

y.  88.  A  man  consults  his  doctor,  and  he  bids  him  go  to  bed.  Afber  three  days  he 
feels  a  little  better,  borrows  a  jar  of  wine,  and  goes  to  batlie.  *  Why,  friend, 
you're  looking  pale.'  *  'Tis  nothing.'  '  Well,  but  you'd  better  see  to  it ;  your 
skin  looks  dark  and  puffy.'    '  Nay,  you  look  worse  than  I  do :  hold  your  tongue;  I 
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hmd  a  tntor  onoe,  bat  be  u  detd.  I  wisb  yon  were  so  too/  *  Well,  go  jonr  tnj. 
I  Bhall  Mj  notbing  more.*  He  goes  to  bathe  ag«in  wxth  Ids  hdlj  fblL  Qr  ere  he'i 
drunk  hii  wine  a  trembting  seizes  bim,  tbe  cnp  fidls  from  his  huid,  his  bare  teetk 
cbatter,  tbe  grreasj  dainties  drop  from  ont  hii  lipe.  Then  oomes  the  lajxng  oat,  Hxt 
fhneral! 
V.  107.  So  jon're  in  perfect  bealtb,  jonr  blood  flows  even,  hands  and  feet  are  wim, 
Bnt  bow  if  monej  comes  percbanoe  to  tempt  jon,  or  the  Ay  smiles  of  the  &ir  dune 
bard  b j  ?  Tben  does  jonr  beart  beat  trne  ?  Or  let  na  trj  a  hamble  diah  of  oountiy 
Yulgar  fare.  Kaj,  rodi  plebeian  stuiT  as  tbat  wonld  bnrt  joar  moath.  Tou'reoold 
wben  fear  comee ;  and  wben  anger  kindles,  jonr  blood  is  hot»  yoor  ejes  flaah  fire^  snd 
then  jon  do  and  sa j  wbat  mad  Orestes  wonld  bimself  call  mad. 


Nempe  haec  assidue :  jam  clanim  mane  fenestras 
Ihtrat  et  angustas  extendit  lumine  rimas^ 
Stertimus  indomitum  quod  despumare  Falemum 
Sufficiat)  quinta  dum  linea  tangitur  umbra. 
^^  £n  quid  agis  ?  siccas  insana  Canicula  messes 


1.  Xempe  haec  oftidue  :^  'Ofoonrsetbis  for  200  jears  before  this.     Hie  Romsn 

is  alwa j8  the  waj.'    Tbe  clanse  is  better  so  division  o€  tbe  da j  into  twcdve  parts,  fiom 

tban  interrogative.   TbeMSS.andeditions  sunrise  to  snnset,  must  have  rendered  tbe 

varj  between  'baec'  and  'boc.'      As  to  constmction  of  tbe  snndial  very  compU* 

*  fenestrae '  see  Jnv.  iii.   268»  n.      Here  cated,  and  its  indication  of  the  boura  im- 

Persius  sajs,  tbongb  tbe  brigbt  moming  is  perfect.    A  centnrj  and  a  half  later  tbe 

enteringtbewindowsandmakingtbecbmks  dcpsjdra  was  introdnoed  fh)mGreeoe,s 

in  tbe  closed  sbutters  seem  wider  witb  tbe  water-clock  acting  probablj  after  tbe  man- 

admission  of  ligbt  (an  cffect  anj  bodj  ma j  ner  of  our  sand-giasses.    Bnt  its  constmc* 

observe  under   tbe    same   circumstances),  tion  is  not  clearlv  nnderstood.    Tbe  finger 

men  go  on  snoring  till  tbe  fiftb  bour,  long  of  tbe  solarinm  (gnomon)  was  a  tbin  per- 

cnough  to  sleep  off  their  debauch.     Before  pendicnlar  piece  of  iron.     The  fifth  honr 

'  stertimus '  *  ct  tamen '  maj  be  supplied  to  at  tbe  rommer  solstice,  near   whicfa  tbe 

connoct  the  clanses,   as  in  v.  58  below.  following  scene  is  ropposed   to  bappen, 

[ Jabn  bas  a  fnll  stop  after  *  rimas ;'  but  began   about  balf-past   nine  of  our  daj. 

tbis  punctuation  destrojs  tbe  coherence  of  Dials  were  erected  in  differeut  parts  of  the 

the  nrst  four  lines.    Yet  some  rcaders  maj  citj,  and  clepsvdrae  wcre  osed  in  private 

prefer  the  full  stop  at  '  rimas/  and  fina  bouses.     See  Juv.  x.  216 :  "  Qnem  dicat 

g^ood  reasons  for  it.]     '  Despumare '  is  to  venisse  puer,  quot  nunciet  boras."    The 

givo  the  wine  time  to  ferment  and  go  off.  general  name  for  clocks  of  all  aorts  was 

Soneca  uses  tbis  word  witb  reference  to  <  horologiom.' 

anger.    "  Ut  minuatur  non  ut  consumatur  5.  Enquid  agu  ?]    All  the  comm^ta- 

calor,  nimiusque  ille  fervor  despumet "  (de  tors  but  Heinricb  put  tbe  first  four  lines  as 

Ira  ii.  20).     He  uses  it  repcatedlj  as  a  well  as  tbe  two  tbat  follow  into  the  month 

neuter  verb.     (See  Forcellini.)    As  to  Fa-  of  tbe  remonstrating  friend.    I  believe  the 

leraum,  see  Juv.  xiii.  216.  first  fonr  linee  are  spc^en  hj  thc  poet, 

4.  gttitUa  dum  linea  tangitur  umhraJ]  abusing  tbe  practice  of  joung  men  Ijing 

That  is,  till  tbe  sobirium  tells  tbat  it  is  in  bed  till  near  noon.    'nie  scene  tben  be- 

tbe  fifth  hour.     8undials  were  introduccd  gins.     A  joung  man  is  suorinff,   and  a 

into  Rome  according  to  Plinj  (H.  N.  vii.  mend  comes  in  and  wakes  bim.  ^He  starts 

60)  B.o.  294,  eleven  (or  twelve,  for  tbo  up  and  calls  for  bis  servant  in   a   rage, 

text  is  uncertain)  jears  before  tbe  war  witb  making  as  mucb  noise  as  a  herd  of 


Pjrrbus.    The  first  was  erected,  he  sajs,  braying.      *  Vitrea  bilis '  is   prohablj  an 

bj  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  bj  the  temple  of  imitation  of  Horace's  *  splendida  bilis '  (S. 

Quirinus,   wbicb  be  built  wbcn  be  was  ii.  3.  141,  n.).   In  tbe  next  line  tbe  grcater 

oonsul.    Tbej  bad  becn  nsed  in  Greece  number  of  MSS.  bave  '  Findor  ut,'  and  lo 
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Jam  dudum  coquit,  et  patula  pecus*omne  sub  ulmo  est  ^ 

Unus  ait  eomitum.     ^^  Verumne  ?  itane  ?  ocius  adsit 

Huc  aliquis  :  nemon'  ? ''     Turgescit  vitrea  bilis, 

Finditur,  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudere  dicas. 

Jam  liber  et  bicolor  positis  membrana  capillis,  lo 

Inque  manus  chartae  nodosaque  venit  arundo. 

Tunc  queritur  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor, 

Nigra  quod  inAisa  yanescat  sepia  lympha; 

Dilutas  queritur  geminet  quod  fistula  guttas. 

O  miser,  inque  dies  ultra  miscr,  huccine  rerum  13 

Venimus  ?  at  cur  non  potius,  teneroque  cohimbo 

Et  similis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 

Poscis,  et  iratus  mammae  lallare  recusas  ? 

'^An  tali  studeam  calamo  ?"     Cui  verba?  quid  istas 

Succinis  ambages  ?  tibi  luditur;  effluisamens;  20 


the  vene  is  quoted  in  several  placcs  by  is  to  eat  pap.  '  lallare '  to  sing  a  lallaby, 

Servnis  and  others.    Most  of  the  modem  and  these  infinitives  are  osed  as  "  nostrum 

editors,  Paasow,  Koenig,  Orelli,  Heinrich,  illod  vivere  triste  "  (i.  9),  and  others  there 

have  the  reading  of  the  text,  which  is  that  noticed.    '  Mamma'  is  a  child'8  word  for 

of  a  smaller  number  of  MSS.     [  Jahn  has  uurse  as  well   as   mother.      The  poet  is 

* "  Findor  " — nt,'  &c.]  The  man  is  ready  to  disgusted  with  the  yoong  man*8  childish- 

split  with  rage,  as  Horaoe  haa  it  (S.  i.  3.  nes8  in  getting  angry  with  his  paper  and 

185)  :"miflerqaeKnmperi8etlatra8."  The  pens,  while  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

best  asses  in  Qreeoe,  Pliny  says  (H.  N.  viii.  himself. 

43),  came  from  Arcadia.    («fuv.  vii.  160,  19.  CWtf^a?] 'Whomareyoutryingto 

"Nil  salit  Arcadio  juveni.*')    The  qnan-  deceive?  Whytbisprevaricatinganswer?' 

tity  of  the  flrst  syllable  in  'rudere'  is  'Das'may  besuppliedafterWerba.'  SeeS. 

short  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  iv.  45,  n.     '  Succinis '  is  used  by  Horace, 

10.  Jam  liber  et .  .  poniW]   See  notes  on  £pp.  i.  17.  48,  "  Succinit  alter."    He  goes 

Juv.  i.  5 ;  vii.  23.   The  hair  was  rubbed  off  on,  You  are  deceiving  yourself ;  you  are 

the  back  of  the  skin,  and  it  was  polished  losing  your  senses ;  you  will  only  be  de- 

with  pnmice  and  stained,  wherefore  he  calls  spised ;  the  pot  does  not  ring,  the  clay  has 

it  <  bicolor.'    '  Chartae '  mnst  mean  loose  not  been  properly  baked.     He  means  his 

sheets  of  papyrus,  as  '  liber '  would  mean  head  is  soil,  and  he  must  be  put  under  the 

the  same  bound  np.      '  Nodosa  arnndo/  wheel  and  made  over  again.     <  Effluere '  is 

'flstula/  are  the  'calamus,'  or  reed-pen.  to  run  to  waste  like  water.     'Sonat  vi- 

The  lellow  complains  first  that  his  ivk  is  tium '  is  the  reverse  of  <  solidum  crepore ' 

too  thick,  and  when  he  has  mixed  some  (v.  25).      This   nse   of  '  malig^e '  in  the 

water  with  it,  that  it  ia  too  pole  and  drope  sense  of  '  pamm '  (as  Forcellini,  who  does 

from  the  pen.  <  Sepia,'  the  bUck  secretion  not  notioe  this  passage,  exphuns  it)  is  only 

of  the  cuttle-fish,  was  used,  as  it  appears,  found  in  the  Uiter  writers.      '  Viridis '  is 

by  the  Bomans  for  writing,  though  the  nsed    like    x^^P^^    (&AA*    &/a^1    x^^^'' 

Scholiast  on  this  place  denies  it,  and  says  ^dfioBw  iKfitfiXtifidvos,  ^ax  1064).  *  Nunc 

'sepia'  is  used  here  for   'atraraentnm.'  nunc'mean8  he  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

(See  article  'Atramentum'  in  Dict.  Ant.,  He  must  be  put  under  the  potter^s  wheel, 

and  Becker,  Gallus,  £ng.  Abrid.  239.)  and  whirled  round  quickly  without  stop- 

15.  O  miser,  inque  dies']    The  poet  jeers  ping,   which  is  only  a  way  of  describing 

the  yonng  gentleman,  and  asks  him  why  he  the  process  of  tuming.   "Argillam  atque 

does  not  go  back  to  the  nursery  and  ask  for  rotam  citius  properate,"  says  Juvenal  (iv. 

a  little  pap,  and  gct  in  a  passion  and  refuse  134). 
to  listen  to  his  nurse^s  luUaby.   '  Pappare ' 
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Contemnere :  sonat  vitium  percussa^  maligue 

Respondet  viridi  non  cocta  fidelia  limo. 

Udum  et  moUe  lutum  es,  nunc,  nunc  properandus  et  acri 

Fingendus  sine  fine  rota.     Sed  rure  paterno 

Est  tibi  far  modicum^  purum  et  sine  labe  salinum^  25 

(Quid  metuas  ?)  cultrixque  foci  secura  patella  : 

Hoc  satis.     An  deceat  pulmonem  rumpere  ventis, 

Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  millesime  ducis^ 

Censorem  fatuum  vel  quod  trabeate  salutas  ? 

Ad  populum  phaleras^  ego  te  intus  et  in  cute  novi.  30 

Non  pudet  ad  morem  discincti  vivere  Nattae. 

Sed  stupet  hic  vitio,  fibris  increvit  opimum 

24.  Sed  rure  patemo]   He  snpposes  tho  '  Palmonem  rampere   Tentb '   is  to  paff 

yoath  to  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  himself  np.    '  Stemma  '    ia   explained  in 

need  not  trouble  himself  aboat  learning.  the  note  on  Jnyenal,  S.  viil.  1»  to  be  tbe 

He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  rich,  table  of  a  man'8  pedigree.     This  man'f 

but  he  has  got  a  sufficient  estate  and  a  origin  is  like  that  of  Maeoenas,  from  an 

good  pedigree.     *  Far  modicum  '  is  a  fair  old    Etrurian    stock.       '  Ramnm '  mcans 

amount  of  arable  land.      He  was  one  of  one    of    those    "  lineae    disciirrentes   td 

those  of  whom  Horaoe  says  (C.  ii.  16.  13) :  imagines  pictas,"   lines    traced   here  aod 

« TT.  •!_  V  •      i.  — .  -.  there  over    the  '  tabula  capax  '   (as  Jo- 

Splendet  m  mensa  tena.  «Imam.  j.g.^^  ^^^^  „,  ^{^  g^;,J  .  ..  ^^^ 

See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3. 14^  "  Concha  salis  stcmmatum    flexurae,"    as    Seneca   says. 

puri."      The   salt-cellar  was  an  heirloom  (See  note  above  referred  to.)     This  man 

in  all  good  familics,  and  the  man  boasts  makes    the    thousandth    branch    on    hn 

that  his  has  come  down  without  a  blot.  'stemma.'     'MUIesime'    is    put    in   tbe 

'  Quid  metuas/  in  a  parenthesis,  is  still  part  vocative    to  agree  with   the   person  ad- 

of  the  poefs  irony,  as  would  seem  evident ;  dressed,  rather  than  with  *  ramum,'  with 

but  Casaubon   says,  "et   hic   versus  sub  which  it  properly  agrees,  as  above,  S.  L 

adolescentis  persona  pronuntiatur.  Plauior  123,  **  audaci  quicumque  afflate  Cratino," 

lectio  sit '  Quid  metuam '  sed  aliter  scripti  and  in  Juv.  vi.  277,  "  quae  scripta  et  qnas 

libri."    '  Patella '  is  variously  explained.  lecture  tabellas,"  wfaere  see  notes.     As  to 

It  seems  to  mean,  as  Forcellini,  Casaubon,  '  trabea '  see  Juv.  viii.  259 ;  x.  35.     The 

and  others  explain  it,  a  small  flat  dish  in  man  is  supposed  to  be  especially  respectful 

which  were  placed  those  purts  of  the  food  to  a  censor  in  his  familv  tree,  to  whom  the 

that  were  oflTered  to  the  Lares,  a  oeremony  poet  is  not  so  respectful. 

that  preceded  every  principal  meal.     So  30.    Ad  populum  phaleras,']    "  Carry 

Ovid  says  (Fast.  ii.  633) :  your  'phalerae'  to  the  people,  ther  may 

,_,,.,.,           .          ...          ,         .  admire  them ;    I  know   you    insi^  and 

''EtliUtedapesut,  gratipignushonoris  ^^^„    .  phalerae '  were  decoration.   won 

Nutnat  mcmctos  missa  patella  Lares.  ^^  y^^  ^^.^^  ancestors.     (Juv.  xvi.  60, 

The    'patella'    is    called    'cultrix    foci,*  n.)      'Discincti'  is   'loose,'    aa    Horace. 

because    it  was   kept  near  the    fire,  or  "  Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos"   (Epod. 

because   its  contents    were  thrown    into  i.  34).     Persius  calls  his  profligate  Natta. 

it.      '  Secura '   is    free    from    care,    like  Horace  has  a  niggard  of  that  namc  (S.  i. 

Horace*s  "  securum  olus "   (S.  ii.  7.  30).  6.  124).     But  it  is  used  there  and  here  as 

It  means  that  thero  was  plenty  to  eat.  representing  a  man  of  good  family.     Ju- 

A   good  many   MSS.  repeat    'est'  aftcr  venal  (viii.    95)   has  a   govemor   Natta. 

'patella.'     I  am  surprised  that  Heinrich  L.   Murena,  whom  Cicero  defended,  had 

follows  them.     There  is  good  authorlty  for  a  stepson,  L.  Pinarius  Natta,  of  hifirh  dis- 

its  omission.  tinction.    See  Pro  Murena,  c.  35,  Long*. 

27.  Hoo  sati*.']  The  contempt  of  these  note. 
words    Is  better   shown   without    a   (?).        32.  Sed  ttupet  hic  vitio,']    '  Vitiam '  it 
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Pingue,  caret  culpa,  nescit  quid  perdat,  et  alto 

Demersus  summa  rursus  non  bullit  in  unda. 

Magne  pater  divum,  saevos  punire  tyrannos  35 

Haud  alia  ratione  velis,  cum  dira  libido 

Moverit  ingenium  ferventi  tincta  veneno  : 

Virtutem  videant  intabescantque  relicta. 

Anne  magis  Siculi  gemuerunt  aera  juvenci, 

Et  magis  auratis  pendens  laquearibus  ensis  40 

Pui-pureas  subter  cervices  terruit,  ^^  Imus^ 

Imus  praecipites,^^  quam  si  sibi  dicat,  et  intus 

Palleat  infelix  quod  proxima  nesciat  uxor  ? 

Saepe  oculos,  memini,  tangebam  parvus  olivo, 

Grandia  ^  nollem  morituri  verba  Catonis  45 

Dicere^  non  sano  multum  laudanda  magistro^ 

Quae  pater  adductis  sudans  audiret  amicis. 

Jure  etenim  id  summum^  quid  dexter  senio  ferret 

a  defect  of  nature, '  culpa '  a  fault  of  oon-  that  he  might  get  off  declaiming.     How 

doct,  or  error  of  jadg^ent.    See  Hor.  S.  the  oil  wonld  have  that  effect  I  do  not 

ii.  6.  7,  n.,  "  Nec  sum  facturus  vitio  cul-  know.     He  supposeB  the  subject  to  be  the 

pave  minorem."    '  Hie '  is  such  as  Natta.  last  speech  of  Cato  of  Utica  (of  which 

He    says    such    a    man   is  stupid  fi-om  Addison^s   version     is   sufficiently    hack- 

natural  viciousness,  his  heart  is  groes»  he  ueyed  in  our  schools),  and  says  the  silly 

cannot  be  blamed,  for  he  knows  not  what  master  would  applaud  him  loudly,  and 

he  is  throwing  away,  he  is  like  one  who  his  father  attend,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  a 

sinks  and  never  rises  again.     But    the  crowded  room,  wjth  a  party  of  friends. 

raan  he  is  speaking  to  has  no  such  excuse,  See  note  on  Juv.  vii.  165,  "  Quantum  vis 

for    he  knows  what  virtue   is,  and  yet  stipulare  et  protinus  accipe  quod  do  Ut 

deserts  her ;  and  there  is  no  greater  pun-  toties  illum  pater  audiat.'*    Some  say  the 

ishment  he  can  pray  Jove  to  visit  upon  father    would    sweat    with    nervousness. 

the  most  savage  tyrants  than  this,  that  That  would  add  to  the  other  cause,  but 

they  should  see  the  image  of  virtue  and  we  know  what  crowds  cau  be  gathered 

waste    away  with   the    consciousness    of  on  speech  days,   to  witness  a  very  silly 

having  abandoned  her.    This  passage  is  ezhibition.    There  is  sufficient  authority 

very   fine.     The    dolt  who  has  no  con-  for   'dicere'  (46),    which   Heinrich  has. 

science  is  well  described,  and  the  misery  Most  MSS.  and  the  other   editors  have 

of  an  acute  conscience  still  better.    The  'discere.' 

brazen  bull  is  that  of  Phalaris,  in  which  48.  Jure  etenim  id  summumf']  He  says 

its  inventor,  ■  Perillus,   was   the  first    to  this  was  only  natural  at  that  age,  that  he 

suffer  (Juv.  viii.  81).    The  sword  is  that  should  like  to  play  at  dice,  to  pitch  into  a 

which    Dionysius  hung    over    Damocles'  jar,  and  tum  the  whipping-top.    '  Senio ' 

head  to  give  him  a  taste  of  regal  happi-  is  the  six,  and  '  canicnla '  or  '  canis '  is  the 

ness,  and  of  which  Horace  says :  ace.     The   throw   called  Venus    implied 

"  Districtus  ensis  cni  suoer  imnia  *^®  "^  ^^  Beyenl  dice  when  all  the  faces 

n«i«««>  »i.Vw.«.K»»f  -or^^^^T  highest  throw.      See  Hor.  C.  u.   7.  25, 

JJulcem  elaooraDunt  saporem,  .,^  ^  ...  ,.    ,    , .,      ,. ,; 

Non  avinm  citharaeque  canta.         ^^".7  ^»?'"  arbitrum   dicet   bjbend.  " 

Somnnm  reducent."  **?' v  '  i         •   »''»''"'"* ''^™1f" 

fr  111   1    T7  a/in  ^       '"  *®  "^^  store ;  *  quantnm  raderet    is  how 
[y.  ni.  1.  1/,  sqq.;       ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^  .^     ^^  Scholiast  here 

44.  Saepe  oculos,  memini,']  He  used  and  PoIIux  (ix.  7. 103,  quoted  by  Casau- 
often  at  the  rhetoric  school  to  rub  his  eyes  bon)  tell  us  it  was  a  common  sport  to 
with  olive  oil  to  make  himsclf  look  iU,    throw  nuts  or  bones  (iurrpaiydXovs)  into  a 
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Scire^  erat  in  voto ;  damnosa  canicnla  qnantum 

Raderet ;  angnstae  coUo  non  fallier  orcae ;  50 

Neu  quis  callidior  buxnm  torquere  fla^Uo. 

Haud  tibi  inexpertum  curvos  deprendere  mores^ 

Quaeque  docet  sapiens  braccatis  illita  Medis 

Porticus,  insomnis  quibus  et  detonsa  juventus 

Invigilat,  siliquis  et  grandi  pasta  polenta;  55 

Et  tibi  quae  Samios  diduxit  littera  ramo 

Surgentem  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem : 

Stertis  adhuc^  laxumque  caput  compage  soluta 

Oscitat  hestemum^  dissutis  undique  malis. 

Est  aliquid  quo  tendis  et  in  quod  dirigis  arcum  ?  60 

An  passim  sequeris  corvos  testaque  lutoque 

Securus  quo  pes  ferat^  atque  ex  tempore  vivis  ? 

pitcher    firom  a  distance.    The  same  is  Isocrates,   who   calla    him    nvOay6p«a   i 

common  enoqgh  now.     The  sports  here  Sd/iiof  (BuBiris,  p.  227,  Steph.).     To  him 

referred  to  were  not   confined  to   hoys.  tradition  attrihuted  the  origin  of  that  no- 

Men  whipped  tops  andtrondled  hoops,  tionwhich  Prodicusmadecelebrated  by  his 

and  tanght  their  children  to  gamble  (Juv.  fisihle  of  the  choice  of  Hercoles.     The  two 

xiy.  4).    After  *  callidior '  <  sit '  must  be  paths  to  yirtue  and  vice,  as  well  as  the 

tupplied.     '  Non  fallier '  is  '  not  to  miss.'  early  oourse    of   childhood  inclining  to 

[  Jahn  has  '  Jure :  etenim/&c.]  neither,  Pythagoras   is   said  to  hare  re- 

52.  Haud  tibi  ineatperimm]   He  means  presented  by  the  letter  T.     It  is  probable 

by  this  that  the  youth  he  is  speaking  to  the  ttory  is  of  verv  late  origin,  and  derired 

is  too  old  for  such  trifling.    Heha8ak-«[dy  from  the  Latin  Y,  which  suits  it  better 

hegun  to  study  philosophy,  and  has  leamt  than  the  Greek ;  the  right  hand  repreaeni- 

«curvo  dignosoere  rectum,"   as    Horaoe  ing  the  narrow  path  of  yirtue»  and  the 

says  (Epp.  ii.  2.  44) ;  and,  as  Persius  says  other  thebroad  road  of  vice,  as  our  Sarioar 

in  the  next  Satire  (v.  II),  "  rectum  dis-  represents  them.  '  Surgentem '  here  means 

cerms  ubi  inter  Curva  subit,  vel  cum  &llit  steep»   '  arduum '   (see  S.  v.   34).      <  Di- 

pede  reguU  varo."     In  S.  v.  88  he  has  duxit/  as  statied  hy  Casaubon,  is  the  true 

"  Apposita  intortos  cxtendit  regula  mores."  reading,  and  not '  deduxit.'    See  note  on 

The  ordinary  word  for  '  curvos '  would  be  Hor.  C.  i.  I.  18,  "  nunquam    dimoveas." 

rvos.'    The  '  porticus '  he  refers  to  is  The  oonfhsion  in  MSS.  between  '  di '  and 

Stoios'  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens  'de'  in  composition  is  common.     [Jahn 

("Chi^sippi  porticus,"  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  44),  has  'et  tihi   quae  Samios  diduxit  litera 

in  which  was  a  pictnre  of  the  battle  of  Ma-  ramoe.'] 

rathon.    This  is  what  Persius  alludes  to.  68.  Stertis  (tdkme^  Theoonnectingwofda 

On  this  picture  he  represents  the  young  '  et  tamen '  are  omitted  (v.  3) :  "  And  ^t 

Stoics  gazing,  denying  themselves  sleep,  yougoonsnoringtothislatehour,  noddmg 

and  cutting  their  hair  close  to  theirskulb,  your  head  as   'S  the  hinges  were  loote, 

and  feeding  upon  beans  and  harley-cake.  vawningoffyesterday^sdebauch,  with  your 

See  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1. 123»  "  vivit  jaws  at  fhll  stretch.    Have  you  an  object 

siliquis  et  pane  secundo."    PUny^s  descrip*  or  an  aim  in  life  (he  goes  on),  or  are  yon 

tion  of  the  way  'polenta'  was  made  is  here  and  there^  no  matter  where,  pelting 

given  by  Forcellini.    <  Grandi '  only  means  crows  and  Uving  onlv  for  the  moment  ?" 

that  it  was  coarse  thick  stuff.  '  Ex  tempore  vivere '  is  to  get  our  objecta 

56.  qu<ie  Samios  diduxit  Uitera  ramo]  and  purposes  only  fh>m  the  present  mo- 

"  The  fetter  which  with  its  branchee  led  the  ment.     [Here  also  (see  v.  3,  n.)  Jahn  has 

Samians  different  ways,  and  pointed  to  the  a  full  stop  at '  callem,'  and  he  oonsistently 

path  which  rises  on  the  right-hand  side."  has  a  note  of  interrogation  after  '  adhnc,' 

Samos  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-phice  and  afler  '  malis.'    Tbis  matter  of  ponc- 

of  Py  thagoras ;  the  earliest  authority  being  tuation  is  often  a  great  difficnlty .] 
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Helleborum  frustra  cum  jam  cutis  aegra  tumebit 
Poscentes  videas  :  venienti  occurrite  morbo  : 
Et  quid  opus  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montes  ?  65 

Discite^  io  miseri^  et  oausas  oog^oscite  rerum^ 
Quid  sumus^  aut  quidnam  victuri  gignimur ;  ordo 
Quis  datus^  et  metae  qua  moUis  flexus  et  unde ; 
Quis  modus  argento^  quid  fas  optare^  quid  asper 
Utile  nummus  habet ;  patriae  carisque  propinquis  70 

Quantum  elargiri  deceat ;  quem  te  Deus  esse 
Jussit^  et  humana  qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re. 
Disce^  neque  invideas  quod  multa  fidelia  putet 

63.  Helleborum  fruHra]    This  ib  the  as  in  73.    'CansaB  reram'  are  here  the 

golden  nde,  'principiis  obsta.'      We  lose  principles  not  of  natural,  bnt  of  moral 

sight  of  the  yonng  man  now,  and  go  on  to  philosophy.    Casanbon  oompares  Juvenal, 

general  topics.    As  to  <  hellebomm '  see  S.  yiii.  84 :  "  Et  propter  yitam  yivendi  per- 

i.  51,n.  CratenxBwasaphysicianofCicero^B  dere  cansas."    'Qnid  Bumns,'   'what  we 

time,    and    attended  Atticus'  danghter.  are,'  onr  natnre  as  rational  beings ;  '  qnid- 

PerBiQS  nfles  hiB  name  fbr  any  eminent  namvictnrigignimnr/^withwhatprospects 

man  of  his  profession,  as  Horace   does,  we  were  bom/ that  is  g^nerally,  as  men  and 

S.  ii.  8. 161,  "  Crateram  dizisse  putato."  women.      Casanbon  qnotes  firom  Marcns 

'  HagnoB  promittere  montoB '  is  a  prover-  Antoninns  (viii.  52)  :  6  fi^  ci8J»s  wpbs  5ti 

bial   hyperbole,  '  anri '  being  nnderstood.  %4^vKt¥  oIk  oTScy  Zffns  itrri»,    '  Ordo '  is 

See  Juvenal,  xii.  129,  "montibuBaurum  ex-  our  place,  as  the  chariots  at  starting  were 

aequet."    In  Skllust  (Oat.  23)  Q.  Curins  is  pUced  acoording  to  lot.  This  refers  to  the 

Baid  to  promise  Fnlvia  seas  and  mountains  rehitions  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 

of  money :  "  Bepente  glorians  maria  mon-  and  so  forth.     The  tnming  of  the  '  meta ' 

tesque  polliceri  coepit."  In  Tenence  (Phor-  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  here  acoord- 

mio  i.  2. 18),  we  have  "  modo  non  montes  ingly  it  repreBents  any  critical  point  in  the 

auri  pollioens."    Fassow  and  Jahn  have  a  raoe  of  life,  which  it  behoves  ns  to  fbresee 

comma  at  'morbo/  and  connect  that  sen-  and  be  readytomeet.    The  wayof  tuming 

tence  wiUi  the  foUowing :  "  Meet  the  dis-  easily,  and  tne  point  from  whicn  the  prepa- 

ease  bb  it  comes,  and  then  what  need  of  a  ration  Bhould  begin,  are  matters  (he  means) 

doctor?".  The  rest  of  the  editors  have  the  for  nice  oonsideration.     The  cbriver  who 

punctuation  of  the  tezt,  and  it  appears  to  should  bring  his  chariot  headlong  up  to  the 

me  right.      He  says,  "Meet  the  disease  goalwouldbreakdownashetumedit.    He 

when  it  begiuB,  or  yon  may  find  it  iB  too  must  take  a  sweep  and  judge  accurately 

late.    Besides,whatistheuBeofpromising  where  the  bend  should  beg^n.    'Quemte 

mountainsofg^IdtoCratems  ?"that  is,  S[  Deus  esse  jussit'  is  diffisr^t  from  'quid 

throwing  away  your  monej  as  well  as  risk-  snmus ;'  as  tiie  latter  refers  to  our  general 

ing  your  life.    Orelli  reads  'eoquid '  on  his  condition,  the  other  to  the  particular  des- 

own  authority.  tiny  we  are  called  upon  to  fiilfil,  aocording 

66.    Duciie,  io  miteri,']    These  verses  to  the  position  €k)d  has  given  us  in  the 

have  been  mnch  quoted.     They  will  be  world.    There  is  emphasis  theref(»«  in '  te.' 
found  in  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  6,  and        73.  Diice,  neque  invidecu']      He  says 

John  of  Salisbury,  Nugae,  &o.  iii.  2.    Bar-  leam  and   do  not  envy  thoBe  who  have 

thius  (Adv.  xlii.  5)  is  the  first  to  quote  slaved  for  country  clients,  and  got  their 

them  with  the  opening '  Discite,  io  miseri.'  larder  stored  with  such  quantities  of  pro- 

The  reading  of  most  MSS.  is  'discite,  o  visionBastheycannevereat.    'Fidelia' we 

miBeri,'  and  all  the  editors  but  Heinrich  have  had  above,  22.     'Patet'  means  that 

have  that  reading  or  '  discite  et.'    Some  there  is  so  much  that  it  gets  bad  before  he 

years  ago  I  corrected    Angustin's  qno-  caneatit.    JnvenaldescribesthesameBort 

tation  from  '  o '  to  '  io,'  and  I  believe  that  of  payment  g^ven  to  advocates,  vii.  119 : 
is  the  right  form.    llie  exhortation  goes 

on,  "L^m  then,  ye  snfferers,  and  get     "QuodvociB  pretium?  BiccuB  petasuncn- 
wisdom*"     '  Discite '  is  used  abBolntely,  Ins  et  vas 
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In  locuplete  penu  defensis  pinguibus  Umbris, 

Et  piper  et  pemae,  Marsi  monumenta  clientis ;  73 

Maenaque  quod  prima  nondum  defecerit  orca. 

Hic  aliquis  de  gente  hircosa  centurionum 
Dicat :  "  Quod  sapio  satis  est  mihi ;  non  ego  curo 
Esse  quod  Arcesilas  aerumnosique  Solones, 
Obstipo  capite  et  figentes  lumine  terram  80 

Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
Aegroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 
Hoc  est  quod  palles  ?  c\ir  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est  5^'    65 
His  populus  ridet,  multumque  torosa  juventus 
Ingeminat  tremulos  naso  crispante  cachinnos. 

''  Inspice,  nescio  quid  trepidat  mihi  pectus,  et  aegris 

Pelamydum,  aat.  veteres  A£roram   epi-  Arcesilaus,  or,  as  he  was  Bometimee  called, 

menia  balbi,  Arcesilas,  was  the  disciple  and  sacccMor 

Aat  viaam  Tiberi  devectam,  qaiaqae  hi-  of  Crantor  as  the  head  of  the  Academj, 

genae,  ia  which  he  made  sach   changes,  chieflj 

Si  quater  egisti."  with  the  view  of  briaging  bock  the  views 

of  the  foander,  as  to  &  (»]led  the  fonnder 

Thas  he  speaks  of  '  siccas  petasancnlas,'  of  the  New  Academy.    He  lived  aboat 

and  here  Persias  speaks  of '  pema.'    They  200  b.c.     '  Obstipo '  means  stiff  and  bent 

areboth  parts  of  a  pig,  bntitisnotcertain  downwards.     It  is  exphdned  on  Hor.  & 

what  part  each  name  signifies.    '  Petaso '  ii.  6.  92 :  "  Davas  sis  comicas  atqae  St4ss 

is  generally  caUed  a  flitch,  which  takes  in  capite  obstipo  maltam  similis  metaenti." 

the  shoulder  and  ribs ;  *  pema '  is  asually  This  maa  speaks  of  the  philoeophers  aii 

sapposed  to  be  a  ham.     The  '  maeoa '  was  chewing  thcir  muttered  words   and  their 

a  small  sea-fish  of  some  sort ;  aad  he  says  mad  silence,  a  descriptioa  which  may  be 

that  they  came  ia  so  fast  that  the  first  jar  aaderstood.    There  is  no  nearer  likeness 

was  not  empty  before  others  came  to  be  of  a  madman  than  a  person  muttering  to 

added  to  it.  himself   and  carrying  on  a  conversation 

77.  Jlic  aliquU  de  gente  hircota]  Somo  with  his  own   thoughts,    when   he  gets 

military  blockhead  expresses  his  contempt  excited  and  is  not  aware  that  he  is  seen. 

for  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  says  what  The  man  is  here  represented  as  thmsting 

beknowsisenoaghforhim.    We  have  had  out  his  lips  as  if  he  were  weighing  his 

a  sketch  of  these  captains  in  the  sixteenth  words    upoa    them,    thinking    over    the 

Satire   of  Juvenal,  and  'hircosa'  corre-  dreams  of  some  old  dotard;  and  then  we 

sponds  to  that  in  S.  xiv.  194 :  have  the  Epicurean  maxim  (Lucretins  x. 

"S^^put  infctum  buxo  „are«,ue  pi.    ^^i^^^J^^^^t^^^^^t^ 

Anuotet    et    grande.   miretur  L.elin.    \   f  *^T°*  '^^"'"^  *'*"?  '*  J'*  T 

iiT4px^cu,    < Aeg^  somnia '  is  a  proverbial 

Below  Persius  calls  them  'varicosos  Cen-  expression,  as  in  Horace,  A.  P.  7,  "velut 

turiones.'  (S.  v.  189.)  Horace  has  "  magni  aegri  somnia."    As  to  *  aegroti  veteris ' 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti "  (S.  see  note  on  Juv.  ix.   16,  "  Quid  macies 

i.  6. 73),  whose  fathers  were  content  to  send  aegri  veteris."    As  to  *  cur  quis  non  pran- 

them  to  the  country  school  to  leara  arith-  deat '    corapare    Horace  (S.    ii.  3.   257), 

metic.  "Postquam   est  impransi  correptus   voce 

79.  Esse  quod  Arcesilas']    He  couples  magistri."  'Nasocnspante,' 'with  curling 

tho  names  of  two  very  different  men,  who  nose,'  is  like  *  naso    suspendis    adanco/ 

lived  more    than    three  centuries  apart.  <  uncis  naribus,'  and  the  like  (S.  i.  40,  n.). 
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Faucibus  exsuperat  gravis  halitus ;  inspiee  sodes/' 

Qui  dicit  medico,  jussus  requiescere,  postquam  90 

Tertia  compositas  vidit  nox  currere  venas, 

De  majore  domo  modicum  sitiente  lagena 

Lenia  loturo  sibi  Surrentina  rogavit. 

"  Heus,  bone,  tu  palles  \"    "  Nihil  est.^'    ''  Videas  tamen  istud 

Quicquid  id  est :  surgit  tacite  tibi  lutea  pellis.'*  95 

"  At  tu  deterius  palles ;  ne  sis  mihi  tutor ; 

Jam  pridem  hunc  sepeli :  tu  restas.'^     ''  I^erge,  tacebo.^' 

Turgidus  hic  epulis  atque  albo  ventre  lavatur, 

Gutture  sulfureas  lentum  exhalante  mephites. 

Sed  tremor  inter  vina  subit  calidumque  triental  100 

Excutit  e  manibus/  dentes  crepuere  retecti, 

Uncta  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris. 

Hinc  tuba^  candelae^  tand^mque  beatulus  alto 

92.  De  majore  domo]  He  sends  to  some  a  the  name  of  a  cnp  holding  one-third  of 

neighhoor  richer  than    himself   a    small  a  sextarios,  or  foor  cyathi.    The   usmil 

jar,  and  begs  for  some  mild  Snn*entine  name  is  'triens,'  and  most  MSS.  have 

wine,  as  he  is  going  to  get  up  and  bathe.  '  trientem '  here.     Bnt    the    other  form 

'Modicum  sitiente'  only  means  that  it  which  only  occnrs  here  is  not  likely  to 

holds  little :  it  is  not  very  thirsty.     [ Jahn  have  been  invented.    The  man  is  dnnk- 

has  '  modioe.']     The  wine  of  Surrentum  ing  '  calda,'  hot  negns,  which  the  Romans 

(Sorrento)  did  not  bear  a  high  character.  were  very  partial  to.    See  Juv.  S.  v.  63  : 

See  note  on  Horace»  Epp.  i.  15. 16.    '  La-  **  Quando  vocatus  adest  calidae  gelidaeque 

gena'    and   'amphora'    were    the  same.  minister."      'Dentes   retecti'   are    teeth 

After  the  man  has  had  his  wine  and  his  from  which  the  gums  have  receded,  as  they 

bath,  his  doctor  meets  him  and  tells  him  do  from  the  effect  of  fever.    They  now 

he  looks  pale ;  and  when  the  man  says  it  chatter  with  the  chill  of  death.    Ab  to 

is  notlung,  he  says,  whatever  it  is  he  must  '  pulmentaria '  see  Juv.  vii.  185. 

seeto  it;  his  skin  is  beginning  to  swell.  103.   Sine   tuha,    eandelae,']     'Hinc' 

The  patient  gets  angry,  and  tells  him  he  means    '  after  this.'      Immediately    after 

does  not  look  as  bad  as  the  doctor  himself ;  death  among  other  ceremonies  the  friends 

he  doesn^t  want  him  for  his  g^uardian,  who  set  up  loud  cries,  and  homs  were  blown, 

is  dead  and  gone  long  ago.    "  You  are  and  a  great  noise  was  made,  in  the  hope 

alive,"  he  adds;  by  which  he  means  he  that  the  deceased  might  still  show  signs  of 

wishes  he  was  dead,  as  Horace  does  in  that  life.     Wheu  this    was   over,  they   cried 

amnsing  dialogue,  S.  i.  9.  26,  sqq. :  '  conclamatum  est/  '  the  cries  are  done,' 

" E»t  tibi  mater.  f!!^  *"'"~l^° ''T'    T^«""P»°  *••« 

r>        u       •   4      1  _     1.  .      9    II A    Ixwy  w«s  wasned  and  anointed  by  a  ser- 

Cognati.  qnis  te  «dvo  e»t  opua  ?    Hand    ^^J[  (poHinctor)  of  the  undertakCT,  and  if 

^ulu  qnisquam ;  xr,.—  •«_    the  deceased  wa«  a  ftee  man  his  toga  wa» 

Om^compoem.    FeUcee!  Nunc  ego    ^^^  ^^^  y^  ^j^^    .^  ^^2:    "Nemo 

^®*^"  togam  sumit  nisi  mortuus").    The  body 

Thedoctor,  in  despair,  tells  him  to  go  his  was  then  (*tandem,*  afler  all   the  pre- 

own  way,  he  shall  say  no  more.  liminary  performances)  laid  on  a  '  leotus 

d8.  iirffidus  hic  epulisl   See  Horace,  funebris,'  and  the  bed,  as  it  appears  from 

£pp.  i.  6.  61, "  Crudi  tumidique  lavemur,"  this  passage,  was  placed  in  the  '  atrium,' 

and  Juv.  i.  142,  "  Poena  tamen  praesens,"  with  the  feet  of  the  dead  towards  the  door. 

&c.  [« lentum,'  Hemrich's  conjecture.]  Afler  the  body  had  hiin  in  state  a  certain 

100.  Sed  tremorinterviua  subit]  *  Sed '  number  of  days,  it  was  carried  out  to  be 

means,  'nay  more,'  that  is,  without  bath-  burnt.    The  procession  is  described  in  my 

ing,  before  he  leaves  the  table.    'Triental '  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  43  :  "  Concurrantque 
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Compositus  lecto  crassisque  lutatus  amomis 

In  portam  rigidos  calces  extendit :  at  illum  105 

Hestemi  capite  induto  subiere  Quirites. 

Tange^  miser^  yenas  et  pone  in  pectore  dextram ; 
*^  Nil  calet  hic ;''  smnmosque  pedes  attinge  manusque  ; 
^^  Non  {ngent"    Visa  est  si  forte  pecunia^  sive 
Candida  vicini  subrisit  molle  puella^  iio 

Cor  tibi  rite  salit  ?     Positum  est  algente  catino 
Durum  olus  et  populi  cribro  decussa  farina^ 
Tentemus  fauces ;  tenero  latet  ulcus  in  ore 
Putre^  quod  haud  deceat  plebeia  radere  beta. 
Alges  cum  excussit  membris  jimor  albus  aristas;  115 

Nunc  face  supposita  fervescit  sanguis^  et  ira 
Scintillant  oculi^  dicisque  facisque  quod  ipse 
Non  sani  esse  hominis  non  sanus  juret  Ore^tes. 

foro  tria  fxmera."    The  partictilan  there  other  oase  where  the  man  can  say  he  has 

as  well  as  here  are  deriyai  firom  Becker'»  no  phyaical  aihneDts ;  but  he  ia  asked  how 

Gallas,  £xc.  Interment  of  the  I>ead.    The  he  feela  at  the  sight  of  money  or  his  neigh- 

bodj  was  carried  oat  on  an  open  bier,  bonr^s  pretty  wife.    'Sed'  ia  nndorstood 

■ometimes  by  reUitions,  sometimee  by  peo-  before  '  viBa  eet.'    <  PneUa '  ia  so  uied  in 

ple  of  oonaequence,  and  sometimes,  as  this  Jnv.  ix.  74»  where  see  note.     Aa  to  '  cor 

passage  shows,  by  the  man'8  freedmen,  lalit '  see  note  on  Jnv.  vii.  160. 
'Hestemi  Qnirites'  are  citizena  of  yester.        111.  FoHtum  est  cUgenU  eatim>2    ^^ 

d^,  who  have  bnt  bitely  g^t  their  fi^eedom.  supposes  a  frugal  mcal  put  before   the 

'  dapite  induto '    showB    they   wore    the  man,  of  dry  vegetables  on  a  cold  dish,  and 

<  pileuB*  or  cap,  which  waa  put  on  a  slave^s  bread  made  of  coarse  flour  (sifted  thrt>ugh 

head  when  he  was  manumitted  (aee  8.  v.  a  common  gieve),  and  then  invitee  him 

82).    'Candelae'  are  torches  bumt  by  the  to  eat.    But  the  man  says  his  mouth  is 

bed-side.     '  Beatulus '  is  a  sneer.    As  to  tender,  and  he  haa  a  eore  plaoe  in  it  which 

«amomo'  see  note  on  Juv.  iv.  108 :  "  su-  he  cannot  think  of  hurting  with  plebeian 

dana  Crigpinus  amomo  Quantum  vix  redo-  beet.    Persius  adds,  **  Yon  shiver  when 

lent  duo  fbnera."    '  Lutare '  is  to  smear  fear  makes  your  hair  stand  on  end  all  ovcr 

as  with  mud.    *Porta'  ia  nowhere  else  your  body  (he  calls  it  stubble);    at  an- 

used  for  a  house-door.    Its  proper  mean-  otber  time  your  biood  is  all  on  fire»  yonr 

ing  is  the  gate  of  a  dt^  or  camp.    For-  eyee  flash  with  rage,  and  all  yon  say  and 

oellini,  who  does  not  notice  this  exception,  do  is  such  that  mad  Oreetes  hmiself  wonld 

shows  the  difierence  between  'porta'  and  pronounce  you  mad." 
'janua'  or  'fores/  by  Ovid's  comparison        What  is  meant  by  the  last  few  verses  is, 

between  the  soldier  and  the  lover  (Amor.  that  the  man  who  boasts  that  his  hLood 

L  9. 19) :  flows  quietly  in  his  veins,  and  that  he  is 

"Illegravesurbes,hicduraeUmenamicae    S!'*^!^.^^*  T  ^  J?!^' ^  05»^  to 

Oteidet:    wTportas  frangit,  at  ille    ^.  «^«^d  by  outward  thmgs.  and    his 

fores."  quietness  vamshes.    Avance,  lust,  appe- 

tite,  fear,  passion,  all  have  their  iiiflnenc« 
107.  Tamffe,  miser,  ventui]  Thb  is  an-    with  him  and  rob  him  of  hb  boasting. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thsbi  is  not  mnch  to  remark  in  thU  Satire.  Its  purpofle  is  to  show  that  men  have 
little  acquaintHnce  with  thcmselves  while  they  are  ready  to  criticize  severely  tho 
characters  of  their  neighhonrs,  and  to  take  in  with  delight  yulgar  flatterj.  It  opens 
with  a  dialogne  (if  it  can  be  called  so,  where  one  of  the  persons  is  only  sapposed  to 
ntter  a  dozen  words  pnt  into  his  month  by  the  other,  v.  17>  sq.)  between  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades,  in  which  the  teacher  remonstrates  with  his  favonrite  on  his  vanity  and  self- 
confidence,  just  as  he  does  in  Plato's  dialogne,  Alcibiades  Frior ;  from  which  some  of 
the  expressions  in  this  scepe  are  taken,  and  the  scene  itself  is  evidently  copied.  This 
part  illostrates  the  first  point  in  the  Satire,  which  is  men'8  ignorance  of  themselves. 
Their  nnkindness  to  others  follows.  Yon  have  only  to  name  a  man,  and  straightway 
his  character  is  abused  and  his  faolts  exaggerated;  his  good  qnalities  are  never  men- 
tioned.  But  though  men  may  hide  their  sore  places  firom  the  world  and  delight  them- 
selves  in  flattery,  they  cannot  cheat  conscience  altogether.  The  moral  is  that  men 
should  Bcom  to  be  called  what  they  are  not ;  throw  back  the  flattery  of  the  vulgar  on 
themselvee ;  and  make  their  own  breast  their  home,  that  they  may  leam  how  little  they 
have  there  to  be  proud  of. 

ARGUMENT. 

What,  you  become  a  statesman  ?  (suppose  that  Socrates  is  speaking.)  Trusting  in 
what,  O  ward  of  Pericles  ?  No  doubt  you're  wise  beyond  your  yearn,  and  so  the 
people  when  their  passions  rise  will  surely  Usten  to  you,  saying, '  Citizens,  I  tell  you 
this  is  wrong — ^'twQre  better  so.'  You  can  weigh  justice  in  the  balanoe,  you  can  tell 
straight  from  crooked.  You  cannot  ?  Then  as  you're  only  fair  uutside,  why  show 
your  gandy  tail  before  your  day  to  an  admirxug  erowd?  Yoa're  only  fit  for 
hellebore.  What  is  your  happiness  ?  <  To  eat  good  dishes  and  to  bask  in  the  sun.' 
Hold,  this  old  woman  could  but  answer  so.  Well,  boast  your  beauty  and  descent, 
only  allow  that  Baucis  crying  herbs  for  slaves  to  buy  is  wise  as  you. 

y .  28.  No  man  goes  down  into  himself,  but  all  can  see  the  pack  upon  their  neighbour^s 
shoulders.  Ask  a  man  thus, '  Know  you  Voctidius'  estate,  the  man  who  owns  broad 
lands  at  Cures  ?'  <  What  he  (the  man  replies)  the  wretch,  who  on  a  holiday  eats 
onions  raw,  washed  down  with  sour  old  wine  he  scarce  has  the  heart  to  draw  ?'  Or 
if  you're  a  frce  liver,  some  one  will  touch  you  on  the  elbow  and  drag  your  character 
through  the  mire. 

V.  42.  We  strike  and  in  our  tum  are  strack  again.  These  are  the  terms  we  live  on  : 
80  much  experience  teaches  us !  You've  a  deep  sore  within,  but  your  broad  belt 
conceals  it.  Well,  try  and  cheat  your  conscience  if  you  can.  '  But  if  my  neighbours 
praise  me  shall  I  not  believe  them  ?'  If  money  tums  you  pale,  if  you  indulge  your 
lusts,  or  if  you  cheat  in  the  Fomm,  'tis  vain  to  drink  the  flattery  of  the  vulgar; 
scom  to  be  what  you  are  not :  give  the  cobbler  back  his  ofiering ;  live  with  yourself, 
and  you  shall  see  how  scantily  fumished  is  your  home. 
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Rem  populi  tractas  ?  (barbatum  haec  crede  mag^trum 

Dicere,  sorbitio  tollit  quem  dira  cicutae,) 

Quo  fretus,  dic,  o  magni  pupille  Pericli. 

Scilicet  ingenium  et  rerum  pnidentia  velox 

Ante  pilos  venit ;  dicenda  tacendaque  calles.  5 

Ergo  ubi  commota  fervet  plebecula  bile, 

1,  Rem  populi  iraciasT]   See  lutrodnc-  honestj;   of  which   Socrates   makes  him 

tion.     '  Bcti  popnli '  is  equiyalent  to  <  rem  confess  he  knows  nothing- :  o&«rovr  4\4jx^ 

publicam.'    Ab  to  'cicuta/  see  Juv.  vii.  8ri  %9p\  BikcUw  Kcd    &8/jrMr    'AXxifiidint 

206.  6  KoXhs  6  K\tiyiov  ovk  i^m-lirTeuTo'  tXotr» 

3.  QuofretMti]  Here  he  foUows  closely  8i  Koii  fi4Wot  cls   iKKXfiaCtu^   ^A0^r  ovii- 
Socrates'   language  in    Plato'8    dialogue.  /BovA.c^rciy    *K9ri¥<dots     itepX       «Sr     oMhr 
He   Buppofles   Alcibiades  in   his  pride   to  oTScr ;  oh  raW  ^v ;  *AAx.  padferai  (Steph. 
match  bimself  against  the  king  of  Persia,  ii.    113).      In    *  quid    deinde    loquere  ? ' 
nnd  the  queen-mother  to  wonder  8ry  tot^  Jahn    sees    an    aUusion    to    tbe     yonng 
TtCT^iwtf  i¥  ¥^  ^x**  otros  6  *AAirii3i«(5i}f  r^  nian'8  thoughtlessneas   in   not   preparing 
'ApTa^4p^ll    htaytfviCtirOtu,      She    answers  bis  specch  before  be  goes  in.     lliiB  is  a 
berself,  oIk  ttrtt  8ry  &AXy  viorc^y  %\^¥  strange  remark.      Socrates    takes   it   for 
/iri/AcXcff  TC  Jral  ao^i^,  Taiha  yiip  fU^a  A^ta  granted  he  will  saj  what    he   pats  into 
\4yov    i¥  'EXAi^i.    Socrates    continues,  his  mouth.    For  '  puto '  most  MSS.  hare 
^vd  cf  7c  viAotTo  4»s  6  *AXKtfitdSris  olros  '  puta '    [and     ahto   Jfthn].       The    other 
¥V¥    iwtx^tp^T,   Tp&TO¥  fih¥    (Tfi     oMTot  scems  to  be  required.     The  speaker  ex- 
y9yo¥i»s  <r^6hpa  ^Ko<rt¥,  ivcira  «>arr«(«'ao'ir  presses  his  own  opinion.      Priscian   aml 
iwal9tvTos,  olfuu  h¥  abTii¥  $avfid<rat  rc  koI  Servius  both  quote  the  line  with   '  pnta,* 
ip4<r$at,  tI  o9r  tot*  toTt¥  Sry  viorc^ci  r^  observing  that  the  hist  syUable  in  *  puta,' 
fi€ipdKto¥ ;  Tbe  MSS.  instead  of  *  o/  which  which  some  call  an  adverb,  is  short.     As  to 
Heinrich  reads,  have  *hoc'  or  *haec.'    I  'libra'  see  S.  i.  7,  n.    As  to  *curva'  see 
do  not  take  either  of  these  to  be  right.  S.  iiL  62.    *  Regula '  is  properly  a  straight 

—  moffni  pupille  PericliJ]    Clinias  the  ruler.     Here  it  is  put,  as  part  for  thc 

father    of   Alcibiades  was  killed  at  the  whole,  for  <  norma,'  which  was  compoaed 

battle  of  Coroneia,  B.O.  447,  and  left  his  of  two  '  reguhie '  joined  at  right  angles. 

son  (wbose  age  at  the  time  is  uncertain,  These  are  the  'pedes'  here  referred  to, 

but  he  ¥ras  quite  a  child)  under  the  care  and  he  supposes  the  instrument  to  have 

of  Pericles  and  his  brother  Ariphron,  who  been  bent  and  the  angle  altered.     What 

were  sccond  cousins,   as   we  should  call  he  says  is,  You  can  weigh  justaSe  in  the 

them,  of  Dinomache,  the  mother  of  Alci-  scales  and  tell  when  it  is  wanting ;  and 

biades.     The  form   Pericli  or  Periclei  is  you  can  distinguish  a  straight  line  when 

like  Ulixei  ^Hor.  £pp.  i.  7.  40,  &c.)  and  yon  see    it    among  curves,   or  irom  the 

Achillei  (C.  i.  15.  34),  from  a  nominative  diverging  line  formed  by  a  « norma '  when 

Pericleus,  tbe  last  syllable  of  the  genitive  its  legs  are  out  of  the  perpendicular.     You 

being  open  or  contracted  according  to  con«  know  also  how  to   set  your  black  mark 

venience.  against  vice.     O  is  for  9d¥aTos,     According 

4.  Soilieet  inffenium]  This  is  ironical,  to  the  Scholiast  here  (to  whose  authority 
and  taken  from  the  above  passage  of  Pbto.  Plum  adds  Isidorus,  Hispal.  Etymol.  i.  20. 

*  Berum  prudentia '  is  a  knowledge  of  the  23,  and  Asoonius,  ad  Cic.  pro  Scauro)  the 
world.  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  iv.  9.  85,  Greek  dicasts  declared  their  verdict  of 
"  Est  animus  tibi    Remmque   prudens."  condemnation  by  tbis  letter  as  the  Roman 

*  Ante  pilos '  is  *  before  the  beard.'  '  Di-  judices  did  by  C  (condemno).  Martial 
cenda  tacendaque '  means '  all  sorts  of  has  an  epigpram  (vii.  37)  of  which  tbe 
things.'  See  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  72 :  lemma  is  *'  Ad  Castricum  de  Theta."  It 
*'  Dicenda  tacenda  locutus  Tandem  dor-  begins 

mitum  dimittitur."  ^^ .-    , .  ...  ^    .     rt    ^  . 

6.  JSrffO  ubi  commota]  *  Ergo,'  because       ^^\  mort^erum  quaestons,  Castncc, 

you  are  so  early  wise,  you  are  eager  to  go  rr  "81^"™  ^  ..  ,. 

among  the  pe^le,  and  wave  down  their  ^   '^    P"'""°    *«*~    t>»eta 

•        «1.1.  ^  •    X'  4.»         ^  novum. 

noise  with  the  m^estic  motion  of  your 

arm,  and  then  discoorse  to  them   upon  The  Scholiast  quotes  from  an  author  he 
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Fert  animus  calidae  fecisse  silentia  turbae 

Majestate  manus :    quid  deinde  loquere  ?     '  Quirites^ 

Hoc  puto  non  justimi  est ;  illud  male,  rectius  illud/ 

Scis  etenim  justum  gemina  suspendere  lance  10 

Ancipitis  librae ;  rectum  discemis  ubi  inter 

Curva  subit,  vel  cum  fallit  pede  regula  varo, 

Et  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  praefigere  theta. 

Quin  tu  igitur  summa  nequicquam  pelle  decorus 

Ante  diem  blando  caudam  jactare  popello  15 

Desinis,  Anticyras  melior  sorbere  meracaa  ? 

Quae  tibi  summa  boni  est  ?     ^^  Uncta  vixisse  patella 

Semper,  et  assiduo  curata  cuticula  sole/^ 

Exspecta ;  haud  aliud  respondeat  haec  anus.     I  nunc^ 

does  not  name,  "  O  mnltnm  ante  alias  in-  is  bere.    The  man  liked  a  good  dinner, 

felix  littera  tbeta."  which  in  the  winter  be  woold  take  in  a 

14.    Quin  tu  iffitur]    He  goes  on  (as  room  that  caught  the  8nn's  rays,  as  in 

if  the  youth  had  disclaimed  all  that  he  snmmer  in  one  looking  to  the  nortb.    See 

ironicaUy  attributes  to  bim),  '*  Then  why  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  15.  14 :  "  nnlla  decem- 

do  yon  not  leave  off  showing  your  fine  pedis    Metata  privatis   opacam  Porticus 

tful  (like  a  peacock)  before  yonr  time  to  excipiebat  Arcton."    For  the  former  tbe 

the  ilattering  vulgar,  you  who  are  only  Romans  had  the  words  <  insolatio/  '  apri- 

fair  on  tbe  surface,  you  wbo  had  better  catio/    for    the    latter    the    pbrase    was 

go    and    Bwallow   all    Anticyra    without  '  coenatio  ad  Boream.'    Jnv.  xi.  203  has 

water  ?*'     Horaoe  says  of  one  (Epp.  i.  16.  "  Nostra  bibat  vemum  contracta  cuticula 

44,  sq.)  :  solem." 
<<aj*ii.v               -j            x«'»  19.  Exspecta;  haud  aliudl  '^xspecta' 

^^  ''"'''*         ^"       '''''"''*    "  '^*'*^  amoment.'  or  'look  W'  Itwas 

,  r'  .  .  11     j       *  way  o^  interrupting  a  speaker,  especially 

Introrsum  turpem,  speaosum  peUe  de-    ^hen  they  had  iomething  disagre^ble  to 

^^®™-  say.     Sbcrates  adds,   "This  old  woman 

'Ante   diem'  is  before  he  has  qualified  hero   could  give  no  worse  answer  than 

bimself.    '  Popello '  is  the  contemptuous  that."    '  Haec '  is  as  if  pointing  to  an  old 

form  of  '  populus '  used  by  Horace  (Epp.  woman  hard  by,  wbom   he  calls  Baucis. 

i.  7.  65). "  Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  *  I  «nnc  *  is  a  contemptuous  way  of  speak- 

popello."    See  below,   S.  vi.  50.    As  to  -ing.  common  in  Horace  and  Juvenal.    See 

Anticyra  see  Juv.  xiii.  97.    Horace  speaks  Hor.  Epp.  i.  6. 17 ;  ii.  2.  76,  and  Juv.  x. 

of  three  Anticyrae  (A.  P.   300,  "tribus  HO,  n.     'Suffla'is  'spout  ouforsome- 

Anticyris    caput   insanabile  nunquam"),  thing  of  that  sort.    His  counsellor  tells 

but  tbere  is  no    more    meaning   in  tbe  lii™  ^e  may  now,  after  his  admission,  go 

plural  there  than  bere  (see  note).    As  to  «nd  boast  of  being  the  son  of  Dinomachc 

•  meracas '  compare   Horace,    Epp.  ii.  2.  (who  was  of  the  mmily  of  tbe  Alcmaeoni- 

137 :  dae)  and  of  his  beauty,  if  only  he  admits 

t€  V      vi.  V  11  V             u        UM  that  old  ragged  Baucis  is  as  wise  as  he, 

Expuht  heUeboro  morbum  bilemque  me-  ^hen  she  cri^  her  berbs  for  some  rascallj; 

raco,  slave  to  buy.    'Pannuceus'is  synonymous 

Et  redit  ad  sese.  with  '  pannosus.'    Baucis  is  a  Greek  name 

'  Uncta '  is  a  common  epithet  for  dainties,  commonly  used  for  old  slaves.    '  Ocimum ' 

made-dishes.     See  S.  iii.  102 ;  vi.  16.  is  a  berb  described  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii. 

18.  asnduo  curata  cuticula  sole.']  'Pel-  16).     But  it  is  not  known  wbat  plant  ho 

liculam'  or  'cutem  curare'  are  common  means.    'Bene' is  used  as  above,  S.  i.  111, 

phrases  with  Horace,  as  in  S.  ii.  5.  38;  and  as  Horace  occasionally  uses   'male' 

Epp.  i.  2.  29;  i.  4.  15.    It  is  an  expression  (C.  i.   17.  25,  "nemale  dispari   Inconti- 

for  taking  care  of  oneself,  generally  in  the  nentes  injiciat  manus,"  where  see  note). 

way  of  eating  and  drinking.    And  so  it  As  to  'discincto '  lee  S.  iii.  31,  n. 
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'  Dinomaches  ^o  sum/  suffla ;  ^  sum  candidus/      Esta^  20 
Dom  ne  deterius  sapiat  pannucea  Baueis^ 
Cum  bene  discincto  cantaverit  ocima  vemae. 
Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere^  nemo^ 
Sed  pjaecedentis  spectatur  mantica  tergo  ! 
Quaesieris^ ''  Nostin'  Vectidii  praedia?"     ''  Cujus  V       25 
''  Dives  arat  Curibus  quantum  non  milvus  oberret/' 
^^  Hunc  ais^  hunc  Dis  iratis  Genioque  sinistro  ? 
Qui  quandoque  jugiun  pertusa  ad  compita  figit. 


23.  Ui  nemo  in  «ettf  ieniaf]  Here  the  lich  showB  how   firequeiitlj   in  the 

poet  leayes  Alcibiades  and  his  teacher,  to  name  '  c'  and '  t '  are  ioterchangwL    J«ba 

derive  from  the  soene  he  has  described  a  Miys  this  is  dae  to  the  ignoranoe  of  the 

lesson  against  self-ignoranoe.   To  go  down  middle  ages,  and  that  in  inseriiitioiis  Um 

into  oneself  as  into  a  dark  mine  or  cavem  name  Vettidios  is  often  foimd,  bnt  Yetr 

is  an  expressive  phrase.    Aesop'B  story  of  tidios  never.    That   does  not  dedde  tbe 

the  two  wallets  is  referred  to  among  many  case  against  the  MSS.,  which  are  for  tbe 

other  writers  by  Uorace,  S.  iL  3.  299 :  most  ^ut  in  &vonr  of  Vectidii. 

'<  Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo»"  *  Cures '  is  the  Sabiue  town  in  whidi 

where  see  note.    According  to  the  original  tradition  said  Numa  waa  bom.     The  cir- 

fable  each  man  carries  his    neighbour's  cnmstanoe  of  Vectidius    being  a   Sabiiie 

vices  in  a  wallet  on  his  breast,  and  is  con-  might  account  for  his  thrifbinesa,  for  wfaidi 

tinually  lookiDg  into  it,  while  his  own  he  those  people  were    proverbial.     Bat   his 

swings  on  his  back  and  never  sees  them.  neighbours  chose  to  take  the  worst  view  of 

Persius  makes  the  man  looking  with  satis-  it.    As  to  '  quantum  non  milviis  oherret ' 

faction  at  tho  wallet  on  the  back  of  one  see  Juv.  ix.  64^  sq. : 

whoiswalkingbeforebim:  therebyslightly  „t\*                      •  x  j.          i.       ^  i.          j* 

vaiying  tbe  fSble.     [Pb«^  (iv.  of  hw  "  D-C  pa«er.  cm  tot  montes,  tot  p«ed» 

told;  tbe  feble  weU  in  three  line. :  ^!^  ^^  ^^    .^^^    ^^    p^ 

"  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duas :  hissos  ?" 


PPopriU  repletam  vitii.    poet    tengnm  .j^  .^^^  q^           ^^t^.  ^  ,ij,. 

AUeni.^tepeetu..n.penditg™vem."  fZ^.'''^^^'^^^ 

In  V.  24  of  Persius  Jalm  has  '  praece-  natus  paries  Dis  atque  poetis,'      The  man 

denti.']  was  '  Dis  inimicus/  the  gods  hated  him, 

25.  Q^aeHeris,  Nottin*  Vectidii  prae-  and  his  Qenins  was  adverse  to  him ;   he 

dia  ?]    He  supposes  by  wav  of  example  was  born  bad.    See  note  on  S.  ii.  8. 

Bome  one  to  ask  whether  he  is  acquainted  28.  quandoqne  jv^nm  pertmea  ctd  co«- 

with    Vectidius'   estate.    The    man  asks  pUa  figit,']   This  is  obacure.     Forcellini 

'  \yhich  VectidiuB  P'    and  he  exphuns  by  renders  '  pertusa '  '  pervia,'   which   Jalin 

saying  he  has  immense  estates  at  Cures.  adopts,   and   adds   in   the  words  of  the 

Whereupon    the    other    takes    him    up,  Scholiast,  "  quia  in  omncs  partes  patent." 

"  \Vhat,  do  you  mean  that  stingy  wretcb,  Heinrich  exphuns  it  by  '  ^cata,' '  trita,' 

who  blesses  nimself  if  he  opens  a  jar  of  and  this  seems  to  be  near  the  meaning. 

wine  on  a  boliday,  eating  a  raw  onion  and  There  were  holes  in  the  road  ihnn  weather 

gulping  bis  sour  drink,  wbile  his  slaves  and  use.    But  it  is  not  certain  what  the 

are   making  merry  with  a  pot  of  por-  man  is  about.    Heinrich,  Jahn,  and  most 

ridge  ?"     He  means  that  people  wiU  only  of  the  old  oonmientators,  underatand  that 

find  what  harm  they  can  in  a  man,  and  he  is  making  an  offering  to  the  Lares  Com- 

exaggerate  it,anduever  think  ofhisbctter  pitales  at  their  festival,  the  Compitalia, 

quauties.  which    was    held   at   the    beginning   of 

In    '  Vectidii '   tbe  second   syllable    is  January  with  a  good  deal  of  eating  and 

lengthened  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  drinking.    But  there  is  nothing  about  the 

last,  tbe  penultimate  vowcl  being  sounded  Compitalia  in  the  text,  which  only  says 

as  a  '  y.'    Jahn  reads  Vettidi,  and  Ueiu-  that  the  man  sometimes  hung  up  a  yoke 
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Seriolae  veterem  metuens  deradere  limum 

Ingemit^  ^  Hoc  bene  sit  l^  tunicatum  cum  sale  mordens  30 

Caepe  et^  farratam  pueris  plaudentibus  oUam^ 

Pannosam  faecem  morientis  sorbet  aceti  V 

At  si  unctus  cesses  et  figas  in  cute  solem^ 

Est  prope  te  ignotus  cubito  qui  tangat^  et  acre 

Despuat  in  mores^  penemque  arcanaque  lumbi  35 

Buncantem  populo  marcentes  pandere  vulyas : 

^^  Tu  cum  maxillis  balanatum  gausape  pectas^ 

Inguinibus  quare  detonsus  gurgulio  extat  ? 

Quinque  palaestritae  licet  haec  plantaria  vellantj 

Elixasque  nates  labefactent  forcipe  adimcaj  40 

Non  tamen  ista  filix  ullo  mansuescit  aratro/' 

« 

Caedimus  inque  vicem  praebemus  crura  sagittis. 

at  the  '  compita,'  and  on  the  occasion  ate  prays  that  no  harm  may  come  of  snch 

and  drank  very  poor  fiire.     We  may  there-  extravagance.     *  Hoe  bene  sit/  *qaod  bene 

fbre  dismiss  tne  Compitalia,  as  Casanbon  sit/  were  ordinary  forms  of  prayer,  espe- 

does.    At  the  principal  cross-roada  there  cially  when  there  was  any  thin^  doubtfnl 

were  small  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Lares  about  the  matter  in  hand.     '  Tnnicatum 

Compitales,  and  there  the  Scholiast  says  eaepe '  is  a  raw  onion  with  the  shell  on. 

it  was  the  custom  of  ikrmers  to  hang  See  Juv.  xiv.  153,  <*  Tunicam  mihi  malo 

np  their  yokea  when  broken,  a  remark  due,  lupini,"  kc,    *  Farratam  oUam '  is  a  jar  of 

it  may  be  supposed,  to  this  passage,  and  porridge,  *  puls.'     See  Juv.  xi.  109,  wherc 

not  worth  much.    As  observed  on  Horaoe»  *  fkrrahi '  is  nsed  absolutely  for   '  pultes.' 

Epp.  i.  1. 4 :  See   also  his   description   of  the    young 

u Veianina  armii  ruBtics'  supper,   "grandes  fiimabant  pul- 

TT«^i:.  ^A  «r^^n,  fl,;-  i«*.«4.  .K/i:f.,.    tibus  ollae"  (xiv.  171).    The  slaves  chippcd 
Hercul^  ad  postem  fixia  hitet  abditu»    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  mess.    It 

*^^'  was  an  improvement   on  their  ordinary 

it  was  usual  for  persons  giving  up  any  meals :  but  what  could  they  have  been  ? 

particuhir  calling  to  dedicate  their  tools,  for  '  fiir '  was  the  daily  aUowance  of  skves 

oc.,  to  some  god.    This  the  commentators  in  general.    He  calls  the  wine  '  Uie  ragged 

refer  to.    But  here  a  repeated  act  is  im-  dr^  of  dying  vinegar.' 

plied  in  'quandoque,'  and  it  cannot  there-  &saubon,   Passow,   and   most   editors, 

fbre  be  refcrred  to  the  man'B  retirement  have  '  farrata  olla,'  and  Heinrich  says  this 

firom  fiinning.    We  must,  I  think,  remain  is  ecruivalent  to  '  plaudentibus  ad  oUam ' 

ignorant  of  the  oocasions  on  which  the  or  *  ae  olla.'    But  I  do  not  thlnk  this  is 

farmer  dedicated  his  yoke,  admitting  that  Latin.    All  Orelli's  MSS.,  some  of  Achain- 

a  dedication  to  the  Lares  Compitides  is  tre's,  and  several  others,  have  the  accu- 

meant.    It  appears  that  on  such  occasions,  sative,    which   Jahn  has  adopted.      The 

whatever  they  were,  the  household  had  a  onlv  way  in  which  the  ablative  can  be 

feast,  which  according    to    the   speaker  nndcrstood  is  by  making  it  absolute  and 

went  against  the    grain  with  Vectidius.  using  'farrata'  strictly  as  a  passive  par- 

'  Quandooue '  for  '  quandocunque '  is  twice  ticipie, '  pueris '  being  the  dative,  "  Wliile 

nsed  by  Horace,  C.  iv.  1.  17,  "£t  quan-  a  pot  is  filled  with  *ikr'  for  the  slaves 

doque  potentior,"  &c.,  and  2.  84,  '*  Cae-  who  dap  tbeir  hands." 

sarem    quandoque   trahet    feroces,"    &c.  83.  At  ti  uncUu  eettes]  *  But  if  you  bo 

See  Forcellini.  not  a  thrifty  liver  like  Vectidius,  but  self- 

29.  Seriolae  veteretn]    ' Seria '  was  one  indulgent,  like  Aldbiades  (see  v.  18),  then 

of  the  different  sorts  of^^jars  in  which  wine  people  wiU  find  something  worse  to  say  of 

was  kept,  and  *  seriola '  was  a  small  one  pf  you.'    What  they  say  the  reader  wiU  be 

the  same  sort.    This  man  is  said  ^vith  aU  glad  to  pass  over. 

hisrichestobe  unwillingtotakeoff^thedirt  42.    Caedimus    inque    vicem]     Horaco 

from  his  old  jar  to  draw  the  wine,  and  has  something  like  this  (Epp.  ii.  2.  97), 
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Vivitur  hoc  pacto ;  sic  novimus.     Dia  subter 

Caecum  vulnus  habes ;  sed  lato  balteus  auro 

Praeteg^t :  ut  mavis^  da  verba  et  decipe  nervos  45 

Si  potes.     "  Egre^um  cimi  me  vicinia  dicat 

Non  credam  i^'     Yiso  si  palles^  improbe,  nummo, 

Si  facis  in  penem  quicquid  tibi  venit  amarum, 

Si  puteal  multa  cautus  vibice  flagellas, 

Nequicquam  populo  bibulas  donaveris  aures.  50 

Respue  quod  non  es ;  tollat  sua  munera  cerdo  ; 

Tecum  habita,  noris  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex. 

"  Caedimnr  et  totidem  plagis  oonsamimiu  48.  amarum,']    Tbia  ia  the  raadzng  at 

hostem/'  bat  the  application  is  different.  all  the  MSS.,  and  aeems  to  be  an  adapta- 

Here  Perrios  means  to  say  Imen  are  all  tion  of  the  Greek  wucp6w,  which  ii  oied  in 

one  BB  bad  as  another,  and  he  who  strikes  varions  sensesin  which  miachief  ii  implied. 

now  will  presently  get  his  own  castigation :  John  of  SalLsbnry  (Nagae,  &c.  iii.  5)  qnota 

this  we  all  nnderstand,  and  on  these  terms  the  verse  with  *  quicqoid  tibi  venit  amo- 

life  gpoes  on.'    Then  he  goes  on  to  snppose  mm/  bnt  his  qnotation  is  evidcntly  £roD 

a  man  may  have  disease  in  him,  bnt  hide  memory,  and  his   readinf^  is   not  to  be 

it  from  the  world:  and  he  bids  him  deceive  tmsted.    I  do  not   see  the   difficnlty  in 

his  own  nerves,  if  he  can.    But,  says  the  '  amamm '  that    Jahn    doea.      He  taka 

other, '  if  the  neighboors  speak  well  of  me,  '  amomm '  from  John. 

must  I  not  believe  tbem  ? '     To  which  49.  Si  puteal  multa']    The  meaning  o( 

the  reply  is,  if  his  conscienoe  tells  him  he  this    line  has  been  mnch    dispated.    It 

is  covetous,  sensual»  and  a  cheat,  there  u  means  something  that  the  man  sboold  not 

no  use  in  listening  to  what  the  people  say.  do ;  but  what?     '  Puteal  Libonis '  was  tbe 

*  Sic  novimus'  is  an  incomplcte  expression,  phice  in  the  Fomm  Romannm  where 
in  whatever  way  we  understand  it.  Hein-  money-lenders  did  their  basiness,  as  is 
rich  supplies  'nos;'  'this  is  the  way  we  generally  believed.  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  35» 
know  ourselves.'  Jahn  says  it  is  'sic  "Roscius  orabat  sibi  adeases  ad  Potetl 
notum  est,'  '  we  all  know  it  to  be  so.'  I  cras.")  It  would  seem  then  that  the 
think  it  means  *  we  know  this  (or  so  we  man  whipped  the  Puteal  aeverely,  which 
have  leamed)  from  experience.'  It  was  may  be,  overreached  the  people  wbo  <fid 
the  fasbion  for  persons  of  oonsideration  business  with  him,  being  himself  ap  to  the 
about  the  court  of  the  emperors  to  wear  tricks  of  trade  (cautuii). 

'baltei/     'baldrics,'     richly    omamented  51.  tollai    *ua  munera  cerdo ;']    *LeC 

with   plates  of   gold.    They   were   wom  the  cobbler  carry  off  his  gifl  of  flattery.' 

obliquely    from   the    right  shoulder.     It  Juvenal  nses  *  cerdones '  for  the  lowest  of 

was  properlv  a  part  of  the  military  dress.  the  people,  S.  iv.  153,  *'  Sed  periit  post- 

*  Ut  mavis  is  equivalent  to  *  esto.'  '  Be  quam  cerdonibus  esse  timendas  Coeperat  ;** 
it  so — the  world  cannot  see  it  :  it  is  S.  viii.  182,  *'et  quae  Turpia  cerdoni 
hidden  by  your  fine  belt  (that  is  your  rank  Volesos  Bmtumque  decebunt."  He  finishes 
hides  it) ;  but  try  and  cheat  your  oon-  with  a  good  line:  'Live  with  yourself. 
science.'  *  Dare  verba '  is  *  to  give  words  and  you  will  soon  find  how  scanty  is  yoor 
for  deeds,'  and  so  *  to  deceive.'  See  S.  iii.  fumiture :'  enter  into  your  own  mind, 
19.  'Nervi'  are  the  muscles.  The  au-  look  round  as  a  tenant  inspects  his  new 
cients  knew  nothing  of  the  nerves,  and  so  lodging,  and  you  Mrill  see  how  little  good 
mistook  the  seat  of  pain.  it    contains.    After    *  tecnm   habita '  the 

47.  ri  palles,  improbe,  nummo,"]     We    MSS.  have  *ut'  or  'et'  or  *aut,'  bat  a  can- 
have    below    **  pallentes    radere    mores,"    janction  only  weakens  the  language. 
v.  15. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

L.  Akkaeus  Cobnutts,  to  whom  this  Batire  is  addressed,  as  stated  in  tho  Introduction, 
was  the  instructor  of  Persias,  who  went  to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  to  man*8  estate,  to 
leam  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  was  a  native  of  one  of  tho  two  places  in  Libya  named 
Jje^tiB  (Kopyovros  Afrrirris  ^iK^ao^os*  ^  SiA^vrif  v6Kis  Aifivns.  Suidas,  Kopi^ouros). 
His  name  shows  him  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  one  of  the  Annaei,  of  which  family 
there  were  many  wealthy  branches.  Sencca  was  one  of  them,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Comutns.  The  poet  Lncan  was  an  Annaens,  and  one  of  his  pnpils.  Dion  Cassins 
(62,  c.  29)  says  that  Nero,  intendiug  to  write  a  Roman  history  in  £pic  verse,  consnlted 
Comutus  a»  to  the  number  of  books  it  should  be  in.  Some  of  his  flatterers  told  him  they 
should  be  foUr  hundred,  but  Comutus  said  no  one  would  read  them.  And  when  some 
one  sfud  Chrysippus,  the  Stoic,  had  written  many  more,  Comutus  answered  that  his 
books  had  something  useful  in  them  for  human  life.  Whereupon  Nero  sent  him  into 
exile.  This  must  have  been  afler  the  death  of  Persius,  a.d.  62.  According  to  Jerome 
it  was  in  68,  the  hist  year  of  Nero's  reign,  [but  according  to  Dion  it  was  before  the 
consulship  of  Telesinus,  and  therefore  before  B.c.  66.] 

The  Satire  tums  upon  the  character  and  teaching  of  Corautus.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
delivered  in  conversation  with  him,  and  the  introductioti  is  well  arranged.  Persius 
begins  by  rcferring  to  the  commonplace  of  poets  asking  the  Muse  for  a  hundred  tong^es ; 
and  Comutus  asks  what  he  can  be  about,  and  hopes  he  is  not  going  to  write  a  tragedy 
or  an  Epic  poem.  He  answers  that  he  wants  this  gift  of  tongues  to  tell  his  affection 
and  gratitude  towards  his  friend  and  teacher,  whom  he  addresses  in  affectionate  lan- 
guage,  dechiring  that  their  fates  are  the  same,  and  their  lives  under  the  protection  of 
the  same  star.  He  oontrasts  the  eamest  life  of  his  master,  devoted  to  study  and  to 
the  instraction  of  the  young,  with  thc  various  selfish  pursuits  of  the  world ;  and  he 
takes  that  opportunity  to  urge  upon  old  and  young  the  study  of  philosophy.  One  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Stoics  is  that  which  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  seventh  satire  of 
Horace's  second  book,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Cicero's  Paradoxa,  of  which  the  title  is  8ri 
/i6vos  6  ffo^hs  iktiBtpos  Ktd  -ras  A^pvy  SoOXos.  Taking  up  this  doctrine  Persius  occupies 
the  rest  of  his  Satire  with  illustrations  of  it,  showing  that  real  liberty  is  not  that  of 
the  slave  set  firee  by  the  Praetor,  though  with  his  freedom  he  may  get  the  world  to 
worship  him,  and  fancy  he  is  at  liberty  to  live  as  he  pleases.  These  notions  he  treats 
as  old  wives'  tales ;  for  the  Praetor  cannot  teach  a  man  the  duties  of  life  and  how  to 
enjoy  it,  any  more  than  he  can  teach  a  low  fellow  to  phiy  the  harp.  A  man  cannot  do 
what  he  pleases,  for  he  can  only  do  what  he  is  fit  for.  If  he  is  upright,  and  disceming, 
and  just,  and  moderate,  and  kind,  and  liberal  without  extravagance,  and  free  from 
avarice,  be  u  a  free  man ;  but  if  not,  he  is  as  much  a  shive  as  the  man  that  carries  his 
master^s  tbings  to  tbe  bath,  and  is  flogged  if  he  loiters  on  the  way.  There  are  those 
he  goes  on  to  say,  who  aro  shives  altemately  of  avarice  and  self-indulgence,  but  who 
believe  themselves  free  notwithstanding.  The  youth  who  has  summoned  courago  to 
give  up  his  mistress  after  she  has  iU-treated  him,  and  thinks  he  is  going  to  lead  a  new 
life,  flnds  his  liberty  is  not  proof  against  the  first  invitation  to  retura.  The  ambitious 
man  is  the  slave  of  the  mob,  the  superstitious  of  his  fears  and  of  the  knaves  that  impose 
upon  him. 

The  Satire  ends  abraptly  with  the  old  hit  at  the  rade  gentlemon  of  the  army  (S.  iii. 
77,  sqq.),  whose  business,  of  course,  it  is  to  ridicule  these  fiue  sentiments.    Tbis  abrapt- 
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nen  is  freqoent  in  Honce,  whoee  langnage  Penios  oopies  in  thiB  S«tire  moreeventiDS 
in  the  othen.    Most  of  tbe  plaoes  are  pointed  oat  tn  ihe  notes. 

This  poem  ii  nnked  by  the  critics  abore  the  other  fiYe.  Tliere  is  not  mnch  obMimtj 
in  it,  thoogh,  according  to  the  pkn  of  this  edition,  it  reqniras  a  good  manj  notea.  Tbt 
address  to  CorautnB  has  those  eridenoes  of  gennine  feeling  which  alwaja  attnct  adni- 
ntion.  Had  it  boen  expressed  in  hmgnage  more  original,  it  woald  haTe  appeared  itil 
more  reaL  The  aatiplogical  fictions  (of  conrse  known  by  the  writer  to  be  to)  do  iflt 
ronch  detract  Anom  thki  reality,  thongh  thej  woold  hardlj  answer  the  aame  pnrpose  dov. 
The  description  of  a  shive^s  mannmiwiion,  and  its  oonseqnenoes,  is  hnmorons  and  rigar- 
ons.  Cornntns,  who  had  gone  throngh  the  process  himself,  was  probahljamnaed  wk& 
he  read  it.  The  rest  of  the  poem  contains  so  mnch  that  is  borrowed  in  fbrm  and  hi- 
gnage,  thAt,  althongh  the  borrowed  material  is  well  applied  and  forcihl j  osed,  it  tika 
a  g^ood  deal  finom  the  credit  of  the  poem,  and  makes  it  donbtliil  whether  it  will  sostia 
all  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  npon  it. 

Varions  passages  are  qnoted  bj  Scholiasts  and  old  writers,  and  particohirlj  bj  Joka 
of  Salisbnrj,  who,  in  his  Policnticns  nye  De  nngis  Cnrialinm  et  Testigiis  Fliil»- 
Bophornm  (Lngd.  Bat.  1689),  makes  large  nse  of  qnotations  from  Jarenal  and  Persns. 
His  readings  wonld  be  of  mnch  yalue,  as  belonging  to  the  twelAh  centarj,  if  it  wen 
not  that  he  sometimes  qnotes  from  memorj,  and  changes  the  words  to  sait  his  porpis& 

ARGUMENT. 

Bards  tngic  and  bards  epic  all  an  wont  to  pnj  the  Mnses  for  a  hondred  toagwi- 
*  Whafs  this  ?  What  strong  meat  an  jon  going  to  giYO  ns  now  ?  Lei  the  gnad 
pocts  go  to  Helioon  and  gather  fogs.  Tou're not  the  man  to  labonr  at  the  foTgt,ud 
mntter  to  jonrself,  and  pnff'  jonr  cheeks.  Yonn  is  the  common  toogney  harmooMMM^ 
smooth,  skilfnl  in  humorons  satin.  Confine  jourself  to  this;  leaye  honid  basqset^ 
stick  to  yulgar  dinnen.' 

y.  19.  IVe  no  desin  to  swell  mj  page  with  tngio  nonsense,  giying  weight  to  smoke. 
We  aro  alone,  and  hero  I  offer  jou,  Corautns,  mj  heart  to  search,  that  joo  maj  knov 
how  much  of  me  jou  are.  Strike,  jou  will  find  it  solid.  For  this  I  ask  a  hnadred 
tongues,  to  tell  mj  hidden  loye  for  jon. 

y.  30.  When  fint  I  went  abroad  a  man,  that  time  when  friends  are  wont  to  flatter, 
and  ignorance  to  lead  the  feet  astnj,  I  gaye  mjself  to  joo.  Toii  took  me  to  joor 
bosom :  insensiblj  jou  trained  mj  principles ;  mj  mind  snbmitted  ghKllj ;  ym 
formed  with  artisfs  skill  the  plastic  featnres :  with  jou  I  passed  long  dajs,  and 
stole  tbe  earlj  houn  from  night.  Our  work  and  rest  w«re  one,  and  aocial  medi 
relaxed  our  sorious  toils.  Tou  cannot  doubt  our  dajs  are  joined  in  one  sore  bond ; 
our  star  is  one:  our  times  wen  equal  at  oor  birth;  onr  fates  harmonioas;  Jon 
protects  U8  both. 

y.  60.  Men  and  their  wishes  yarj.  One  tndes,  another  sleeps,  one  loyes  the  Oampoi^ 
one  the  dice,  another  langmshes  in  Inst.  But  when  the  goot  oomes  tben  thcj 
moura  too  late  tbe  life  thej^ye  left  behind  them.  'Tis  jonr  delight  to  stodj  and  to 
Bow  tbe  seeds  of  trath  in  jouthfhl  ean.  Here,  jonng  and  old,  get  for  joor  mindi 
a  purpose,  and  proyuion  for  hoar  hain.  '  To-morrow  it  shall  be.'  Aje^  to-morrow 
it  will  be  the  same.  '  What,  gradge  me  but  one  daj  ?'  Bnt  when  another  daj 
is  oome  then  jesterdaj  is  gone,  and  so  to-morrow  driyes  awaj  {o-4aj,  and  ths 
time  alwajs  lies  a  little  fhrtber.  The  hinder  wheel  can  nerer  overtake  the 
foremost. 

y.  73.  We  all  want  libertj,  not  that  which  g^yes  the  slaye  his  name  and  his  con 
ticket.  Fools  I  who  suppose  a  single  tura  can  make  a  citizen.  This  worthleiB  Daffis 
gets  a  twist  and  stnight  is  Marcus  Dama !    Marcus  is  snretj»  who  wonld  refose  to 
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lencl  ?  Marciu  is  Jndex,  who  shall  be  afraid  ?  Marcus  has  spoken,  and  it  mtist  be 
trae !  Marcns,  I  pray  yoa  sign  and  seal  my  will !  This  is  pare  liberty  :  the  cap  of 
freedom  givcs  os  this ! 

y.  83.  *  But  who  is  free  bat  he  who  doos  what  he  likes  ?  I  liye  as  I  please,  and  am  I 
not  more  free  than  Brntos  ?'  Tour  inference  is  bad,  the  sage  replies.  I  g^nt  yon  all 
but  that, '  I  live  as  I  please.'  *  Why  not,  now  that  IVe  got  my  fireedora  fipom  the  Praetor 
— so  long,  at  least,  as  I  keep  within  the  law  f*  Now  put  aside  that  angry  look,  and 
I'll  relieve  yon  of  these  old  wives'  talea.  The  Praetor  could  not  teach  you  the 
subtle  offices  of  Ufe,  and  how  to  nso  it.  As  soon  shall  low  slaves  play  the  harp. 
Beason  forbids  that  any  shonld  do  that  which  they  mnst  spoil  in  doing ;  the  laws  of 
man  and  nature  say  the  samo.  The  ignorant  must  not  mingle  medicines :  a  plongh- 
man  taking  to  a  ship  were  shameless.  Say,  havo  yqa  leamt  to  walk  nprightly  ?  To 
know  sound  from  unsonnd  ?  To  set  their  true  marks  upon  things,  whether  to  be 
pursued  or  shunned  ?  And  are  you  moderate  in  your  wishes  and  your  life  ?  kind  to 
your  fi-iends  ?  liberal,  but  not  extravagant  ?  no  longing  eye  for  moneys  not  your 
own  ?  When  you  can  say. '  all  this  is  mine,'  be  free  and  wise  in  Pmetor's  name  and 
Jove's.  But  if  within  you're  only  what  you  were,  then  I  retract,  you're  nought  in 
rea8on's  eye;  only  put  forth  your  finger  and  you  err ;  folly  and  right  can  never  dwell 
'together ;  the  ditcher  cannot  danoe  Bathyllus'  Satyr.  Tou  fi^,  the  servant  of  so 
many  masters !  Suppose  you're  safe  fit>m  the  lash,  have  you  no  lord  within  to 
punish  you  ? 

y.  182.  See,  Avarice  wakes  you  up  from  sleep  and  bids  you  go  and  trade,  bargain,  and 
lie :  fool !  never  mind  though  Jove  should  overhear  yon.  Then  off  you  start  till 
Self-indulgence  bids  you  pause :  '  Madman,  where  go  you  ?  Tou  to  cross  the  seas, 
to  sit  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  eat  off  a  bench,  and  drink  red  wine  of  yeii  ?  And  aU  to 
double  the  fiiir  intorest  you're  getting  on  your  capital.  Indulge  yourself ;  tho 
moment  that  we  live  is  ours;  you'll  soon  be  tumed  to  dust;  for  timo  is  flying,  death 
will  soon  be  here.'  See  your  dilemma.  Now  you  must  serve  this  mastcr  and  now 
thftt.  And  though  you  onoe  resist  you  cannot  say  you're  fii^e.  The  dog  may  break 
his  chain,  but  drags  a  good  part  after  him. 

y.  161.  Chaerestratus  declares  hell  mend  his  ways,  and  wait  no  longcr  at  a  harlofs 
door.  '  Well  done,  young  master,'  Davus  cries.  '  But  do  you  think  she'll  be 
unhappy,  Davus  ?'  O  foolish  boy,  she'll  beat  you  with  her  shoe.  Fume  not,  you  talk 
fierco  now,  but  when  she  calls  you  back  you'll  go  in  a  moment.  It  would  not  be  so 
had  you  lefb  her  whole  and  sound. 

y.  174.  Aye,  whole  and  sound,  here  is  the  thing  we  want ;  not  in  the  lictor^s  rod.  Is 
that  man  fi^  led  by  ambition  open-mouthed,  flinging  his  largess  to  the  people  ? 

y.  179.  When  the  Jews'  feast  comes  round  you  mutter  prayers  and  tremble  at  their 
sabbaths.  Or  a  black  ghost,  or  broken  egg,  or  Cybele^s  great  priests,  or  Isis' 
priestess,  threatens  you  with  plagues  unless  you  eat  a  head  of  garlic  thrice  in  the 
moming. 

y.  189.  Now  tell  all  this  to  the  captains,  and  they'11  laugh  and  swear  these  Greeks  are 
barely  worth  one  as  a-piece. 

Vatibus  hic  mos  est,  centum  sibi  poscere  voces, 

1.  VaHbus  hic  mo9  et/,]  Homer  set  the  iiftiri,    yirgil  would  not  be  able  with  a 

example  (II.  ii.  488,  sqq.,  where  he  is  en-  hundred  tongues  and  mouths,  and  a  voice 

tering  on  his  catalogue),  TlKri6hy  8*  o^ic  &y  of  iron,  to  tell  of  the  crimes  and  the  pun- 

4yii  fiv04i(rofieu  o&S*  iyofi-^yv,   OhV   tt  fioi  ishments  of  the  damned  (Aen.  vi.  625),  or 

ZdKa  fi^y  yXAvvoi    94ica  9h  orSfAvr^  cTfv,  the  cultivation  of  trees  (Oeorg.  ii.  48). 

^wyii  8*  ifpiiKros,  x^k«'*'  S^  ftot   ^op  Ovid  wanta  at  least  the  same  number  to 
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Centum  ora  et  linguas  optare  in  carmina  centum^ 
Fabula  seu  moesto  ponatur  hianda  tragoedo, 
Vulnera  seu  Parthi  ducentis  ab  inguine  femim. 

^'  Quorsum  haec  ?  aut  quantas  robusti  cajrminis  ofias     5 
Ingeris,  ut  par  sit  centeno  gutture  niti  ? 
Grande  locuturi  nebulas  Helicone  legunto, 
Si  quibus  aut  Prognes  aut  si  quibus  oUa  Thyestae 
Fervebit,  saepe  insulso  coenanda  Glyconi. 
Tu  neque  anhelanti  coquitur  dum  massa  camino  lO 

Folle  premis  ventos  nec  clauso  murmure  raueus 

repeat    tbe   lamentations   of    Meleager's  geris '  may  mean,  <  are  yoa  tossingi»'» 

slBtera  (Met.  viii.  532).     Valerius  Flaccos  scraps  of  raw  meat  are  tlirown  to  i  do^ 

'could  not  count   the    Scytbians  with   a  Below  we  have   "Vig^a    et  cicer  ingec 

thousand  mouths  (vi.  36).    The  commen-  large  Rixantipopulo"(177).    'Pitf^ineMs 

tatora  bring  up  from  Macrobius  (Sat.  vi.  that  it  befits  the  occaaion,  the  means  ire 

8),  "  Non  si  mihi  linguae  Centum  atque  equal  to  tbe  end. ' 

ora  sient  totidem  vocesqne  liquatae,"  wbich  7.    nebulaM    Helieone    le^nto,']    *  Lct 

he  quotes  from  the  Histric  war  of  Hostius,  them  gatber  fogs  on  Helicon.'     Ond  ia 

a  poet  of  whom  little  is  known.    No  one  the  place  above  referred  to  (note  on  t.  1} 

who  considera  the  poverty  of  tbe  Latin  bas 

Epic  an  be  .urprised  at  thU   common-  ..^      ^j^j  ^  ^^^^^  ^^          ^ti. 

place  bombast  being  often  repeated.    We  liniruis. 

have  it  in  Silius  Italicus.  who  was  a  con-       t        •  ^  a  tt  i* 

"                   y^     .         %      V        -  Ingemumque  capax  totamqne  Hebconi 

temporary  of  Peraius.    Claudian  of  course  dedisset  "  &c. 

bas  it  more   tban   once   (In   Probini   et  ' 

Olybrii  Consulntum,  55.     De  Sexto*Cons.  Here  the  y€^t\fiy^p4reu  are  trag^c  poeU 

Honorii  Aug^sti,  436).  telling  of  the  supper  Progne  pat  before 

8.  ponatur  hianda  tragoedo,']     As  to  Tereus,  or  Atreus  before  Thyestes.    Jbese 

'ponatur'  see  S.  i.  70.  86,  n.,    and  on  suppera  the  actor  Qlyoo    had    to  digest 

'hianda/    which    has    reference    to    tbe  pretty  often.    They  were  fiivoorite  nb- 

tragic  mask,  see  Juv.  vi.  636,  n.,  **  Qrande  jects.     The  Scholiast  is  the  only  aatboritT 

Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamnr  biatu."  about  Qlyco.     He  says  he  was  an  actor  k 

4.   Vulnera  teu  Parthi]    Heinricli  says  Nero*s  time,  which  is  an  easy  guees.     Per- 

'  vubiera '  means  the  wounds  the  man  in-  sius  thought  him  a  stupid  fi^ow. 

flicts,  and  *  ferram/  the  scimitar  carried  10.  Tu  neque  anheUintt]  Tbese  are  the 

bv  tbe  Peraians  ("  Medus  acinaces,"  Hor.  great  Epic  poets,  wbo  puff  and  hlow  with 

Cf.  i.  27.  5).    The  Scholiast  quotes  Horace,  their  bellows  to  get  the  crude  stnff  iuto 

"Aut    labentis    equo    descripsit   vulnera  sbape.     This  is  taken  from  Horaoe  (S.  i.  4 

Pttrthi "  (S.  ii.  1.  15) ;  he  tberefore  under-  19,  sq.)  : 

'to"^wL'iS:^'£d3rb:^?nt%fTe    "^*tTSt^TrS^"^«^ 

^„  .  v-4.   u  4. 1  •-.  i5_      V         •        fpv         Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum   molbst 

arrow  that  shot  bim  from  bis  groin.     This  iin*a 

I  think  is  rigbt.    Casaubon  and  Jabn  take  j^.  ??«!!:«  :„:*.««  »* 

'  vulnera '  actively.  but  '  ferri '  for  an  ar-  ^*  ™*^*  "°*^- 

row  hauging  in  its  quiver  by  the  man's  11.  nec  claueo  tnurmure  ratrct»]   Tbis 

side.    The  poems  on  the  Partbians  writ-  is  the  poet  walking  up  and  down,  and 

ten  in  Pereius'  timo,  no  doubt,  were  as  fuU  muttering  sometbing  td  himself  which  be 

of  falsehoods   as  tbose  whicb  may  have  thinks  flno,  and  looking  like  a  fool  as  be 

suggested  Horace*8  line  above  quoted.  does  so  (iii.  81,  n.).    •  Comicari'  is  to  croak 

6.  Quoreum  haec?]    His  friend  is  sup-  like  a  raven.      'Stloppus'  is   the  sound 

posed  to  interrupt  him,  thinking  he  has  made   by  compressing   tbe  cbeeks   wben 

some  grand  poem  in  band.     *  Oflas,*  wbicb  they  have  firet  been  puffed  out  with  wind. 

Juvenal  uses  in  ways  of  bis  own  (S.  ii.  33;  Here    it    represents    the    nioathing   aad 

xvi.  11),  may  here  mean  raw  crude  scraps  ranting  of  tragic  or  epic  poets  repeating 

of  poetry  of  the  robust  or  Epic  sort.    '  In-  tbeir  productions  aloud. 
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Nescio  quid  tecum  grave  comicaris  inepte, 
Nec  stloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  buccas  : 
Verba  togae  sequeris  junctura  callidus  acri, 
Ore  teres  modico^  pallentes  radere  mores  15 

Doctus  et  ingenuo  culpam  defigere  ludo. 
Hin(\traUe  quae  dicas^  mensasque  relinque  Mycenis 
Cum  capite  et  pedibus,  plebeiaque  prandia  noris/^ 
Non  equidem  hoc  studeo,  pullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  turgescat^  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo.  20 

Secreti  loquimnr^  tibi  nimc  hortante  Camena 
Excutienda  damus  praecordia^  quantaque  nostrae 
Pars  tua  sit^  Comute^  animae  tibi^  dulcis  amicej 
Ostendisse  juvat :  pulsa^  dignoscere  cautus 
Quid  solidum  crepet  et  pictae  tectoria  linguae.  25 

14.  Verha  to^ae  sequerW]  *  Toga '  here  Penius  la ys,  in  reply  to  his  frieud,  that  he 

meanB  common  life.    As  to '  junctura'  see  has  no  such  amhition  as  this,  that  his  page 

S.  i.  92,  n.     '  Teres,'  which  is  counected  should  swell   with  dismal  nonsense,  and 

with  'tero'  (Hor.  C.  i.  1.  28,  n.),  signifies  aim  at  giving  weight  to  smoke, — a  pro- 

*  smooth.'  '  Ore  modico '  is  unamhitious  verbial  sort  of  expression.  '  Fumum'  ven- 
lang^uage*  '  Pallentes  mores '  are  vicious  dere,'  the  proverb  quoted  by  Jahn,  has  a 
habits  that  tell  upon  the  complexion  different  meaning.  As  to  'pagina'  see 
through  conscience,  or  anxiety,  or  disease.  Juv.  S.  vii.  100,  n. 

See  above,  iv.   47,   "Viso  si  palles,  im-  21.  Secreti  loquimur,']   We  are  talking 

probe,  nummo ;"  and  Horace,  Epp.  i.  1.  in  private,  and  the  Muse  bids  me  offer  you 

61,  *'  Nil   conscire  sibi,   nuUa  pallescere  here  my  heart  to  search.    The  Scholiasfs 

culpa."     <  Radere '  is  used  in  this  sense  explanatiou  is  not  right.     **  Secreti  loqui- 

above  (i.  107).     *  Ingenuo  ludo '   is  that  mur :  Hoc  est :  ea  quae  scribimus  digna 

which  he  ascribes  to  Horace  (i.  116) :  non  sunt  theatris — sed  tibi,  q  Comute,  pla- 

"OmnevafervitiumridentiFlaccusamico  ^»^^?:!'    As  to 'Camena' see  Juv.  iii.  16, 

Tangit,  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  Ji      txcutienda    is  expUmed  above,  S.  i. 

ludit"  '  ^*              words   that  follow  are  hke 

Horace's  "  Et    serves   animae   dimidium 

*  Defigere,'  Heinrich  thinks,  is  the  hunts-  meae,"  alluding  to  Virgil  (C.  i.  3.  8),  and 
raan's  word  to  '  pieroe ;'  aud  so  Jahn  takes  "  Ah  te  niene  si  partem  animae  rapit  Matu- 
it.  It  may  be  '  to  nail  fast.'  This  is  rior  vis  quid  moror  altera  ? "  (C.  ii.  17.  5, 
nearly  Casaubon's  explanation,  though  he  sq.),  addressed  to  Maecenas.  The  Greeks 
is  not  certain,  and  the  sense  is  doubtful.  and  Bomans  had  stronger  Innguage  and 

*  Mensas '  is  the  supper  of  Thyestes,  which  warmer  feelings  in  the  friendships  of  man 
ho  tells  him  to  leave,  head,  feet,  and  all,  at  and  man  than  are  common  with  us. 
Mycenae  (where  the  scene  of  this  terrible  25.  Quid  Molidum  crepef]  *  Solidum'  is 
feast  is  liiid),  and  confine  his  attention  to  opposed  to  '  tectoria'  as  marble  to  stucco. 
yulgar  dinners,  by  which  he  muy  mean  the  '  Tectorium '  is  plaster,  which,  like  the 
'  prandia  regum,'  as  he  calls  them  elsewhere  chunam  in  India,  might  be  made  to  look 
(i.  67).  They  would  be  vulgar  compared  very  like  marble.  (See  the  word  in  For- 
with  the  tragic  feasts.  cellini.)    Juvenal  uses  '  tectoria '  for  the 

19.  pullatis  ut  mihi  nuffis']     '  Pullatae  plasters  employed  by  womcn,  S.  vi.  467. 

nugae,'  the  Scholiast  says,  are  tragedies,  be-  Graevius'  conjecture  of '  fictae '  for '  pictae ' 

cause  traffic  characters  wei*e  acted  in  dark  is  against  all  the  MSS.,  and  '  pictae  *  is 

dresses.  fjuv.iii.  213,  "Pullati  proceres.")  used  in  allusion  to  the  oolouring  given  to 

The  Scholiast  also  recog^izes  the  reading  the  stucco  to  complete  the  resemblance  to 

of  many  MSS.  and  the  old  editions  '  bul-  marble.      '  Solidum  crepet '  is  like  '  sonat 

latis.'    The  other  is  the  right  word,  no  vitium '  in  S.  iii.  21,  and  *  meudosum  tin- 

doubt,  and  the  explanation  is  also  right.  niat '  below,  106. 

E    e 
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His  ego  centenas  ausim  deposoere  fauces, 
Ut  quantum  mihi  te  sinuoso  in  pectore  fixi 
Voce  traham  pura^  totumque  hoc  verba  resi^ent 
Quod  latet  arcana  non  enarrabile  fibra. 

Cum  primum  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura  cessit^  30 

Bullaque  succinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit ; 
Cum  blandi  comites  totaque  impune  Suburra 
Permisit  sparsisse  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo  ; 
Cumque  iter  ambiguum  est,  et  vitae  nescius  error 
Diducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  compita  mentes^  35 

Me  tibi  supposui :  teneros  tu  suscipis  annoa 
Socratico^  ComutCj  sinu ;  tunc  fallere  sollers 

27.  tinuoto  in  pectore  Jixi]     'Howdeep  wealib  or  station  bad  plenty  of  foDowers, 

I  have  fastened  you  in  tbe  folds  of  my  wbo  left  bim  very  little  to  himself.     Some 

breast  I  may  witb  voice  sincere  decbire,  part  of  tbe  folds  of  a  'toga/overtbecbest, 

and  my  worcU  may  open  all  tbat  lies  unnt-  was  called  *  umbo/  on  wbich  sabject  fiecker 

tcrable  in  my  secret  beart/    '  Trabam/  may  be  consulted  (QaUua,  Exc  on  the  Male 

drag  forth,  is  used  in  connexion  witb  '  flxi.'  Attire,  Engl.  Abr.  p.  339),  and  Dict.  Ant 

His  love  was  nailed  there  so  fast  tbat  it  re-  Toga,     Here  it  is  put  for  tbe  whole  '  toga.' 

quired  a  bundred-tongue  power  to  bring  it  '  Jam  candidus '  means  that  it  no  longer 

out.    As  to  '  fibra '  see  S.  i.  47,  n.  bore  the  purple  border,  bnt  waa  all  wbite 

30.  ctutot  mihi  purpura  cesnt,']     Tbis  ('  toga  pura '),  wbich  was  the  nanal  colour. 

is  expbiined  on  Horace,  Epod.  v.  7,  '*  Per  He  means  tbat  when  he  came  to  wear  tbe 

boc  mane  purpurae  decus  preoor."    Tbc  man's  '  toga '  be  bad  no  '  paedagoigiis '  to 

'  toga  praetexta,'  witb  tbe  purple  border,  is  keep  bim  from  the  bad  parta  of  the  town, 

meant,  wbicb  was  wom  by  boys  and  laid  wbere  be  migbt  go  and  look  abont  him  as 

aside  by  tbem  wben  tbey  tooK  tbe  '  toga  mucb  as  be  pleased.     As  to  the  '  Saburra,' 

virilis.'    Tlie  '  toga  praetexta '  was  also  tbe  worst  and  most  crowded  street  in  Romcb 

wom  bv  consuls  and  all  senators,  wbicb  see  Juv.  iii.  5,  n. 

leads  Pliny  to  say  (H.  N.  ix.  86),  "  Huic  34.  Cumque  iter  ambiguum  est,]    This 

(purpurae)  fasces  securesque  Romanae  viam  is  connected  with  the  old  story  of  PixMlicns, 

fiiciunt :  idemque  pro  majestate  pueritiae  referred  to  on  iii.  56.     '  Trepidos '  means 

est."    Tbis  explains '  custos  purpura.'    As  confused  as  to  tbeir  cboice  of  a  path  among 

to  '  bulla '  see  tbe  above  note  on  Horace,  tbe  many  travelling  roads  of  life.     '  Dida- 

as  well  as  tbose  on  Epp.  L  1.  4^  and  Juv.  cit '  meaus  '  leads  astray.'    '  Deducit '  is 

S.  V.  164,  n., "  Ktruscum  puero  si  contigit  wrong.    Jabn  bas  it.     It  is  tbe  common 

aumm."    Tbe  Lares  wbose  statues  were  copyisfs  mistake. 

set  up  in  little  cbapels  of  tbeir  own  ('  U-  86.  Me  tibi  euppotui  .*]    Tbis  is  only  '  I 

raria,'  Jnv.  viii,  111)  were  draped  figures.  put  myself  under  you.'   Jabn  says  it  ia  "  ut 

In  the  Dictionary  of  Mytbology  we  are  filium    adsciticiura,  quem   sibi   suppoDere 

told  that  they  wore  tbe  '  cinctus  Qabinus,'  dicunt  parentes  (Plaut.)."    Tbis  is  quite 

whicb   was  an  old  way  of  wearing  tbe  boside   tbe  mcaning.      He   went   to   hts 

'  toga '  so  as  to  form  of  it  a  girdle  ronnd  teacber  not  as  a  foundling  or  as  a  supposi- 

the  waist.     I  am  not  aware  tbat  tbere  is  titious  cbild,  but  as  a  pupil.    His  binguage 

any  autboritv  for  tbis  statement.    Ovid  is  very  tender.    Corautus  received  bim  to 

calls  tbem  'mcinctos  Lares'  (S.  iii.  26).  his  bosom,  as   Socrates   received  bis  dis- 

To  tbe  Lares  a  boy  dedicated  bis  '  bnlU '  dples,  to  wbom  be  usually  became  mnch 

when  be  put  it  away,  and  bung  it  up  in  attacbed. 

tbeir  clMipeL  87.  fallere  tollert']    '  Unvermerkt,*  im- 

82.  £^1»  blandi  eomitet  totaque  impune  perceptible,  unobserved  (Heinrich).    This 

Suburra']  '  «Whea  fri^nds  are  complaisant.'  seems  to  be  tbe  meaning.     It  affrees  witb 

As  sqon  as  thp'  hw  ^tefme»  a  man,  tbe  tbo   explanations    of  tbe    Scboiiast    and 

people  about  bim  ^tcx  t^hear  kjof^,   It  must  Casaubon.     Jabn's^  note  I  cannot  nnder- 

Pfi  remembered  tbat  every  fiomaA  of  any  stand,  "  Regula  dicitur  tollertfallere,  non 
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Apposita  intortos  extendit  reg^a  mores^ 

Et  premitur  ratione  animus  vincique  laborat^ 

Artificemque  tuo  ducit  sub  poUice  vultum.  40 

Tecum  etenim  longos  memini  consumere  soles^ 

Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noctes. 

Unum  opus  et  requiem  pariter  disponimus  ambo, 

Atqiie  verecunda  laxamus  seria  mensa. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites^  amborum  foedere  certo  45 

Consentire  dies  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci : 

Nostra  vel  aequali  suspendit  tempora  Libra 

Parca  tenax  veri^  seu  nata  fidelibus  hora 

qiiAesoIlnrter  fiillit,  sed  qnae  soUertiam  ad-  The  MSS.  all  have  '  artificis,'  and  it  is  nol 

liibet,  ubi  de  fallendo  agitur»  qaae  non  fal-  so  clear  as  Mr.  Paley  thinks  that  it  stands 

lit,  quod  quanquam  intelligi  potest,  inso-  for  ^artifices.'     There  is  no  doubt  what 

lenter  nec  bene  dictum  est."     Persins  says  Pei*sins  means,  and  tfae  MSS.  all  have '  arti- 

that  when  Comutns  took  him  in  hand  "  the  .  fioem.'    Casaubon  conjectnres  <  artificis.' 

mle  imperceptibly  applied  straightened  his  42.  epulit  dectrpere  noetee.']     *  Decer- 

crooked  principles."     This  language  is  ex-  pere '  here  means  to  *steal  away.' 

plained  on  S.  iii.  52,  "  curvos  deprendere  48.  Unum  opus  et  requiem]     Virgil  has 

mores/'  and  iv.  11.  «  Omnibus  una  quies  operam,  labor  omni- 

89.  JSt  premitur  raiione  animui]  Hein-  bus  idem  "  (Georg.  iv.  184).   '  Disponimus ' 

rich  takes  '  premitur '  in  the  sense  of  pmn-  belongs  to  '  opus '  and  '  reqmem.'    It  may 

ing,  which  it  bears  in  Horacc  (C.  i.  31.  be  transhited '  we  ordered/  or  something  of 

9),   ''Premant  Calena  falce  quibus  dedit  that  sort.      The   present  is  used  for  the 

Fortuna  vitem,"  and  other  places  (see  For-  metre's  sake :  it  refers  to  past  time. 

cellini).    Jahn  exphuns  it  differently.     He  45.  Non  equidem  hoc  dubitee,']    As  to 

quotes  Virg^l  (Aen.  vi.  80),  where  Phoebus  *  equidcm  *  see  S.  i.  110,  n.     In  what  fol- 

is  represented  as  breaking  iu  the  Sibyl  Hke  lows  Persins  may  have  had  in  mind  Ho- 

a  wild  colt,  "  fera  corda  domans  fingitquo  race'8  address  to  Maecenas  (C.  ii.  17. 17, 

premendo."     It  probably  means  no  more  n.) : 

than  that  hU  mind  was  brought  into  sub-  „  ^^  ^ibra  sen  me  Scorpios  adspicit 

je^ion  by  reason.  He  was  anx.ous  (throu^h  Popmidoloaus,  pars  vioCntior  ^ 

the  judiciotts  treatment  of  his  master^she  Natalis  h(niie  seu  tvrannus 

should  get  the  victorv  over  him ;  and  under  Hesperiae  Capricirnu.  undae, 

the  hand  of  the  philosopher  his  mmd  was  utrumque  nostr^m  incredibili  modo 

shaped  mto  artistic  features       This  is  a  Consentit  astrum.    T^Jovisimpio 

confusion  of  metephors  which  cannot  weU  ^      ^  ^^^^^  ^^1^^ 

be  reconciled.    See  Juv.  vu.  237,  "  Exigite  Eriouit " 

nt  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat,  Ut  si  P     * 

quis  cera  vultum  facit."     In  this  place  48.  Parca  tenax  o^rt,]    So  Horaoe  calU 

*  artificem,*  which  should  properly  go  with  her  "  Piirca  non  mendax,"  C.  ii.  16.  39, 

'  poUice,'  is  given  to  '  vultum,'  and  so  gets  and  elsewhere   he   says   the   sisters  were 

a  passive  meaning.  Tho  subject  of  <  ducit '  "  veraces  cecinisse  Piurcae  "  (C.  S.  25,  see 

is  '  animus.'  *  Ducere,' '  to  get,'  is  oommon  note).      Every  man's  Piarca   attended  on 

in  a  variety  of  ways.     (Juv.  xii.  8,  n.)  his  birth,  and  went  with  him  through  his 

ForceUini  gives  instances,  and  also  of '  ar-  Ufe,  as  his  Gcnius  did  (ii.  8,  n.),  and  so 

tifex  '  in  a  passive  sense.    That  which  the  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  indiscrimi- 

commentators  usuaUy  quoto  (Propertius  nately.    The  business  of  the  Parcae  waa 

iii.  29)  he  does  not  notioe,  because  the  to  execute  the  decrees  (fata)  of  Jove.    Here 

seuse  is  doubtful :  the  Parca   that  waited   on   the  birth  of 

these  two  friends  is  stated  to  huve  weighed 

"Atque  aram  circnm   stoterant  armenta  their  times  in  an  even  balance,  and  the 

Myronis,  hour  which  first  dawned  npon  them  divided 

Quattuor  artificis  vivida  signa  boves."  the  harmonious  destinies  of  both  to  them 
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Dividit  in  Geminos  concordia  fata  duorum^ 

Satumumque  gpravem  nostro  Jove  frang^imus  una  :  50 

Nescio  quod  eerte  est  quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum. 

Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor  usus  ; 
Velle  suum  cuique  ost,  nec  voto  vivitur  uno. 
Mercibus  hic  Italis  mutat.sub  sole  reeenti 
Rugosum  piper  et  pallentis  grana  cumini  ;  55 

Hic  satur  irriguo  mavult  turgescere  somno ; 


as  twins ;  each,  that  is,  bad  the  same  length  per  membra  qaietem   Irrigat,*'  whicH  ex- 

of  days  and  tbe  same  fates  to  fulfil.    This  pression  Virg^l  seeins  to  have  taken  from 

is  all  poetical  talk,  and  Persius  believed  in  Lucretius  (iv.  907),  "  Somnns  per  membn 

Buch  matters  no  more  than  Horace.     Cor-  quietem  Irrig^."    He  ii8€4i  it  agaiu  Aco. 

nutus  lived  to  go  into  exile   some  years  iii.  511,  "  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artos."    Bnt 

after  his  pupil  had  died  an  early  death  (see  here  it  is  more  probable    Persios  mesns 

Introduction).  The  one  was  bom  a  stranger  that  the  man  drinks  well  before  he  goes  to 

and  came  to  Rome  a  slave,  the  other  was  bed.    See  Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  9,  **  Irrigunmqw 

connected  with  the  first  fkmilies  in  the  city,  mero  sub  noctem  corpuH  babento."    '  Tar- 

and  boasted  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors.  gescere '  is  <  to  get  fat.'  The  Campus  Mar- 

'  Libra '  and  *  Qeminos '  refer  to  the  con-  tius  was  covered  every  aftemoon  with  men 

stellations  of  those  names.    Of  the  kttcr  taking  cxcrcise  in  variona  games,  eapeciaUjr 

Manilius  says  (ii.  631,  sq.)  :  ball.     '  IXxK)quit '   means    *  makes  him  t 

bankrupt.'    The  word  is  used  elsewbere  in 

Magnus  erit  Qeminis  amor  et  concordia  a  passive  sense,  <  to  become  a  bankrupt.' 

duplex,  (See  Forcellini.)     '  In  Venerem  est  putris ' 

Magnus  et  in  multos  veniet  successus  means  he  languisbes  or  pinea  for  that  sori 

amicos."  of  indulgonce.      Horace   lias    '*Omnes  in 

Damalin  putres  Deponent  ocnloa "  (C.  L 

Ver.  50  is  explained  by  the  above  passage  of  86. 17,  n.).   Heinrich  adopts  the  reading  of 

Horace.     Jove  was  theirs,  and  under  the  one  MS.,  'putret.'     Jahn,  with  the  Scho- 

auspices  of  his  planet  they  destroyed  the  liast,  omits  '  est.'     The  reading  of  the  text 

adverse  influences  of  Satumns.     *  Me  tibi  is  that  of  moet  MSS.     Two  read  '  pntrit,' 

temperat,' '  tempers  me  with  you,'  that  is,  which  the  Scholiast  mentiona.     Casaubon 

fits  and  joins  me  to  yon.    Following  the  lias  '  putret.'    '  Putret '  is  a  genuine  verb, 

conjecture  of  Mitscberlich  on  Horace,  C.  ii.  and  is  like  the  Qreek  <r^iro/Aat,  r^Knr,  in 

17.  22,  Heinrich  has  '  Satumnmve.'  Theocritus.  '  Ramalia'  is  in  apposition  with 

52.  JUilU  hominum  speciet']  He  goes  on  <  articulos.'  The  knotty  branches  of  an  old 

to  show,  in  contrast  to  the  uuiou  between  beech-tree  are  not  a  bad  illustration  of  tbe 

him  and  his  friend,  the  diversity  of  tastes  joints  long  under  the  influence  of  gout.   In 

and  feelings  to  be  fbund  iu  the  world.   '  Re-  a  difierent  sense  he  speaks  elsewhere  (i.  97) 

ram  discolor  usus '  means  '  various  expe-  of  "  ramale  vetus  praegrandi  subere  ooc- 

riences  of  tlie  world.'    <  Velle '  is  used  as  a  tum."      Horace  calls  tne  gout  <  nodoea ' 

noun.    (S.   i.  9,  n.)     Pepper  came  from  (Epp.  i.  1.  31),  with  reference  to  the  chalk 

India  to  the  emporia  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  stones  here  alluded  to  in  <  kpidosa.'     In 

where  it  was  shipped  for  Bome.    (See*  be-  <  fr^crit  articuloe '  we  have  an  imitation 

low,  136,  n.)     Its  dry  appearance  is  ex-  of  Horace's  "  postquam  illi  justa  chorngra 

plained  by  <  rugosum.'     Horace  speaks  of  Contudit  articulos  "  (S.  ii.  7.  15).     '  Cras- 

"  exsauffue  cuminum "   (Epp.  i.  19.  18).  sos  dies '  and  '  lucem  palustrem '  express 

The  Scholiast  quotes  Horace  (S.  i.  4.  29),  very  well  the  dull  unwholesome  atmosphere 

<<  Hic  mutat  meroes  surgente  a  sole."  in  which  a  life  of  idlencss  and  self-indul- 

56.  Hic  tatur  irriguo']     '  Satur '  means  genoe  is  spent.  The  MSS.  all  seem  to  havo 

with  his  belly  fuU,  as  in  Juv.  vii.  62.   Sleep,  <  chiragra ;'  but  the  metre  reqnires  <  chera- 

Heyne  says,  is  called  <  irriguus,'  from  the  gra '  as  Bentley  says  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7. 

poetical  notion  of  its  falliug  like  dew  upoti  15.     In  61  the  MSS.  have  <  seri,'  or  some 

the  wcary  body.    See  his  note  on  Virg.  conruption  of  it.    John  of  Salisbury,  who 

Aen.  i.  691,  «At  Venns  Ascanio  placidam  quotcs  this  verse  (Nugae,  &c  vii.  19),  has 
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Hic  Campo  indulget ;  himc  alea  decoquit ;  ille 
In  Venerem  est  putris  :  sed  cum  lapidosa  cheragra 
Fregerit  articulos  veteris  ramalia  fagi, 
Tunc  crassos  transisse  dies  lucemque  palustrem  ■  60 

Et  sibi  jam  seri  vitam  ingemuere  relictam. 
At  te  noctumis  juvat  impallescere  chartis, 
Cultor  enim  juvenum  purgatas  inseris  aures 
Fruge  Cleanthea.     Petite  hinc,  juvenesque  senesque^ 
Finem  animo  certum  miserisque  viatica  canis.  65 

"  Cras  hoc  fiet.''     Idem  cras  fiet.     "  Quid^  quasi  magnum 
Nempe  diem  donas  ?^^     Sed  cum  lux  altera  venit, 
Jam  cras  hesternum  consumpsimus  :  ecce  aliud  cras 
Egerit  hos  annos^  et  semper  paulum  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamvis  prope  te^  quamvis  temone  sub  uno  70 

Yertentem  sese^  frustra  sectabere  canthum^ 
Cum  rota  posterior  curras  et  in  axe  secundo. 
Libertate  opus  est^  non  hac  qua  quisque  Velina 

'  miseri '  and  *  gemuere.'    The  flrst  Hein>  itself,  as  '  temo/  the  pole,  is  pat  for  the 

rich  adopt«.    In  65,  on  the  other  hand,  carriage.   Persinsistheearliestaathorthat 

'  miseriB '  has   been    changed  to   <  seris.'  nses  the  word  '  canthns.'  Quintilian  (Inst. 

These  shades  of  taste  are  not  safe  gnides.  i.  6.  8)  speaks  of  his  nsing  it  as  a  received 

We  had  better  follow  the  MSS.  word,  thoagh  in  fact  it  was  a  barbarism  got 

64.  Fru^e  Cleanthea,']  Cleanthes  was  the  from  the  AMcan  or  Spanish  language.   Ca- 

most  devoted  disciple  and  the  successor  of  saabon  shows  that  it  is  Greek. 

Zeno,  the  foander  of  the  Stoics.     (Jnv.  S.  68.  Jam  cras  hetternum  coMumpeimut :"] 

ii.  7,  n.)     Horace  has  *'  pargatam  aarem  "  Becaase  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  Servias  on 

and  "  Auricalas   collecta  sordo  dolentes  "  Virg.  v.  19»  *  heu '  is  inserted  before  '  con- 

(£pp.  i.  1.  7,  2.  53).   Below  we  hear  of  the  sumpsimus/  Heinrich  adopts  it,  and  Ca- 

Stoic  cleaning  his  ears  with  an  infasion  of  saubon  says  the  addition  ffives  pathos  to 

yinegar.    The  ears  beiuK  kept  clean  means  the  line.      I    do  not    think  niuch  of  the 

that  the  man  is  wide  awake,  attentive,  ready  pathos  derived  from  cxpletives,  and  none 

for    observation    or    instrnction.     As    to  of  the  MSS.  have  'heu.'      Priscian  also 

•  finem '  see  S.  i.  48,  n.  *  Viatica '  is  pro-  quotes  the  verse  without  'heu '  (xviii.  30). 
vision  of  all  sorts  for  a  joumey,  and  he  '  Hos  annos '  is  *  the  present  moment,'  to- 
calls  on  young  and  old  to  get  from  the  day.  He  says,  *Another  to-morrow  will 
iruits  of  wisdom  provision  for  the  joumey  have  driven  away  to-day,  and  the  time  for 
of  life  when   it  is   drawing  to  its  close.  action  will  always  be  a  little  farther  on.' 

*  Canis,'  *  hoar  hairs,'  is  nsed  as  a  substan-  73.  lAbertate  opue  ett,']  According  to  the 
tive.  *  Miseris,'  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  Stoics  only  the  sage  was  a  free  man  (Hor. 
Heinrich  changes  to  *  seris,'  an  emendation  S.  ii.  7.  83,  *'  Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sa- 
of  Markland  for  which  there  is  no  necessity.  piens,  sibi  qui  imperiosos"),  and  such 
See  last  note.  He  follows  up  his  advice  liberty,  Persius  goes  on  to  say,  every  man 
by  bidding  them  not  toput  off  this  provision  shonld  seek,  for  that  is  not  liberty  which  is 
till  the  morrow,  for  that  morrow  will  always  given  to  a  slave  at  his  manumission.  The 
have  another,  and  as  the  hinder  wheel  can  reading  of  the  tezt  is  that  of  many  MSS. 
never  overtake  the  front,  though  it  mns  so  Most  of  the  editions  have  *  ut '  with  or 
near,  so  procrastination  fails  to  reach  the  without  *  qua.'  *  Ut '  is  not  wanted  if 
morrow  on  which  its  work  is  to  be  done,  '  quisque '  be  taken  for  *  quicunque,'  of 
though  it  is  bat  a  day  in  advance.  *Can-  whichthereare  several  examplesin  Flautua 
thns '  is  the  felly  or  iron  circnmference  of  given  by  Forcellini.  The  sense  is '  wo  must 
the  whoel,  but  is  here  pat  for  the  wheel  have  libcrty ;  not  that  in  virtae  of  which 
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Publius  ememit  scabiosum  tesserula  far 

Possidet.     Heu  steriles  veri,  quibus  una  Quiritem  75 

Vertigo  facit !  hie  Dama  est,  non  tressis  agaso^ 

Vappa  et  lippus  et  in  tenui  farragine  mendax. 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 

Marcus  Dama.     Papae  I     Marco  spondente  recusas 

Credere  tu  nummos  ?     Marco  sub  judice  paUes  ?  80 

Marcus  dixit^  ita  est :  assigna^  Marce^  tabellas. 

Haec  mera  libertas !  hoc  nobis  pilea  donant ! 

any  slave  thafc  is  set  free  geta  snpplied  with  76.  hie  Dama  eH,  non  treMit  affOMy] 

com  at  the  puhlic  expenae/    When  a  slave  '  This  is  no  other  than  Dama,  a  groom  Dot 

was  given  his  liberty,  he  took  his  master^s  worth  three  ases,  a  blear-eyed  profligtte, 

praenomen  and  gentile  name.    (Jnv.  S.  v.  who  wonld  lie  in  the  matter  of  a  poor  feed 

127,  n.)     Ho  became  a  citizen,  and  was  of  com.'    '  Dama '  waa  a  commoo  naiDe 

made  a  member  of  some  tribe.     Here  the  for  slaves.    It  is  a  comiption  of  Demetrias. 

sUive  is  suppoaed  to  belongtoa  person  with  <  Vappa '  is  explained  l^  the  Scholiait  oa 

the  praenomen  Pablias,  and  to  be  enrolled  Horace,  S.  i.  1»  104^  where  aee  note.    He 

in    the  Tribns    Velina,  which    and   the  derive8it*'a  vinocormpto  et  eranidoquod 

Quirina  were  the  last   that  were  added  saporem  perdidit."   *  Farrago '  is  ezplained 

to  the  namber  of  tribes.    (Hor.  Epp.  i.  on  Juvenal,  S.  i.  86.     This  groom  cheated 

6.  52,  n.,  <*Hic  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  hismasterby  robbinghis  horseof  his  fbod: 

iUe  Velina.")    Daring  the  time  of  the  Re-  the  common  story.      [ Jahn   haa   '  vappi 

public  libertini  were-only  admitted  to  the  lippus/  and  the  following  note :  "  Vt^p* 

four  city  tribet,  of  which  the  Velina  was  not  vocabatur  mustum,   quod    iteram  spoQte 

one,  being  named  from  the  territory  of  the  fervebat,    qua    calamitate    deperit  «por 

Yelinus  in  the  Sabine  country.    Tbis  re-  (Plin.  xiv.  20.  25),  et  omnino  Tinmn  vi]is- 

striction  seems  to  have  been  removed  under  simum,  quale  servum  decehaty  qai  immo- 

the  Empire.    (See  Long*8  article  Mana-  dico  qus  usu  Upput  {aclua  est,  ot  rinom 

missio,  Dict.  Ant.)     '  Ememit '  is  a  mili-  nimium  oculis  nocet."] 

tary  term  for  a  soldier  who  has  servcd  his  79.Marctu  Damm.']  See  fbregoing  notes. 

time.     '  Velina '  is  the  abhitive  case,  and  While   the   freedman   took   his    master^t 

it  means  '  Publius  ex  Velina.'    Seo  Long^s  praenomen   and   gentile    name,    he  kept 

uote  on  Cicero,  In  Verrem  Act.  i.  c.  8,  "  Q.  his  own  name  instead  of  taking  tbe  cog- 

Verrem  Romilia."    What  is  said  ahout  the  nomen  of  his  late  owner.     *  Exit,'  <  tans 

'  far '  is  expkdned  on  Juv.  vii.  174,  "  Sum-  out,'  is  used  as  in  Horace  (A.  P.  22),  **  cnr- 

muhi  ne  pereat  qua  vilis  tessera  venit  Fra-  rente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?  '*  and  below,  v. 

menti."    '  Seabiosum '  is  '  musty.'  130.      The  groom    now  booomes  a  great 

75.  Seu  tUrileM  veri,']  He  pities  those  as  man :  on  his  security  no  man  can  refuse  to 

ignorant  of  the  trath,  wno  thmk  that  with  lend  money  ;  with  such  a  Judex  no  one 

one  twist  a  man  can  be  made  a  citizen.  need  fear  the  failure  of  justice.      Marcos 

This  refers  to  tho  method  of  manumission  has   said,  and  so  it  must  be :    Maroas  b 

by  the  Vindicta,  which  is  explained  in  the  called  in  to  witness  testaments.    These  are 

article  referred  to  in  the  Ust  note.    The  all  marks  of  a  free  man.  As  to  *  spondere ' 

slave   was  brought    beforo    the  Praetor,  see   Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  Obligationea.      Tbe 

whose  lictor  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  his  witnesses  to  a  will  had  not  ouly  to  sign  their 

Iiead,  and  declared  him  a  free  man, '  ex  name  but  to  affix  thcir  seal.     <  l^belhtf ' 

jure  Quiritium.'  The  master  held  the  shive  scems  to  mean  a  will  here,  and  is  the  nsnal 

till  the  other  part  of  the  ceremony  was  word.    Jahn  treats  it  as  any  legal  doca- 

fiuishcd.andthenheturaedhimoaccronnd,  ment.      Coruutus  had   been  manumitted 

and,  afler  declaring  that  he  gave  him  his  himself.    See  Introduction. 

freedom,  he  rcmoved  his  hand,  '  emisit  e  82.  hoc  nohit  piUa  donamt .']  See  note 

manu,'  from  which  the  term  '  manumissio '  on  S.  iii.  106,  *'  Hestemi  capite  iuduto  sub- 

is  taken.    See  note  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7*  76,  ierc  Quirites."    This  verse  Heinrich  gives 

"  quem  ter  viudicta  quaterque  Imposita  to  the  next  speaker.    It  i^  better  taken  as 

haud  anquam  misera  formidiue  privet  ?  "  the  poofs  sarcasm. 
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"An  quisquam  est  alius  liber,  nisi  ducere  vitam 

Cui  licet  ut  voluit  ?  licet  ut  volo  vivere :  non  sum 

Liberior  Bruto  ?''     Mendose  coUigis,  inquit  85 

Stoicus  hic  aurem  mordaci  lotus  aceto ; 

Hoc,  (reliqua  accipio,)  'licet  ut  volo  vivere '  tolle. 

"  Vindicta  postquam  meus  a  Praetore  recessi, 

Cur  mttii  non  liceat  jussit  quodcunque  voluntas^ 

Excepto  si  quid  Masuri  rubrica  vetavit  ?^'  90 

Disce ;  sed  ira  cadat  naso  rugosaque  sanna, 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pubnone  revello. 

Non  Praetoris  erat  stultis  dare  tenuia  rerum 

Officia^  atque  usum  rapidae  permittere  vitae  : 


86.  lAherior  Bruto  7]   To  be  more  free  shown  tbat  tliese  exceptioDal  fbrms  are  not 

than  Bnitus,  who  first  gave  his  coantry  confined  to  the  poets.    Heinrich  suggests 

freedom,  is  as  much  as  the  man  can  say.  *  vetabit/  which  would  be  right ;  but  the 

— Jf«iM2o«tf  co^^t^M,]  *  Yonr  conclusion  is  MSS.  have  the  perfect  tbrm.     Two  have 

bad/  a  logical  phrase.  As  to  the  next  line,  '  vetarit,'  bnt  that  does  not  mcnd  matters. 

see  above,  v.  63,  n.      '  Hic  f  is  added  to  An  nncertain  instauce  of '  vetaveram  '  oc- 

*  Stoicus'  to  give  reality  to  the  dialogue.  In  curs  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  x.  23,  Pkncus  ad 

V.  87  there  are  varions  readings.  Most  MSS.  Ciceron.).     But  the  Aldine  and  other  old 

have  '  Haec  reliqua  accipio.'    Some  have  editions  hiive  *  vetueram.' 

'hoc.'Someoftheoldeditor8andJahnhave  91.  Ditce;  ted  ira  eadat  naeo}     Tliis 

the  former ;  Cafiaubon,  Passow,  Heinrich,  imperative  is  used  absolutely  twice  before 

and  Orelli,  the  latter.   The  MSS.  also  are  in  (S.  iii.  66.  73).    He  says  if  the  man  wants 

iavonr  of '  lioet  iUnd  et  ut  volo.'  But  there  to  know  he  will  tell  him,  bnt  he  mdst  put 

is  good  authority  for  the  reading  of  the  toxt,  off  that  angry  sneer  that  curls  his  nose  and 

which  is  better.     So  Passow,  Orelli,  and  wrinkles  bis  cheek,  while  he  plucks  from  his 

Heinrich  think.   [Jahn  bas  the  whole  line  breast  the  old  grandmothers'  nonsense  thmt 

thns :  he  has  leamt.    '  Veteres  avias '  seems  to 

■  H»ec  reKqua   .ccipio.  Hcet  iUud  et  «t  ^''"^"  »  P~»«f ^W  «ort  of  eipreMion. 

volotolle'1  ^**'^  ^^          same  way  ypa^otit 

'  -^  fiv&oi,  which  we  translate  'old  wives'  fables,' 

88.  Vindieta  posiquam]    See  note  on  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy  (iv.  7).    The 

V.  75.     '  Vindicta '   is    used   by    Horace  man  is  spouting  his  nonsense  in  an  angry 

(quoted  in  the  above  note)  for  the '  festuca,'  and  coufident  way,  so  Persius  says  he  will 

by  which  theact  of  manumission  took  phice,  relieve  his  lungs  of  it  all. 

and  Jahn  says  it  is  so  nsed  here.     But  that  93.  Non  JPraetorie  eraf]  This  nse  of  Ihe 

is  not  the  case.    'Manumissio'  was  per-  impcrfect  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  in 

formed  in  three  ways,  of  which  one  was  Hor.  C.  i.  37.  3, "  Omare  pulvinar  Deorum 

called   Vindicta,   which   is   exphiined  by  Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales "  (where  see 

Mr.  Long,  Dict.  Ant.,  Arts.  Vindicatio  and  uote),  and  C.  i.  27. 19,  "  Quanta  laborabas 

Mauumissio.  '  Meus '  is  '  my  own  property,'  Chorybdi."     Here  '  erat '  means  the  Pi*ae- 

or  '  mei  juris.'      As  to  '  rubrica '  see  note  tor   has   not   and  never   had   the  power 

on  Juv.  S.  xiv.  192,  «perlege  rubras  Ma-  to  instruct  fools  in  the  subtleduties  of  life, 

jorum    legcs."     Masnrius  Sabinus  was  a  esoteric  duties,  as  the  philosophers  might 

jurisconsidtus  of  eminence  in  the  time  of  call  them,  only  to  be  learnt  in  the  schools, 

Tiberius  and  his  three  successors.  He  wrote  or  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  short  life. 

a  work  of  great  authority  on  < jus  civile '  in  With  the  Stoics  all  were  fools  who  were  not 

three  boo^.     To  this  work  Persius  pro-  wise  after  their  fashion.    See  note  on  Hor. 

bably  refers,  and  *  Masuri  mbrica '  is  the  S.  ii.  3.  43,  sq.,  "  Quem  mala  stultitia  et 

law  as  expounded  by  Masurius.  '  Vetavit '  is  qucmcunque  inscitia  veri  Caecum  agit,  in- 

an  unusoal  form.    See  note  on  Hor,  S.  i.  sanum   Chrysippi  porticus  et  gprex  Autu* 

4.  44,  "Magna  •onaturum,"  where  it  is  mat.' 


»> 
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Sambucam  citius  caloni  aptaveris  alto.  95 

Stat  contra  ratio^  et  secretam  gamiit  in  aurem 

Ne  liceat  facere  id  quod  quis  vitiabit  ag^ndo. 

Publica  lex  hominum  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas^ 

IJt  teneat  vetitos  inscitia  debilis  actus. 

Diluis  helleborum  certo  compescere  puncto  loo 

Nescius  examen^  vetat  hoc  natura  medendi. 

Navem  si  poscat  sibi  peronatus  arator 

95.  Sambucam  eUims  calonf]  <  Tou  Bhall  hamanR  niit  per  vetitiim  nefms''  (C.  L  8. 2S, 
looner  teach  a  gawky  calo  to  play  upon  the  aq.),  where  '  Tetitam '  ie  osed  as  it  if  bere, 
harp.'  'Calones '  were  camp  slaTes,  of  whom  for  that  which  the  weakness  of  man  is  for* 
each  soldier  had  one  to  carry  his  beavy  ac-  bidden,  bjr  the  unwritten  law  of  natnre,  to 
coutrements  (136,  n.).  They  were  cbosen  attempt.  <  Ratio '  is  the  Stoict'  reaaoD, 
therefore  for  their  strengtb,  and  were  the  their  pbiloaophy.  Horace  so  naea  it,  S.  L 
least  likely  to  be  fit  for  leaming  the  harp.  8.  78,  "  cur  non  Ponderibos  modnliaqiie 
*  Sambuca'  was  an  eastem  instrameut,  and  suis  ratio  utitur,"  as  fieinrich  aays,  and  he 
tbepameissuppoeedtobeHebrew.  Arepre-  may  be  right  in  so  takine  v.  115  of  that 
aentBtion  of  it  is  given  in  Dict.  Ant. — ipos  satire,  **  nec  vincet  ratio  noc,"  tboogh  I 
wpbs  Klpw,  iwos  wfAs  aitX6y,  were  Qreek  hare  not  done  so  in  my  note  on  that  Tene. 
proverbs  which  Persius  iUnstrates  in  his  100.  DUuis  helleborum']  Snppose  joa 
way.  take  to  mixing  medicine  thongh  you  do  oot 

96.  teereiam  gannit  in  aurem]  *  Whis-  know  how  to  regulate  the  scale.  Here  tbe 
pers  privatcly  in  his  ear.'  Tlie  MSS.  and  '  statera,'  or  steelyard,  is  referred  to  (see 
editionsvary  between'gannit'and'garrit.'  note  on  S.  i.  7).  Ordinarily  'examen' 
Casaubon  and  Jahn  have  'garrit.'  Most  means  the  tongue  or  necdle  of  the  Libra,  a 
of  the  editors  have  *  gannit.'^  Lubinus  re-  balance,  as  in  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  725,  "  Jupiter 
fers  to  Juv.  S.  vi.  64;  and  there  is  no  inse  duas  aequato  examine  lances  Sustinet.'' 
doubt  'gannit'  expresses  a  low  whisper  Here  it  means  the  equipoise  (aequipoo- 
better  than  '  garrit.'  *  Secretam  gannit  in  dium),  which  moves  alongthe  beam  (soopos) 
aurem '  is  like  **  seductis  committere  Di-  and  determines  the  weight  of  the  thing  in 
vb,"  in  S.  ii.  4^  and  "  arcanam  mendicat  in  the  scale,  by  the  notch  (puuctnm)  in 
aurem  "  ( Juv.  vi.  543).  which  it  rcsts  (*  compescitur '  as  Persius  has 

98.  Publica    lex  hominum   mUuraque']  it),  when  the  beam  is  even.     Persins  says 

He  says  philosophy  and  the  law  of  nature  the  man  does  not  know  how  to  stop  the 

enforce   this     principle,    that    ignorance  weight  at  a  given  notch  or  point.  See  Dict. 

should   abstain  from  attempting  what  is  Ant.,  Tratina,  Libra.    In  the  latter  artide 

forbidden  to  its  weakness.     [*  Quod  natu-  the  Libra  is  represented  without  a  tongue. 

ralis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constituit,  But  such  must  have  been  of  a  ruder  sort. 

id  aput  omnes  populoeperaeque  custoditur  Without  tho  tong^e  a  pair  of  scales  conkl 

vocaturque   ius  g^ntium,  quasi  quo  iure  have  been  of  small  use. 

omnes  gentes  utuntur '  (Gaius  i.  §  1).  The  This  passage  seems  to  be  imitated  from 

tenns  Jus  Gentium,  and  Jus  Naturole  are  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1.  114,  sqq. : 

equiralent;    and    the    Jus    Naturale    U  « Navem  agere  ignarns  luiTiB  timet ;  «lm>- 

founded  on  the  •  naturahs  latio,  tho  com-  tonuui  aeero 

mon  underttanding  of  mankind.    In  thig  -^^  «ndct^i  qui  dididt  dar«:    quod 

nasMge  of  Per.iu^  we  have  both  « pubhca  aedieomm  eat                                ^ 

lex   and    natura.'where'm.tura    appean  p„„ittunt    medici;    tncUnt   «tbrilU 

to  be  only  explanatoiy,  and  to  mean  tbe  q^l^  . 

'natnralis  ratio,' whidi  i»  tbe  foundation  a™:i,:™«.  :,.-i/wrf:  j~.»i«»-.  ~»™.* 

of  the  « publica  lex.'    •  Publica  Icx,'  «,  far  ^°^T*  "'^  "^^*'^"*  P**™***  P"* 
as   I  know,  is  not  a  tcrm  used  by  the 

Roman  jurists ;  but  it  seems  to  express  the  102.  peronaiut  arator]    As  to  '  perona- 

Jus  Naturale  of  the  Boroan  jurists.    Jahn  tus '  see  Juv.  xiv.  186,  n.     *  Ludferi  rudis ' 

explains  «natura '  thus :  '  quae  unicuique  is  one  so  ignorant  of  the  skies,  that  he  did 

rei  insita  est,'  but    tbis  \%  a  mistake.]  not  know  the  moraing  star  when  he  saw  it. 

Horace  says,  **  Audax  omnia  perpeti  Gen^  Melicerta,  or  Melicertes,  was  a  sea    god. 
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Luciferi  rudis^  exclamat  Melicerta  perisse 

Frontem  de  rebus.     Tibi  recto  vivere  talo 

Ars  dedit?  et  veri  epeciem  dignoscere  calles^  105 

Ne  qua  subaerato  mendosum  tinniat  auro  ? 

Quaeque  sequenda  forent  quaeque  evitanda  vicissim^ 

IUa  prius  creta^  mox  haec  carbone  notasti  ? 

Es  modicus  voti,  presso  Lare,  dulcis  amicis  ? 

Jam  nunc  astringas^  jam  nunc  granaria  laxes^  iio 

Inque  luto  fixum  possis  transcendere  nummum^ 

Nec  gluto  sorbere  salivam  Mercurialem  ? 

"  Haec  mea  sunt^  teneo/'  cum  vere  dixeris,  esto 

Liberque  ac  sapiens  praetoribus  et  Jove  dextro : 

Sin  tu,  cum  fueris  nostrae  paulo  ante  farinae,  115 

Pelliculam  veterem  retines,  et  fronte  politus 

Astutam  vapido  servas  sub  pectore  vulpem, 

Quae  dederam  supra  repeto,  funemque  reduco. 

whose  narne  was  changed   to  Palaemon.  pavement,  which  the  Scholiast  here  says 

'  Frons '  stands  for  *  pudor/  Juvenal  speaks  was  a  common  trick  with  boys,  see  note  on 

of  "  populi  frons  durior  "  (viii.  189),  and  Hor.  Epp.  i.  16.  64,-  *'  In  triviis  fixum  qui 

asks  **  Qunndo  recepit  Ejectum  seriiel  at-  se  demittit  ob  assem."    '  Qluto/  a  glutton, 

trita  de  fronte  pudorem  ?"  (xlii.    242.)  is  formed  from  'glutus/  the  throat,  like 

ForccUini  refers  to  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1.  80,  'cachinno'  (i.  12,  n.)  from  'cachinnus.' 

"  Clument  periisse  pudorem  Cuncti  paene  The  man  is  asked  whether  he  can   pass 

patres "  ['  exclamet/  Jahn,  Heinrichj.  a  piece  of  moncy  on  the  road  without 

104.  Tibi  recto  vivere  talo']    The  con-  feeling  his  mouth  water  like  a  good  feeder 

nexion  is  this.    No  man  must  profess  to  when  he  sees  a  good  dbh.    The  '  saliva '  is 

be  what  he  has  not  leamt  how  to  be.  '  You  called  Mercurialis  because  it  is  excited  by 

then  profess  to  be  a  free  man ;  but  have  Mercurius,  tlie  god  of  windfalls.    So  the 

you  leamt  to  walk  uprightlv,  to  distinguish  people  called  the  lucky  Damasippus  Mercu- 

truth  when  you  see  it,  to  be  sure  there  is  rialis  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  25). 
not  brass  under  the  gilding,  to  set  the  right        115.  nostrae  pavlo  ante  farinae,"]  '  Ea- 

marks  on  good  and  bad,  to  moderate  your  dem  farina,'  bread  made  of  the  sarae  meal, 

desires,  to  live  within  bounds,  to  be  kind  to  is  a  proverbial  expression,  like  %v  icfiptoy, 

your  friends,  to  join  liberality  with  pru-  honey  from   the    same  comb,  wdvra  f».ia 

dence,  and  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ? '  K^yts,  all  come  to  the  same  dust.    These 

'  Recto  talo '  Horace  uses,  Epp.  ii.  1.  176,  proverbs  are  all  to  be  found,  with  com- 

"  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo."    'ArsMshere  mcnts,    in    Erasmus'    collection.     What 

equivalent  to '  ratio,'  philosophy.  For '  spe-  Persius  says  is, '  But  if  you  who  professed 

ciem'  many  MSS.  have  '8pecimen,'.which  but  now  to  be  of  our  sort  (a  free  man), 

Jahn  adoptB.  I  do  not  know  what  he  makes  still  keep  to  your  old  nature  and  are  only 

of  '  ne  quii.'      *  Mendosum   tinniat '  has  fair  outside,  then  I  take  back  the  conces- 

been  noticed  above,  v.  25,  n.    Horace  asks  sion  1  made  above,  and  draw  in  the  rope.' 
whether  certain   extravagant  people  are  ~  As  usual,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 

"  sani  creta,  an  carbone,  notandi "  (S.  ii.  3.  in  the  metaphors :  there  is  the  flour,  the 

246).     In  110  there  is  the  notion  of  libe-  snake  shedding  its  skin,  the  smooth  fore- 

rality  without  recklessness,  there  being  a  head,  the  fox  in  a  vapid  breast,  and  tho 

time  to  shut  the  granary  door  as  well  as  to  drawing  in  of  a  rope,  in  which  the  com- 

open    it.      The    subjunctive,   '  astringas,'  mentators  see  an  allusion  to  a  game  played 

*  laxcs,'  has  a  potential  sense  here.    The  by  boys.    The  Scholiast  says  it  is  "ad  me 

Oreeks  would  use  tty  with  the  optative,  or  habenas  licentiae  quas  dederam  traho,  dum 

otos  c7  witli  the  infinitive.     As  to  the  coin  libertatem  quam  tibi  concesseram  adimo." 

dropped  in  the  mud  and  sticking  to  the  I  think  this  is  the  mcaning. 
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Nil  tibi  concessit  ratio ;  digitum  exsere^  peccas  : 

Et  quid  tam  parvum  ?     Sed  nullo  ture  litabis^  120 

Haereat  in  stultis  brevis  ut  semuncia  recti. 

Haec  miscere  nefas ;  nec^  cum  sis  cetera  fossor^ 

Tres  tantum  ad  numeros  satyrum  moveare  Bathylli. 

Liber  ego  I  Unde  datum  hoc  sumis^  tot  subdite  rebns  ? 

An  dominum  ignoras^  nisi  quem  vindicta  relaxat  ?         125 

'  I^  puer^  et  strigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer ; 

(Si  increpuit^)  cessas  nugator  ?^  servitium  acre 


119.  NU  tibi  conceBsii  ratioi']  Heinricb,  126.  nisi  quem  mmdiein  relaJttU  ?]  'Bot 

on  the  conjectare  of   LipBios,   has  'Ni'  bim  wbose  yoke  the    VindiciiA  nmoftsJ 

against  all  tbe  MSS.    I  see  no  necessity  See  note  on  75.      The   next   worda  nt 

for  the  change,  tboogb  it  is  ingenioua.  flnppoaed  to  be  nttered  in  ■  loadtanebf 


what  act  is  there  so  trifling  as  to  pat  out  you,  triller  ?*  tbe  fears  of  alaverr  do  nd 

youT  finger  ? '     Tbis  omission  of  *  tamen  '  make  yon  qnicken  yoar  pftce»  and  tbcre  'u 

nfter  '  et '   is  not  nncommon.     See  Jnv.  notliing  outward  tfaiat  polls  joor  stringi.* 

xiii.  91,  n.     <  £t '  and  *  tamen '  are  botb  This  also  seems  to  come  iiroDi  Horaee  (& 

omitted  in  S.  iii.  3.  58.     Hc  continues,  ii.  7.  81,  n.)  : 
'  You  may  think  it  strange  that  even  in 

so  small  a  thing  you  cannot  do  right ;  but  "  Tu  mihi  qui  imj^eritas  alii  terrii  miscr, 

pray   and  sacrifice  as  you  will,  you  will  atque 

never  get  the  gods  to  grant  that  half  an  Duceris  ut    nervis    alienia   mobile  lig- 

onnce  of  wbat  b  right  should  reraain  witb  num." 
fools :'  tbat  is,  tbe  Stoics'  fools,  of  whom 

Horace  says,  in  words  like  these,  **  Excidi  Tbe  allusion  is  to  puppeta  puUed  by  wim 

penitns  vitium  irae  Cnetera  item  nequeunt  (ptvp^aireurra),     [Jabn    haa  a   note  witk 

stultis  baerentia."     Persins  appears  oflen  refereucea  to  passages  in  wbich  this  wocd 

to  have  imitated  Horace  insensibly.  and  otbers  which  contain  tbe  same  ele> 

122.  ffaec  miscere  ne/ae ;]    *  Haec '  is  mcnts  (y^vpo,  <nro)  are  uaed.     The  Stma 

"stultum  cum  recto,"  as  Heinricb  says.  employed  this  word  to  expreas  the  panoai 

A  clown  must  not  attempt  to  dance  tbe  which  affect  man«  as  we  see  in  M.  Aa- 

Satyr  dance  of  BathvIIus.     Horace  (Epp.  toninus,  ii.  2,  "no  longer  to  be  puUed  by 

ii.  2.  125),  "ut  qui  Nunc  Satyrum  nunc  the    strings  like   a    puppet    to    unaodal 


agrestem   Cyclopa  movetur."      *Moveri'  movemenU  **  (foiKdri  k9$*  dp/iiiw 

is  in  botb  cases  equivalent  to 'saltare,' and,  ror  ptvpoffwaaeiipai),  and  x.  38;    xii.  19^ 

like  that  verb,  is  coupled  with  the  accu-  and  other  passages.j    Asto  *jecore  acgro' 

sative  (Hor.  S.  i.  5.  63,  *'  Pastorem  salta-  see  S.  i.  12,  n.    The  'domini^arepaasioDS. 

ret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat").    As  to  Ba-  'Strigiles,'    '  flesb-scrapers,'     uaed     after 

tbyllus  see  Juv.   vi.  63.  66,   n.      *  Tres  bathing,  are  described  in  Dict.  Ant.,  Art 

tantum  ad  numcros  rooveri '  is  the  sanie  Baths.    Crispinua'    baths,   if  tbeie   wer« 

as  *  tripudiarc.'    See  notc  on  Hor.  C.  iii.  any  that  went  by  that  name,  we  know 

18.  15,  *'  Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  nothing  of. 

Ter  pede  terram,"  another  instance   ap-  127.  cessas  wi^aiar  ?]    '  Ceaaaie,'  '  c«s- 

parentlv  of  Persius'  insensible  imitation  of  sator,'  were  tbo  uaual  worda  for  akulkii^ 

Horaces  language,  tbough  the  subject  is  slavea.  'Ce6sator'and 'erro*  were  svnony- 

difftTent.  mous.    See  Hor.  S.  ii.  7. 100,  "  Nequam 

124.  Liber  ego  .Q  This  is  a  contemptu-  et  ccssator  Davus,"  and  113,  "  teque  ip- 

ons   way  of  rcpeatmg  the  man'8   words.  sum  vitas  fugitivus  et  erro"  (note).     Elte- 

'  Tot  subdite  rebus,'   '  the  servant  of  so  whcre  the  dealer  says,  "  Semel  bic  ceoa- 

many  tbings,'  is  like  Horace  (S.  ii.  7.  75),  vit  et,  ut  fit,  In  scafis  latuit  metueni  pen- 

"Tune  mihi  dominus  rerum  imperiis  ho-  dentis  babenae"  (Epp,  U.  %.  14^  m.), 
minumque  Tot  tantisque  minor  ?" 
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Te  nihil  impellit^  nec  qtdcquam  extrinsecus  intrat 
Quod  nervos  agitet :  sed  si  intns  et  in  jecore  aegro 
Nascuntar  domini^  qui  tu  impunitior  exis  130 

Atque  hic^  quem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  metus  egit  herilis  ? 

Mane  piger  stertis.     "  Surge/'  inquit  Avaritia ;  '^  eia 
Surge/^  Negas,  instat;  "Surge/'inquit.  "Nonqueo.''  "Surge/' 
^'  Et  quid  agam  ?'^     "  Bogitas  ?  saperdas  advehe  Ponto, 
Castoreum^  stuppas^  ebenum^  thus^  lubrica  Coa ;  135 

Tolle  recens  primus  piper  e  sitiente  camelo. 

130.  qui  tu  impunUior  exis^  This  is  like  texture  was  open  and  tnuisparent.    Oib- 

what  IHivas  says  to  his  master  in  the  bon  has  remarks  on  the  nse  and  manu- 

same  sort  of  connexion  in  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  facture  of  silk  by  tho  ancients,  which  will 

105 :  entertain  the  reader  (caps.  xl.,  liii.).    He 

"Tergoplcctorenim.    Qui  tu  Impunitior    S^T'    u'^.rt"hr  iTnV  it^^i 

Q^  parvo  sumi  neqoeunt  oWni.  cap-  SJhTe  ha^t  ^l^rHrcV  Lu! 

brica  conchylia'  (S.  ii.  4.  30),  and  trans- 

*  Exis '  is  nsed  much  as  above,  78.  '  How  ferred  to  the  silk  the  epithet  of  thc  fish 
do  you  come  off  less  scathed  than  the  from  which  it  wns  dyed,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
slavo  that  gets  a  flogging  ?'  As  to '  sca>  of  '  conchylia  Coa '  (viii.  101),  for  Coan 
tica '  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  1 19,  "  Ne  dresses  dyed  with  pnrple.  Jahn  thinks 
scutica  dignnm  horribili  sectere  flagello."  Coa  here  may  mean  Coan  wines  (Hor.  S.  ii. 
It  was  a  light  whip  with  one  thong  ('  ha-  4.  29),  and  Mubrica'  that  they  are  easily 
bena/  see  last  note).  swallowed. 

132.    Mane  piger   ttertie,']    Here  we  136.   e  sitiente  camelo.']  The  ancients 

have  a  man  who  is  distracted  between  the  knew  that  a  camel  could  go  long  without 

claims  of  two  masters,   Indulgence   and  drink,  but  they  did  not  know  the  provision 

Avarice.     Avarice  has  a  hard  stmggle  to  of  nature  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  so. 

get  him  ont  of  bed.     '  £t  quid  agam  ?*  Pliny  (H.  N.  viii.  18)  says  it  can  go  with- 

*  besides,  if  I  do  get  up,  what  is  there  to  out  water  for  four  days,  but  it  is  certain 
doP'  a  verj  common  question  with  idle  it  can  go  many  more.  Avarice  bids  the 
people.  Avarice  tells  him  to  go  and  get  a  man  hasten  and  be  the  flrst  to  buy  the 
cargo  from  the  £axine  and  Aegean.  '  Sa-  pepper  directly  it  was  taken  off  the  back 
perdae'  were  small  fish  caught  in  the  of  the  beast.  She  bids  him  turu  a  bar- 
£axine  and  salted  for  exportation.  [Jahn  gain,  tell  lies  and  swear  to  them.  And 
has  "  *  Rogitas  ?*  En  saperdam."]  Beavers  when  he  answers,  '  Jove  will  hear  him,' 
were  in  former  times  abundant  on  the  she  calls  him  a  dolt,  and  says  he  must 
north  shores  of  the  £uxino.  See  Strabo,  starve  if  he  intends  to  live  with  the  fear  of 
iii.  p.  163,  and  Virg.  Georg.  i.  58,  "  viro-  Jove  before  his  eyes.  *  Verte  aliquid '  is 
saque  Pontus  Castorea."  Flax,  firom  the  properly  '  make  an  exchange ;'  **  negotiarc 
conrser  iibres  of  which  tow  was  made,  was  et  speciem  pro  specie  muta "  (Schol.)  : 
imported  from  Egypt  in  large  quantities.  here  a  cheating  bargain  is  implied.  'Eheu!' 
Indian  peppers  (55)  and  Arabian  frankin-  is  contemptuons ;  *  whew ! '  our  comic 
cense  would  be  shipped  at  the  ports  of  writers  would  say,  trying  to  write  a 
Syria  and  Egypt.  V  irgil  says,  "  Sola  whistle.  '  Varo,'  tho  Scholiast  says,  is  a 
India  nigmm  Fert  ebenum,  solis  cst  turea  soldier's  servant :  "  varones  dicuntur  servi 
virga  Sabaeis  "  (Qeorg.  ii.  117),  on  which  militum,  qui  utique  stultissimi  sunt,  servi 
Heyue  says  Virgil  by  India  may  mean  scilicet  servorum."  *Calo'  was  the  Ro- 
Abyssinia  whcre  ebony  grows.  It  could  not  man  name  for  such  (see  above,  95,  n.). 
have  becn  brought7)verland  from  the  East  *  Varo,'  or  *baro,'  as  it  is  otherwisc  writ- 
Indics,  but  may  have  come  by  the  Red  ten,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Gaulish  word. 
Sea  through  £g}'pt.  As  to  the  Coan  (See  Forccllini.)  Thc  confusion  of  B  and 
dresses  see  notes  on  Juv.  ii.  66 ;  vi.  259 ;  V  has  been  noticed  bcfore.  (Juv.  xvi. 
viii.  101.  It  is  supposed  silk  was  tho  56,  n.)  Hatgcrslus,  Lect.  Vcnusinac, 
chief  part  of  the  material  used,  though  the  c.  23,  snys  all  that  uced  bc  said  on  tho 
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Verte  aliquid ;  jura/'     "  Sed  Juppiter  audiet/'     '^  Eheu  f 

Varo,  regustatum  digito  terebrare  salinum 

Contentus  perages^  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis/' 

Jam  pueris  pellem  succinetus  et  oenophorum  aptas.        140 

Ocius  ad  navem  !  Nihil  obstat  quin  trabe  vasta 

Aegaeum  rapias^  nisi  sollers  Luxuria  ante 

Seductum  moneat :  ^^  Quo  deinde^  insane^  ruis?  quo  ? 

Quid  tibi  vis  ?  calido  sub  pectore  mascula  bilis 

Intumuit^  quam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicutae.  145 

Tun^  mare  transilias  ?  tibi  torta  cannabe  fulto 

Coena  sit  in  transtro^  Veientanumque  rubellum 

Bubject.     Bubbing   the   salt  cellar    into  Qnid  statia  ?   Nolint.''     Jabn   savs  it  is 

holes  to  get  the  last  gnm  of  salt  expresses  the  man  speaking  to  bis  slaves ;  Heinrich, 

the  extremity  of  poverty.     Becker  (Cha-  that  it  is  a  sailor  singing  out  to  them  to 

ricles,   Exc.  on  the  Meals,  p.  252,  £ng.  come  on  board.    '  Aegaeum  rapere '  is  like 

Abr.)   compares   a  Qreek   proverb,  kKicuf  <viam    corripere/    and    expresses    haste. 

rpwav,  and  says  the  salt  cellar  so  often  Self>indulgence  is  called    'sollers,'   inge* 

alluded  to  was  kept  on  the  table  for  the  nious,   as  it  usuaUy  is  in  inventing  ree- 

guests  to  eat  salt  with  their  wine,  a  prac-  sons  for  idleness.    'Seductum'  is  used  as 

ticc  which  appears  to  have  been  common.  in  S.  ii.  4,  "  Quae  nisi  seductis  nequeas 

See  Plut.  Symp.  iv.  4.  3,  ob  fi6yoy  icphs  committcre  Divis.''      'Deinde'   in    such 

rpop^y  dK\k  Koi  irpbs  irArov  t^ov  tlaXv  oi  questions  expressessurprise,  like 'taudem.' 

flXey.     However,  there  can  be  no  reference  'Quid  tibi  vis?'    'VVhat  do  you  «nean?' 

to  wine-drinking  here.     The  man  is  sup-  is  a   commou    formuU,  as    Bentley   has 

posed  to  be  reduced  to  his  last  grain  of  shown  on   Horace,  S.  ii.  6.  29,  where  he 

salt,  and  to  be  starving.  has  altered  the  text  to  introduce  it.   '  Mas* 

140.  Jam  puerU  pellem  succincttu']  cula'  perhaps  means  headstrong,  violent. 
Avaritia  ends  her  speech  at  '  tendis.'  '  Cicuta,'  hemlock,  was  used  as  an  anti- 
Then  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  febrile  mcdicine.  See  note  on  Hor.  Epp. 
hurry  to  obey  her;  he  gets  himself  and  ii.  2.  53,  "Quae  poterunt  unquam  satb 
his  slaves  ready  for  the  voyage.    'Pellis*  expurg^re  cicutae." 

is  a  coat  of  leather,  and  '  oenophorus '  a  146.  Tun'  mare  irannliat  ?]    '  Are  you 

jar  of  wiue.    See  Horace,   S.  i.  6.  109.  the  man  to  cross  the  seas,  to  sleep  in  a 

Heinrich  has  a  conjectural  reading,  "  Jam  hammock,  and  eat  your  dinner  off  a  rowerS 

puer  it  pellem  succinctus  et  ocnophorum  bench  ?  '      This    is     Heinrich's    version. 

aptus."     I    think   the  MSS.   reading  is  Juvenal    (iii.    82)    has    "  fultusque    toro 

better.     'Succinctus' representBtheman'8  meliore    recumbet."    Casaubon    takea    it 

haste,  and  adds  force  to  the  line  which  differently,  '  Are  you  the  man  to  sic  upon 

the  two  participles  only  weaken.    There  a  rope  (a  coil,  1  suppose),  and  eat  off  a 

is  tho  authority  of  one  MS.  for  '  aptus,'  bench  ?'     I  think  this  is  right.     There  is 

and  Yirgil  speaks  of  the  sky  as  "stellis  nothing    about    sleeping.     Horace     oses 

ardentibus    aptum"  (Aen.  iv.  482),  and  '  transiliunt '   in  this  way  (C.   i.   3.  25), 

Ennius,  in  a  fragmeut  quoted  by  Cicero  "impiae  Non  tangenda   rates  tranailiunt 

(Off.  iii.  29),  has  "  O  fides  alma  apta  pin-  vada,"  which  very  likely  Persius  remem- 

nis."    But  for  'pueris'  there  isno  variant,  bered.    The  wine  of  Yeii  was  held  cheap 

except  '  puer,  is.'    As  to  '  suecinctus '  see  in  Horace's  time  (see  S.  ii.  8.  143),  and 

note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  5.  5,  "altius  ac  nos  Martial  abuses  it  (i.  104.  9),  "Veientani 

Praecinctis."  bibitur  faex  crassa  rubelli."     The  quality 

141.  Ociue  ad  navem  /]  '  Off  to  your  is  supposed  here  to  be  made  still  worse  by 
ship  !'  This  seems  to  be  the  poefs  ex-  the  bad  pitching  of  the  *  amphora.'  But 
clamation  while  the  man  hesitates,  drawn  sailors  would  not  mind  that.  '  Obba '  was 
back  by  Luxuria,  Self-indulgence ;  like  a  vessel  of  some  sort  with  a  broad  bottom, 
that  of  Horace  (S.  i.  1.  17),  "Hiuc  vos,  for  which  reason  he  calls  it  'sessilis,'  one 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedit^  partibus :  Eia !  that  sits  firm. 
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Exhalet  vapida  laesum  pice  sessilis  obba  ? 
Quid  petis  ?  ut  nummi^  quos  hic  quincunce  modesto 
Nutrieras^  peragant  avidos  sudare  deunces?  150 

Indulge  Oenio^  carpamus  dulcia^  nostrum  est 
Quod  vivis  :  cinis  et  Manes  et  fabula  fies ; 
[Vive  memor  leti,  fugit  hora,  hoc  quod  loquor  inde  est.]  " 
En  quid  agis  ?  duplici  in  diversum  scinderis  hamo^ 
Himccine  an  hunc  sequeris.     Subeas  alternus  oportet    155 
Ancipiti  obsequio  dominos^  alternus  oberres  : 
Nec  tu^  cum  obstiteris  semel  instantique  negaris 
Parere  imperio,  "  Rupi  jam  vinicula,^^  dicas.  ^,s 

Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodum  abripit :  attamen  illi 
Cum  fugit  a  coUo  trahitur  pars  longa  catenae.  160 

"  Dave^  cito  (hoc  credas  jubeo)  finire  dolores 

149.  quo9  hic  quineunee  modesto]  The  be  taken  as  identical.    See  note  on  Juve- 

legal  interest  was  twelve  per  cent.  per  an-  nal,  S.  ii.  149.    Heinrich  encloses  v.  153 

num.     (Juv.   ix.  7,   n.)     Five  per  cent.  in  brackets,  and  it  may  well  be  so  left. 

tberefore  was  moderate  interest ;  but  it  is  It  is  feeblc  and    redundant,  a   monkisb 

better,  Self-indulgence  says,  tban  a  greedy  marginal  verse  that  has  got  into  the  tezt. 

eleven  per  cent.  got  with  so  mucb  labour.  There  is    no   reason  to   suppose  Jerome 

We  may  infer  from  this,  that  money  could  refers  to  it  in  the  place  quoted  by  Jahn. 

not  be  lent  on  good  Becurity  at  this  time  [Comp.  Horace,  C.  i.  11. 7>  "  Dum  loqui- 

at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  iive  per  mur,  fugerit  invida  Aetas."] 
cent.,   though    twelve    per    cent.    might         154.  En  quid  agis  ?]  The  poet  goes  on 

legally  be  taken.    Jahn  and  others  quote  again.     He  likcns  the  man  in  his  dilemma 

in  connexion  with  '  nutrieras '  "  nummos  to  a  fish  with  two  hooks  in  his  mouth, 

alienos  pascet,"  in  Horace,  Epp.  i.  18.  35.  while  he  struggles  to  get  free  of  one  he 

But  it  is  nothing  to   the  purpose  here.  gets  more  fixed  by  the  other.     'Duplici 

Heinrich's  remark  is  more  to  the  pnrpose,  hamo '  is  like  '  duplice  ficu,'  a  couple  of 

that  the  capital  is  looked  upon  as  the  figs,  Horace,  S.  ii.  2. 122.     [The  '  duplex 

mother  of    the  intercst,    wherefore    the  ficus '  of  Horace  seems  to  be  a  fig  split 

Greeks    called  it  r6Ko$,     *  Peragant    su-  open  from  the  broad  end,  and  left  with 

dare '  is  to  go  on  till  they  have  sweated  the  two  other  ends  attached :  auother  fig 

eleven    per    ceut.,    wbich    is  coarser    in  split  open  in  the  same  way  is  then  placed 

English  than  in  Latin.    All  the  editors  on  it,  so  that  the  two  insides  fit.    This 

bnt   Heinrich    have   'pergant'  on   small  makes  a  pair  of  figs  adhering  together. 

authority.  Such  figs  may  now  be  seen  in  the  island  of 

151.  ludulge  Oenio,']  See  note  on  S.  ii.  Ischia  near  Naples.]     The  only  solution 

8,  "  Funde  merum  Genio."     *  To  indulge  of  the  man'8  difficulty  is  thathe  must  obey 

your  Genius '  is  only  another  expression  them  altemately.     '  Ancipiti  obsequio '  is 

for  indulging  yourself.     'Luxuria'  goes  like '  Mars  anceps/ and  means  an  obedience 

on,  *  Let  us  enjoy  all  that  is  pleasant,  all  rendered  first  to  oneandthen  to  the  other. 

we  can  call  our  own  is  the  moment  we  are  *  Oberrare'  is  *  to  run  away.'  *  Instanti '  is 

living.'     Tbough  this   is  general  he  ex-  •  threatfcning.' 

presses  it  by  the  sccond  person  in  '  vivis  :'         161.   Dave,  cito    (hoc  credas  jubeo)'] 

*  vivimus '  or   *  vivitur '  would  be  more  Here  we  have  another  slave.   Like  Horace 

regular.     '  Quod  vivis '  might  be    '  quod  (S.  ii.  3.  259,  sqq.),  Persius  has  imitated 

tempus  vivis,'  an  expression  like  that  of  the    first     scene     in    the    Eunuchus    of 

Juvenal  (xii.  128),  "  Vivat  Pacuvius  quaeso  Terence  in  part  of  the  following  dialogue. 

vel  Nestora  totum."     Jahn  takes  it  dif-  For  Parmeno  in  the  play  we  have  here 

ferently.     *  You  owe  it  to  me   that  you  Davus,   and  for  Phaedria,  Chacrestratus, 

live,    i.  e.   revera   vita  frueris,'  which  is  who  begins  by  saying  be  means  to  put  an 

wroug.     '  Manes  et  fabula '  are  meant  to  end  to  his  gricf  and  his  profligate  way 
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Praeteritos  meditor  "  (crudum  ChneTcstratas  un^em 
Abrodens  ait  haec) .     "  Ad  sicois  dedecas  obetem 
Cogikatis  ?     An  rem  patriam  nimore  Hinifltro 
Limen  ad  obscoeaam  fnmgam^  dum  Chiysidis  udsa       i 
Ebhus  aute  fores  extinota  cnm  face  canto  ?" 
"£uge,  puer;  sapias,  Dis  depellentibns  agniun 
Percute,"     "  Sed  censen'  plorabit,  Dave,  relicta?" 
"Nugaris  :  Bolea,  puer,  objurgabere  rubra, 
Nfl  trepidare  velis  atque  artos  rodere  casees. 


of  liTiny  togtther  it  one  time.  '  Crodura 
■brodeDs'  ia  biting  or  teanng  it  to  the 
quicli.  He  oMka  if  he  abould  coDtJDoe  to 
oppote  Uie  good  coonKl  of  bis  lober  reli- 
tioiu  and  bea  diigniDe  to  them.  'Siccii' 
ii  nwd  b;  HoDice  in  thii  (eiue,  C.  i.  IB.  3, 
"  Sccii  omni>  uam  dnn  Deiu  propoaDit." 
ii  ■ln>  nied  by  Horaoe,  S. 


>m  fVuiMre'  ii 
I.  18,  "Portqum 


" Hie  hie  ponite  Indda 

Fanalia  et  Tectca  et  ■mu 
Oppoeitii  fbribm  minicei." 

A.  pitifiil  Krenuie  ■nng  bjr  ■  despBirinii; 
loTerbrfore  hii  miBtre»'*  doar,  is  the  tentli 
odeof  Horace'itMrdbook,  beginning  "Ei- 
tremani  'Dinvn  >i  biberes,  Ltcc."  Orid 
(Fiiti.  y.  389)  hai 


165.  udat  Ebrimt  i 
poured  wine  on  th«r 
dsnhed  tbem  with  >t 
the  first  icene  of  Plantni'  Cumilio,  Phie- 
dromu)  ponra  wine  dd  the  door  of  hii  mia- 
treiiuia  ujri, 

"Agile,  hibiU,  featiTae  fore*  ! 
Potate,  fite  mihi  Toleotei  propitiae." 
LncTetiui  (iv.  1177)  Iibs 
"  At   UcrimsDs   excliuni   «mator  limii» 
Floribui  et  aertdi  operit,  potteeqDe  sn- 

TJoguit  ainu«ciDO,et  foribtu  miier  iMcnk 
flgit." 
MuUkl  (i.  18}  hia 


Et   I 


1.1.0 


lelim 


»  jui 


Bo  in  OTid  (Met.ra.  iIt.  708,  «qq.)  Iphii 
weep.  tX  the  door»  of  hii  Trojan  lore ; 
"  luterdnm  audidu  Ucrimannn  rore  co- 
Poatiba*  iDtendit,  paniitqDB  in  limiiie 
lfolleUtni,fari)tiqueHreecotivici.fecit." 
Hi>  torch  iT.i  Bmong  thc  loTer^aarm»  vhich 
he   offered   to  Venui,  in   Honce  (C.  iii. 


goda  .TerterB  of  eTil, '  dii  .veimnci,'  ■*  tbej 
were  called,  or  hj  the  Oreek»  i.wgTfSnat, 
iAt{f.Mi>i.  The  g;od*  niuTen^Ily  receiTed 
in  this  character  wcre  Jopiler  and  Apollo, 
and  .mong  the  heroe*,  Hcrcules  and  the 
DioKDri.  But  iDdiTidmUii  lind  their  own 
protecting  gods,  ond  for  puticnl.r  etil» 
therewere  particuUr  divinitie»,  which  took 
their  oamea  irom  the  ills  they  .Terted,  u 
Fehrig,  Hobigu»,  nmor.  nnd  othcn.  '  S.- 
piu,  percate'  i»  like  Horsce'*  "  Sapi.», 
vins  liqncs,  et  »patJo  hreTi  Spen  loiunm 
re«cc«*''(C.i.  11.6). 

168.  Std  ceiueit' plon^il,']  Heb^n*ta 
heeitate,  snd  we  Vdow  wh.t  th^t  lead*  lo 
nnder  »nch  Gircnmstuices.  Tbe  slave  telli 
him  he  ia  ■  fool,  ind  if  he  goea  back  >he 
will  beat  him  witb  ber  alipper.  "  UtiDam 
tibi  commitigari  videara  *»ndalio  opnt," 
laTs  Outho  to  the  Taliint  captaiD  (Ter. 
Eun.T.7.  4).  . 

170.  Na  tnpidart  velit]  According  to 
the  niual  punctuatian  thi»Terae  ii  «epanted 
frora  thc  one  before  it  bj  ■  full  itop.  Tbi* 
mnke*tbewordB.bidding  of  D.Tna.  I  do 
Dot  takc  it  »0.  The  woraao  he  uj»  will 
beathim  withherslipperand  teachhimnot 
to  fret  aod  bite  hi*  toila.  A>  to  '  trepidani,' 
which  eiprcMea  coufuiioD  In  Tarioni  wavi. 
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Nunc  feras  et  violens  :  at  si  vocet^  haud  mora  dicas, 
^  Quidnam  igitur  faciam  ?  nec  nunc  cum  arcessat  et  ultro 
Supplicet  ^ccedam  ?'     Si  totus  et  integer  illinc 
Exieras^  nec  nunc/'     Hic^  hic  quem  quaerimus,  hic  est^ 
Non  in  festuca  lictor  quam  jactat  ineptus.  175 

Jus  habet  ille  sui  pcdpo.  quem  ducit  hiantem 
Cretata  ambitio  ?     Vigila  et  cicer  ingere  large 
itixanti  populo^  nostra  ut  Floralia  possint 
Aprici  meminisse  senes  :  quid  pulcrius  ? — At  cum 


see  Dote  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  11. 4.  '  Haud  inora '  about  canvassing  for  votes.    '  Hiantem ' 

mnst    be    joined    dosely    with    *  dicas.'  expresses  the  man'8  eagemcflfi,  as  in  Hor. 

'  Straightwav  you  would  say,  What  then  S.  i.  2.  88,  "  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  deoora 

must  I  dor'      Jahn  has  *  haud   mora,  Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emptorem   inducat 

dicas,'  making  these    words    the    man'8  hiantem."     'Amhitio^is  called '  cretata/ 

answer  to  the  summons.    What  follows  is  because  candidates  had  their  togas  well 

copied  closely  from  Terence  (Euiiuch.  i.  1),  whitened  with  '  creta/  fnller^s  earth,  from 

and  Horace  has  copied  it  as  closely  (Sat.  which  practice  they  got  their  name.    See 

ii.  3.  262) :  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  2. 61,  and  above  S.  ii.  40, 


«< 


Quid  igitur  fadam  ?  Non  eam  ?  ne  nnnc  "  <''SS"^  *5  ""f».  "«"."*i.  .       ,    „ 
^      .P  177.  Vigua  et  cicer  ingere  large}     8o 

Qqui  em  .^^  Horace  the  man  Servius  Oppidius  savs 

uum  arcessor  ultro.  ^    i.-  «*  t      •  i.       i^  l    i        r 

to  his  sons,  "  In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu 

The  answer  of  the  slave  is, '  You  would  not  perdasque  lupinis,  Latus  ut  inCiroo  spatiere 

even  now  if  you  had  leffc  her  whole  and  et  aeneus  ut  stes,"  S.  ii.  3. 182,  sq..  where 

sound.     Here,  here  is  the  man  we  look  for ;  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Uie  Scholiast 

hcre,  not  in  the  rod  which  the  silly  lictor  that  the  aediles  were  wont  at  the  Floralia 

flourishes '  (v.  75,  n.).     Horace  has  "  Hic  to  distribute  grain  to  the  people.    '  Nostra 

est  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus,"  £pp.  i.  Floralia '  is  the  poet  identifying  himself 

17.  39.    The  man  Persius  means  is  hewho  ironically  with  the  man  of  the  text.    The 

is  '  totas  et  integer.'    Terence  has   '  ne  Floralia  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Flora 

nnnc  quidem,'  and  therefore  Jahn  and  from  the  28th  of  April  to  the  2nd  of  May 

Heinrich  have  '  ne  nunc '  here,  as  Bentley  inclusive,  with  much  dissipation  and  licen- 

has  in  the  corrcsponding  place  of  Horace.  tiousness.   The  old  men  are  called  '  aprici ' 

But  the  best  MSS.  and  early  editors,  as  because  they  love  the  sun.    See  note  on 

well  as  Passow  and  Orelli,  have  '  nec  nunc,'  S.  iv.  18.     As  to  '  ingere,'  see  v.  6,  n. 

which  is  equivalent  to  '  ne  nunc  quidem.'         VJ^,  At  cum  Herodia  venere  dies,']  Oi)ieT 

'  No  nunc,'  if  it  is  Latin,  has  not  the  force  slaves  are  those  of  superstition.  and  to  these 

ofnecnunc'    Several  MSS.  have '  nunc  he  now  passes.    The  Scholiast  says  that 

nunc  *  in  174,  which  only  supports  '  nec,'  '  Herodis    dies  *   means   the    birthday  of 

both  words  being  abbrcviated  iu  the  MSS.  Herod  the  Great  observed  by  his  sect  the 

176,  Jus  kabet  ille  9ui  palpo'}  He  takes  Herodians.     Whether  this  king's   birth- 

anothercase,  and  asks  "isthatcfyolingfel-  day  was  kept  or  not   I  do  not  believe 

low  '  sui  juris '  who  is  led  open-mouthed  Persius  knew  or  cared,  any  more  than 

by  ambition  ?  "    A  man   who  was  '  sui  Horace's  friend  knew  what  he  was  speaking 

juris '   was  not  in    the    legal    power  of  of  when  he  excused  himself  on  the  soore  of 

another.   [This  term  '  sui  juris '  is  used  by  thc  day  being  the  thurtieth  sabbath  (S.  i. 

the  Boman    law  writcrs  when  they  are  9.  69,  "  hodie  tricesima  sabbata ").    The 

speakingoftheLawof  Personsorthat  part  Bomans  were  well  acquainted  with   the 

of  Law  which  treats  of  the  legal  condition  name  of  Herod,  who  ruled  Judaea  in  the 

of  persons  :  "  sequitnr  de  iure  personarnm  interest  of  Bome,  and  whose  party  was 

alia  divisio,  nam  quaedam    personae  sui  favourable   to  thc    Boman    govemment. 

iuris  sunt,  quacdam  alieno  iun  subiectae."  Josephus  refers  to  the  illuminations  at  the 

Gtaius,  i.  §  48.]    '  Palpo '  is  a  noan  formed  Jewish  festivals  (c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  He  says 

like  '  cachinno '  (S.  i.  12,  n.),  and  mcans  a  ironically  in  answer  to  a  charge  that  they 

flatterer,  such  as  one  must  be  who  goes  had  been  impoeed  upon  by  a  fellow  acting 
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Herodis  venere  dies,  unctaq^ue  fenestra 
DiepoBitae  pinguem  nebulam  vomuere  lucernae 
Portantes  violas,  rubrumque  amplexa  catinum 
Cauda  natat  thunni,  tumet  alba  fidelia  yiuo ; 
Labra  moves  tAcitus  recutitaque  sabbata  palles. 
Tunc  nigri  lemures  ovoque  pericula  rupto, 
TuDC  grandes  Oalli  et  cum  sistro  lusca  socerdoB 
IncusseTe  dew  inflantee  corpora,  si  non 
Praedictum  t«r  mane  caput  gustaveris  alli. 
Dixeris  baec  int«r  varieosos  Centuriones, 


Apollo  with  Ihe  -help  of  torchet;  Xixrar  afcertaiiwd  b;  hatchiog  a,  ben'!  egg  br 

yip  suJ^rv  t^Aav  Srt  npiaBtr   lnpdiiarir  artiflcial  Dieans,  Rnd  ita  prDducing  m  eodi, 

•1   ril    Toiralrriii     «il    TT|Xi(ai^at  Airxrs.  that  the  child  of  which  ihe  wu  pregimt 

■olai  ^iTcAiiiirTii.     The  windowB  Persiai  would  he   ■  W   (Snetflii.  Tib.   11.    Plin. 

■fKakg  of  at  aDoiated  with  wl,  mad   the  H.  N.  i.  5!i).     Egga  were  nwd   for  dUki 

iBinpa  crowned  with  violela.     See  JuT.  lii.  euperstitioo»  parpo«e«  (aee  Plnm'»  note). 

89,  uq.      •  Rubmia  otiaum  '  U  h  diili  of  186.  Tatif  granda  Oalli]  TheM  tn  tbe 

red  cky,  and  moct  of  the  ItsliaD  potterj'  priestiof  Cyb«le.    '  Tauc — tuuc '  are  '  t>oir 

wwofthBt  coloar.   ■  Pidelia  *  occurt  twice  one  aud  now  the  other.'     See  notn  on  Jnr. 

in  8.  iii.  vv.  22,  73.     ■  Labra  movei  tnci-  8.  ii.  111 ;  vi.  611..    •  QnndCB  Omlti '  cor- 

tns'  i>  ao  iinilmtion  of  Horace'!  ■■  Lebra  mponda  to  tlia  '  ingena  Seuiivir'  of  tbt 

movet  metnena  audiri"  (Epp.  i.  16.  60).  Imttet  pHaee.    As  to  ■■iatmni'  lee  nole 

8ee  notea  on  S.  ii.  9  >nd  on  JnTenal  liv.  on  Jnv.   liii.  93,  and   Wilkinson'*  Anc 

96  :  Egypt.  *ol-  ii-  P-  823.  sqq.     '  Low* 

"Quidaui  Kirtiti  metacntem  ■mbhatK  pm-  .. 


the  priesteu  of  InA,  to  wboiD 
tniH  matroraent  Mrticalsrly  belongcd,  ud 

trem .^^^  j^  ^j^    g(j„(.)(  bliod  those  *  ith  wbom 

N.1  pr»eter  nnbe.  et  «el.  numen  mlo-  ^^^  „^  ^^_  „  j„,.^„,,  ^^  ^j  ^  ^  .,  ,,j^ 
et  ireto  feri«t  mem  lumin»   >istra."     Tb« 

Penim  me*Dithatthen.mnmttheaeJe«iBh  prieste»  is  thercfore  cmlled  *  loeca.'     Sbe 

feitivak  adopte   thcir  way  of  prnf  ing  iu  mny  be  supposed  to  have  hmd  a  touch  of 

■ilence.  of  wbich    Tacitus  says   "Juilaei  tbe  goddcss' •«■trum.' 

mente  srfa  nnnmque  nnmen  intellipint"  187.  IncutKre  deoi  i»Jtaitlet  mrporo,] 

(Hiat.  V.  S).    Persint  adds  that  tbe  mnn  The  inanencet  usually  attribnted  to  I>i< 

■tmnds  in  awe  of  the  sabbath,  to  whicb  he  are   here  assigned  to  the   teTeral  cantei 

transfera  the  epithet  that  bcloogs  to  the  aamed.     'Tbe  gods  that  awell  oat  Dten't 

Jewa  tbemeelvet.     Ai  to  these   snpersti.  bodiea '  is  only  a  way  of  eipreasing  tfaar 

tious   tee,    besidet   the   above   pasHge  of  variooa  diaeases  sent  b;  the  godt.     •■  Bt 

Jnvenal,  vi.  169.  a.  542.  o.  pbthiais   et  vomicae  pntres."  aa   Javenal 

185.    Tune    nigri    ieBiar*»]       Lemuret  «ayt  in  t,  limilar  couaeiion  (1.  c).     Tume- 

mnd    Larvae   were   spirits  of  tho  bad,  as  bus  (Adv.  xviii.  12,  quoted  hy  Pluin)  hu 

Manes  and  Lares  were  of  the  good.    8oe  aome  Temarkt  about  tbe  superatitioaa  n«e 

note  on  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  209,  "  Noctnmos  of  garlic,  but  they  thmw  no  light  on  thii 

lemnres    porientaqoe    Tbesiala     rideBf"  place.     It  is  enopgh  that  the  Egyptians 

The  Scbrdinst  eiplains  the  dangert  of  the  held  tbls  hcrh  in  particular  reverenc«,  and 

broken  egg.     Be  saira  tbat  e^gt  wore  put  It  ma;  be  aasnmed,  in  the  abteDce  of  in- 

b;  the  priest*  on  the  llre  to  roatt.  ind  if  formation,  tbat  the  ccremony  of  eatiug  ■ 

one  hroke  it  portendcd  miscbief  to  him  for  bead  of  garlic  three  tlracs  iu  tbe  mi 

whom  the  trial  wat  made,  or  to  his  pro-  (tbrea  succesaive  maroinga,  as  it  s 

perty.     There  were   various  tuperstitioni     was  invented  by  PcrsiuB  (or  this  oco. 

aboot  egga,  tnch  at  that  tt  toon  as  the  in.  189.   IHxerit  haec  inler"}     Thlt   is  the 

ride  was  emten  the  spoon  sbonld  bc  tbruit  common  conatruction  for  '  auppoaa  yoa  tell 

throiigh  the  shell.     Witcbet  uted  them  in  it.'    See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  1.  45.     •  Haec' 

.1..1. ...! —      1  :..i.  ..  ...j  ._  1, —    II  (hat  im,  t^  ^d  jii^^j  Uberty. 
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Continuo  crassum  ridet  Vulfenius  ingens^  190 

Et  centum  Oraecos  curto  centusse  licetur. 


TheCenturioxuarebroaghtinagun,laag^h-  under  varions  forms.     He  is  one  of  the 

ing  at  all  this  philoeophy.    See  S.  iii.  78,  stout  captains,  *  qui  in  crepidas  Graiorum 

sqq.    '  Varicosus  Ms  taken  by  the  commen-  ludere  gestit"  (i.  127),  and  he  says  he 

tators  generally  to  be  derived  from  '  varix,'  would  not  bid  more  than  a  clipped  '  cen- 

a  swelling  of  the  veins.    The  first  syllable  tussis '  for  a  hundred    Greeks,   an   '  as ' 

of  that  word  is  said  by  Forcellini  to  be  long :  apiece.    '  Centussis '  was  tlie  highest  mul- 

fbut  he  is  corrected  by  Furlanetto.]     In  tiple  of  the   '  as '  that  was  used  as  the 

Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  iii.  304,  "  ingentes  varica  name  of  a  sum  of  money ;  for  it  was  not 

fertque  gradus,"  wehave  the  rorm  'varica/  a  ooin.     '  Liceri '  is  to  bid  at  an  auction, 

a  straddling  woman,  but  that  is  a  different  and  the  roan  supposes  contemptuously  a 

word  from   'varicosus.'      See  Forcellini.  hundred  philosophers  put  up  in  one  lot, 

The  word  'varicosus'  occura  in  Juvenal  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
vi.  397.    *  Vulfenius'  appears  in  the  MSS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Pbbsiits'  last  satire,  like  Juvenars,  is  a  frag^ent.  That  he  wrote  slowly,  as  the 
Gh^mmarian  says,  may  be  easily  believed,  and  his  early  death  roay  have  overtaken  him 
before  he  had  time  to  finish  this  jioem.  This  would  g^ve  it  an  interest  which  in  itself 
it  has  not. 

The  poet  has  retired  for  the  winter  to  the  coast,  and  is  living  on  the  shores  of  the 
Qulf  of  Spezia  (Lunae  portus),  where,  if  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  believed,  liis  mother 
lived  after  her  second  marriage.  He  sits  down  to  write  to  his  friend  Caesius  Bassus, 
the  lyric  poet ;  and  after  paying  a  high  compliment  to  his  genius,  he  commends  the 
climate  and  scenery  and  retirement  of  the  place  he  is  staying  at.  There  he  lives  free 
from  all  anxiety  and  all  jealousy  of  his  neighboun'  prosperity.  He  contrasts  his  own 
state  of  mind  with  that  of  men,  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  themselves  the  neces^aries 
of  life,  and,  on  the  other,  who  run  throngh  their  estate  in  their  youth  with  riotoui 
living.  He  expresses  his  resolution  to  enjoy  what  he  has  got,  and  advises  all  men  to 
deal  liberally  with  their  means,  living  up  to  their  income,  and  being  ready  to  help 
a  friend  in  time  of  need,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  their  estate.  This  suggestion 
brings  up  the  principal  subject  of  the  satire,  which  is  the  foUy  of  thoee  who  deny 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  heirs,  a  favourite  subject  with  Horace.  Whether  it 
was  the  poet's  intention  to  continuo  that  subject  to  the  end  of  the  satire,  or  to  put  in 
any  other  point  of  view  the  spirit  of  rooney-getting,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
I  am  surprised  that  Casaubon,  Jahn,  and  othen  should  treat  the  satire  as  an  entire 
composition.  It  is  manifestly  unfinished,  and  so  the  Grammarian'B  memoir  ex- 
pressly  states. 

Of  Caesius  Bassus  not  much  is  known.    He  was  a  lyric  poet,  and  Persius,  with  the 
^artiality  of  a  friend,  speaks  highly  of  his  poems.  But  Quintilian  had  no  great  opinion 
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of  him.  He  says,  what  can  easily  be  believed,  that  Horace  was  almost  the  only  Boniin 
lyric  poet  worth  reading.  There  is  no  style  that  modem  scholars  have  foond  so  hard 
to  imitate  snccessfolly,  and  it  appears  his  countrymen  did  not  succeed  better,  perbaps 
not  so  well.  Quintilian  adds,  that  if  any  body  could  be  dassed  with  Horace  it  wu 
Caesius  Bassus,  but  his  abiUties  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  some  poets  then  liviBg. 
(Inst.  X.  1.  95.) 

From  what  Persius  says,  we  may  infer  that  his  style  was  none  of  the  smootbest.  From 
the  opening  of  the  satire  we  leam  that,  like  Horace,  he  had  a  house  on  the  Sabine  hills; 
and  the  Scholiast  says  that  he  had  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  aiid 
was  destroyed  with  his  house  by  au  emption.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  a.d.  79,  when 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed,  and  the  elder  Pliny  loat  his  life.  According 
to  late  emendations  of  the  text  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  description  of  his  ancle's 
death  (Epp.  vi.  16)  the  name  of  Bassus  is  introdnced  in  that  celebrated  letter.  Jabn 
improves  upon  the  emendations;  but  they  are  wholly  oonjectural,  and  cannot  be 
received,  the  text  of  Pliny  being  hopelessly  corrupt. 


ABGUMENT. 

Has  winter  sent  you  to  the  oountry,  Bassus  ?  and  is  your  lyre  awake»  g^reat  artist 
of  the  rough  old  manly  song,  and  that  which  sings  of  young  men'8  passions 
and  of  old  men'8  wisdom  ?  I'm  on  the  warm  Ligurian  coast,  whose  seas  are  rough 
and  rocks  are  bold,  on  Luna'8  port,  which  Ennius  praised  when  he  woke  up  from 
dreaming  he  ^ras  Homer.  Here  I  forget  all  care,  and  envy  not  the  wealth  of 
meaner  men. 

y.  18.  Others  may  differ  from  me ;  even  twins  are  born  with  different  genii.  One  tums 
miser  in  his  youth,  the  other  mns  through  all  his  means  with  eating.  For  my  part 
I  shall  use  my  fortune,  not  abuse  it.  Live  up  to  your  means :  what  shouldyou  fear? 
Harrow,  ond  then  your  crop  will  come  again.  If  duty  calls,  a  fHend  cast  on  the 
coast,  with  all  he  has  sunk  in  the  sea,  you  may  go  iurther :  give  him  a  slice  of  your 
estate.  But  then  your  heir  will  bury  you  shahhily ;  and  cry  out  against  Inxury 
brought  in  with  our  new  silly  tastes  from  the  East.  What !  do  you  fear  beyond 
the  grave  ?  Come  here,  my  heir,  a  word  with  you.  My  friend,  a  letter  has  arrived 
Irom  Caesar,  a  great  victory  won,  there'II  be  a  triumph,  all  things  are  preparing. 
I  mean  to  give  two  hundred  gladiators.  Who  shall  forbid  me  ?  Do  so  if  you  dare. 
I'II  then  give  largess  to  the  people.  Do  you  say  no  ?  Speak  out.  "  Not  I :  yoor 
land  is  well  nigh  worthless."  Very  well ;  IVe  no  relations  of  my  own,  but  I  can  go 
and  find  a  Manius  at  Bovillae  or  Aricia.  **  A  son  of  Earth  V*  Well,  aak  who  was 
my  father^s  grandfather;  it  roay  be  I  could  tell  you :  but  g^  back  two  atepa,  and 
he  was  son  of  Earth.  So  Manius  is  his  brother  and  my  uncle.  YouVe  better  daims 
than  he,  then  why  not  wait  ?  .I'm  your  Mercurius  as  they  have  him  in  the  pictorea. 
Beftise  you  what  I  offor  ?  will  you  not  take  whafs  lefl  ?  If  aught  is  gone  I  am  the 
sufferer.  Whatever  you  may  get  is  entire  for  you.  Don't  Iccture  me  and  bid  me 
live  upon  roy  income.  *'  How  much  is  left,"  d*ye  ask  ?  Here,  boy,  pour  faster 
oil  upon  my  cabbage.  Am  I  to  live  on  nettles  and  pig^s  head  that  you  and  yours 
may  live  m  gluttony  and  wantonness  ?  Am  I  to  starve  that  you  may  get  a  popa's 
belly? 

V.  75.  Qo  sell  your  life ;  and  search  the  world  around ;  let  no  man  beat  you  at  the 
auction  mart.  Double  your  capital.  *'  I  have;  it  comes  back  triple,  or  quadmple, 
or  it  may  be  ten  times  more.  Tell  me  where  I  should  stop,  and  then  we  ahall  have 
found  one  who  can  solve  sorites." 
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Admovit  jam  bruma  foco  te,  Basse,  Sabino  ? 

Jamne  lyra  et  tetrico  vivunt  tibi  pectine  chordae  ? 

Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  vocum 

Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendisse  Latinae^ 

Mox  juvenes  agitare  jocos  et  pollice  honesto  5 

Egregius  lusisse  senes.     Mihi  nunc  Ligus  ora 


1.  Admovii  jam  hrumafoco]   Horace  moenia,*  quoted   from  Ploras   (i.    1)    by 

retired  to  his  Sabine  farm  for  warmth  :  Forcellini ;  *  to  construct'  verses  of  which 

« mnlta  et  praeclara  minantiB  Si  yacnnm  '  joci '   were  tbe  subject.    '  Lnsisse '    bas 

tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto  "  (S.  ii.  3. 10,  tbe  same  meaning,  not  *  to  mock,'  but '  to 

n.).     *  Tetrico  *  shows  that  his  style  was  sing  of,'  as  "  Ludere  quae  Tellem  calamo 

•severe,  but  we  have  no  remains  to  judge  permisit  agresti "   (Virg.   Ecl.  i.  10).     I 

by.    Casaubon  and  others  think  there  is  do  not  seehow  Heinrich  gets  the  meaning 

a  special  allusion  here  to  Mons  Tetricus  of  '  delectare'  from  '  lusisse.'    Most  MSS. 

in  the  Sabine  conntry,  from  the  charae-  have  '  egregios,'  but  '  egregius '  has  good 

ter  of  which  Servius  says  dull  men  were  authority.     It    is   common  to    interpret 

called    '  tetrici '    (Serv.    Aen.   vii.    713).  these    verses    as    alluding    to   satires   of 

'  Opifex '    goes    with     '  intendisse,'    like  Bassus.    But   they  have  nothing  to  do 

"  uegatas  artifex  sequi  voces  "  (Prol.  11),  with  satire.     He  wrote  verses  on  young 

and    so   'egregius'  goes  with   'agitare.'  men'8  love^sports  and  old  men'8  wisdom, 

'  Veterum   primordia    vocum '    seems    to  perhaps,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

mean  that    Bassus  used  archaic    words,  6.  Mihi  nunc  Ligus  ord]  He  had  gone 

which    practice    Horace    condemns,   but  down  to  the  Ligurian  coast  to  pass  the 

Persius  seems,  or  professes  for  his  iriend^s  winter.    Horace  tells  his  friend  he  shall 

sake,  to  admire  it.    Casaubon  asks  what  go  to  the  sea-side  when  the  winter  comes 

Bassus  had  to  do  with  words,   and  sub-  on  (Epp.  i.  7. 10,  sqq.) : 

stitutes   'rerum,*  which  Heinrich  adopts,    .tr\    a     •    i •  aiu     •     •«•     i. 

against  aU  the  MSS.     It  would  be  a.  eW  "Q»»^."    bruma  mves    AlbaniB   illmet 

to  aak  what  had  Baistu  to  do  with  the  aj"^-L  j»..„-j.i      i      *           ».    •!.• 

elemcntg  of  things.    Lncretius  (iv.  531)  ^*  ""r^  descendet  vates  tnus.  et  sibi 

has  *  primordia  vocum '  in  a  different  con-  n    ^      /          i      i. »» 

nexion,  for  elementary  sounds.    Jahn  and  Contractusque  leget. 

others  think  Bassus  may  have  written  a  Horace    has    "defendens    pisces    hiemat 

poem  upon  the  elements  of  language.    I  mare"   (S.   ii.   2.   17,  n.).     Persins  only 

agree  with  Weber,  who  holds  the  other  says  '  meum  mare '  because  he  was  staying 

opinion ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  as  we  do  on   the  ooast,  not  because  he  was  bom 

not  know  what  Bassus  wrote.    We  have  there,  assomesuppose.  (SeeLife.)  'Ligus' 

two  lines  of  his  left,  one  of  which  is  an  is  the  Qreek  form.     The  Scholiast  has  the 

hexameter.     '  Marem  strepitum  '  is  such  Latin,  '  Ligur.'    The  bay  to  which  Persius 

as    Horace    describes  in   his  address  to  had  retreated  for  the  winter  the  Romans 

PoIIio  (C.  ii.  1),  "  Jam  nunc  minaci  mur-  called    Lunae   Portns.      It    is  now   well 

roure    comuum    Perstringis    anres,   jam  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  one  of 

litui  strepunt,"  &jc,     '  Juvenes  jocos,'  the  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe.     It  is  sur- 

sports  oi  the  yonng,  especially   in   love.  rounded    by    high    mountains,    and    the 

Casaubon   compares    Horace,    A.   P.   83,  vallcys  mn  down  to  the  shore,  as  Persius 

sqq. :  dcscribes,   and  two  or  three  other  bays 

tt\t       j  j^i.  is j*u      j*                          A  indented  the  coast  of  this  bav.     Ennius 

"  Mnsa  dedit  ndibus  divos  puerosque  de-     „^^„«„  4.^  u„„„  ^•„:4.«j  :i. •   * 

*^      ^^  appears  to  have  visited  it  near  two  cen- 

oram                                             tnries  before  Persius  wrote,  and  the  line 

Etpng.lemvictoremetequumcert«mme  ^  ^^^  .,  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^^,^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Et  jTJium  cura.  et  libera  vina  refcni."  "j?.*^"  jP^f  """""  "^  ,"'*.  *"":"'  '^J^l;'!^ 

^*  which   Persius  was  staymg  is  not  meU' 


Heinrich  on  conjecture  has  'jocis,'  saying  tioned.     It  was  not  Luna  (Luni),  which, 

'  agitare  jocos '   is  not  Latin.    It  is   not  though  it  gave  its  name  to  the  bay,  was 

always  easy  to  decide  what  is  not  Latin.  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  hills  and 

'  Agitare  jocos '  may  be  said  as  '  agitare  the  river  Macra. 
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Intepet,  hiberaatque  meum  mare^  qua  latus  ing^ns 

Dant  scopuli  et  multa  littus  se  valle  receptat. 

Lunai  portum  {est  operae)  cognoscite,  cives, 

Cor  jubet  hoc  Enni,  postquam  destertuit  esse  lO 

Maeonides^  Quintus  pavone  ex  Pythagoreo. 

Hic  ego  securus  vulgi  et  quid  praeparet  Auster 

Infelix  pecori  securus,  et  angnlus  ille 

Vicini  nostro  quia  pinguior ;  et  si  adeo  omnes 

Ditescant  orti  pejoribus,  usque  recusem  1 5 

Curvus  ob  id  minui  senio,  aut  coenare  sine  uncto, 

Et  signum  in  vapida  naso  tetigisse  lagena. 

The  rendiDg  of  most  MSS.  in  9  is  '  est  Tertullian  (De  Resarr.  CarniB,  c.  1}  makei 

operae  cognoscere/ which  Heinrich  rejects  thc  order  different:    Eaphorbns,   Pjtha* 

for  the  reading  of  the  text,  becaose  of  ^omM,  Homer,  the  peacoclr,  Ennius.    This 

'  jnbet '  in  the  next  line.     I  have  followed  dream  is  referred  to  in  the  Prologus,  r.  2. 

his  jadgment  without  being  sore  he   is  Persins  means  Ennias  gave  his  coantry- 

right.     '  Pretiam '  woald    usaally   follow  men  this  good  adrice  after  he  had  lefl  off 

'  operae.'  dreaming,  and  got  back  to  his  good  seose, 

10.  Cor  jubet  hoc  Enni,']  '  Cor  Enni  *  his '  cor.'     Juv.  vii.  159.     Pers.  i.  12,  n. 
is  equivalent  to    'Ennius    cordatus/    as         12.  Ei    quid   praeparet    AuMter']    So 

Tamchus   observes   (Adv.  30.  7).     'Cor-  Virgil  says,  "^aid  cogitet  hamidas  Aus- 

datus'  is  a  word  Ennius  used,  and  it  sig-  ter"  (Georg.  i.  462).     See  note  on  Hor. 

nifies  'wise.'     So    Horace  has  'sententia  S.  ii.  6. 18,  "Nec  mida  me  ambitio  perdit 

dia  Catonis '  for    '  Cato  divine   sentiens  *  nec  plumbeus  Auster  Auctamnuaqne  gra- 

(S.  i.  2.  02),  and  other  like  phrases.     See  vis."     'Angulas  ille'  is  like  **0  si  angn- 

note  on  Juv.  iv.  39,  and  Index  (Qenitive).  lus  illo  Proximus  accedat  qai  nunc  deoor- 

— postquam    destertuit  este']    This  verh  mat  agellum  "  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  8).     '  Adeo 

is  not  used  elsewhere,  and  the  construction  omnes '    u  '  absolutely  all.'      *  Pejoribos 

is  Oreek  and  elliptical.     '  He   ccased  to  orti '  is  copied  from  Horace  (Epp.  i.  6.  22), 

snore'  is  '  he  ceased  to  dream,'  that  he  was  "  indignum  qnod  sit,  pejoribas  ortas,  Hic 

Maeonides    (Homer),    aud     had    become  tibi  sit  potins  quam   tu    mirabilis   illi.'' 

Quintas  Ennius  afler  passing  through  a  Persius  was  an   'eques.'      'Senium,*   for 

peacock,  in  which  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  soarness,  is  nsed  as  'canities'  in  S.  i.  9> 

had  lived.     Heinrich  joins  Quintus  with  where  see  note.    'Curvus'   and  'minni' 

Haeonides,  as  it  might  be  Q.  Ennius.     I  explain  each  other.    'Usque  recasem'  is 

do  not  see  why,  if  that  be  the  connexion,  copied  insensibly  from  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  24, 

the  praenomen  should  not  have  been  put  "  Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat  asqae 

in  iU  proper  place.    Horace,  alluding  to  recuses."    'Coenare  sineuncto'  is  to  dioe 

this  dream,  which  was  recorded  at  the  without  delicacies,  for  which  'anctas'  is 

beginning  of    Ennius'    Annales    (as   the  a  constant  epithet.    See  S.  iii.  102 ;   iv. 

Scholiasts  here  and  on  Horacetell  us)says:  17,  and  Horace,  A.  P.  422,  "Si  vero  est 

"  EDDia.  et  npien.  et  fortis  ei  Jter  Ho-    Sf,?*"":  J»!  „"r''  ^^^^^41    ?^,* 
^  take  'sme  nncto    to  mean  '  withoat  od- 

meras,  .   ,    ..      _  .^  .  ing,*  but  that  is  not  the  sense.     •  Vapida 

Ut  cntici  dicunt,  levitcr  curare  videtur  i  ri  . »   •     n     «  i?  i.  i  i.         •  j     i    ** 

r^ .  j     1.    i.  •     T>^u  laffena     is  like"ExfaaIet  vapida  laesam 

Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pytha-      .*     .^^•i.       lu   »»    /c  i^ox  *^""* 

fforea "  ^       sessilis  obba       (S.   v.    148),   where 

*  (Enn  ii  1   50  soa    seenote^      'vapida'  properly  refers  to    the    'obba.' 
^u-pp.  u.  1.  5U,  sqq.,  see  note.;      ^^  ^^^^^  ^  .^^  contente.     '  Signum '  is 

The  Scholiast  and  others  give  five  steps  by  the    seal   with    which    the    '  lagena,'   or 

which  he  became  Quintns   Ennius,   and  'amphora,'  was  sealed.     'Xaso  tetigisse' 

from    which    his  name  was  given   him.  is  to  put  his  nose  down  so  close  as  t6  toach 

Pythagoras,    says  the    Scholiast,    passed  it,  which  he  would  do  in  examining  the 

into  a  peacock,  and  thence  to  the  body  of  seal  to  see  if  the  servants  had  been  afler 

Euphorbus  (Hor.  C.  i.  28. 10,  n.),  thence  his  nasty  stuff. 
to  Homer,  and  fh)m  Homer  to  Ennius. 
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Discrepet  hine  alius.     Geminos,  horoscope,  varo 
Producis  Genio  :  solis  natalibus  est  qui 
Tingat  olus  siccum  muria  vafer  in  calice  empta,  20 

Ipse  sacrum  irrorans  patinae  piper ;  hic  bona  dente 
Grandia  magnanimus  peragit  puer.     Utar  ego,  utar. 


18.  Getninos,  horoscope,  varo"]  '  Horo-  Bnt  this  distiuction  was  not  nlways  ob- 
scopus '  is  the  star  of  ope^s  nativity.  He  served,  for  Horace  speaks  of  Catius' 
says  otbers  may  not  tbiuk  and  feel  as  he  cboice  sauce  being  niade  of  sweet  olive 
does,  for  tbe  star  tbat  waits  on  tbe  birth  oil  roixed  with  good  ricb  wine  and  *muria' 
eren  of  twins  sometimes  brings  them  into  (S.  ii.  4.  65).  The  stingy  lad  will  let 
tbe  world  witb  diiferent  Genii.  Tbis  is  no  one  else  pepper  bis  mess,  like  Horace's 
one  of  thc  many  ways  of  putting  tbe  sanie  miser,  Avidienus  (S.  ii.  2.  61),  "comu 
thing.  Varro  (qnoted  in  my  note  on  ipse  bilibri  Caulibus  iustillat  vcteris  non 
Hor.  £pp.  i.  7.  94)  says  tbe  Genius  is  parcus  aceti."  The  pepper  is  called 
'*Deu8  qni  praepositus  est,  ac  vim  babet  'sacred'  for  tbe  respect  with  whicb  be 
omnium  rerum  gignendamm/'  and  Ho-  spares  it,  as  tbe  greedy  man  spares  his 
race  reverses  Persius'  order,  and  speaks  money  bags,  "congestis  undique  saccis 
of  a  man's  Genius  as  tbat  **  natale  comes  Indormis  inbians  et  tanquam  parcere 
qui  temperat  astmm,  Naturae  deus  bu-  sacris  Cogeris"  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  70,  sqq. 
manae."  See  above,  S.  v.  45,  sqq. ;  ii.  note).  'Tingat'  means  tbat  he  only 
8,  n. ;  iv.  27.  '  Producere/  '  to  bring  moistens  tbe  cabbage.  He  is  sparing 
into  life,'  is  used  of  the  father  or  motber.  even  of  his  cbeap  sauce.  '  Irrorat '  bas 
See  Juv.  viii.  271,  and  Forcellini,  who  the  same  sort  of  force.  He  sprinkles  his 
gives  no  otbcr  instance  of  '  vanis '  in  this  pepper  but  lightly.  '  Empta '  means  tbat 
sense.  But  it  corresponds  verynearly  to  he  has  none  in  his  closet,  but  must  go 
S.  iv.  12,  "  vel  cum  fallit  pede  regula  out  and  buy  a  small  cup  of-tbe  sauce  when 
varo."  It  is  properly  applied  to  legs  tbat  be  requires  it.  '  Magnanimus '  is  tbe 
diverge  from  the  knees  downwards,  and  is  same  sort  of  irony  as  in  Horace's  "  Mae- 
opposed  to  '  valgus,'  bow-legged.  See  note  nius  ut,  rebus  maternis  atque  paterais 
on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  47,  "  bunc  vamm  distortis  Fortiter  absumptis,  urbanus  coepit  ba- 
cmribus."  'Varo  Genio,'  tberefore,  is  beri"  (Epp.  i.  15.  26,  sqq.).  'Bona 
Geniuses  tbat  go  in  difTerent  directions.  dente  peragit '  is  like  Juv.  xi.  89,  sqq., 
[Jahn  bas  '  discrepet  his,'  which  is  the  "  aere  patemo  Ac  rebus  mersis  in  ven- 
MSS.  reading.  Heinrich  has  'hinc/  trem."  'Peragere'  is  here  used  as  it  is 
founded  on  one  MS.  reading,  '  bic.']  not  exactly  used  elsewbere.    It  is  '  to  ran 

19.  solis  natalibus  est  qui]  '  Est  qui '  tbrough,'  as  we  say,  to  come  to  the  end 
is  opposed  to  '  hic '  (21).  On  tbe  govera-  of  his  property.  '  Puer,'  at  the  end  of 
ment  see  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  8,  n.  One  moistens  tbe  senteuce,  is  empbatic,  as  in  Horace 
bis  dry  cabbage  in  'muria,'  wbicb  he  goes  (C.  i.  9.  15),  "nec  dulces  amores  Sperae 
out  to  buy  for  the  occasion,  and  sprinkles  puer,  neque  tu  cboreas,"  i.e.,  wbile  you 
tbe  pepper  witb  his  own  band;  the  otber  are  young  (Epp.  i.  2.  67),  "Nunc  adbibe 
rans  tbrougb  a  large  property  in  good  puro  Pectore  verba,  puer." 

living  whilo  he  is  still  a  lad.     In  both  22.  Utar  egOf  i«/ar,]    Tbis  is  imitated 

cases  early  vice  is  meant.     Like  tbe  sons  from  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2. 190 : 


of   Horace's  Canusian,   Servius  Oppidius     .,  tt4.«-  «4-  «•  «»»^:^  »»««4^«»«  ««-  «^— «* 
/o  ••  o  i/*o         \    ^i.  •  ^^  *         "Utar,  etex  modico  quantum  res  poscet 

(S.  11.  3.  168,  sqq.),  the  one  is  a  cunning  «^rvo 


acervo 


yoang  miser    the  other  .  magnanimous  Tollam.  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet 

young  spendtbnft.     '  Murm    was  a  sauce  heres  " 
made  of  tbe  '  thunnus,'  and  less  delicate 

tban    '  garam,'   wbich   was  made  of  the  The  verb  is  put  absolutely,  but  the  mean- 

'  scomber.'    Tbe  one    was    used  bv  the  ing  is  easily  seen.    Tbe  pronoun  tbough 

poor,  and  the  otber  by  tbe  ricb.    Afartial  emphatic    is  omitted,    '  whatever    otbers 

bas  an  epigram  on  '  muria '  (xiii.  103)  :  may  do.'     He  says  be  will  enjoy  his  for- 

tune,  whicb  was  ample,  and  yct  be  is  not 

"  Antipolitani,  fateor,  sura  filia  tbunni ;  on  tbat  account  so  extravagant  as  to  feed 

Essem    si    scombri,    non    tibi    missa  his    'liberti'    npon    turbot,  or  sucb   an 

fbrom."  epicure  as  to  distinguish  tbe  delicate  taste 
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Nec  rhombos  ideo  libertis  ponere  lautus, 

Nec  tenuem  soUers  turdarum  nosse  salivam. 

Messe  temfs  propria  vive,  et  granaria^  (fas  est,)  25 

Emole.     Quid  metuas  ?  ocea,  et  seges  altera  in  herba  est. 

Ast  vocat  officium ;  trabe  rupta  Bruttia  saxa 

Prendit  amicus  inops^  remque  omnem  surdaque  vota    ^  ^^ 

Condidit  lonio ;  jacet  ipse  in  litore  et  una 

Ingentes  de  puppe  1^^  jamque  obvia  mergis 

Costa  ratis  lacerae.     Nunc  et  de  cespite  vivo 

Frange  aliquid,  largire  inopi,  ne  pictus  oberret 

Caerulea  in  tabula. — Sed  coenam  funeris  heres 


:^/l''' 
1 


of  a  hen  thrush  or  fieldfare.  The  differ- 
ence  of  taste  between  a  cock  and  a  hen 
was  imaginary  perhapa,  bnt  the  masculine 
here  wonld  have  no  force.  Though  the 
MSS.  differ  therefore,  and  the  masculine 
is  the  vulgar  reading,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  feminine  is  right.  This  the  Scholiast 
recognizes  and  expUiins:  "*turdarum' 
abusive  posuit  cum  *turdomm'  dicere 
debuerit."  Nearly  all  thc  MSS.  have 
'tenues  salivas/  which  no  editor  has 
adopted  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  Dueb- 
ner,  who  has  introduced  it  into  Casaubon's 
text.  *  Saliva '  is  equivalent  to  '  sapor/ 
as  in  Propertius  (v.  8.  38,  Paley),  "et  Me- 
thymnaei  Graeca  saliva  meri,"  where  it 
seems  Hertzberg  disputes  this  meaning. 
Thore  is  no  doubt  about  it  here.  '  Lautus 
ponere,'  'sollers  nosse/  is  a  oonstmction 
noticed  on  Prol.  11.  This  sense  of '  lautus ' 
is  common.  Forcellini  g^ves  examples. 
See  Juv.  xi.  1,  "  Atticus  eximie  si  coenat 
lautus  habetur." 

25.  Mease  tenus  propria  vive,"]  We 
should  call  this  'living  up  to  one's  in- 
come.'  He  adds, '  dou't  hoard,  but  grind 
all  your  g^ain.  What  have  you  to  fear  ? 
only  harrow  your  ground,  and  you  get 
another  crop.'  *In  herba'  is  *in  the 
blade.'  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2.  161,  has"Cum 
segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas," 
where  see  note  on '  occare.'  *  Quid  metuas' 
is  better  than  *  metuis,'  which  Jahn  adopts, 
and  it  has  more  MSS.  authority.  '  Quid 
mctuas'  occurs  iu  iii.  26. 

27.  Ast  vocat  qfflcium ;]  This  is  by 
some  taken  to  be  an  objection  of  the  man, 
who  does  not  like  parting  with  his  grain. 
6o  Halliday  translates  it, — 


*'  Why,  I  should  thus  spend, 
But  duty  hinders  me:    for  my 

friend, 
His  ship  being  split,"  &q. 


poor 


Dryden  and  Gifford  g^ve  the  wme  sense, 
which  is  not  that  of  Persius.  He  sup* 
poses  a  case  in  whicb  a  particolar  duty 
calls  for  greater  generosity.  A  friend  ii 
wrecked,  his  property  and  the  vows  he 
offered  for  its  safety  all  buried  alike  in  the 
waves ;  he  is  cast  on  shore,  and  liea  grasp- 
ing  the  rocks  with  the  ship^s  gods  lying 
by  him,  aud  the  gulls  flying  over  the  scat- 
tered  timbers  as  they  float  on  tbe  waten. 
In  this  case,  he  adds,  you  may  go  further, 
and  give  the  poor  man  a  piece  of  your  kod 
to  save  him  from  begging.  *Trabe'  is 
used  for  a  ship,  as  in  S.  v.  141,  and  Horace, 
C.  i.  1.  13,  •*  trabe  Cypria."  By  way  of 
giving  reality  to  the  picture,  he  fixes  the 
place  of  the  wreck  on  tho  sonth  coast  of 
Italy,  jNrhere  he  lies  like  Palinurus  in  the 
Aeneia.  vi.  360,  *' Prensantemque  uncis 
manibus  capita  aspera  montis."  '  Surdus' 
is  not  used  elsewhere  in  this  sense  exactly. 
It  means  vows  to  which  the  gods  are  deaf. 
Where  it  means  *  silent,'  as  in  Juv.  vii.  71 ; 
xiii.  194k  it  is  as  being  unheard,  which  is 
an  analogous  use.  As  to  lonio,  see  Jnv. 
vi.  93,  n.  Images  of  gods  were  carried  in 
the  stem  of  a  ship.  Ovid,  deacribing  a 
storm  he  encountered  on  his  voyage  from 
Rome,  says, 

'*Monte  nec  inferior  prorae  puppiqne  re- 
cnrvae 
Insilit,  et  pictos  verberat  unda  Deos." 

(Trist.  i.  4.  7,  sq.). 

*De  cespite  vivo  irange  aliquid'  is  only 
a  way  of  expressing  *  g^ve  the  man  a  piece 
of  land.'  *  Vivus  cespes '  is  used  by  Ho- 
race  twice  for  a  turf  altar,  C.  i.  19. 13 ;  iii. 
8.  4.  As  to  the  sailor  and  his  picture,  sec 
Juv.  xiv.  302,  Pers.  i.  89. 

33.  Sed  coenamfuneris  heref\  He  sup- 
poses  the  man  to  be  afraid  of  the  revengc 
his  *  heres '  wiU  take  if  he  curtails  his  pro< 
perty  for  such  a  purpose.    *  Coena  fdueris  * 
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Negliget  iratus^  quod  rem  curtaveris ;  umae  ^  "^/^ 

Ossa  inodora  dabit^  seu  spirent  einnama  surdum  35 

Seu  ceraso  peccent  casiae  nescire  paratus. 

Timc  bona  incolumis  minuas  ?     Et  Bestius  urget 

Doctores  Graios :  ^^  Ita  fit,  postquam  sapere  urbi 


I 


» -<  <  •» 


is  a  dinner  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de-  in  "male  ominatis"  (Horace,  C.  iii.  14. 

ceased  after  the  funeral.   It  has  nothing  to  11).    If  this  is  right,  as  I  incline  to  think 

do  with  the  <  silicemium/  conceming  which  it  is,  the  poet  asks  ironically, '  and  then 

see  Juv.  V.  85, '*  feralis  coena."  Thefriends  would  you  not  be  mad  to  curtail  your 

met  and  speeches  were  commonly  made  on  estateP'   that    is»  with    such  a  terrible 

such  occasions  as  at  wedding  breakfasts  prospect    afber    your    death.      <  Incolu- 

with  us,  the  chief  subject  being  the  merits  mis    is  used  in  this  sense  of  '  sanus '  by 

of  the  principal  person  concerned.     The  Horace,   S.   ii.   3.  182»  "Incolumi  capite 

dinner  was  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  esP"     He  also  has '*  male  tutae  mentis" 

will.     See  Hor.  S.  ii.  3,  86,  n.  "  epulum  in  the  same  satire  (137). 

arbitrio  Arri."  —  ^t    JBestius    urgef]     *  And     then 

34.  urncte  Oasa  inodora  dabit,']  There  is  with    the     airs    of    a    Bestius    he    (the 

a  variant  <  inhonora/ but  the  other  is  the  'heres')  will  go  on  to  attack  the  Greek 

true  word.     It  was  usual  to  sprinkle  odonrs  doctors.'     Persius  has  obviously  borrowed 

on  the  ashes  when  they  were  put  into  the  this  name  from  Horace  (Epp.  i.  15.  37, 

um.    TibuUns,  giving  directions  for  his  n.). 

burial  (iii.2. 23),  begs,  that,  when  his  bones 

are  placed  in  the  urn,  aU  manner  of  per-  "  Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepo- 

fVimes  may  be  brought,  tum 

Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius." 
'*  IIIuc  quas  mittit  divea  Panchaia  merces, 

Eoique  Arabes  pinguis  et  Assyria."  Nothing  is  known  of  this  man,   whose 

/-i  «j    1             /nx-  i.  •••  o  ^c  i%n\  name  was  proverbial  for  severe  censure, 

Ovid  also  says  (Tnst.  m.  3.  65.  69),  ^-^her  in  a  public  or  private  character. 

"Ossa  tamen  facito  parva  referantur  in  ^^^  *et'  most  MSS.  have  'sed,'   which 

urna^  does  not  give  any  good  sense. 

Atque  ea  cum  foliis  et  amomi  pulvere  ^^-  ^^^  fi^>  postquam    sapere   «rW] 

misce."  'This  is  always  the  way,  ever  since  this 

taste  of  ours  was  imported  with  pepper 

'  Surdns,'  like  K&ipos,  has  reference  properly  and  palms.'     *  Sapere  hoc '  is  like  '  nos- 

to  the  failure  of  hearing  either  actively  or  tmm  vivere,'  &c.    (S.  i.   9,  n.)     Pepper 

passively.    (See  note  on  28.)    But  it  came  and  palms  came  irom  the  coast  of  Syria 

to  be  applied  more  generaUy  to  any  thing  (v.  136),  from  wheuce  Juvenal's  man  Um- 

duU  and  spiritless.    (See  Forcellini.)    <Spi-  bricius  complains  that  the  Romans  got  so 

rcut  surdum '  means  *  they  give  no  scent  much  vice  (iii.  62,  sqq.  n.),  "  Jam  pridem 

at  aU,'  or  a  flat  one :  "acutum  odorem  non  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes."    The 

rcddunt "  (Schol.).     The  adulteration  of  commentators  are  much  troubled  by  *  ma- 

the  oUve  oil  with  oil  of  casia  is  referred  to  ris  expers.'     Casaubon  was  the  first  who 

above  (ii.  64).     That  of  casia  with  an  ex-  thought  of '  maris '  being  the  genitive  of 

tract  from  the  cherry-tree  is  nowhcre  else  *  mas,'  and  the  sense  being  <  emasculated.' 

mentioned.    *  Nescire  paratus,'  *  he  is  pre-  Weber  approves  this  interpretation,  and 

pared  not  to  know,'  is  a  sarcastic  way  of  compares  i.  103,  *'8i  testiculi  vena  uUa  pa- 

speaking.  terai  Viveret  in  nobis  ?"     Our  translators 

37.    Tunc    hona    incolumis    minuas  1]  Halliday  and  Gifford  so  rendcr  the  words. 

These  words  are  usually  attributed  to  the  But  it  is  manifest  that  Persius,  in  whose 

'  heres,'  abusing  the  man  afler  his  death.  mind  the  words  of  Hoi-ace  were  continuaUy 

In   that   case    the    reading    supposed    is  running,  thought  of  "  Chium   maris  ex- 

*  tune '  [which  Jahn  has].     Heinrich  with  pers  "  (S.  ii.  8.  15),  and  whatever  he  may 

a  few  MSS.  reads  'tune,'  and  says  they  have  taken  the  meaning  to  be  there,  he 

are  the  words  of  the  poet.     He  takes  meant  here.    One  of  the  interpretations  of 

no  notice  of  the  metrical  difficulty,  but  '  maris  expers '  in  the  passage  of  Horace  is 

1  think  the  hiatus  may  be  got  ovcr,  as  'withoutsalt  water/which  wasmixedwith 
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Cum  pipere  et  palmis  venit  nostrum  hoc  maris  expers, 
Foenisecae  crasso  vitiarunt  unguine  pultes/'  •    40 

Haec  cinere  ulterior  metuas  ?     At  tu^  meus  heres^ 
Quisquis  eris^  paulum  a  turba  seductior  audi. 
O  bone,  num  ignoras  ?  missa  est  a  Caesare  laurus 
Insignem  ob  cladem  Germanae  pnbis^  et  aris 


Bome  Qreek  wines ;  and  Heinrich  supposes  He  then  bj  waj  of  showing  his  own  mind 

that  PersiQs  means  <  salis  cxpera,' '  insnl-  in  this  matter,   tums  and  addreases  hii 

snm.'    This  is  an  ingenions  solution  of  the  '  heres,'  and  asks  for  a  word  in  his  ear. 

difficnltj.     So  it  would  be  this  '  witless,  By  <meus  heres'  he  means  his  '  heres  l^- 

silly  taiite  of  ours.'     The  expression  would  timus/  who  would  succeed  to  bis  [nt>perty 

be  far-fetfhed ;  but   I  think,  though  it  in  the  event  of  his  dying  intestate,  and  wbo 

would  not  have  occurred  to  the  writer  might  probablyexpect  to  benamed 'heres' 

himself,  it  is  not  improbable  he  may  have  if  he  made  a  will.     Persius  so  fiir  identifies 

thus  applied  it.     Jahn,   takin^   Hoi-ace's  himself  with  his  subject  that  be  assnmcs 

meaning  in  the  same  sense,  follows  close  the  speaker  to  have  no  '  sui  heredes '  ( Juv. 

upon   Heinrich*s  iuterpretation.     But  he  x.  237),  Persius  having  no  children  or  wife 

takes  the  sense  to  be  '  corrupt/  that  is,  himself. 

wanting  in  that  salt  which  preserves  all        43.  O  bone,  num  ignor<u  ?]     '  My  good 

things  from  corruption.    The  other  inter-  fnend,  haven't  you  heard  ? '  as  tbe  doctor 

pretution  of  Horace's  meaning  is,  that  the  says,   "  Heus,  bone,  tu  palles "  (iii.  94). 

wine  had  never  crossed  tbe  seas,  and  so  Caesar  has  sent  tidings  of  a  gpreat  victoiy 

some  interpreters  take  this  place  as  a  taste  over  the  Gcnnans,  and  arrangements  are 

of  home  growth.   This  is  the  interpretation  being  made  for  a  grand  celebration:  be 

of  Tumebus  (Adv.  30.  7),  and  of  Meister,  therefore  intends  to  ofier  a  hundred  paiis 

who  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  passage.  of  gladiators,  and  asks  who  aball  prevent 

(Ueber  A.  Persii  S.  vi.  37—40.  Leipzig,  him.    The  Caesar  he  means  is  Calignla, 

1810.)     The  words  as  they  stand  in  the  whose  ridiculous  pretence  of  an  expedition 

text  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  and  to  sus-  against  the  Germans,  B.c.  40,  is  related  by 

tain  it  the  critics  separate  *  nostrum  hoo  Suetonius  (Caligula,   43,   sqq.).      Tacitus 

marisexpers'froin  whatgoesbefore.  When  speaks  of  it  and  a  pretended  expoditioo 

I  wrote  my  note  on  Horace  (I.  c.)  I  thought  against  Britain  as  "  Caiananim  expeditio- 

this  was  the  meaning  of  Persius  and  of  num  ludibrium"  (Hist.  iv.  15).  His  object 

Horace.  But  on  farther  reflection  I  do  not  was  plunder,  of  wliich  he  waa  insatiate. 

think  it  is,  but  that  '  maris  expers '  here  The  son  of  Cunobellinus,  a  British  king, 

means  '  without  salt '  (wit),  as  there  it  is  flying  from  his  father,  came  to  Caligula 

'  without  salt  water.'  and  surrendered  himself,  which  the  £m- 

40.  FoenUecae  criuto'^  *  Foenisices '  peror  considered  as  a  cession  of  the  island, 
is  tbe  more  common  form.  It  means  and  thereupon  sent  a  flaming  letter  to 
'  mowers.'  He  uses  it  generally  for  country  announce  the  fact  to  the  Senate.  After- 
labourers,  as  he  uses  ^fossor'  (v.  122).  wards  he  got  up  a  sham  engagement  in  a 
Heinrich  and  Jahn  have  '  ae '  in  the  first  wood  by  the  Rhine,  sen^ng  some  German 
syllable  on  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  prisoners  across  the  river  to  represent  the 
Orelli  has  '  oe,'  and  Forcellini  says  that  is  enemy,  who  were  then  reported  as  coming 
tbe  right  diphthong.  'Unguine'  here  is  down  in  great  force.  He  marched  his 
like  '  uncto '  in  16.  Horace  has  '  crassum  army  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  when  they 
unguentum  '  ( A.  P.  375) ;  but  he  means  got  there  ordered  them  to  pick  up  shells  as 
perfumes.  Here  coarse  oil  is  meant  for  spoils  of  the  ocean,  to  be  dedicated  in  the 
roixing  with  the  porridge ;  as  to  which  see  Capitol  and  Palatium,  and  built  a  light- 
Juv.  xiv.  171> "  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  house  to  commemorate  this  victory.  He 
oUae."  then  made  arrangements  for  a  triumpb  on 

41.  Maec  cinere  uUerior  metvae  ?]  The  a  magniflcent  scde,  for  whieh  be  ordered 
poet  drops  his  irony  and  asks  in  scom,  contributions  to  be  collected  from  everv 
'Are  you  to  fear  sucb  stuflf  as  this  when  quarter.  As  to  '  laurus,'  see  note  on  Juv. 
you  are  deadP'      We  say  'beyond  the  iv.  149,  "  venisset  epistola  penna." 

grave ;'  Persius  says  <  beyond  the  buming.' 
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Frigidas  excutitur  cinis^  ac  jam  postibus  arma^  45      g 

Jam  cli^mydes  regum,  jam  lutea  gausa^ captis       <(yf    :v  ^  'f  ^ f  ^ 

Essedaque^  ingentesque  locat  Caesonia  Rhenos.  i 

Dis  igitur  Genioque  ducis  centum  paria  ob  res 

Egregie  gestas  induco ;  quisvetat?  aude; 

Vae,  nisi  connives  !  oleum  artocreasque  popello  50 

Largior ;  an  prohibes  ?  dic  clare  !    "***Non  adeo  (inquis)  :• 

Exossatus  ager  juxta  est.^   Age,  si  mihi  nulla 


46.  Frigi^tu  excutitur  cinis,']    The  old  the  Einpire  till  a  hundred  became  a  small 

ashes  were  remoyed,  he  means,  to  make  show.    (See  Dict.  Ant.,  GUdiatores.) 

way  for  fresh  sacriftces.     Caesonia  (Cali-  50.   Oleum  artocrecuque  popello'}    Ho 

gula'8  wife,  whom  he  had  married  two  threatens  to  add  to  his  extravngance  by  a 

years  before,  having  had  her  for  his  mis-  largess  of  oil  and  bread  and  meat  to  tho 

tress)  contracts  for  arms  to  hang  np  at  poople.     '  Artocreas '  {&pros,  Kp4as)  is  not 

the  temple  doors,   hires  shawls  for  the  found  elsewhere.     It  secms  to  be  a  com- 

kings  to  wear  whom  he  is  to  bring  home  pound  of  '  visceratio/   a  distribution   of 

captive,  and  shaggy  aubum    beards    for  meat,  and  '  frumentatio/  of  coni,  which 

his  psendo  Gerraan    prisoners,   and  war  were  both  common  on   great   occasions. 

chariots,  and  stout  Gauls  from  the  banks  (See  note  on  Horace  last  quoted.)     *  Yne  ' 

of   the  Rhine.     Snetonius    (c.  47)    says  is  a  threatening  exclamation,  <  Woe  betidd 

that  besides  his    German  prisoners  and  you !' 

deserters  he  chose  out  the  tallest  Ganls  51.  Non  adeo  (jnquie){]  'Not  at  all/ 

he  could  get,  those  who  wonld  best  adom  say  you,   '  your  land  is  pretty   well  ex- 

his  triumph,  and  some  Gaulish  chiefs  too,  hausted ;'  like  a  body  without  the  bones, 

and  ordered  them  to  dye  their  hair  red,  it  is  worthless.    So  he  supposes  the  man 

and  let  it  grow,  and  to  leam  the  German  to  tum  up  his  nose  at  the   inheritance. 

language,  and  bear  Gennan  names.    <Gau-  ForceIIini'6  interpretation  of  'exossatus' 

sapum'  or  'gausapo'  is  a  rough  woollen  as  land  that  has  been  well  looked  after 

cloth.    But  it  is  used  in  iv.  37»  an  obscene  and  cleared  of  stones,  is  certainly  wrong. 

passage  on  which  I  have  not  commented,  [  Jahn  has  a  ^II  stop  at  '  inquis/  and 

aa  a  shaggy  beard,  and  that  is  probably  Le  makes  '  Exossatus  . .  .  juxta  est '  part 

the  meaning  here.    As  to  '  locare/  which  of  the  poefs  answer.    As  the  reading'non 

signifies  to  let  work  to  be  done  or  some-  adeo '  may  not  be  the  genuine  text,  and 

thing  to  be  used,  see  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  as  the  sense  of  '  exossatus '  is  not  ccrtain, 

18.  17,   "  Tu   secanda  marmora  Locas.''  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  this  passage 

Forcellini  understands   Rhenos   to   mean  means.     Heinrich  interprets  'non  adeo' 

'  statues  of   the    Rhine,'    such    as  were  thus :    I  do  not  accept  the   inheritance, 

carried  jn  trinmphal  processions.    So  the  '  non  adeo  heriditatem.'   He  takes  '  juxta  ' 

river  Jordan  is  represented  on  the  arch  of  as  equivalent  to  '  paene.'] 

Titus.    Jahn  so  understands  it  too.    But  52.  Age,  si  mihi  nulta]   He  goes  on. 

there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  number  of  '  Very  well,  if  you  don't  want  my  inherit- 

such  statues  would  be  carried  in  the  pro-  ance,  and  if  I  have  not  a  relation  left,  I 

cession,  and  the  above  passage  of  Snetonius  can  go  and  pick  up  a  heres  among  the 

shows  what  Caligula's  orders  were.    The  beggars/  who  were  numerous  on  the  Yia 

form  Rhenos  is  Greek,  'Vrivoi,    Rhenanos  Appia.    '  Bovillae '  was  on  that  road,  and 

is  the  Latin  form.  about  twelve  miles  from   Rome,   and   so 

48.  Centum  paria]  A  hnndred  pairs  of  the  pocts  speak  of  it  as  a  suburb.     Prop. 

ghidiators,  whom  he  intends  to  send  into  v.  1.  33,  "Quippe  suburbanae  parva  minus 

tbe  arena  (inducere  in  arenam)  in  honour  urbe    Bovillae."      Ovid,    Fast.   iii.    667, 

of  Caligula's  Genius.    A  hundred  pairs  "Orta    snburbanis    quaedam    fuit    Anna 

was    the    number    to    which    Staberins'  Bovillis."    This  old  woman  employed  her- 

heredes  were  condemned  if  they  did  not  self  in  making  cakes  for  the  poor  people, 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will  (Hor.  with  whom  her  neighbourhood  abounded. 

S.  ii.  3.  86).    The  numbcr  exhibited  on  The  *  clivus  Virbi  *  is  the '  clivus  Aricinus/ 

great  occasions  went  on  increasing  during  where  the  Appia  Via  enters  Aricia,  about 
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Jam  reliqua  ex  amitis^  patruelis  nulla^  proneptis 

Nulla  manet  patrui^  sterilis  matertera  vixit, 

Deque  avia  nihilum  superest^  accedo  Bovillk&  55 

Clivumque  ad  Virbi,  praesto  est  mihi  M anius  heres. 

^^  Progenies  terrae  I^'     Quaere  ex  me  quis  mihi  quartus 

Sit  pater :  haud  prompte,  dicam  tamen ;  adde  etiam  unum,     ^ 

Unum  etiam^  terrae  est  jam  filius  :  et  mihi  ritu  i  0^^^ 

Manius  hie  generis  prope  major  avimeulus  exit.  \fio 

Qui  prior  es,  cur  me  in  decursu  lampada  poscis?      Jl 

foar  miles  farther    than    BoviUae    from  same  case.     Here,  accordmg  to  Jahn,  it 

Bome.     See  note  on  Juv.  iv.  117,  "Dignus  is  the  same  in  sense  as  '  rite.' j 
Aricinos  qni  mendicaret  ad  axeR."     This        61.  Qits  prior  et,  cur  me]    The  refer- 

pUice  derived  its  name  from  Virbins,  who,  ence  here  is  to  the  Xa/Avadii^p/a,  torch 

according  to  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  771,  sqq.)  race,  which   occnrred   at    several   of  the 

and  his  commentator,   Servins,   was  the  festivals  in    Greece.     Some    difficulty  is 

same  as  Uippolytus.    When  he  was  killed,  found   in  determining  all   the  conditioos 

Diana,   admiring  his   chastitj,    had   him  of  the  race,  but  the  chief  featare  of  it 

restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius,  and  placed  was  the  passing  of  a  lighted  torch  or  sort 

him  under  the  care  of  the  nymph  Egeria  of  candle  from  hand  to  hand,  each  mnner 

in  the  woods  of  Aricia.  being    careful     not     to    extingaish    the 

56.  praesto  est  nUhi  Manius  heres.']  flame,  till  he  had  delivered  the  torch  to 
There  was  a  proverb,  "multi  Manii  the  runner  in  advance  of  him.  This 
Ariciae,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubt-  practice  served  the  ancients  as  an  illns- 
fiil.  Erasmus  follows  Festus,  who  says  it  tration  for  several  purposea.  Herodotus 
means  there  were  many  distinguished  compares  with  it  the  Persian  way  of  pass- 
persons  at  Aricia.  This  is  not  the  mean-  ing  on  a  royal  message  through  the  ooun- 
ing  if  it  is  to  this  proverb  Persius  alludeB.  try  by  mounted  couriers  (viii.  98).  La- 
'  He  has  only  to  go  to  Aricia,  or  its  neigh-  cretius  (ii.  77,  sq.)  illustrates  by  thc  torch 
bourhood,  and  ho  will  find  ready  to  his  race  the  succession  of  generations  in  the 
hand  a  Manius  for  his  heir.'    Manius  was  animal  world : 

a  son  of  Earth,  we  see.  ..  »  ,     ,.  ^         ,. 

57.  Proffenies  terrae  /]  As  to  this  and       ^^^^"^^^  «1»*«  ^entes,  aliae   mmuun- 

•  terrae  filius  *  (59),  see  note  on  Juv.  iv.  y    ^**^*  u      •        *.•         i.     ^              .        . 

98,  "  Unde  fit  ut  malim  fraterculas  esse  ^"^"l  J"*"^  "P""'  """'""t»'-  ~^  •>"- 

(riirantis."     The  man  says  Manius  is  a  son  ^,         ?™*             ....           ,    , 

of  Earth,  he  cannot  teU  hi.  own  father  ^*  1""'  «""»"» v»*»'  ^^V^  tradnnt.- 

and  mother.    To  which  the  poet  answers,  PJato  had  used  the    illnstration   in  the 

that  if  any  one  were  to  ask  him  who  was  same  way  (Lc^g.  vi.  p.  776).     The  author 

his  *  abavus,*  his  great-great-grandfather,  of  the  treatise  Ad  Uerennium  (iv.  46),  ap- 

he  might  be  able  to  tell,  though  not  very  plies  it  to  one  general  succeeding^  aucyther 

readily.     Add   another   to  him   (atavus),  in  command  of  an  army,  and  here  Persius 

and  yet  another  (tritavus),  and  you  comc  likens  to  the  runners  a  man  of  fortone  and 

to  a  son  of  Earth,  like  Manius,  who  therc-  his  expectant  heir. 

fore  turns  out  (v.  130,  n.)  in  the  course  of  «  Qui  prior  es '  is  variously  interpreted. 

generations  to  be  brother  to  the  poefs  The  commentators  before  Casaubon,  and 

ancestor  in    the    sixth    degree.    *  Major  sorae  since  ( Jahn,  and  most  of  our  own 

avunculus '    is    properly    uncle   to   one's  trauslators),  suppose  it  to  mean  that  the 

grandfather,  and  'maximus  avunculus'  is  heir  stauds  in  advance  of  the  man  he  is  to 

one  degree  farther  back.     So  as  the  poct  succced,  and  receives  the  torch  from  him. 

cannot  call   Manius   properly  his  'major  There  is  no  point  in  this,  though  Jahn 

avunculus,'  he  calls  him   *  prope  major,'  tries  to  make  one  by  saying  the  man  in 

which  appears  to  Jahn  "  ratio  sane  fri-  advance  would  try  to   snatch   the    torch 

gidiuscula."     [*  Ritu '  is  used  with  a  geni-  from  the  man  coming  up  as  quick  as  he 

tive,  or  it  may  have  an  a^'ective  in  the  could,  espccially  if   it    was   nearly   out. 
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Sum  tibi  Mercurius ;  venio  Deus  huc  ego,  ut  ille 
Pingitur :  an  renuis  ?  vis  tu  gaudere  relietis  ? 
"    Deest  aliquid  summae^.  Ainui  mihi  :  sed  tibi  totum  est 
Quicquid  id  est.     Ubi  sit  fiige  quaerere  quod  mihi  quondam 
Legarat  Tadius^  neu  dicta  repone  paterna :  66 

'  Foenoris  accedat  merces ;  hinc  exime  sumptus/ 
"  Quid  reliquum  est  ? ''     Reliquum  ? — Nunc,  nunc  impensius 
^{  unge, 

■^     Unge,  puer,  caules.     Mihi  festa  luce  coquatur 


^fM 


Urtica  et  jBssa  fumosum  sinciput  aure^  70 

Ut  tuus  iste  nepos  olim  satur  anseris  extis, 

Cum  morosa  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena, 
Patriciae  immeiat  vulvae  ?  mihi  trama  figurae 

Bot  if  the  runnen  occnpied  their  own  does  not.     See  note  on  Juv.  v.  74.    This 

g^und,  and  the  rules  of  the  race  required  being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  the  editon 

that  each  should  stay  at  his  post,  the  one  have  all  adopted  *  vin' '  here,  when  there  is 

who  left  it  would  lose  his  chance.    "  Our  authority  for  *  vis.' 

critics  would  make  a  poor  figure  at  New-         64.  minui  mihi :]  '  If  some  part  of  the 

market/'    says    Giffoi^ ;    but  he  is  not  whole  is  gone,  I  have  curtailed  it  to  my 

more   successful  himself,   and    says    this  own  loss ;  but  whatever  it  is  (that  is  left), 

is  almost  the  only  line  in  Persius  in  which  to  you  it  is  entire.'     I  do  not  agree  with 

he  has  found  much  real  difficulty.    *  Qui  Jahn,  who  puts  <  Deest  aliquid  summae ' 

prior  es '  refers,  as  Casaubon,  Plum,  Koe-  into  the  mouth  of  the  '  heres.'    Tadius  is 

nig,  Heinrich  say,  to  the  superior  claims  any  body.    The  MSS.  vary  betwecn  this 

of  the   '  legitimus    heres '   over  Manius.  and  Stadius  or  Stiuus  (ii.  19).     He  tells 

Gifford  sees  a  pathetic  allusion   to  the  the  man  not  to  din  into  his  ears  the  old 

poet's  delicate  sUite  of  health,  because  he  advice  that  fathers  give  their  sons,  that 

died  young.     For    '  in    decursn,'   which  he  should  put  his  money  out  to  interest 

is  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.,  and  live  upon  the  income.    'Reponere' 

and  of  all  editions  but  his  own,  Heinrich  is  *  to  repeat  again  and  again.'     '  Merces ' 

reads '  indecursum :  '  but  though  '  spatium  is  used  for  interest  of  money  by  Horace, 

decursum '  is  a  proper  expression  (Cic.  de  S.  i.  2.  14,  "  Quinas  hic  capiti  mercedes ;" 

Senect.  c.  23).  'curaordecursus'  is  not.  and  3.  88,  "Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde 

62.  Sum  tibi  Mercurius ;']  He  says  he  unde  extricat."  Here  the  expression 
is  the  man's  Mercurius,  wbo  was  repre-  '  foenoris  merces '  is  more  complete. 
sented  in  works  of  art  as  offering  different  68.  Quid  reliquum  est  ?]  The  heres  is 
pcrsons  a '  marsupium/  bag  of  money,  as  snpposed  to  ask  how  much  he  has  left 
stated  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  3.  68,  *'  Rejecta  after  all  his  waste  ?  At  which  the  poet 
praeda  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert."  bursts  out  with  an  indignant  answer, 
Probably  Persius  had  this  passage  in  repeating  the  man's  word,  and  then 
mind.  He  means  the  man  would  be  a  tuming  to  his  servant  and  telling  him 
fool  to  reject  the  purse  because  he  did  not  to  pour  on  the  oil  more  prodigally  than 
know  how  much  it  contained,  or  because  ever.  '  Urtica,'  <  nettles,'  was  food  for 
it  did  not>contain  as  much  as  he  wished,  the  poorest  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  12.  8),  and  a 
and  so  he  woold  be  a  fool  to  reject  his  dried  pig's  head  with  split  ears  was  nei- 
•hereditas'  because  part  of  the  property  ther  savoury  nor  elegant.  *Caules'  are 
had  been  spent.  the  better  sort  of  vegetables  of  the  cab- 

63.  vis    tu  gaudere    relictis  ?]     Most  bage  kind  (brassica),  brocoli,  cauliflower,» 
MSS.    have  *  vin'    tu.'     The    rule    now  &c.     *  Iste '  is  as  if  the  man  wcre  beforo 
generally  accepted  in  regard  to  *  vis '  and  him.    As  to  goose's  liver,  see  Juv.  v.  li4, 

'  vin','  is  that  which  Gronovius  has  laid  where  the  master  keeps  that  delicacy  for 

down  on  Seneca  de  Ira,  c.  28,  that '  vis,'  himself. 

though  interrogative,  contains  something        73.  Mihi  trama  figurae  Sit  reliqua,^ 

of  command  or  exhortation,  which  '  vin' '  He  asks  if  he  is  to  reduce  himself  to  a 
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Sit  reliqua^  ast  illi  tremat  omento  popa  venter  ? 

Yende  animam  luero^  mereare  atque  excute  sollers       75 
Omne  latus  mundi^  ne  sit  praestantior  alter 
Cappadocas  rigida  pingues  plausisse  catasta  ; 
Rem  duplica.     "  Feci ;  jam  triplex,  jam  mihi  quarto, 
Jam  decies  redit  in  rug^m :  depunge  ubi  sistam^ 
Inventus,  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  acervi.''  80 


thread  while  the  other  is  to  get  a  paunch  ^praestantior.*     'Catasta  '  was  the  regru- 

a8   fat  afl   a   popa's.     *  Trama '    is    pro-  lar  word  for  a  platform  erected  for  Uun 

perly  'the  woof/  the  threads  that  cross  pnrpose.    'Ri^da'  is  on\y  a   redondant 

the    stamen    or    warp.     Here   it   is  tke  epithet.    It  means  <firm,'   not   likely  to 

thread  of  which  the  '  trama '  or   '  sah-  give  way,  as  temporary  erections  of  that 

temen '  is  composed.     As  to  '  popa/  see  sort  sometimes  do.    Cicero  speaks  of  slares 

note  on  Jav.  xii.  14,   "a  grandi  cervix  'de  lapide  emptos;'   so  they  miist  have 

ferienda  ministro."      The  '  popa '  had  as  used  a  stone  too  sometimes  for  this  pnrpote. 

his  perquisite  the  parts  of  the  victims  that  78.  £^  dupliea,']  Juvenal  (xiv.  229) 

were  not  humt,  some  of  which  he  gave  has  "per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplicare.'* 

prohably  to  his  deputy  the  *  cultrarius,'  What  foUows  is  like  Uorace'8  advice  (Epp. 

aud  they  both  g^t  fat  upon  the  spoils.  i.  6.  34) : — 

'  Omentum '  is  not  elsewhere  used  for  fat  m  ^*              i     i.     i.                            j»    ». 

/  j      \      c      T         ...   tVo     ^^  Tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadrat 

(adeps).     See  Juv.  xiii.  118.  acervum "        '        ^        *^      ^ 

75.  Veude  animam  lucro,']  Here  he  be- 

gins  a  new  branch  of  his  subject,  which  is  '  Redit'  means  his  principal  comea  back  to 

left  unfinished.     He  ironically  bids  a  man  him  increased  to  that  extent.     <  Rogam ' 

sell  his  life  for  money,  and  search  every  is  here  put  for  a  money-bag,  which  if  not 

corner  of  the  world  as  the  Italian  '  mer-  full  lies  in  wriukles.     '  Dcpunge '  is  <  make 

catores'  did,  the  most  adventurous  traders  a  mork  where  I  am  to  stop.'     <  Depinge ' 

the  world  has  ever  known,   penetrating  is  a  variant,  but  uot  right.     Jahn  has  it 

places  whcre  civilized  persons  had  never  in  his  text,  but  seems  to  prefer  '  depunge,' 

been  before,  and  acting  as  the  pioneers  of  as  Casaubon  does.  Heinrich  haa*depunge,' 

Roman  conquest.    Casaubon  takes  these  and  compares  dxoK^yrtlv,  'to  prick  oflT.' 

vcrses  for  a  continuation  of  what  goes  The  allusion  in  the  last  line  is  to  the  arg^- 

before,   and^supposes  the   'heres'  to  be  ment  called  by  the  Greeks  <rwp(n|r,  the 

urging  his  friend  to  incrcase  his  store  by  nature  of  which  is  exphiined  on  Uoraoe, 

trsuie,  and  the  friend  to  answer  ironically  £pp.  ii.  1.  47,  "  Dum  cadat  elusua  ratione 

that  he  had  done  so.    As  to  '  excutc,'  see  ruentis  acervi."    The  man  meana  that  if 

i.  49,  n.     The  Romans  got  many  of  their  his  iriend  will  tcU  him  where  to  atop,  he 

slaves  from  Cappadocia.  (See  Juv.  vii.  15.)  will  have  done  as  much  as  to  find  the  end 

They  were  particularly  used  as  bearers.  of  a  '  sorites,'  which  goes  on  without  end, 

Tbe  poet  bids  his  man  become  a  '  mango,'  as  avarice  does.    [ Jahn  makes  the  antwer 

slave-dealer,  and  beat  them  all  at  a  slave-  "  Feci,"  kc,  end  with  '  sistam,'  where  he 

auction  in  showing  oflf  his  goods,  clapping  places  a  fuU  stop,  and  so  the  last  line  will 

his  fat  men  on  the  thigh,  or  arm,  or  other  mean,  "  There  is  one  found,  Chryaippua, 

sinewy  part,  as  they  stood  on  the  platform  who  can  limit  your  sorites."]     He  treats 

to  be  exhibited.    Jahn  has  the  reading  the  satire  as  complete,  and  so  do   moat 

«of  many   MSS.  'pavisse,'  for  'plausisse,'  editors.    I    have   no   doubt   Heinricb   is 

which  has  good  authority,  and  was  in  the  right  in  treating  the  satire  as  a  fragment. 

text  of  the  Scholiast,  [who  was  also  ac-  See  Introduction. 

quainted    with    the    reading   'plausisse,'  [^Bedit  %%  rugam:']  Sc.  'vestis,'  Jahn, 

of  which   he  gives   a  foolish  interpreta*  who  refers  to  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxv.  8.  34,  a 

tion.]    The  other  editors,  including  Ca-  passage   which   does  not  help  hia  inter- 

saubon,  have  'plausisse.'    It  depends  on  pretation,  though  itmay  be  tme.] 
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A. 

A.  =  abaolvo,  293 

t(after),  264. 
bactiB,  65,  218,  888 
Abavus,  442 

Abdera,  men  of,  dull,  234 
Abicio,  345 
Abicit,  note  on,  345 
Ablative  of  tbe  agent,  4, 

54,115 
Ablegare,  332 
Ab  octava,  8 
Abolla,  56,  85 
Abortivus,  28 
Absolvere,  293 
Accius,  a  player,  118 
— — ,  tbe  trag^c  poet,  882 

,  Labeo,  379 

Acerra,  390 
Acersecomes,  202 
Acestes,  187 
Acetnm,  73 
Achilles,  bis  death,  21 
,  monming  for  Pa- 

troclns,  72 

,  his  edncation,  184 

,  his  armonr,   215, 


263 


monmed    by    his 


father,  250 

Pelea  vicit,  333 


33, 


Acilins,  86 

Acoenonetns,  185 

Acta,  news,  38, 174,  222 

Actium,  battle  of,  35,  212 

Actnarii,  174 

Acns,   a  crisping^pin, 

149 
Adamas,  126 
Adeo  indnlgent,  334 

intelligit.  281 

nulla,  271 

omnes,  436 

,par,  298 

,  qnantnlacnnque,  808 

tot,  72 


Adeo,  nsque,  350,  377 
Adhibere,  94 
Adipata,  159 
A^jectives,  two    agreeing, 

69,  195,  217,  218,  804, 

312,405 
Admotns,  243 
Admovere,  40 
Adolescens,  42 
Adorare,  55 
Aedes,  48 
Aedicnla,  200 
Aedificator,  322 
Aediles,  the  loweat  magis- 

trates  in  Bome,  60,  207 
-,country,   62,  289, 

388 
Aegaenm  mare,  313,  428 
Aeger,  feeble,  78 
Aegeria,  46,  47 
Aegis,  278 
A^ri  somnia,  404 
Aelia,  119 
Aeluri,  344 
Aemilia  gens,  177,  191 
Aemilianns,  191 
Aemilins  pons,  115 
Aeneas,  his  fight  with  Tur- 

nus,  21 
Diomed,  349 

-  preferred  by  Dido, 

-,  parvnlns,  103 
married  to  Lavinia, 

,  his  death,  265 

-  bnilds     Lavinnm, 


97 


170 


285 
Aeueid,  384 
Aenum,  199 
Aeoliae  Rnpes,  4 
Aera,  teacher's  fee,  186 
Aerarinm,  83 
Aemgo,  298 
Aethiops,  26, 194 
Afferre,  881 
Afhiavis,272 


AfHca,  school  for  lawyers, 

178 
AfHcan  slaves,  98 
Agamemnon,  160,  210,  388 
Agamemnonides,  210 
Aganippe,  164v  369 
Agaso,  422 
Agathyrsi,  355 
Agave,  Statius'  poem,  171 
Age,  helplessness  of,  248 
,mode    of   reckoning, 

249 

of  animals,  835 

,  respect  for,  298 

Ager  Romanus,  extent  of, 

328 
Agere  rem,  74 

cnm,  83 

Ages,  fabulous,  112 
Agger  Tullii,  105, 156, 195, 

239,863 
Agitare  jocos,  435 
Agmine  facto,  60 
Agnati,  338 
Agricola,  41 
Agrimensores,  863 
Agrionia,   fcstival  of  Bac- 

chus,  165 
Agrippa,  126 
Agrippina    kills    Chindins, 

10, 104, 123.  158 
,  killed  by  Nero, 

209 
Ains  Locntins,  270 
Ajax,  parody  of,  175 

=  Tiberius,  237 

praeteriit  Telamonem, 

333 

,  his  madness,  888 

,  his  strength,  350 

Alabanda,  52 
Alapa,  207 
Alba  Longa,  84 
Alban  Lake,  77,  84 
— —  wine,  96,  311 
Albanus  Mons,  285 
Albata,  893 
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Alcestis,  160 

Alcibiades,  406 

Alcinoos,  S45 

Alcithoe,  165 

Alea,  12, 192,  274^  316 

Alecto,  170 

Alexander,  his  ambition  and 

death,  244 
,  his  viait  to  Dio- 

genes,  339 
Algere,  11 
Aliptes,  144 
Aliqaid,  40 
Aliquis,  11 
Alius,  altered,  349 

,  with  ac^ective,  222 

Allium,  432 
Allobrogicns,  192 
Allobrox,  185 
Allotments,  329 
Alnns,  a  boat,  71 
Altar,   swearing   by,    300, 

302,333 
Altarsof  tnrf,  286 
Altiles,  102 
Aluta,  183 

AlveoluB,  a  dish,  100,  171 
Amare,  to  be  content  with, 

164 
AmaruB,  412 
Amber,  155,  339 
Ambitiosa  paupertas,  63 
Ambrosius,  119 
Ambubaiae,  51 
Amethystina,  178 
Amomum,  88,  205,  406 
Amphion,  128 
Amphora,  96, 405,  428 
Amydon,  52 
Anabathra,  168 
Anceps,  263,  429 
Ancestral  sc^e,  208 
Anchises,  187 
Ancilia,  87 
Ancilhi,  Ocrisia,  mother  of 

Servius,  214 
Ancona,  82 
Ancus  Marcius,  98 
Andromache,  149 
Andros,  52 
Anger,  effects  of,  294 
Anguem  premere,  7 
Angues,  386 
Anguilhi,  101 
Angulus,  436 
Anima  and  Animns,  357 
Animals,  concord  of,  357 
Annaei,  413 
Annulus,  178,  264,  271 
Annus  totius  populi,  364 
Anser,  152 
Antaeus,  54 


Antca,  254 
Anteambnlones,  227 
Antecedent  implied,  384 
Anticato,  139 
Anticjia,  302,  409 
Antigone,  211 
Antilochus,  249 
Antiochus,  55 
Antiphatcs,  317 
Antiquissimus,  142 
Antiquus  opposed  to  Yetus, 

347 
Antonius,  C,  200 
Anubis,  worship  of,  152 
Aonides,  169 
Ape  trained    by    Boldiers, 

105 
worshipped  by  Egyp- 

tians,  343 
Apenniues,  384 
Aper,  19 
ApiciuB,  80,  260 
Apium,  211 
Apium  for  Apum,  299 
Aplustre,  242 
ApoUo,  jurisperitus,  18 
,  statue  of,  17 


— ,  temple  of,  167 


Apophoreta,  130 

Appellare,  179 

Applause,   words    of,   379, 

383 
Apricatio,  409,  431 
Apulia,  220 

,  drought  of,  81,  380 

,  wool  of,  125 

Aqna  Appia,  46 
Aqualiculus,  380 
Aquilae,  196,  331 
Aquinum,  76 
Ani  Maeotis,  353 

Martis,  237 

Maxima,  192 

Arabarches,  18 
Aranea,  321 
Arbiter,  198 
Arboris  incertae,  281 
Arca,  232,  262,  336 
Arcadia,  asses  of,  399 
Arcadians,  dullness  of,  179 
Arcanam  in  aurem,  152 
Arcanum  depositum,  300 
Arcesilas,  404 
ArchemoruB,  186 
Archetypi,  25 
Archigallus,  150 
Archigenes,  ,132,  302,  385 
Archimagirus,  224 
Ardere,  130 
,  of  a  fiineral  pyre. 


249 


of  wine,  282 


Ardere,  impersoDal,  66 
Arena,  20,  87,  441 
Areopagos,  223 
Aretalogns,  345 
Argentarii,  232 
Argentum  g^ve,  264 

,  parnm,  226,  232 

Arida,  46 

Aricinns  clivns,  88,  441 

Arida   tela,    spider^s   web» 

321 
Arion,  384 
Arma,  dice,  816 
Armamentaria  caeli,  800 
Armaria,  165 
Armenia,  42,  206 
,a  Boman  provinc«, 

143  • 

Armiger,  13 
Armilausa,  104 
Armillatus,  83 
Arpinum,  212 
Arretium,  388 
Ars,182 

=  ratio,  425 

Artaxata,  42 
Artemis,  345,  354 
Artcmo,  sail,  284 
Articuli.  421 
Artifex,  371,  382 

,  passive,  419 

Artocreas,  441 

Artopta,  98 

Artorius  Catolns,  47 

Arundo,  a  pen,  899 

Arviragus,  89 

Arx,  a  palaoe,  253 

Asia,  province,  137 

Asiani,  67,  165 

Asp.  152 

Asparagi,  99,  266 

Aspice,  300 

Assa  nutrix,  332 

Assaracus,  250 

Assecula,  219 

Asser,  70 

Asses'  mUk  bath,  147 

Asses,  from  Arcadia,  399 

,  sacred    to    Baochns, 

268 
Assessor,  60 
Assidue,  308,  398 
Astraea,  114 
Astrolog^rs,  153,  335 
Astrology,  50,  420,  437 
Astrum,  constellation,  154 
Asturicus,  66 
Asylum,  215 
Asylus,  135 
At,  an  objection,  308 
Atavus,  75,  442 
Athenae  noatrae,  352 
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Atbos,244 

Atlas,  194,  262,  297 

Atreus,  171 

Atria,  164,  321 

Atrides,  84, 160 

Atrium,  127 

Atrox,  25 

Attegia,  331 

Attellane  plays,  62, 118 

Attieus,     T.     Pomponins, 

260 
Attis,  383 

i  Attonltas,  stupefied,  85 
,  frightened,  276, 

339 

,    inspired,    138, 

170 
Attraction,  54,  249 
Attrita  frons,  312 
Attritus  (subst.),  121 
Auction,  49,  165 
Auctor,  264,  318 
Auctorati,  207 
Audere,  24 
Aufidius,  218 
Augusto,  122 
Augustus,  title  of,  237 
,  a  believer  in  as- 

trology,  153 

-,  a  moderate  liver. 


13 


'     buildfl  Palatine 
temple,  167 

,  bis  liberalitj  to 


Virgil,  170 

',  bis  names,  212 


Aulaea,    of    tbeatre,    118, 

336 

=  toga,  233 

Aurata  juvenca,  116 
Auratae  papillae,  121,  156 
Aurelia,  101 
Aureus,  176,  187 
Auspex,  255 
Aoster,  84,  436 
Autem,  besides,  201 
Automedon,  9 
Autonoe,  119 
Autumn,  84,  151 
Autumnum  ponere,  267 
Auxilia,  214 
Avarice,  impersonation  of, 

427  • 

,  description  of,  326 

in  youtb,  325 

Aventinus,  54 
Averrunci  dii,  430 
Avunculus  m^jor,  maximus, 

442 
AxU,  201,  319 


B. 

B  and  Y  intercbanged,  365, 

427 
Babylon,  244 
Bacca  Sabiua,  54 
Baccbanals,  384 
Baccbus,  169 
^aetica,  281 
Baiae,  45,  264 
Balaena,  231 
Balbus,  377 
Balneator,  14 
Balsamum,  29 
Baltea,  224 
Balteus,  134,  364,  412 
Baptae,  33 
Barbatus,  87,  817 
Bardaicus,  861 
Barea,  56, 172 
Baro,  427 
Bascauda,  282 
Basilus,  248 
■  causidicus,  178 

Bassaris,  385 
Bassus,  435 

,  Saleiufl,  168, 171 

Batavi,  196 
Batbing,  19 
Batbs,     extravagance     in, 

182 

of  Pboebus,  186 

Batbyllus,  118,  426 

Baucis,  409 

Beards,  87,  96,  131,  205, 

248,  298,  333 
Bears,86 
Beatulus,  406 
Beatus,  10, 130,  326 
Beavers,  427 
Bebriacum,  35 
Beccafigo,  316 
Bees,  prodigy  of,  299 
Belides,  160 
Belle,  379 
Belleropbon,  254 
Bellona,  36,  150 
Bene  babet,  236 

=  valde,-409 

sit,  411 

Beneventanus,  97 
Berecyntius,  383 
Berenice,  126 
Beryllum,  96 
Bestiarii,  5 
Bestius,  439 
Bidens,  68 
Bidental,  156,  392 
.bilis,  active,  356,  384 
Bilis,  vitrea,  399 
Bimembris,  299 
Birtbdays,  278 


Birtbdays,    sacrifices    on, 

267,  390 
Bis  terque,  392 
Bitbyni,  165 
Bitbynicus,  343 
Bithynus  Tyrannus,  244 
Blusbing,  pbrase  for,  253, 

265 
Boars,  5 

BoatsoftheNile,d55 
Boccbar,  10(1 
Boletus,  104;  158 
Bombus,  385 
Bona  dea,  33, 138»  224 

pars,  390 

Bone,  405,  440 

Bootcs,  95 

Boundaries,  363 

Bovillae,  441 

Braccae,  42 

Braccati,  211,  402 

Bracbia  jactare,  &c.,  118 

Bractearii,  306 

Brevis,  11 

Breviter,  in  few  words,  289 

Brigantes,  331 

Briseus,  382 

Britanni,  41 

Britannicus,  10, 123 

Britannica8,Neio's  brotber, 

209 
Britones,  354 
Bruta  fulmina,  311 
Bruti,M.  andD.  96 
Brutidius  Niger,  237 
Bruttia,  217,  438 
Brutus,  M.  319 

,  L.  87,  206,  423 

,  sons  of,  214 

,  bis  funeral,  215 

Bubastis,  344 

Bubulcus,  176 

Bucca,  a  ranter,  263 

Buccae,  horn-blowers,  49 

Buccina,  170 

Bucculae,  of  a  helmet,  241 

Building,    Homan    passion 

for,  322 
BuII  worsbip,  193 
Bulla,  105,  296,  418 
BuIIatus,  316 
Burials,  21 
Busta,49 

Busts,  24, 127, 166, 190 
Buxum,  402 
Buxus,  a  comb,  331 
Byzantium,  83 


C. 
C.  =:  condemno,  293 
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Caballinas,  369 
Cuouiiiui,  1 7|  369 
C-»*'*-'   R9 


Cachinno,  375 

Cacoethes,  168 

Cacos,  102 

Cadere,  to  be  condemned, 
79,236 

j  of  sacrifices,  287 

Cadurcum,  152,  186 

Cadacnm,  222 

Cadus,  187,  220 

Caedicios,  309 

Caelatores,  227,  261,  282 

Caelnm  terris  miscere,  27 

Caesar,  C.  Julias,  240 

Caesennia,  124 

Caesonia,  wife  of  Calia^la, 

157,  441 
Cacspes,  278,  438 
Caieta,  323 
Calabrian  wool,  395 
Calaeno,  202 
Calagurris,  siege  of,  351 
Calculatores,  13,  218 
Calculus,  219,  271 
Calccus,  59,  361 
Calda,  405 
Calenum,  10 
Caligae,  70,  76,  361 
Caligantes  fenestrae,  115 
Caligula  acts  as  popa,  280 

,     his     expedition 

ag^inst  the  Germans,  440 

,  his  avarice,  440 

-,  his  pretended  con- 


quest  of  Britain,  440 

■ — ,  his  illness,  289 

his  madness  and 


death,  157 
Calliope.  81 
Calpe,  337 
Calvina,  58 
Calvinus,  293 
Calvus.  82.  380 
Camels,  427 
Camenae,  47, 163,  417 
Camerinus,  172, 194 
Camillus,  40 
Cammarus,  99 
Camp,  Roman,  360 
Campania,  251 
Campus  Martius,  38,  420 
— — ,    its    his- 

tory,  151 
Candela,  406 
Candidus  lapillus,  390 
Canere,  31 
Cani,  hoar  hairs,  421 
CanicnU^  ace,  401 
Canis,  ace,  401 
Canities,  875 


Canua,  100 

Cannae,  41, 180,  276 

Cannibalism,  351 

of  Egjptians 

fiibolous,  345 

Canopus,  6,  120,  348 

Cantaber,  352 

Cantare,  for  music,  36,  247 

,  to  recite,  3,  211, 

371 

Canthams,  66 

Canthus,  421 

Canusium,  125 

Capena  porta,  46 

Capillatus,  96 

Capistrum,  116 

Capito,  199 

Capitolia,  235,  323 

Capitolina  quercns,  141 

Capitolinus,  c(^omen,  39 

CapitoHum,  278 

Cappadoces,  15, 165,  444 

Capreae,  236,  238 
Caprificns,  243,  377 
Capsa,  135,  210 
Capsarius,  240 
Captare,  of  wills,  365 
Captator,  100,  116,  247 
Caput  coenae,  81, 102,  272 
CaracaUa,  given  to  driving, 

204 
Carcer  fomicis,  249 

Mamertinus,  75 

msticus,  318 

Cardiacus,  96 
Carfinia,  31 

Carinas,  rhetorician,  184 
Carmen,  a  volume,  371 
Carmina,  charms,  123 
Camifices,  206 
Carpathium  more,  337 
Carpentum,  203,  225 
Carptor,  224 
Carthago,  251 
Carus  Mettius,  7 
Casia,  395,  439 
Cassis,  242.  269 
Cassius,  96 
Castalia,  370 
Castella,  331 
Castigare,  374 
Castor,  his  temple,  336 
Castoreum,  427 
Castra,  the  palace,  89 

moveri,  144 

Castrense  peculinm,  364 
Catasta,  444 
Catellus,  220 
Catena,  213 
Cathedra,  10,  121,  219 

,  professor^s  chair, 

184 


Catiena,  58 
Catilina,  27.  211,  819 

,  hU  death,  252 

Catina,  193 
Catinom,  432 
Cato,  28 

,  M.  Porcios,  268 

Cato,   of  Utica.   137,   319, 

401 
Cats,  344 
Catti,  90 
Catulla,  254 
Catullus,    playwriter,  207, 

303 
,  Jnyenal*8  firieDd. 

277 

,  Messallinna,  88 

Catulus,  39,  212 

Canles,  4^ 

Caupo,  224 

Causae  genus,  179 

Cansidicus,  6, 146, 174^  241 

Cecropia,  33 

Cecropides,  195 

Cedo,  149,  310 

Cedms,  378 

Celebrace,  70,  218 

Celsus,  jnrisconsnltna,  133 

Censere,  149 

Censor,  37,  79,  226,  320 

Censura,  31 

Census,  in  corpore,  365 

Cento,  123 

Centnm  ora,  &c.,  416 

Centurions,  331,  362,  40i 

433 
Centussis,  433 
Cerae,  will,  80 

,  tablets,  9 

Cerasus,  439 
Cercopithecus,  343 
Cerdo,  206 
Cerdones,  90 
Cerealia,  117,  336 
Cereris  gener,  240 
Ceres,  76 

,  niysteries  of,  356 

Ceroma,  52,  133 
Cervical,  140 
Cervix,  54 
Cessare,  4 
Cessator,  426 
Cethegus,  27,  «11,  252 
Cetronius,  322 
Cevere,  383 
Chaerestratus,  430 
Chaerippus,  199 
Chaldaeans,  153 
Charon,  72 
Charta,  4.  303,  399 
Charybdis,  101,  846 
Cheragra,  421 
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Cbine  of  bacoD,  267 

Chione,  58 

Chirog^pha,  305 

Chiron,  66,  184 

Chironomon,  117 

Chkmys,  199 

Chomules,  119 

Christians,   persecution  of, 
20 

Chryselephantine,  200 

Chrysippus,  24,  308 

ChiTsogonus,  119, 182 

Cicada,221 

Cicer.  431 

Cicero,  an  eques,  212 

■ -,  his  birth,  212 

— ,  his  death,  his  poetry, 

his  Philippics,  241 

,  pater  patriae,  212 

presented  with  a  gilt 

statue,  394 
Ciconia,  16,  321,  380 
Cicuta,  184,  408,  428 
Cilices,  89,  199 
Cimbri,  213,  354 
Cinaedi,  term  of  disgust,  318 
Cincia  lex,  176 
Cincinnatus,  382 
Cineres,  =  death,  264 
Cippus,  378 
Circe,346 

Circenses,  67,  234^  237,  265 
Circumagere,  180,  222 
Circumscribere,   248,    334, 

356 
Circus,   51,   68,   156,   196, 

201,  227,  276 
Cirrati,  377 
Cirrha,  169,  300 
Cista,  66,  165 
Citharoedus,  119,  142 
Citrus  wood,  379 
Civis,  emphatic,  321 
Claudere  latus,  57 
Claudia  gens,  204 
Claudius,  lethargic,  69 

consents    to    his 

wife's  death,  256 

oonstructs  Portus 


Augusti,  285 

-,   his    death,   104, 


123,  158 

,  his  wives,  122 

Nero,  Censor,  268 


Clavus,  15 
Cleanthes,  24>  421 
Cleopatra,  35 
Clepsydra,  247,  398 
Cliens,  56 
Clio,  164 
Clitumnus,  279 
Cloaca  Maxima,  48, 101 


Clocks,  247,  398 

Clodius,  27,  139 

Cloelia,  215 

Clotho,  226 

audere,  166 

Cluvienus,  12 

Clytemnestra,  160,  210 

Coachmen,  genteel,  203 

Coae  vestes,  134^  200,  427 

Cocles,  Horatius,  215 

Coctus,  dried  up,  384 

Codex,  30,  175 

Codrus,  3,  65 

Ccena  fiineris,  438 

Coenaculum,  60, 65, 69,  72, 
176 

Coenatio,  182 

Cognitio,  148 

Cohors,  an  army,  308,  362 

,  staff,  202 

Cohorts,  331,  362 

Coliphia,  30 

Collactea,  138 

Colligere,  423 

CoIIina  porta,  136 

Collum,  54 

CoUusor,  220 

Collyria,  155 

Color,  in  rhetoric,  179 

Colossus,  211 

Columnae,  321 

Comes  exterior,  50,  57 

Comct,  143 

Comites,  attendants,  8,  178 

,  staff,  202 

Comitia,     elections     taken 

from,  209,  237 
Commagene,  153 
Commissa  auctio,  165 
Common  sense,  197 
Compescere,  424 
Compita,  410 
Computare,  249 
Concha,  137,  144 
Conchis,  73,  327 
Conchylia,  53,  200 
Conciditur,  89 
Concordia,  16 
Cohcutere,  to  excite  to  mad- 

ness,  255 
Condere,  to  bury,  391 
— -,  to  make  sauces,  182 

fulgura,  156 

Condita  pyxide,  39 
Conducere,  15,  48,  68,  140 
Conducta  pecunia,  264 
Confidere,  231 
Conjugium,  =  conjux,  210 
Conopeum,  119 
Conscience,  310 
Conscius,  50,  318 
Conspuere,  to  splutter,  175 


Constare,  127,  336 
Constituo,  46,  148 
Constrictus,  99 
Consul,  267 

,  =  praetor,  233 

Conterere,  131 
Contingere,  191 
Contracta  cuticula,  276 
Controversiae,  5 
Contivbare,tobecome  bank- 

rupt,  177 
Contus,  40 
Convallis,  363 
Conventus,  114,  202 
Convictus,  260 
Convnlsus,  4 
Cophinus,  152 
Coptos,  347 
Cor,  406,  436 
Coranus,  365 
Corbes,  382 
Corbulo,  71 
Corcyia,  104.  346 
Cordatus,  436 
Corinth,  destruction  of,  268 
Corinthians,    their  vicious 

character,  201 
Corinthus,  actor,  208 
Com  firom  Libya,  201 
Comelia,  127 

gens,  211 

lex  de  injuriis,  362 

Cornicari,  416 
Comicines,  49, 233,  247 
Comu,  36,  332 
Comutus,  his  life,  417 
Corpore  census,  365 
Corpuscula,  244 
Corsica,  100 
Coms,  245,  337 
Coruscare  Irontem,  279 
Corvinus.  15,  191,  277 
Corvus  albus,  184 
Corybantes,  36,  95 
Corycia,  336 
Corydon,  223 
Corymbi,  117 
Corytha,  196 
Cosmetae,  147 
Cosmus,  198 
Cossus,  patrician,  63,  193 

captator,  247 

causidicus,  178 

Cothurans,  347 

Cotta,  101.  173 

Cottona,  53 

Coturaix,  287 

Cotytto,  33 

Couches,  omaments  of,  268 

Crambe,  179 

Cranes,  307 

Crassus,  M.,  893 

^  g 
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Crassns»  M.  Lidmus,  240 
Crater,  282 
Cratenis,  402 
Cratinas,  387 
Cremera*  40 
Crepereius  Pollio,  216 
Crepida,  388 
Crepido,  93 
Crepitacnlom,  301 
Creta,  island,  337 
Cretata  ambitio,  431 
Cretatus  bos,  236 
Creticns,  31,  194 
Cribrum,  406 

Criroe,  its  punishment,  302 
Crispante  naso,  302 
Crispinus,  6,  78,  87 

,  baths  of,  426 

Crispus,  86 

(adj.),  141 

Crissa,  169 
Crocens,  166 

Crocodiles,  worsbip  of,  348 
Croesus,  251,  341 
Crows,  age  of,  249 
Cmcifixion,  131,  322 
Cmdus,  after  dinner,  379 
unguis,  to  the  quick, 

430 
Crumena,  12,  263 
Crustae,  11,  96 
Crypta,  101 
Crystallina,  126 
Cucullus,  61, 122,  203,  303 
CucurbiU,  320 
Culcita,  95 
Culina,  71 
Culpa,401 
Cultor,  219 
Cultrarius,  280,  444 
Cultrix  foci,  400 
Cultus,  =  amatns,  276 

— ,  pampered,  64 

Cum,  before  a  vowel,  94 

Cumae,  45,  220 

Cuminum,  420 

Cunei,  117 

Cupid,  his  bow  and  torch, 

124 
Cupido,  avarice,  830 
Curabilis,  362 
Curare  cutem,  409 
Curator,  338 
Cures,  410 
Curia,  199 

Martis,  223 

Curii,  24 
Curius,  40,  191 
Curruca,  135 
Currus  aeneus,  177 
Cursor,  97 
Cursus,  318 


Curta  fides,  329 

Curtius,  263 

Curtus,  146,  242,  412 

Curulis  SeUa,  238 

Curvus,  227.  402,  408,  436 

Custodes,  139 

Custos,  =  paedagog^s,  185 

,  =  praefectus,  307 

pnrpura,  418 

Cutem  curare,  35,  409 
Cutis,  distinguished    firom 

pelliB,1^ 
Cuticula,  409 
Cyane,  205 
Cyanea,  346 
Cyathos,  ad,  297 
Cyathus,  96 
Cybele,  35,  58,  150.  383. 

,  her  temple,  218 

Cyclas,  dress,  134 

,  island,  11,  154v  244 

Cyclops,  221 

Cyclopes,  346 

Cydnus,  57 

Cvgnus  atratus,  127 

Cylindri,  30 

Cymbala,  221 

C^ics,  their  dress,  56,  304 

Cynicus,  388 

Cynthia,  113 


D. 

Da,  tell  me,  197 
Daci,  88 

Dacicus,  coin,  130 
Daedalus,  9,  47,  53 
Dama,  270,  422 
Damasippus,  206 
Damnare,  153 
Damnosus,  174 
Damocles,  401 
Danaidae,  160 
Dancing,  Egyptian,  349 
Dare,  to  put,  312 

verba,  399,  412 

Davus,  429 

Day,  division  of,  17,  129 

D«id,  anointing  of,  87 

,  interment  of,  405 

Decenter,  383 
Decembris,  adjective,  221 
Decerpere,  419 
Decidere,  281,  283 
Decies  centena,  255 
Decii,  214,  334 
Decocta  aqna,  97 
Decoctus,  refined,  387 
Decoquere,  420 
Declamation,  5 


Dedamation,    sabjects  af. 

179,  180,  181,  244 
Deditio,  129,  130 
Deducere,  to  attend,  8 

lanam,  186 

salcum,  20 

versus,  169 

Deferre,  to  inform  against, 

362 
Deficere,  to  fail,  177 
Defigere,  417 
Defluit  aetaa,  167 
Deformis  hiems,  84 
Deinde,  expressing  surprise, 

428 
Delator,  6, 83, 181, 153, 236 
Deliciae  votomm,  252 
Delicias  hominia,  116»  305 
Delphi,  oracle  stopped,  153 
Dclphini,  156 
Deluge,  12,  347 
Demetrias,  55 
Democritus,  232 
Deraosthenes,  his  early  Cie, 

his  father,  242 
,     his     death, 

241 
Dentale,  382 

Dcntatus,  M.  Curius,  267 
Depositum,  294^  298^  3ia 

364 
Depunge,  444 
Designator,  59 
Desipere,  157 
Despumare,  398 
Destertere,  436 
Deucalion,  12 
Devexus,  88 

Devotion,  formnla  of,  214 
Dextro  pede,  231 
Di  and  De  coufounded,  305, 

402,  418 
Diadema,  214,  302 
Diamonds^  126 
Diana,  76,  252,  845 
Diaria,  176 
Dice,  271,  274,  401 
Dicere  in,  27,  381 
Dictare,  133,  879 
Dictata,  lessons,  102,  377 
DicUtor,  192,  267 
Dictum  feliciter,  37 
Dido,  144 

Diducere,  305,  402,  418 
Diet,  simplicity  of,  267 
DifiUsum,  96 

Digito  caput  scalpere,  225 
Digredi,  of  combatanta,  364 
Dii  avermnci,  430 
Diluculum,  224 
Dimidia  brevior,  94 
Dimidio  plnris,  332 
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Dimidias,  191,  343,  349 
Dimittere,  95 
Dining-rooms,  182 
Dinomache,  410 
Diogenes,  304^  339 
Diomed,  9,  349 
Dionysns,     theatre    of,    at 

Athens,  241 
Diphilus,  57 
Diripere,  143 
Dis  aeqoa,  85 
Discere,  absohite,  403,  423 
Discinctos,  400,  409 
Discingere,  to  strip,  201 
Discolor,  420 
Discnmbere,  94,  144 
Discnrsus,  12 
Diseases,     punishment    of 

guilt,  312 
Diserti,  poets,  166 
Dispensator,   13,   14^  186, 

219 
Disponere,  127,  419 
Diupia,  148 
Diyerticulum,     digression, 

350 
Divi,  Emperors,  122 
Divitiarum  M^jestas,  16 
Divorces,  frequency  of,  124^ 

132 
Docti,  poets,  167 
Dog  in  the  porter^s-room, 

385 

worship,  344^  347 

Dolabella,  200 

Dolabra,  213 

Dolatum  Hgnum,  284 

Dolium,  220,  339 

DoUs  offered  to  Venus,  395 

Dolo,  sail,  284 

Domestica  castra,  239 

exempla,  318 

tela,  349 

Domina,  hasta,  49 

,  a  wife,  221 

Domini,  master's  sons,  329 
Dominus,  master,  264 
Domitia,  aunt  to  Nero,  210 
Domitian    abolishes    spor- 

tula,14 
a    reformer    of 

morals,  28,  79 

-,    censor,  31,  37, 


79 


-,  cruelty  to  gladi- 
ators,  49 

-,  dominus  et  deus. 


85 


-,  enlarges  the  Pa- 


latium,  81 

,  his  death,  90 

— — ,  his  fish,  77 


Domitian,  his  namee,  &c., 

82 

,  his  triumphs,  130 

,  his  vices,  22 

,  intercourse  with 

Julia,  27 

-,  severity  to  the 


Jews,  46 

— ,    where    buried. 


21 

Domitius,  211 
Domus,  declension  of,  53 

,  the  slaves,  71 

Dos,  36, 124, 128, 255, 333, 

391 
Dress,  extravagance  in,  62, 

140 
Drusus,  69,  193 
Dubii,  patients  in  a  critical 

state,  304 
Ducere,  its  meanings,  279 

funus,  19 

Duplex,  429 

ficus,  429 

Duplicare,  444 
Dux,  Emperor,  166 
Dwarfs    in    great     men's 

houses,  194 
Dyes,  200 


E. 

E  medio,  294 

Ebony,  427 

Ebullire,  391 

Echion,  119 

Eclipses,  145 

Edere,  to  tell,  74 

Edictum,  388 

Editor  ludorum,  40,  49 

Efferre,  to  bury,  128,  333 

Effluere,  399 

Effundere,  381 

Eggs,432 

Egnatius,  56 

Egregius,  261 

,  an  adverb,  261 

Eheu,  428 

Elagabalus,  his  profligacy, 

205 
Electra,  210,  338 
Electrum,  96,  339 
Elegi,  3 
Elegidia,  379 
Elenchi,  146 
Elephants,   fable    of  their 

tusks,  271 
,  herds  of  tame. 


287 


G  g   2 


Elephants,     in    triumphal 

processions  in  the  circus, 

287 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  856 
Elevare,  374 
Eliquare,  377 
Elissa,  144 
Elumbis,  385 
Emax,  390 

Emblemata,  11,  96,  394 
Emeralds,  146 
Emergere,  60 
Emeritus,  149,  329,  422 
Emungere,  425 
En,  indigpiantis,  151 
Enceladus,  185 
Endromis,  55, 133 
Endymion,  254 
Enim,  13 
EnniuB,   his    dream,   370, 

436 
Ennosigaeus,  245 
Enthvmema,  146 
Ephebus,  42,  253 
Ephemerides,  155 
Epicurus,  304,  340 
Epigoni,  160 
Epimenia,  176,  225 
Epiredia,  197 
Epona,  204 

Equestrian  fortune,  15,  340 
Equidem,  385,  419 
Equites,  59,  165,  192,  383 

,  ceuturies  of,  376 

,  egregii,  &c.,  239 

Erat,  36 

Ergastula,  125,  206,  267, 

318 
Ergenna,  392 
Ergo,*  239,  261,  268,  271, 

322,  326,  334,  350 

,  indignantis,  152 

,  to  proceed,  234 

Erinnys,  170 

Eriphyle,  160 

Error,  =  culpa,  809 

Eruca,  225 

Escalia,  282 

Esquiliae,  52,  99, 105,  265 

Est  qui,  437 

Esto  age,  393 

Et,  adversative,  125 

— ,  emphatic,  257 

— ,  =  et  tamen,  301,  426 

— ,  following  Nec,  297 

— ,  for  Aut,  20, 

—  tamen  omitted,  398, 402 

Etrurian  books,  299 

crockery,  269 

Euganei,  192 
Euge,  379 
Eumenides,  338 
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Euoe,  169 

Euphranor,  67 

Enphrates,  15,  195 

Enphorbus,  436 

Enropa,  194 

Ennu,  245 

Euryalus,  119 

Euxine,  83 

Evander,  265 

£x  quo,  12 

—  tempore,  402 

Examen,  375,  424 

Exaudire,  247 

Excipere,  260 

ExcuMus,  387 

Excutere,  to  examine,  124, 

879,  417,  444 

,  to  remove,  441 

Execution  of  criminals,  256 
Exemplo  malo,  293 
Exheredatio,  248 
Exire,  to  tum  out,  379, 422, 

427 
Exodinm,  62,  118 
Exorata,  144 
Expecta,  409 
Expedire,  871 
Explicare,  283 
Expositus,  =  trivialis,  168 
Exprimere,  120 
Expungere,  391 
Extendi,  to  be  excited,  274 
Extendere,  to  hammer  out, 

357 
Extortus,  194 
Eye,  evil,  893 


F. 

Fabia  gens,  39,  207,  268 

■    descended  from 

Hercules,  192 
Fabius,  Ovid*8  patron,  173 
—  Ourges,  135 

Maximus,  192 

Fabrateria,  68 
Fabricia  gens,  89 
Fabricius,  40,  226 

,  C.  Luscinus,  268 

Fabulk,  31 

Facere  somnnm,  70,  73 

,  to  sacrifice,  225 

Factions,  circus,  175,  276 

Faesidius,  296 

Falemian  wine,   125,  224, 

311,  398 
Falx,  a  short  sword,  208 
Fama,  good  report,  391 

,  nobility,  197 

Famosus  digitus,  234,  393 


Fanaticus,  36,  89 
Far,  13 

,  arable  knd,  400 

Farina,  98,  425 

Farm,  Martial's  description 

of,  69 
Farrago,  12,  422 
Farrata,  269,  895,  411 
Far  caninum,  94  , 
Fas,  234,  380 

nefasque,  312 

Fascin,  bandage,  217 

,  leggings,  134 

,    streak  of   dond, 

338 
Fates,  47 
Fatigare,  79 
Fauna,  83,  35 
Faustus,  165 
Favete  linguis,  286 
Faxim,  386 
Fecit,  fecerunt,  on  Roman 

monuments,  132 
Fees,  lawyers',  174 
Felix,  326 

Fenestra  of  lectica,  70 
Fenestrae,  windows,  72, 398 
,  holes    for    ear- 

rings,  15 
Fenoris  auctor,  264 
Feralis  coena,  99 
Fercula,  13,  266 
Fermentum,  63,  377 
Ferre  legem,  32 
Ferri,  to  be  bome  hcadlong, 

170 
Fertum,  393 
Ferola,  4^  148 
Festuca,  422,  4S1 
Fibra,  379,  892,  418 
Ficedula,  316 
Fictiles  dii,  270 
FictUia,  dishes,  61,  262 
Ficus  for  autumn,  835 

duplex,  429 

Fidelia,  400,  403,  482 
Fidenae,  117,  239 
Fides,  definition  of,  25 

,  credit,  391 

,  her  worship,  16 

,  honesty,  296,  299 

Fiducia,  802 

Figere,  316 

,metaphor  from  hnnt- 

ing,  226 

,  =  ponere,  94 

Finis,  879,  421 
Fire,  worship  of,  350 
Fires,  common  in  the  city, 

306 
Fiscus,  83,  836 
Fish,  river,  344 


FUccus,  386 

Flagellum,  148»  309,  317 

Flameolam,  255 

Flameum,  37,  131 

Flamingo,  272 

Flaminia  via,  9 

Flavius,  82 

Flax,  427 

Fleece,  golden,  325 

Flesh,  395 

Floralia,  133,  336 

FIos  Asiae,  98 

Flowers  on  doors,  117,  132, 

222,  235,  286 
Foculus,  71 
Foeniseca,  440 
Foenum,  152 
Foliatum,  147 
Folles,  cheeks,  175 
Follis,  purse,  2d8 
Fonteius,  Consal,  294 
Fora,  29,  118,  305 
Foricao,  50 
Formica,  140 
Fomix,  274 
Fortasse,     withoat    doubt, 

845 
Fortis,  78 
Fortitudo,  militarj  oonrage, 

242 

,  resolation,  257 

Fortuitus,  311 

Fortuna,  12,  157, 234,  257, 

340 

Romae,  251 

,  =  sors,  198 

,     worshipped     at 

Praeneste,  323 
Fortunae  filins,  157 
Fortunare,  393 
Fortnne-tellers,  153 
ForoU,  67 

Forom  Augusti,  17  , 
Fossor,  267 
Fracta  de  merce,  81 
Fractus  ocello,  376 
Fracta  voce,  36 
Fraga,  298 
Framea,  800 
Frangere  opes,  324 
Frankincense,  427 
Fratres  aheni,  394 
Freedmen  took  their  mas- 

ters'  names,  422 
Frigescere,  885 
Fritillus,  316 
Frivola,  65,  98 
^p6rnfAa  capK^t,  395 
Frons,  24,  25,  155 

,  authority,  320 

,  modesty,  276,  425 

obducta,  216 
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Pronto,  4 

Frugi,  80,  826 

Frai  dis  iratis,  8 

Fmmentatio,  182,  237, 441 

Frusino,  68 

FrusU,  66 

Fulcrum,  a  bed,  114,  268 

Fumosi,  192 

Funambulus,  53,  337 

Fundus,  394 

Funera,  207 

Funeral  dinner,  438 

,  public,  48 

rites,  405,  438 

Funestare,  193 

Punus,  391 

Furere,  157 

Furiae,  115,  298 

Fumi,  163 

Furor,  327 

Furtum,  27 

Fuscina,  39,  208 

Fuscus,  88,  282 

Future  with  Si  or  Cum,  322 


G. 

Gabii,  64, 117,  163,  239 
Gades,  women  and  character 

of,  273,  274 
Gaetulia,  337 
Gaetulicus,  193 
Gaetulus,  97 
Galatia,  165 
Gkdba,  patrician,  191 
,  govemor  in  Hispania, 

210 

,  his  death,  154 

,  A.,  93 

Galbinus,  34 
Galea,  242 
Galeatus,  21,  212 
Galeram,  122,  209 
Galli,  ghidiators,  120,  208 
of  Cybele,36,150, 206, 

432 
Gkillia,  school  for  Uiwyers, 

178 
Gallicinium,  223 
Gallicus  axis,  201 

Rutilius,  307 

GaUinae  filius  albae,  305 
Gallita,  287 
Gallinaria,  75 
Gambling,  13, 192 
Gannire,  424 
Ganymedes,  98,  217,  219, 

296 
Gardens,  in  Rome,  79 
GarUc,  432 


Garum,  437 

Gaurus,  Mons,  198,  220 

Gausapum,  a  beard,  441 

Gemere,  170 

Gemini,  429,  437 

Gemma,  10 

Generosus,  123,  193,  196 

,  ironical,  210 

Genesis,  155,  335 
GeniaUs  dies,  84 

lectus,  114v  255 

Genitive  in  ei,  408 
periphrasis    with, 

82,  86,  87,  94,  221,  236, 

284,436 

•,  possessive,  267 


Genius,  84,  114,  154,  390, 

429 
Gentes,  country  people,  212, 

308 
Genuini  dentes,  98,  386 
Germanicus,  coin,  130 
Gibbus,  252 
Gigantes,  86 
Glabrio,  87 
Gladiators,  89,  133 

,  noble,  207 

,  kiUingof,  49 

,    great   number 

of,  49,  441 

,  when  stopped,  49 

Glandes,  298,  330 

Glaphyms,  119 

Glass,  97 

Glaucus,  309 

Gleba,  329 

Gluto,  425 

Glyco.  416 

ritw0i  (rtavr6it,  262 

Gobio,  263 

Gods  on  the  stern,  438 

,  providence  of,  256 

Goltre,  307  • 
Goose,  Uver  of,  102,  443 
Gorgo,  278 
Gout,  301,  420 
Gracchi,  27 
Gracchus,  36,  209 
Gradivus,  37,  303 
Graeculus,  129 
Grammar,  teacher  of,  185 
Grammatici,  53, 144 
Grapes,  preservation  of,  266 
Grassari,  330 
Grassator,  74 
Greek  actors,  55 
Greeks,  influx  of,  51 
Gremium,  340 
Gulosus,  262 
Gnrges,  135 
Gustus,  261 
Guttus,  71,  273 


Gyara,  11 
Gyarus,  244 
Gymnasia,  56 
Gypsum,  24 


H. 

Habitus,  62,  325 

Hadrian,  161 

,  palace  at  Tibur, 

323 
Haemus,  55,  130 
Haerere,  82,  316 
Hair,  26,  33 

,  way  of  dressing,  149 

Hami,  buckets,  339 
Hamilcar,  243 
HamUlus,  248 
Hannibal,  128 

,  afler  Cannae,  180 

,    his     elephants, 

287 


marches  against 
Bome,  136,  180 

his  march  into 


Italy,  243 

loses  an  eye,  243 

.   his    flight    and 


death,  244 
Harpy,  202 
Hamspex,  37 
Hasta,49 
Haud  mora,  431 
Haurire  caelum,  54 
Haustus  (watering  of  gar- 

den),  68 
Heart,  seat  of  understand- 

ing,  179,  436 
Hebe,  297 
Hecatombe,  287 
Hecuba,  her  death,  250 
Hedymeles,  141 
HeUades,  96 
HeUcon,  164,  370,  416 
HeUebomm,  403 
Helvidius  Priscus,  96 
Helvina,  76 
Hemina,  388 
Heradeitus,  232 
Herba,  the  blade,  438 
Hercules,  9,  102,  192,  391 
,  choicc  of,  402, 


418 


-,giltstatueof,306 
.,  his  bow,  300 
-,  his  death,  265 
■,  pilhurs  of,  338 
>,   worshipped    at 


Tibur,  823 

—'    musaram,      his 


temple,  167 
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Hercolis  verba,  26 
Here,  47 
Heredes,  248 

8ui,  440 

Heres,  286,  316 

ex  uncia,  &c.,  7,  9 

legitimus,  440 

substitutus,  391 

Hermae,  196,  394 
Hermarcus,  57 
Hermione,  210 
Hemici,  330 
Heroag,  adjective,  381 
Herod,  431 
Hesperides,  104,  325 
Hestemi,  406 
Hexapboron,  10 
Hiandus,  416 
Hiare,  to  be  eager,  431 
Hiatus,  147,  251,  439 

roask,  159 

Hiberina,  117 
Hibemarc,  436 

Hic,  not  the  latter,  305, 365 

,  of  this  8ort,  270,  338, 

345,  388,  392 
Highwaymen,  74 
Hinc,  after  tliis,  405 

,  from  this  time,  137 

Hippia,  120,  248 
Hippocrene,  164,  369 
Hippolytus,  254 
Hippomanes,  123,  158 
Hircosus,  404 
Hirpinus,  196 
Hirrus,  248 
Hiscere,  103 
Hispania,  201 

conquered       by 

Carthaginians,  243 

HispuUa,  279 

Hister,  30 

Historicus,  174 

Hoc  agere,  105,  166,  168 

Homer,  349 

and    Virgil    com- 

pared,  275 

,  parody  of,  218 

,  when  he  Uved,  167 


Homuncio,  103 

Hoop8,402 

Horace,  his  satire,  386 

,his  Ijrric  poetry,  434 

— — ,    in    easy    circum- 
stances,  169 

used  in  schools,  186 


Horoscopus,  437 
Horridus,  252 
Hospitium,  60 
Houses  shut  on  deaths,  304 
Hyacinthina,  377 
Hyacinthus,  122 


Hyhis,  21 
Hymettus,  309 
Hyperborei,  147 
Hypothetical  constraction, 

unusual,  321 
Hypsipyle,  377 


I. 


I  nunc,  138,  253,  284^  409, 

larbas,  3,  97 

laspis,  97 

Ibis,  worship  of,  843 

Icarus,  9 

Ictericus,  154 

Ictus  fulguris,  280 

Ida  of  Crete,  296,  387 

Idoneus,  321 

Idumaca,  205,  271 

Igitur,  connecting,  362 

Igniculum,  55 

Ignis  Trojanus,  84 

Ignobilis,  212 

Illic,  254 

Illuc,  41 

lUyricum,  201 

Imagines,  127 

Imago,  ghost,  311 

Imbellis,  201,  355 

Immo,  use  and  derivation, 

361 

1  nay  rather,  254 

Impar,  60 

Impatiens  acerbi,  169 
ImpeUere,  391 
,   to  push    aside, 

395 
Imperfect,  36,  60,  423 
Improbulus,  99 
Improbus,  hot  headed,  73 

,  sly,  157 

,    shameless,    87, 

221 
Impune,  3 
Imputo,  26,  94, 128 
Imus  lectus,  37 
In  consilio,  60 
InaequaUs,  96 
Inanis,  220 
Incendia,  306 
Incerare,  235 
Incestus,  79 
IncUnare,  218,  248 
Incolumis,  =  sanns,  25 
Incubuit,  136 
Incurvare,  383 
Inde,  therefore,  105 
Index,  an  informer,  236 


Index,  di^tos,  234 

Indicium,  information,  236 

Indocti,  308 

Induere,  382 

Indulgere,  42,  357,  358 

Induperator,  81,  242 

Inebriare,  224 

Infamia,  8 

Iniantes,  317 

Infinitive,  a  nofin,  375, 376, 

387 
Infinitive,    with    adjective, 

371,  380,  394v  418,  435, 

438 

,  poetical,  76 

Informers,  6,  83 
Ingenuu^  47,  57,  278 

ludus,  417 

Ingerere,  157,  416,  431 

Iniquus,  false  measure,  888 

Iniuria,  362 

Ink,  399 

Innkeepers,   bigh    cbarges 

of,  205 
Inopi  arte,  284 
Inquisitor,  82 
Insania,  31 
Inscriptus,  branded,  318 

,  embroidered,  205 

InsoUitio,  409 

Institor,  186 

Insula,  60,  72 

Intactus,  127 

Intention      (volnntas)     to 

commit  a  crime  puniahed, 

310 
Interest,  rate  of,  217,  429 
lo,   oonfounded  with    Isis, 

151 
lonius,  121,  438 
Iphigenia,  288 
Ipse,  tho  great  nuui,  9,  96, 

99 
,  of  one'8  own  acoord, 

175 
Ire  praecipitem,  57 
Irrigation,  68 
Irriguus  somnua,  420 
Irrorare,  437 
Isaeus,  53 
l8is,301 

— ,  her  temple,  217 
— ,  her  worship,  148,  151 
Ister,  206 
Ita,  surprise,  131 
Itafit,439 
lulus,  285 
Ivory,  271,  339 
Ivy  destroys  a  temple,  243 
Ixion,  298 
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J.    • 

Jacere,  to  lie  at  table,  206 
Jacio,  compounds  of,  346 
Jactare  jagum,  295 

manus,  55,  88 

Jactare,  to  show  ofT,  9 
Jactura,  57, 121,  294,  808 
Jaculator,  orator,  146,  183 
Jam,  at  leng^h,  116,  811 

,   emphatic,    65,   204, 

219,  354 
,  for  a  long  time,  163 

,  presently,  106 

nunc,  335 


324, 


Janus,  141,  380 
Jason,  4^  126,  181 
Jaundice,  154 
Jecur,  426 
Jews,    46,    74^  153, 

431 
Judex,  197 

morum,  79 

Judicare,  311 
Judicem  dare,  361 
Judices,  176,  293 
Jugum  jactare,  295 
Julia  lex,  115,  222 
Julia  Sabina,  27 
Junctura,  883,  417 
Junius,  347 
Junix,  393 
Juno,  her  temple,  361 

,  woman'8  genius,  34 

,  pronuba,  116 

— —  Kegina,  her  worship 

and  titles,  278 
Junonifl  avis,  167 
Jupiter,  the  air,  99 
,   reared   in   Crete, 

296,  337 

Hammon,  153 


Jura,32 

parentis,  222 

Juratus,  active,  93 
JuB  civile,  29 

liberorum,  222 

Naturale,  424 

,  sauce,  316 

,  8ui,  431 

,  trahere  in,  238 

,  vocare  in,  856 

Justitia,  86 

Justitinm,  67 

Juvenal,  supposed  to  have 

been  a  military  officer, 

76 
Juvenes  jocos,  435 

marini,  338 

Juvenilis,  great,  240 
Juvenis,  86,  97, 196,  316 
Juvema,  41 


K. 
Ealendae,  219 

L. 

Labeo,  374 
Labi,  to  depart,  180 
Laboro,  to  desire,  392 
Labra  movere,  303,  432 
Lacema,  5,  9,  59,  73,  175, 

218,  338,  364 
Laceraatus,  9 
Lacerta,68 

Lacertus,  a  sea-Bsh,  827 
Lachesis,  47,  226 
Lacus,  tanks,  157 

Albanus,  84 

Lactes,  892 

Lacuna,  9 

Ladas,301 

Ladon,  the  serpent,  325 

Laelius,  331 

Laena,  73,  103,  171,  377 

Laenas,  100 

Laertes,  250 

Laestrygones,  346 

Lagena,  176,  205,  284 

Lagus,  120 

Lamiae,  91,  141 

Actfnraliri<l>oplcLf  442 

Lance^  282 

Landslip,     description    of, 

160 
Lanista,  60,  181,  133 

,  his  mles,  261 

Lapidosa  cheragra,  421 

Lapillus,  390 

Lappa,  170 

Lar,  a  house,  56,  192 

Lararia,  418 

Lares,  35, 192,  226,  286 

,  foreign,  200 

,  compitales,  410 

Laterani,  231 
Lateranus,  204,  205 

,  Plautius,  232 

Lateraa,  100 
Latifundia,  38 
Lntina  via,  98 
Latine  poscere,  272 
Latii  pastores,  38,  216 
Latina,  214 
Latinus,  7,  11& 
Latona,  252 
Latus,  sea-coast,  201 
Laurentum,  15 
Laureolus,  play,  207 
Lauronia,  28 
Lauras,  41, 166,  440 


Lautumiae,  75 

Lautus,  10,  260,  317,  336, 

488 
Lavinum,  285 
Laxare,  85 

Lectica,  6,  10,  17,  70 
Lecticarii,    70,    138,   177, 

226,444 
Lectus  genialis,  114>  255 
Leda,  117 
Leeks,  sacred,  345 
Legatum,  221,  222 
Leges,  215 

etjura,  29,  32 

Legio,  332 

Legion,  divisions  of,  289 
Lemurcs,  432 
Lcngth  of  days,  246 
Lentulus,  119,  207 

Sura,  252 

Spinther,  178 

Leotychides,  309 
Lepidi,  134^  192 
Letter  carriers,  90 
Leucas,  212 
Lex  Julia,  8,  28,  115 

Porcia,  203 

Scantinia,  29 

Serviliaof  Glaucia,  293 

Voconia,  9 

Liba  venalia,  68 
Libelli,  poems,  12,  66 

,  accusatorii,  133 

,  legal  papers,  174 

— ,  Tusci,  299 

Libellus,  a  petition,  831 
Liber,  8 
Liber,  bark,  134 
Libertas,  32 
Libertinus,  15 
Liberty,  true,  421 
Libitina,  288 
Libra,  374,  409,  424 

,  constellation,  419 

Libraria,  147 
Librarius,  224 
Libnm,  364 
Libumi,  70,  85, 147 
Libva,  201 
Liceri,  433 

Licinus,  5,  15,  889,  393 
Life,  brevity  of,  225 
Lighthouses,  285 
Lignum,  =  tabellae,  305 
Ligula,  95 
Ligurian  marble,  71 
Ligus,  435 
Limites,  863 
Liniger,  152 
Lintea,  205 
Liparaea,  297 
Literae  pennatae,  90 


i 
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Littns  arare,  168 
Litnas,  332 

Livor,  coloar  of  gprapes,  32 
Livores,  contuBiong,  361 
Livias    Salinator,    censor, 

268 
Locatus,  226 
Loculi,  13,  263,  305 
Locus,  rank,  14 
Locnsta,  10 
Lodix,  170 
Longe,  =  diu,  167 
LonginuB,  jurist,  231 
Loripes,  26,  253 
Lovers  at  their  mistresaea' 

doors,  430 
Lnbricare,  274 
Lnbricos,  427 
Lucan,  his  life  and  death, 

171 
Lucani  agri,  206 
Lucema,  9 
Lucernas,  ante,  256 
Lucifer,  424 
LuciliuB,  5,  20,  21,  386 
Lucky  men,  183 
Lucretia,  252 
Lucro  dare,  154 
Lucns  Martis,  4 
Ludi  Miscelli,  7 

plebeii,  118 

publici,  208 

Ludius,  120 
Ludus,  school,  262 

,  Bhows,  208 

Lugdunum,  7 
Lumbrici,  86 
Luna,  town,  71 

,  on  shoes,  183 

Lunae  portus,  435 
Lupa,  52 
Lupanar,  122 
Lupercus,  39 
Luptt8,386 

,  fish,  101 

Lusca,  statua,  177 

Luscus,  388,  432 

Lusisse,  to  sing  of,  435 

Lustral  water,  393 

Lustratio,  41 

Lutare,  406 

Luxuria,  always  has  a  bad 

sense,  264,  428 


M. 

MaceUum,   100,  116,   261, 

266 
Machaera,  164 


Macrinus,  390 
Mactare,  280 
Macula,  316 
Madidae  alae,  245 
Madidus,  of  wine,  348 
Maecenas  Bupinus,  10 

,  his  delicacy,  281 

Maena,  404 
Maenades,  138,  384 
Maeonides,  436 
Maeotae,  354 
Maeotis  palus,  83 
Maevia,  5 

Magiater  eqoitum,  192 
Magna  amicitia,  94 
Magnanimns,  437 
Magnns  annus,  295 
Majestas  festorum,  62 

'  templorum,  270 

Maligne,  399 

MamUIa,  179 

Maroma,  399 

Mando,  to  teach,  333 

Mandra,  69 

Manducus.  62 

Manes,  40,  429 

Mango,  444 

Manicae,  133 

Manilia,  133 

Mampli,  bands  of  hay,  204 

Manipuli,  332,  362 

Manius,  442 

Mantica,  410 

Manumission,  422, 423 

Mappa,  95 

Marathon,  402 

Marble,  Phrygian,  339 

African,  182 

Marble,  Laconian,  274 

,  foreign,  323 

,  Ligurian,  7 

MarceUus,  39 

Mare  caelo  confundere,  136 

Mare  nostrum,  100 

Marem  strepitum,  435 

Margine,  de,  81 

Margo,  4 

Maris  expers,  440 

Marius,  C.,  201 

,  his  earlylife — con- 

quers  the  Cimbri,  213 

his  flight,  retum. 


and  death,  251 
Priscus,  8 


Marmoreus,  303 
Marra,  75,  358    • 
Marriage  contract,  130 

,  tiroe  of,  56 

Mars,  52,  253 

,  figure  of,  269 

Ultor,  his  temple,  336 

Marsi,  61,  330 


Mar8yas,'216 
Martis  framen,  300 
Mascalos,  headstitmg,  42S 
Masks,  62 
Massa,  7 

,  dnmbbells,  144 

Masorius,  jurist,  423 
Materia,  317 
Mathematici,  1&3,  335 
Matho,  6,  177.  263 
Matronalia,  219 
Maura,  138,  248,  331 
Mauri  atque  Indi,  139 
Medea,  159 
Media  vena,  116 
Medi,  402 

Medicus  digitas,  234 
Meditatus,  practised,  152 
MeduIIa,  833 
Megalesia,    36,    118,    275, 

336 
Meleager,  101 
Melioerta.  424 
Membrana,  3,  166,  399 
Memnon,  statue  of,  343 
Memphis,  354 
Men,  ori^n  from  iarees,  113 
Menagenes,  69 
Menalippe,  211 
Menoeceus,  334 
Mens  bona,  391 
Menstma,  176 
Mentor,  200 
Meracus,  409 
Mercator,  =  emptor,  306 
Mercatores,  41,  444 

-,     their     enter- 

prise,  353 
Merces,  interest,  443 

-,  rcnt,  46 

,  t^achcrs'  pay,  179 

Mercurialis,  425 
Mercurius,  443 
Mergere,  235 
Meritoria,  69 
Meroe,  151,  307 
Messala,  396 
Messalina,  122 


,   marnaffe    with 

SUius,  255 

Messe  tenus  propria,  438 
Messis,  a  harvest    of  fees. 

175 
Meta,  diagram,  388 

,  metaphor,  403 

,  circus,  156 

Metellus,  58 

MeteUus  Creticus,  194 

Pins,  352 

Methodici,  248 
Metreta,  70 
Metuens  divum,  393 
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Metuo,  379 

Metiis,  324^  330 

Micipsa,  100 

Midas,  his  food  turning  to 

gold,  231 

,  his  eare,  387 

Migale,  103 

Migra,  128 

MiletuB,  137 

Mnitary  decorations,  365 

flogging,  213,  331 

justice,  361 

Mills,  197 

Milo,  27 

Milvus,  220 

Mimallones,  384 

Mimus,  105, 157,  208,  303 

Minari,  hastile,  177 

Minerva,  278 

,  her  festival,  240 

,  her  spear,  300 

Minerval,  240 

Minor,  too  small  for,  356 

Minores,  descendants,  212 

Mint,  169 

Mintumae,  251 

Minutal,  327 

Minutus,  a  participle,  309 

Mirari,  299 

Mirmillo,  119,  208 

Mirrors,  34    • 

Miscellanea,  262 

Miser,  poor,  201,  261 

Mithra,  mysteries  of,  351 

Mithridates  VI.,  160,  250, 

335 
Mitra,  woman's  turban,  52 
Mittere,  to  throw  overboard, 

282 
ModeUers,  227 
Modico  ore,  417 
Modicum  sitiens,  405 
Modius,  67,  327 
Modo,  but  now,  339 

,  emphatic,  355 

,  the  other  day,  212 

Moesia,  province,  226 
Mola,  mill,  197 

,  salsa,  279 

MoUis,  29 

Molossi,  288,  329 

Moneta,  169 

Monile,  33 

Monkeys,  247 

Monkish  emendations,   35, 

56,  123,  129,  132,  133, 

145,  156, 191,  200,  316, 

429 
Mons  auri,  289,  403 
Montanus,  87 
Monychus,  4 
Mora  nulla,  139,  288 


Morbus  mentis,  26,  29,  219 

More  animae,  71 

Mortaria,  181 

Moses,  324 

Moveri,   to  dance,   active, 

426 
Mucius,  20,  386 
Mugil,  254 
Mullus,  80, 100,  116 
Multicia,  31,  275 
Mummius,  268 
Mundus,  the  sky,  156 
Munera,  49 
Municipalis,  49 
Municipes,  81 
Muraena,  101 
Muria,437 
Murrina,  126,  177 
Muses'  temple,  167 
Mushrooms,  104 
Music,  teachers  of,  182 
Mustacea,  130 
Mustum,  220,  249 
Mutire,  387 
Mycenae,  417 
Mycenis,  fem.,  289 
Myron,  200 
Mysteries,  356 


N. 

N.  L.  =  non  liquet,  293 
Nabathaei,  271 
Naevolus,  222 
Nam,  oonnecting  particle, 

145,148 

,  for  instance,  129, 394 

,  resnming,  69 

Names,  Boman,  103 

Nanus,  194 

Narcissus,  favourite  of  Clau- 

dius,  340 
Nardus,  147 
Nares,  378 
NasicB,  58 
Nasitema,  97 
Naso  crispante,  404 
Nassa,  288 
Natalia,  211 
Natons,  afloat,  250 
Natta,  199, 400 
Natura,  424 

Natura  and  Sapientia,  340 
Nature  and  Beason,  340 
Natus,  19 
Naulum,  199 
Ne  nobis  blandiar,  57 
•Neapolitan  inscription,  sup- 

posed  to  refer  to  Juvenal, 

76 
Nec,  followed  by  Et,  297 


Nec,  not   even,   271,  283, 

303,335 

nec,  287 

,  =  nec  tamen,  289 

Necklaces,  146 

Nectar,  371 

Nempe,  98,  205 

Nepos,  a  baker,  197 

Neque,  not  even,  327 

Nerius,  392 

Nero,  a  musician,  54,  208 

,  a  night  brawler,  74 

,  a  poet,  87,  210,  384, 

,  a  ravisher,  253 

,  a  redter,  211 

bums  Bome,  20,  210 

Calvus,  =  Domitian, 

82 
,  colossal  portrait  of, 

211 
,    conspiracv    against, 

210 

,  covetousness  of,  231 

establishes  public  spor- 

tula,  14 
forces   senators  into 

the  arena,  208 

,  his  gluttony,  89 

,    his   instmments   of 


applause,  274 
— ,  his  men-wives,  9 
— ,  his  names,  211 
— ,  his  reign  and  death, 
210 

— ,  his  robberies,  289 
— ,  his  statue  and  golden 
house,  211,  386 
—  kills  his  mother,  and 
two  wives,  and  sister,  and 
father,  and  aunt,  and 
brother,  209 

murders  Britannicus, 


10 

plunders  Delphi,  153 

,  =  Caesar,  206 

Nescire,  to  refuse,  334 

Latine,  129 

paratus,  439 

Nescirint,  358 

Nescius,  312 

Nestor,  249,  289 

Niceteria,  52 

Nigmm  in  candida  vertere, 

47 
Nile,  mouths  of,  295 
Nimirum,  249 
Niobe,  128 
Niphates,  143 
Nitidus,  274 
Nobilis,  212 
Nocte  paratum,  383 
Nomen,  a  debt,  175 
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Noxnen,  a  man,  312 
Nomenclator,  14 
Non»  at  be^nning  of  a  sen- 
tence,  378 

,  for  Ne,  146,  374 

tantnm,  18 

Nona  aetas,  295 

Nonaria,  888 

Norma,  408 

Nostrum  mare,  100 

Notare,  226. 

NovicioB,  71 

NoTiiu,  288 

Novns  homo,  212 

Nubere,  38 

Naces,  proverbs  with,  376 

Nndns,  31,  33 

Nnma,  46,  58,  204,  394 

Numantinns,  192 

Numitor,  171,  199 

Nunc,  after  this,  378 

Nuper,  22,  79,  217,  347 

Nursing,  113 

Nurtia,  236 

Nysa,  170 


O. 

O,  termination  of  nouns  in, 

375 
O  mores,  377 
Oatb,  militury,  363 
Oaths,  form  of,  114 
Obba,428 
Oberrare,  429 
Obit,  periFect,  164 
Obliquo  ferro,  186 
Obscoenum  limen,  430 
Obscoenus,  meaning  of,  26 
Obscurus,  dirty,  123,  124 
Obstipus,  404 
Obstncta  cervice,  238 
Occare,  438 
Oceanus,  270 
Ocimum,  409 
Octavia,    wife    of     Nero, 

209 
Oenophorus,  144,  166,  428 
Oestnim,  89 
OfeUa,  272 
Offa,  361,  416 
Officio  fungi,  234 
Officium,  attendanoe  on  the 

great,  70, 130 
Ogulnia,  140 
Ohe,  376 

Oil,  for  bathing,  100 
Oletum,  386 
Olim,  derivation,  116 
,  again  and  again,  243 


Olim,  for  a  long  time  past, 

86,  139,  217 
Oliva,  302 
Olivum,  401 
Olympia,  302 
Olynthus,  taken  by  Pbilip, 

283 
Ombi,  347 

Omentum,  303,  393,  444 
Onions,  sacred,  346 
Ope,  instruments,  330 
Operae  pretium,  338 
Operari,  to  sacrifice,  286 
Operum  lex,  174 
Opes,    distinguished    from 

divitiae,  232 

,  for  divites,  223 

Opici,  66,  146 
Opifex,  435 
Opimus,  251 
Opisthographi,  4 
Opobalsamum,  29 
Oppia,  254 

Opponere,  to  pawn,  261 
Orator,  6,  241,  263 
Orbem  peragere,  96 
Orbes,  18 
Orbis,  274 
Orbita,  319 
Orbus,  an  orphan,  392 

,  childless,  222,  287 

Orca,402 

Orcades,  41 

Orchestra,  166 

Ordo,  place  on  the  course, 

403 
Orestes,  210,  338,  406 
Orexis,  144,  271 
Oriental  music,  61 
Omare,  to  ftimish  a  table, 

266 
Oraatrices,  148 
Orontes,  51 
Oryx,  272 
Os  populi,  378 
Osiris,  152,  193 
Ostia,  206,  264,  286 
Ostrea,  90 
Otho  gets  Nero's  favour,  7 

,  a  brawler,  74 

,  his  astrologer,  164 

,  his  mirror,  34 

,  his  habits,  34 

kills  Galba,  34 

pathicus,  34 

,  L.  Roscius,  59,  340 

Ovatum  aurum,  394 
Ovile,  151 

Oxyrhynchitea,     844,    347 
Oysters,  198 


P. 

Pacdos,  165,  287 

Pace,   with    gtsnitive,  ke^ 

276 
Pactolus,  339 
Pactum,  114^  130 
Pacuvius,  288,  382 
Paean,  128 
Paedagogns,  185 
Paenula,  99 

Paganus,  civilian,  363,  370 
Pagina,  174,  235,  417 
Pakemon,  146,  185 
Palatia,  a  temple,  218 
Pahitinus,  122 
Pahitium,  81 
Paltiirius,  83 
Palilia,  382 
PaUadium,  58 
Palhis,  15 

Pallere,  387,  412,  417 
Palliatae,  3 
Palliolum,  55 
Palmae,  176,  439 
Palmes,  198 
Palpo,  431 
Paludamentum,  142 
Palus,  133 
Panis,  237 
Pannuceos,  409 
Pansa,  199 
Pantomimus,  118 
Pappare,  899 
Pktppas,  159 
Papyrus,  8,  80,  174 
nopiicAirroi,  178 
Parare,  to  buy,  68 
Parasites,  17,  104 
Paratus,  =  apparatus,  817 
Parca  tenax  veri,  419 
Parcae,  threads  of,  284 
Paris,  fleet  of,  250 

,  actor,  21,  120,  171 

Parnassus,  12,  369 
Paropsis,  58 
Parrnasius,  200 
Parricidium,  209,  306 
Parsley  crowns,  211 
Partes,  "vocare  ad,  78 
Parthenius,  282 
Parthians,  416 
Partnership,  248 
Passer,  220 

Passions,  seata  of,  875,  377 
Passum,  raisin  wine,  8i39 
Patella,  235 

,  the  Laroa'  diah,  400 

Pater  patriae,  213 
Pfttera,  96 
Patrare,  376 
Patriae  populoqne,  321 
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Fatronas,  6,  241 
Fatriius,  375 
Paullum  nescio  qnid,  264 
Paullas,  39,  193 

— I ,  caasidicus,  178 

Pauper,  326 
Pavements,  274^  323 
Pax,  16 

— ,  her  temple,  218 
Fay  of  a  soldier,  58 
Peace,  effects  of,  136 
Peacock,  19,  167 
Pears,  266 

Pecten,  141,  218,  435 
Pectore  lacvo,  394 
Peculium,  63 

,  castrense,  864 

Pecunia,  16 

Pedigree,  190 

Pediu8,383 

Pedo,  177 

Pegasus,  57,  85,  370 

Pegma,  89 

Pejoribus  orti,  436 

Pelamys,  176 

Peleus,  250,  333 

Pelias,  181 

Pelides,  72 

Pellex,  30 

Pellicula,  4 

Pellis,  a  leather  coat,  428 

,  distinguished   from 

Cutis,  246 
Pellaeus  juvenis,  244 
Pelopea,  173 
Pelvis,  72,  235 
Penates,  286 
Penna,90 
Pensio,  rent,  221 
Pentheus,  384 
Pepper,  338,  420,  427,  439 
Per  famam  et  populum,  11 

montem  adversum,  99 

Feragere,  to  run  through, 

437 

,  to  go  on,  429 

Percussor,  206 

Percutere,  in  weaving,  218 

Perfect  as  aorist,  71,  186, 

231,  242,  395 
Ferferre,  to  deal  home,  134 

. ,  to  go  through,  142 

Perfrigere,  to  take  cold,  183 
Perfumes,  extravagant  use 

of,  137 
Pergula,  271 
Peribomius,  26 
Pericles,  408 
Perillus,  401 
Perire,  83 
Peristylium,  4 
Perit,  perfcct,  137, 198,  241 


Permittere,  256 
Pema,  404 
Pernoctare,  319 
Pero,  330 
Peronatus,  424 
Perorare,  31 
Persicus,  67 
Persona,  54,  62,  118 

,  legal,  80 

Pertundere,  116 
Pertusus,  103,  410 
PervigU,  204,  348 
Petasunculus,  176 
Petosiris,  155 
Petaurum,  336 
Pexus,  34 
Phaeacia,  104,  345 
Phaedra,  254 
Phalae,  156 
Phalaris,  198,  401 
Phalerae,  269,  365,  400 
Pharius,  300 
Pharos,  120 

Tyrrhena,  286 

Phaselus,  355 

Phasma,  207 

Pheasants,  272 

Phiala,  96 

Phidias,  200 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  hard 

drinker,  283 

buys  cities,  283 

PhUippi,  battle  of,  212 
Philippus,  304 
Philomela,  173 
Philtres,  157 
Philyra,  270 
Phoebi  balnea,  186 
Phoenicopterus,  272 
Pholus,  282 
Phrenesis,  327 
Phrygian  soothsayers,  155 

marble,  339 

Phthisis,  301 

Phyllis,  877 

Physicians,  mostly  Qreek, 

53 
Piaculum,  288 
Pica,  371 
Picens,  84 

Picenum,  fVuit  from,  267 
Pictus,  embroidered,  52, 233 
Rcus,  203 

Pierides,  82, 164^  369 
Pila,238 
Pileus,  406,  422 
Pilos  ante,  408 
Pinnirapus,  59 
Rnsere,  380 
Pirata,199 
Rrene,370 
Pisa,  802 


Piso,  101 
Pittacus,  24 
Pituita,  394 
Placenta,  265 
Planipides,  207,  208 
Plasma,  376 
Platanus,  4 
Plautia  gens,  204 
Plautus,  194 
Pleasure  grounds,  329 
Plectrum,  141 
Pliny,  his  wealth,  182 
,  pupil  of  Quintilian, 

183 
Pluma,  feather  bed,  21, 120, 

257 
Pluperfect»  60 
Plural,  for  singular,  16,  24, 

28,192 
Plurimus  absolute,  69 
Plutarch's  story  of  the  fti- 

gitive  Marius,  251 
Pluteus,  24,  385 
Pluto,  240,  298 
Pnyx,  241 
Podagra,  301 
Podium,  40 
Poetris,  371 
Polenta,  402 
PoIIio,  Crepereius,  216 

,  a  spendthrift,  264 

,  musician,  142,  182 

PoUita,  31 
Polycletus,  67,  200 
Polydamas,  374 
Polyphemus,  221,  317 
Pomoerium,  217,  328 
Pompeius,  informer,  88 

,  Cn.,  84^  240 

,     his      sickness, 

flight,  and  death,  251 
Pomptina  palus,  74 
Pondus  fumo,  417 
Ponere,  to  lay  down,  51 
,  to  put  in  the  scalcs, 

175 
,  to  put  on  the  table, 

19,  269,  322,  379 

to   represenf',   20, 


382,  383,  416 
Pons,  88,  94,  327 
Ponti  rex,  250 
Pontia,  159 
Ponticus,  190,  325 
Pontifex  Maximui,  83 
Pontifical  dinners,  83 
Pontifices,  157 
Pontus,  83 
Popa,  280,  444 
Popanum,  152 
PopeUus,  409 
Popina,  205,  267 
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Poppaea    Sabina,   wife    of 

Nero,  146,  209 
Poppysma,  155 
Poreia  lex,  203 
Porrigo,  32 
Porro,  57,  133,  174 
Porruin,  73 

sectivum,  327 

Porsenna  drives  the  Romans 

south  of  Tiber,  215 
Porta,  205,  271 

,  a  house  door,  406 

Porticus,  79, 117, 127,  167, 

287,402 
1  extravagance  in, 

182 

Argonautarum,  126 

'■ PhUippi,  167 

Portland  vase,  126 
Portraits,  127,  190 
PortuB  Augusti,  285 
Poscere,  12,  50 
Poseidon,  god  of  the  Ae- 

geau,  300 
Posides,  323 
Positus,  85 
Possidere,  15,  58 
Postquam,  267 
Potare,  113 
Potential  mood,  858,  388, 

425 
Fotestas,  239 
Poverty,  security  of,  232 
Praebere,  49 
Praeceps,  19 
,  as   substantive, 

240 
'  Praeco,  14,  59, 145 

,  auctioneer,  199 

,   a    thriving    busi- 

ness,  164 
Praecordia,  21 
Praeda  caballorum,  275 
Praefecti,  173,  238,  239 
Praefectus  urbi,  85,  307 
Praegrandis,  384,  387 
Praegustare,  159 
Praenoste,  64^  323 
Pniesepe,  9 
Praesto,  333 
Praetexta,   214^  233,   239, 

418 
Praetextatus,  42 
Praetor,  14,  361 

manumits,  423 

Praetors,  number  of,  57 
,  gamcs  managed  by, 

208,  233,  275,  336 
Praetoria  cohors,  239 
Praetoris  uma,  293 
Praetorium,  11 
Praetrepidus,  394 


Pragmatici,  176 
Prandium,  297,  388 
Prasinus,  276 
Pravus,  194,  319 
Prayer,  secret,  391 
1  motbers'  for  their 

children,  252 
Prayers  on  tablets,  287 
Premere,  419 

Present  for  pluperfect,  172 
tense  sigmfies  pur- 

pose,  89 
Pretexta,  11,  273 
Pret«xtatus,  a  boy,  253 
Pretium  curae,  147 
Priamus,  his  death,  250 
Priapus,  34,  138 
Primipilus    centurio,    239, 

332 
Primordia  vocum,  435 
Princeps,  237 

equitum,  81 

Principium,  133 
Prisons  at  Rome,  75 
Proavus,  75,  203 
Proceres,  37,  391 
Processus,  7 
Prochyta,  45 
Procula,  31,  65 
Proculelus,  7,  173 
Procurare,  299 
Procurator,  13,  219 
Prodicus,  402,  418 
Prodigies,  299 
Prodigiosus,  299 
Producere,   to    bring   into 

court,  178 
,  to  bring  up,  138, 

157,  333 

•,  to  give  life  to. 


215,  487 

-,  to  hammer  out. 


357 

Profundum,  the  sea,  297 
Progenies  terrae,  442 
Progne,  Procne,  159,  416 
Prolusio,  95 
Prometheus,  89,  203,  318, 

351 
Promissor,  180 
Promotion,    military,   239, 

331 
Promulsis,  261 
Pronoun,  omitted,  376, 380, 

437 
Properare,  51 
Propinare,  103 
Pro  populo  facere,  224 
Propositum,  93 
,  6xed  purpose, 

254 
Prora,284 


Proserpina,  298 
Prosencha,  74 
Prospera  castra,  360 
Prostare,  8 
Protinua,  385 
Protogenes,  67 
Proverbs,  ante  tubas,  21 

,   hinc  illae  lacri- 

mae,  21 

■ ,  hvot  wphs  KvpoPt 

424 
Pnidentia,  257,  340 
Pruna,  53 
Paecas,  149 
Psittacus,  371 
Ptolemaeus,  the  astn^ogM*. 

Public  works,  48 
Publica  Lex,  424 
Publicus,  =  Koit^s,  168 
Pudet,  330 
Pudicitia,  112,  138 
Pudor,  265 

,  honour,  198,  363 

,  shame,  255 

Puella,  a   manied  wonuui, 

30,406 

,  a  wife,  221 

Puellae,  muses,  82 

lenonum,  319 

Puer,  emphatic,  437 

,  slave,  71 

Pueritia,  298,  317 

Pullatae  nugae,  plajs,  417 

Pullatus,  66 

Pulmentaria,  182,  265,  405 

Pulpa,  395 

Pulpitum,    62,    119,    173, 

208,  211,  336 
Puls,  13,  265,  329,  363 
Pulvinar,  123 
Pumex,  193,  223 
Punic  wars,  329 
Punctum,  424 
Puppets,  426 

PupiIIus,  8,  158,  198,  356 
Purple,  200,  330 
Purum  argentum,  226^  232 
Pusio,  115 
Puta,  408 
Puteal,  412 
Putris,  34v  421 
Pygargus,  272 
Pygmaei,  150,  307 
Pylade8,363 

Mimus,  118 

Pylius  rex,  249 

Pyrrha,  347 

Pyrrhus,  329 

Pyrrhus,  his  elephants,  287 

Pythagoras,  345,  402,  436 

I^thia,  309 
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Pytisma,  274 
PyxiB,  295 


Q. 

Qoadra,  93 

Quadrans,     payment      for 

bath,  40,  145 
Qnadrantes,  sportula,  14, 17 
Quadrigenta  sestertia,   15, 

59,  103,  340 
Quadrivinm,  10 
Quaestio  summa,  179 
Qualiacunque,  349 
Quamvis,  293 
Quandoque,    for    Quando- 

cumque,  411 
Quandoque,  =  olim,  320 
Quantulum,  125 
Quantumvis,  192 
Quartana,  84 
Quatenus,  287 
Que,  adversative,  335 
Quicunqne,  =  quivis,  298, 

301,  319,  333 
Quid,  54,  59,  116 
Quidnam  est,  392 
Quinquatria,  240 
Quintilianus,  119,  136 

,hi8  wealth,  182 

Quintilla,   Numitor^s    mis- 

tress,  171 
Quippe,  98,  205,  234 
Quirinal,  38 
Quirini,  269 
Quirinus,  52 
Quiris,  195 
Quirites,  406 

Quisque,  =  quicunque,  421 
Quivis,  =  6  rvx&Vy  391 
Quo,  to  what  purpose,  192, 

203,  326,  376 
Quota  pars,  51,  307 


R. 

R,  the  dog^s  letter,  885 
Radere,  385,  417 
Ramex,  247 
Ramus,  400 
Rancidus,  129 
Rapere,  haste,  428 

,  to  snatch,  393 

Raptor,  181 

Rara  crates,  267 

Rare  birds,  127,  184,  379 

Rasns,  34 

Ratio^  philosophy,  424 


Rationes  referre,  17 
Recitations,  3, 46, 167, 168, 

171,  375 
Recto  vultn,  246 
Recusare,  =  negare,    378, 

379 
Reddere,  13,  65 
Redemptus,  78 
Redimicula,  33 
Redire,  of  principal,  444 
Referre  rationes,  17 
Refert,  79, 160,  262,  365 
Reges,  native  princes,  199 
,  the  rich,  18, 94, 103, 

205,  381 
Regia  verba  lanistae,  261 
Regimen,  =  potestas,  365 
Regula,408 
Remus,  236,  382 
Reparabilis,  active,  384 
Repetere,  to  remember,  217 
Repetundae,  8 
Reponere,  to  repeat,  443 
— — ,  to  retaliate,  3 
Rerum  prudentia,  408 
Res  populi,  408 

utiles,  283 

Rescripta,  199 
Resinata,  201 
Respicere,  163 
Restas,  405 
Restem  sequi,  235 
Retecti  dentes,  405 
Retia  mittere,  40 
Retiarius,  39,  208 
Reticulum,  284 
Revenge,  308 
Revolvere,  a  pedigree,  215 
Rhadamanthus,  309 
Rheda,  46,  69,  88 
Rheni,  441 
Rhenns,  206 
Rhetoric,  teachers  of,  53, 

179 
Rhinoceros,  177 
Rhodes,  137 

Rhodians,  good  seamen,  201 
Rhombus,  82,  270 
Riches,  danger  of,  231 
Rigidus,  firm,  444 

cachinnus,  233 

Riroari,  153 

Rings,  6,  271 

Rivalis,  122,  131,  289 

Rivers,  golden,  51 

Robigo,  306 

Roroans  carried  literature 

with  them,  353 
— — ,  degeneracy  of,  136, 

137 
Romulidae,  378 
Romnlus,  52,  214 


Romulus  for  a  Roman,  383 

and  Remus,  269 

Ruris  alumni,  268 
Rosae  for  spring,  335 
Rota  figularis,  89,  400 
Rubeta,  10,  50,  160 
Rubelliu8Plautus,his  carccr 

and  death,  194 
Rubicundulus,  144 
Rubrenns,  170 
Rubrica,  331,  423 
Rubrius,  87 

Rude  life,  picture  of,  329 
Rudere,  399 
Rudiarius,  121 
Rudis,  122,  181 
Rufiis,  185 
Ruga,  purse,  444 

,  of  drapery,  275 

Rngosnm  piper,  420 
Ruinae,  240 
Ruptus,  4 
Rursus,  243 
Russati,  175 
Rutila,  252 
Rutilus,  260,  317 
Rutuli,  288 
Rutulus,  21,  170 
Rutupiae,  90 


S. 

S.  T.  T.  L.,  sit  tibi  terra 

levis,  378 
Sabbata,  126,  324 
Sabbath,  180 
Sabelli,  32,  61,  330 
Sabine  women,  127 
Sabini,  252,  328 
Sacculus,  263, 327 
Sacellum,  of  Lares,  257 
Sacramentum,  363 
Sacrifices,  280,  286,  312 
Safiron,  336 
Sagina,  85 

Saguntina  fames,  353 
Saguntine  crockery,  95 
Saguntus,  siege  of,  353 
Siulors,   shipwrecked,  ofler 

their  hair  to  the  gods, 

285 
Saleius,  171 
Salii,  37,  157 

,  their  dress,  209 

Salinum,  400,  428 
Saliva,  425 

,  =  sapor,  438 

Saltare,  transitive,  117 
Saltus,  pastures,  183 
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Salntatio,  63,  95, 138 
Sambaca,  51,  424 
Samia  arena,  361 
Samians,  casters  of  metal, 

282 
Samii,  402 
Samnites,    gladiators,     60, 

208 
Samos,  52 

,  day  of,  150,  282 

Samothrace,  59 

Sanda{ulae,  206 

Sane,  7 

Sanna,  138,  380 

Santones,  203 

Sapientia,  philosophy,  294, 

309,340 
Sarcinnlse,  60,  124 
Sarcolum,  75,  358 
Sarcophagas,  244 
Sardanapalas,  257 
Sardonyx,   141,   178,   305, 

376 
Sarmentns,  93 
Sarracnm,  71,  95 
Sarrana,  233 
Sartago,  235,  382 
Satelles,  88 
Satnr,  169,  420 
Satarare,  329 
Satamalia,  126, 173 
Satarnas,  112,  296 

,  planet,  151 

Satnras,  382 

Saafeia,  224 

Saaromatae,  24,  355 

Scabiosas,  masty,  422 

Scaevohi,  Macius,  215 

Scalae,  =  coenacalum,  176 

Scaphiom,  134 

Scauri,  28, 157 

Scaurus,  M.  Aemilius,  268 

Schoenobates,  53 

Scimitar,  416 

Sdndere,  182 

Scipiadae,  40 

Scipio,  P.  Comelius,  128 

the    younger,     his 

names,  192 
Scissor,  102,  224 
Scobs,  321 
Scomber,  378,  437 
Soopus,  424 
Scourging  a  citizen,  illegal, 

203 
Scrinium,  135 
Scrofa,  128 
Scutica,  427 
Scutulatus,  34 
Scylla,  346 

Scythicae  volucres,  272 
Secare,  to  flog,  386 


Secessio  plebis,  60 
Secreto,  13 

Secreta,  intrigues,  143 
Secrets,    danger    of  thosc 

who  bold  tbem,  223 
Sectile  porram,  73 
Sectio,  49 

Sectivum  porrum,  327 
Secundus  Carinas,  rhetori- 

cian,  184 
Securis,  213 
Securus,  400 
Secutor,  gkdiator,  209 
Sed  after  digressions,  305, 

348,  349,  350,  351 
— ,  nay  more,  405 
— ,  parenthetical,  69 
— ,  repeated,  351 
Segmentum,  37,  121 
Sejanns,     commands     the 

"Praetorian  cohort,  239 
-,  fate  of  hb  family. 


237 


235 


>,  his  birthplace,  236 
>,  his  life  and  death, 

-,  his    statues    and 


disgrace,  235 
Seleucas,  247 
Self-indulgence,  428 
Sella,  10, 17,  80,  140,  178 
Semestre  aurum,  172 
Semipaganus,  370 
Semiramis,  35 
Semivir,  150 
Semodius,  321 
Senate,  262 
Seneca,  101 

-,  empire  offered  to, 


209 


his    wealth    and 


death,  231 
Senectus,  375 
Senio,  401 
Senium,  377,  436 
Scnones,  211 
Scnsus  communis,  197 
Sententia,  149 

,  a  saw,  201 

Sententiam  ferre,  31 

Sentina,  121 

Sentire,  169 

calorem,  to  be  in  a 

fever,  287 
Sepia,  399 
Sequaz,  370 
Seres,  143 
Sergia  gens,  211 
Scrgiolus,  121 
Seria,  391,  411 
Seriphos,  154,  244^  312 
Serranus,  171 


Sertorius,  351 

Servi  Publici,  238 

Servilia,  254 

Servins  Tolliiis,  last  of  the 

good  kingSy  214 
,    Bon    of  a 

slave,  184,  214 
Sesquipes,  380 
Sessilis,  429 
Sestertium,  13 
Setian  wine,  96,  232 
Severus,  Septimius,  343 
Sextarius,  9iS 
Sextia  gens,  204 
Sextus,  26 
Shaving,  63 
Sheep,  sacred,  345 
Shipwreeks,     pictures     of, 

280,  339,  383,  438 
Sibylla,  45 
Sibyllini  libri,  202 
Sic,  as  I  was,  370 
— ,  as  you  see,  64^  75 
— ,  on  these   tenus,  196, 

198 
Sicca  mors,  240 
Siccus,  430 
Sicily,   a  Roman  province^ 

100 
Sicyon,  52 
Sidus,  planet,  154 
Sigambri,  90 
Signatores,    witnesses,   lO^ 

255 
Signia,  pears  from,  266 
Signum,  work  of  art,  200 

,  a  seal,  436 

Silanus,  193 
Silex,  pavement,  139 
Silk,  134»  427 
Silia  gens,  255 
Siligo,  98 

Siliquae,  265,  402 
Silius,  his  death,  255 
Silurus,  81,  327 
Silvanus,  145 
Similis,  24 
Simplex  furor,  13 
Simplicitas,  26 
Simpuvium,  139 
Sincipnt,  300 
Sinus,  a  net,  82 

,  of  drapery,  275 

,    of    the    toga,    12. 

218  ^ 

,  sails,  19 

Siparium,  207 

Sirenos,  227,  317 

Sis,  =  si  vis,  385 

Sistmm,  801 

Sisyphus,  298 

Si  vemm  admittimus,  61 
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Slaves,  Allowance    of,  61, 

176,  225,  326,  411 

-,  country-bred,  272 

,  cruelty  to,  317 

-,  evidence  of,  238 

,  for  Bale,  16 

,  forwardnesB  of,  62 

from  Africa,  176 

Asia,  165,  177 

• Moesia,  226 

lllyricum,  226 

the  East,  272 

— — Cappadocia,  15, 

165,444 
,  great  number  of,  58, 

61,98 
,  masterfl*  power  over, 

131 

,  price  of,  81 

,  public,  233 

,  their  meals,  61 

tumed  equites,  165 

,  female,  cruelty  to, 

14d 
Smell,  metal  tested  by,  332 
Snakes,  386 
Social  war,  96 
Socii,  199,  200 
— ,  partners,  248 
Socrates,  184,  308,  408 

•* ,  his  frugality,  340 

Socratici,  25 
Socrus,  132 
Solarium,  247,  398 
Soldiers'  equipmenta,  213 

,  hjiry,  331,  404 

Solida  merces,  94 

hora,  276 

Solidus,  hard,  98 
Soloecismus,  146 
Solon,  404 

,  visit  to  Croesus,  250 

Solum  vertere,  264 
Solvere,  legum  aenigmata, 

195 

^  ventrem,  332 

Solyma,  152 
Somniales  dii,  394 
Sonare,  with  acc,  399, 417, 

425 
SophisU,  181 
Sophocles,  159 
Sora,  68 
Sordidulus,  59 
Sordidus,  388 
Sorites,  444 
Sortes,  12 
Sostratus,  245 
Sotadici,  25 
Spartana  chhimyB,  199 
Spatium,  the  oourse,  meta- 

phor,  251,  257 


Spectacula,  =  spectatores, 

209 
Specularia,  windows,  72, 80 
Speculatores,  90 
Speech  days,  401 
Speeches,    Aristotle's    dis- 

tinctions,  179 
Spelunca,  47 
Sperare,  84 
Spemari,  79 
Spezia,  gulf  of,  435  ' 
Spira,  a  string,  209 
Spirare,  29 
Spitting,  393 
Splen,  375 

Spondere,  178,  180,  422 
Sponsalia,  36, 115 
Sponsio,  276 
Sponsus,  56 
Sportula,  14v  17,  70,  234^ 

296 
Spumosus,  384 
Squalentes,  193 
Sqnalor,  355 
Squma,99 
Stags,  age  of,  335 
Staius,  392 
Stamen,  30 
,  thread  of  life,  249, 

33& 
Stare,  11,  270 
Statera,  374,  424 
Stationes,  260 
Statius,  171 
Statua,  200 
Statues,  gilt,  306,  394 
St.  Elmo,  fire  of,  280 
Stemma,  190,  194^  400 
Stentor,  303 
Stews,  123 
Stheneboea,  254 
Stibium,  33 
Stigma,  245 
Stipulari,  180 
SUataria,  178 
Stloppus,  416 
Stoicidae,  31 
Stoics,  304,  402,  423 
Stola,  37 

Storks  held  in  respect,  321 
Storm,  poetical,  280 

,  tropical,  311 

Stragulae  vestes,  53,  255 
Strangulare,  231 
Stratocles,  55 
Streets  of  Rome,  70 
Strictis  mamillis,  142 
Strigil,  71,  426 
Stringere,  105 
Strumosus,  253 
Structor,  102,  224^  271 
Studia,  163 


Stupere,  88 

Stuppa,  427 

Styx,  40 

Suasoriae,  5 

Subditus,  426 

Suber,  384 

Subesse,  84 

Subligar,  118 

Subjunctive,  of  the  purpose, 

67 
,  supposing  that, 

53 
Subridens,  28 
Subsellia,  61,  168,  171, 364 
Substantives,  taking  after 

them  the  cases  of  their 

verbs,  121 
Substitutus  heres,  80,  391 
Subtemen,  444 
Suburra,  46, 101,  243,  265, 

272 
Succincti  Lares,  418 
Succinctus,  80,  205,  428 
Succinere,  399 
Sucida  Lana,  95 
Sucina,  155,  219 
Sudare,429 

,  vapour  bath,  144 

Sudores,  311 
Suessa  Aurunca,  5 

Pometia,  5 

Sufflamen,  204v  364 

Sufflare,  to  spout,  409 

Suggestus,  40 

Sui  heredes,  248,  440 

Sulcus,  20 

Sulla,  subject  of  declama- 

tion,  5 

,  his  proscription,  27 

Sulmo,  129 
Sulphura,  41 
Sulpicia  gens,  191,  19-i 
Sumen,  272,  379 
Summa  saliva,  385 
Summovere,  7,  57,  330 
Summus  vertitur  aer,  121 
Sumptuariae  leges,  14,  79 
Sunt  qui,    goverament  of, 

148,287 
Snpercilium,  98 
Superesse,  99 
Superest,   peculiar  use  of, 

302 
Supinus,  10,  388 

-,  uptumed,  209 

Supellex,  412 
Supponere,  418 
Supposititious  children,  157 
Surae,  362 
Surdus,  170,  309 

,  duU,  439 

,  passive,  438 
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Sar^ns,  steep,  402 
Surgere,  174 
Sarrentine  wine,  405 
Suspendere  najBO,  378,  387 
Suspicere,    to   look  np  to, 

304 
Sustinore,  82,  327 
Sybaris,  137 
Syene,  271 
Symplegades,  346 
Syngrapha,  305 
Syphax,  128 
Syria,  206,  427 

,  province,  51 

Syrian  pears,  266 

slave»,  139, 

Syrma,  211,  347 
Syrophoenix,  205 


T. 

T&bellae,  prayers,  287 

,  wiU,  422 

Tabellarii,  90 

Tabulata,  240 

Tabellionea,  176 

Tabemae,  15 

Tables,  11,  18,  270,  379 

Tabraca,  246 

Tabula,  gambling  board,  13 

Tabulae,   marriage  tablets, 

37,  221 
Tabulatum,  65 
Tadius,  443 
Taeda,  20,  41 

,  tree,  284 

Tagus,  51 

TaU,  274 

TaUs,  =  tantus,  297 

Talo  nudo,  165 

Talus,  an  ankle,  425 

Tamen,    confounded    with 

Tantum,  159 

,  =  Hfuis,  94 

TanaquU,  154 

Tandem,  62 

Tanning,  332 

Tanti,  301 

Tanto,  omitted,  231,  296 

Tarentum,  137 

Tarpeia,  116,  279 

Fulmina,  300 

Tarsus,  57 
Tatius,  328 
Taurea,  149 
Taurica,  354 
Tauromenium,  100 
Tears,  355 
Tcctorium,  147,  417 
Teges,  94,  122,  186,  226 


Telamon,  333 
Telephus,  3 
Telesinus,  166 
Temetum,  346 
Temperare,  to  join,  420 
Tempus  erat,  36,  60 
Tendere,  Corymbos,  117 

,  to  fiU,  144 

Tendere,  to  lay  out,  381 
Tenebrae,  68 
Tentyra,  347 
Tentyrites*   way  of  kiUing 

crocodiles,  347 
Tenuia  rerum  officia,  423 
Teres,  417 
Tereus,  165 

Terminus,  sacrifices  to,  363 
Terra  parens,  214 
Terrae  filius,  442 
TesseUae,  271 
Tessera  frumentaria,  181 
Testa,  150,  339 
Testae,  castanets,  274 
Testamentum,  10 
Testiculus,  385 
Testudineus,  119 
Testudo,  29 
Tetricus,  435 
Teucer,  crustarius,  11 
Teucrorum  proles,  196 
Teutonicus,  251 
Thais,  54 
Thales,  308 
Theatre,  Roman,  62 

,  rustic,  61 

Theatres,  117,  260 
Theatricals,  private,  118 
Thcbes,  Boeotian,  165,  334 

,  gates  of,  295 

,  Egyptian,  344, 354 

Themis,  12 

Themison,  physician,  248 
Theodorus,   music   master, 
182 

,  of  Samoa,  282 

Thermae,  baths,  186,  260 

,    drinking-houses, 

205 
ThermopoHum,  205 
Thersites,  215,  263 
Theseus,  3,  9 
Thessaliae  campis,  212 
Theta,  408 
Thorax,  104 
Thracum  volucres,  306 
Thrasea,  96 

ThrasyUns,  astrolog^r,  155 
Thrasymachus,  rhetorician, 

184 
Thule,  353 
Thunnus,  437 
Thyestes,  211 


Thymele,  7,  118,  208 

Thyrsus,  118 

Tiara,  150 

Tiber,  151,  332,  392 

Tiberius,    his    aatrologers, 

153 
,  his  letter  to  the 

Senate,  237 
Tiberius  pata  an  end  to  tbe 

Comitia,  209 
,  retires  to  Capreae, 

235,238 
Tibicen,  64>  349 
Tibur,  64^  323 
,  Juvenal'8  estate  bT, 

266 
TigeUinus,  20 
Tight-rope,  53,  336 
TigUlum,  168 
Tingere,  437 
Tiresias,  312 
Tiro,  360 
Tirynthius,  265 
Tisiphone,  115 
Titan,  318 
Titanes,  203 
Titi.  376 

Titius  Seiusqae,  79 
Titulus,  18,  101 
Toasts,  103 
Toga,  14»  31 

,  common  life,  417 

,  not  wom  in  the  house, 

276 

,  peace,  212,  231 

,  white,  233 

,   wom   by  the   dead, 

61 

pura,  418 


Togata  pleba,  195 
Togatae,  3 
Togati,  178 
Togatus,  14,  57 

,  a  civilian,  361 

ToUere,  126 

,  to  rear,  115,  222 

Tomacula,  257 
TongiUus,  177 
Tophus,  47 
Tops,  401 
Torch-race,  442 
Torques,  365 
Torrens,  53,  231,  241 
TortoisesheU,  119, 141, 268, 

339 
Tortor,  309,  317 
Torture  of  slaves,  317 
Totus  et  integer,  431 
Trabea,  214^  233,  400 
Trabs,  a  ship,  337,  438 
Tradere,  to  many,  38 
,  to  teach,  132,  316 
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Traducere,  165 

,  to  change,  41 
— — ,  to  expose,  193, 

263 
Trahere,   =   dacere,   279, 

856 

lanam,  30 

Trajan     improTes    Portus 

Angnsti,  285 
Tralle8,52 
Trama,  444 
Tranimo,428 
Transire,  56, 156,  250 
Transversa  dinmi,  148 
Trebius,  95^  103 
Trechedipna,  52 
Trementes  ocnli,  34    . 
Tremere,  to  shiver,  94 
Trepidare,  14^  65 
Trepidns,  31 
Tressis,  422 
Tria  nomina,  103 
Tribes,422 
Tribnnal  vendere,  202 
Tribuni,  their  jnxisdiction, 

186 
militares,   15,   75, 

172,  331 
Tribnnns,  14, 16,  42,  75 
,  the  emperor,  41, 

260 
Tridininm,  37 
Triens,  coin,  71 
Triental,  405 
Trifolinm,  wine  of,  220 
Tripodes,165 
Tripndiue,  426 
Triscnrria,207 
Tristis,  25,  375 
Trinmphal     chariot,     177, 

191 
procession,  233, 


251 


••  statnes,  17 


Troiades,374 

Trojugenae,  14,  206,  268 

Tropaea,  242 

Trofl8nli,383 

Troa8ers,42 

TmUa,55 

Tmnca8,196 

Tmtina,  144,  375 

Tryphems,  272 

Ta,  emphatic,  320 

— ,  for  general  reference, 

31,320 
Tnba,36 

rixae,349 

Tnbas,  ante,  21 
Tnbera,  102,  316 
Tacetnm,  893 
Tallia  gens,  212 


Tullins,   Servios,  a  slave^s 

son,  184 
TnUus  Hoetilius,  98 
Tum,  not  cut  off,  225 
Tunc,  in  the  olden  time, 

138 

,  tunc,  432 

Tunic,  length  of,  145 
Tnnica  Jovis,  233 
'     lupini,  329 

molesta,  20,  212 

Tunicatns,  411 

Turba  Remi,  236 

Turbare,  324 

Turbida  Roma,  874 

Turgescere,  to  get  fat,  420 

Turgida,39 

Turgidus,  =  cmdus,  405 

Tumus,  21, 170,  288,  350 

,  the  poet,  10 

Turpis,  ngly,  319 
Tusci  libeUi,  299 
Tuscu8,400 
Tutela,  =  tutor,  825 
Tutor,  8, 198,  391 

,  firands  of,  248,  356 

Tympana,206 
Tyrio  filo,  178 


U. 

Ucalegon,  65 
Ulmea  coena,  272 
Ultima,  beUomm,  351 

—  discrinunis,  284 
Ultio,806 

Ulubrae,  239 

XHysses,  227,  250,  263,  338 

goes  to  the  Phaea- 

dans,  345 

UmbeUa,  219 
Umbo,  29,  418 
Umbra,  a  wood,  164 

,  a  school,  181 

Una  simus,  94 
Unci  nares,  878 
Unda,271 
Unciola,  7 

Unctus,  good  dishes,  409, 
436 

,  profligate,  411 

Uncus,  812 

Unde,  with  accnsatire,  320 

venisP  73 

Ung^en,  440 
Ungaenta,  270,  349 
Unguis,  381,  885 
Unus  et  alter,  874 
Urbanus,  808 
Urbicos,  118 


Urceolus,  235 

Uma,  144, 187,  282,  346 

Ursidius,  115 

Urtica,  38,  274^  443 

•urus,  participle  in,  116 

Usus  rerum,  294,  420 

Ut,  Cut  or  Quut,  297 

— ,  suppose  that,  215,  221, 

256,  802,  354 
—  mavis,  412 
Uti,  absolute,  437 
Uva,  swarm  of  bees,  299 


V. 

Vacaas,.45,  239 
Vadimonium,  67,  74 
Vae,  441 
Vafer,  386,  388 
VaffeUius,  303,  362 
Valeria  gens,  191,  396 
Valvae,  223 
Vaporatus,  387 
Vappa,422 
Vapulo,  73 
Varicosus,  142,  433 
VariUas,26 
Varo,  427 

Vams,  knock-kneed,  437 
Vasa  aspera,  321 
Vascones,  351 
Vatican  day,  139 
Vatinius,  the  cobbler,  97 
Vectidius,  410 
Vector,  284 
Vdento,  63,  88, 120 
Veii,  wine  of,  428 
VeUing  at  sacrifioes,  142 
Vel  duo  vel  nemo,  874 
Velaria,  89 
VeUna  tribus,  422 
Vellere  barbam,  388,  392 
Vena,  168 
Venafrum,  99 
VenaUa,  40 
Venalis,  205 
Venationes,  5 
Vendere,  178 
Venerabilis,  active,  356 
Veneria  domus,  82 

maritus,  166 

Venetns,  61 

Venire  for  Evenire,  88, 166 

Venosu8,882 

Ventidius  Cnmanus,  262 

Bassus,  188. 

Ventilare,  6 

Ventrem,  mergere  in,  264 

Venus,  421 

,  planet,  154 

Vennsina,  127 

H    h 
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Yerae  lites,  181 
Veratrnm,  379 
Verba  dare,  B99,  412 
Verginias  Rufiis,  210 
Vema,  6 

,  =  scQrra,  217 

Vemula,  240,  329 

Verres,  27,  61,  200 

Versns  applies  to  proae,  179 

Verte  aliqnid,  428 

Vertex,  299 

Vervex,  234 

Vesta,  her  worship,  141 

minor,  84 

Vestal  virgins,  79,  224 
Vestibulnm,  18,  177 
Vestini,  330 
Vetavit,  423 
Veteres  aviae,  423 
Vettius  Valens,  179 
Via  Appla,  441 
—  Flaminia,  21 
— -  liatina,  21 
Viatica,  421 
Vicina,  150 

Victims,  how  kiUed,  279, 
280 

where    procnred. 


279 


-,  white  and  bkok. 


278 
Victoria,  16 
Vidna,  78 

ulmus,  198 

Vigiles  feneBtrae,  72 
Villa.  324,  327 
Villica,  gardener'8  wife,  266 
Villicus,  65,  68 

nrbig,  85 

Viminalis,  52 

Vin',  443 

Vincere,  to  carry  a  measnre, 

89 
,to  prevail  in  prayer, 

251 


causam,  293 
Vindex,  JuUus,  210 


Vindicta,  806,  362 
,  manumismon  by, 

422,  423,  426 
Vine  gwitch,  213 
Violare,  47 
Violatug,  270 
Virbius,  442 
Vires,  gtrong  men,  852 
Virga,  191 

Virgae,  r=  ftwceg,  193 
Vii^il,     in    eagy    circum- 

stanoes,  170 

used  in  schools,  186 

and    Homer    com- 

pared,  275 
Virginia,  252 
Viridis,  =  x^^P^^»  899 
Virro,  97,  218 
Virtue,  257 
Virtug,  16 

,  mUitary,  242 

Vis,  interrogative,  99 

Visceratio,  441 

Viscus,  217 

Vitia  nltima,  28 

Vitis,  a  vine  gwiteh,  213, 

331 
Vitium,  309 
Vitrea  bilig,  398 
Vittatug,  79 
Vituli  marini,  69 
Vivaria,  75 
Vivat  Nestora,  289 
Vivere,  of  statues,  200 

,  of  the  lyre,  485 

,  of  wine,  220 

Vivus  cespes,  438 
Vocative,   for    nominative, 

135,  387,  400 
Volegus,  206 
Volsinii,  64 

Voluutag  (intention),  310 
Volugins,  343 
Volvere,  to  read,  241 
Vomicae,  301 
Vulcanug,  297 
Vulfeniug,  433 


Vnlnera,  416 
Vulsinii,  286 
Vultures,  322 
Vulva,267 


W. 

WalleU,  fable  of,  410 
Whales,  231 
WiU  hunting,  288,  365 
WUIs,  80,  131,  248,  364 

,  sealing  of,  203 

Windows,  72 
Wine,  Sabine,  273 

of  N.  Italy.  176 

of  Surrentnm,  405 

of  Veii,  428 

Wives    of   govemora    not 

allowed  in  provincea,  202 
Wool  of  Calabria,  395 

GaUia,  192 

of  Spain,  281 

WooUen  dreaaea  from  Gal- 

lia,  203,  218 
Women    engaged    in    the 

arena,  5,  30 


X. 

XerampeUnae,  151 
Xerxea,  his  flight,  246 
—  hia  invaaion,  245 


Y. 

Y,  Fythagoraa'  letter,  402 


Zalates,  41 

Zelotypus,  96,  135,  208 
Zeno,  304,  352 
Zenodoms,  211 
Zoua,  a  pnrse,  339 
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Vol.  II.     In  the  JPress. 

EURIPIDES,  by  P.  A.  Palbt,  M.A.,  3  voU.,  8vo,  cloth,  each    .        .  0  16  0 

HERODOTUS,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakeslbt,  2  voIb.  8vo,  cloth     .        .  1  12  0 

HESIOD,  by  P.  A.  Palbt,  MJl,,  8vo,  cloth 0  10  6 

HOMER,  bv  P.  A.  Palbt,  MJl.,  "  The  Iliad,"  Vol.  L,  8vo,  cloth      .  0  12  0 

Vol.  II.     In  preptMTCttion. 

HORACE,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclbanb,  M.A.,  8vo,  cloth        .        .        .      0  18    0 
JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclbanb,  M.A.     New 

Edition  by  G.  LoNa,  M.A.    8vo,  cloth 0  14    0 

PLATO,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Thom psow,  M.A.    In  the  Frets, 

SOPHOCLES,  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Blatdes,  M.A.,  Vol.  L,  8vo,  cloth       .      0  18    0 
TERENCE,  by  Rev.  E.  St.  John  Pabbt,  8vo,  cloth  .        .        .      0  18    0 

VIRGIL,  by  J.  Coninoton,  M.A.,  VoL  L,  Eclogues  and  Georgics, 

8vo,  cloth 0  12    0 

VoL  II.,  iEneid,  Bookg  1—6,  8vo,  cloth       .        .        .        .      0  14    0 

VoL  III.,  eompleting  the  work.    In  preparation, 

GRAMMAE  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

CJSSAR,  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  with  English  Notes  by  G.  LoNO, 

MA.,  12mo,  cloth 066 

Books  1—3,  with  English  Notea 

by  G.  LoNO,  M  Jl.,  12mo,  cloth 0    2    6 

CICERO.  DE  SENECTUTE,  &c.,  with  EngliBh  Notes  by  G.  LoNO, 

M.A.,  12mo,  cloth "^        .        .      0    4    6 

HOMER'S  ILIAD,  Books  1—12,  with  English  Notes  by  P.  A.  Palbt, 

M  Jl.,  12mo,  cloth 066 

HORACE,  with  English  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclbanb,  M.A., 

12mo,  cloth .        .        .066 

JUVENAL,  SATIRJS  XVI.,  with  Engliah  Notes  by  H.  Pbiob,  M.A., 

12mo,  cloth 046 

OVID,  PASTI,  with  English  Notes  by  P.  A.  Palbt,  M.A.,  12mo,  cloth      0    6    0 
SALLUST,  with  English  Notes  by  G.  LoNO,  M.A.,  12mo,  cloth  .060 

TACITUS,  GERMANIA,  with  EngUsh  Notes  by  the  Rev.  P.  Pbost, 

M.A.,  12mo,  cloth 036 

VIRGIL,  bv  Shbppabd,  12mo,  cloth.    In  the  Preee. 
XENOPHdN'S  ANABASIS,  with  EnglUh  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 

Macmichabl,  B.A.,  12mo,  cloth 0    6    0 

C YROP^DIA,  with  Notes  by  G.  M.  Gobham,  M.A., 

12mo,  cloth 060 

MEMORABILIA,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  P.  Pbost, 

12mo,  cloth 0    4    6 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRJSCUM,  with  EngUsh  Note«  by  the 

Rev.  J.  P.  Macmichabl,  B.A.,  12mo,  cloth 0    7    6 

CLASSICAL  ATLAS  OP  GEOGRAPHY,   by  G.  LoNO,   M.A.,  24 

maps,  roval  8vo.  half  bonnd 0  12    6 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ATLAS,  by  G.  LoNO.  M.A.,  10  maps,  8vo. 
cloth 060 


LoNDON :  WHITTAKER  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane ;  GEORGE  BELL,  York  Street. 
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SELECTION  OF  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

WHITTAKER   &    CO.,    AVE   MARIA   LANE. 

ANTHON-S  VIRGIL.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  English 
Scbools,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe.  With  Notes  at  the 
end.     l2mo.  cloth 0    7  6 

BAIRD*S  Classical  Manual.     I2mo.  cloth      .        .        .        .040 
BEATSON'S  Progressive  Exercises  on  the  Composition 
of  Greek  lambic  Verse.     12mo.  cloth       .         .         .         .080 
BELLENGER^S  French  Conversations.     New  ed.    12mo.  cloth  0    2  6 
BELL*S  Lite  of  Marv,  Queen  ofScots.    8vo.  sewed  .        .        .036 
BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA:— 

iESCHYLUS.  With  a  Commentary,  by  F.  A.  Paley.  M. A.  0  18  0 
CICERCS   ORATIONS.     With  a  Commentary,  by  G. 

LoNG,  M.A.     4  vols.    8vo.  cloth 3    4  0 

♦^*  The  volumes  are  sold  separately. 
DEMOSTHENES.     With  a  Commentary,  by  the  Rev.  R. 

Whiston.     VoIs.  I.  and  II.    8vo.  cloth* .        .        .  oach  0  16  0 

Vol.  II.    Svo.cloth  0  16  0 

EURIPIDES.      With  a   Commentary,   by  F.  A.  Paley, 

M.A.  3  vols.,  8old  separately.  8vo.  cloth,  each  .  .  0  16  0 
HERODOTUS.     With  English  Notes.  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  J. 

W.  Blakeslet,  B.D.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth        .        .        .  l   12  0 
HESIOD.  With  Eng.  Notes.  bv  F.  A.  Paley,  M. A.  Svo.cI.  0  10  6 
HOMER,   The   Iliad.     Vol.  1.     Books   1    to    12.     With 
English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    8vo.  cloth  .        .0120 

Vol.  II.     Books  13  to  24.     With 

English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  8vo.  cloth  .  .0140 
HORACE.     With    a    Commentary,  by  the   Rev.   A.  J. 

Macleanb.    8vo.  cloth 0  18  0 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS.     With  a  Commentary,  by  the 

Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane.     8vo.  cloth 0  14  0 

PLATO,  PHAEDRUS  oF,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 

W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.    8vo.  cloth         .        .        .         .076 

GEORGIAS  of,  with  English    Notes,  &c.,  by 

W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.     8vo.  cloth       .         .  .076 

SOPHOCLES.    WithaCommentary,by  tbe  Rev.  F.  H.  M. 

Blaydbs.  M.A.  VoI.  I.  8vo.  cloth  .  .  .  .0180 
TACITUS,  The  Annals.  By  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  8vo.  cl.  0  15  0 
TERENCE.     With  a  Commentary,  by  the  Rev.  E.  St. 

John  Parry.    8vo.  cloth 0  18  0 

VIRGIL.  With  a  Commentary,  by  John  Conington,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Eclogues  aud  Georgics.    8vo.  cloth  0  12  0 
Vol.  II.,containing  Books  I.  to  VI.  ofthe  iEneid.   8vo.  cl.  0  14  0 
Vol.  III.,  containing  Books  VII  to  Xll..  of  the  ^neid, 
with  a  Commentary  by  J.  Conington,  M.A.,  aud  H. 

Nettleship.     8vo.  cloth 0  14  0 

%*  Other  volumes  will  shortly  be  published. 
BOYES'S  (Rev.  J.  F.)  KnglUh  Repetitiona  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

12roo.  cloth 036 

BROWNING'S  History  ofthe  Huguenots.    8vo.  sewed   .         .060 
BUTTMANNS  (Dr.  P.)  Intermediate,  or  Larger  Grcek  Gram- 

mar.    New  edit.,  by  Dr.  Charles  Supf.    8vo.  cloth       .0120 
BYTHNER'S    Lyre  of  David.     By  the  Rev.  T.   Dee,   A.B. 

New  edition,  by  N.  L.  Benmohel,  A.M.    8vo.  cloth        .1     4  0 
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CJESAR  de   Bello   Gallico.     With   English  Notes,  &c.,  bj 
Geobge  Long,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth    .        .        .         .         .056 

Books  1  to  8,  by  G.  Lono,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth  0    2  6 

CAMPAN'S  (Madame)  Conversations  in  Frcnch  and  Eng&sh. 

New  edition.     12mo.  cloth  .        .        •         .         .036 

Gemum  and  EngHsh,  12mo.  clofh  0     4  0 

CARRICK'S  Life  of  Sia  William  Wallacb.  8vo.  sewed  .030 
CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  PROPERTIUS.     With  Eng. 

Notes.  Bj  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Wbatiblaw,  M.A.  12mo.  cL  0  3  6 
CHEPMELL'S  (Rev.  Dr.  H.  Le  M.)  Course  of  History.     Rrst 

Series.     New  edition.     12mo.  cloth  •  .         .050 

* Second  Series.    2  vols.    12mo.  cloth  O  12  0 

— — ^—  Questions  on  the  First  Series.  l2mo.  sewed  0  10 
C1CER0'S  Minor  Works.     De  Officiis,  &c.  &c.     With  English 

Notes,  by  W.  C.  Taylob,  LL.D.  New  edit.  J2mo.  cloth  0  4  6 
CICERO  de  Amicitia,  de  Senectute,  &c.     With  Notes,  &c, 

by  G.  LoNO,  Esq.,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth      .        .         .  .046 

COMSTOCK'S  System  of  Natural  Philosophy.     New  edition. 

by  Lebs.     18mo.  bound .036 

DAWSON'S  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament. 
New  edition,  by  Dr.  Taylob.    8vo.  cloth         .         .         .090 
DES  CARRIERE,  Hbtoire  de  France.     Par  C.  J.  Delille. 

12mo.  bound .070 

EURIPIDES   (Porson's).      New   edition,  with  Notes    from 
ScHAEFEB  and  others.    8vo.  cloth     .        .        •        .         .0106 
*«*  The  four  Plays  separate.    8vo.  sewed    •        .        .  each  0     2  6 

FLUGEL'S  German  and  English,  and  English  and  Germao 
Dictionar^.     With  numerous  alterations  and  corrections. 

New  edition.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth 110 

■  Abridged.     New  and  revised  edition. 

l2mo.  bound 060 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS.     12mo.  cloth  :— 

BIELEFELD*S  German  Ballads 

CHARLES  Xllth.     By  Dibey 

FONTAINE*S  FABLES.     Bv  Gasc       .... 
PICCIOLA,  SAINTINE.    Bv  Dubuc     .... 
SCHILLER*S  WALLENSTEIN.     By  Bochheim 
TELEMAQUE,  FENELON.     By  Dblille     . 

GRADUS  ad  PARNASSUM.     Ptpbb.    New  and  improved 
edition.     12mo.  cloth O 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  (The).     With   Notes,  &c.,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.  A.     12mo.  cloth      .        .        .076 

HAMEL'S  New  Universal  French  Grammar.    New  edition. 
12mo.  bound O 

French  Exercises.    New  edition.     12mo.  bound  .  0 

Key  to  ditto.    New  edition.     12mo.  bound  .        .  O 

French  Grammar  and  Ezercises.    By  Lambebt. 

12mo.  bound 056 

Key  to  ditto,  by  Lambebt.     12mo.  bound    .        .040 

HEALE'S  (Rev.  E.  M.)  Manual  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of 

Military  Students.    New  edition.     12mo.  cloth         .        .046 
HINCKS'  Summary  of  Ancient  and   Modern  History.     New 

edition.     18mo.  cloth 0     3  0 

HOBLYN^S  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.    New  edition,  much 

enlarged.    sm.  8vo.  cloth 0  12  6 

HOMER'S  ILIAD,  Abridged.     With  English  Notes,  by  F.  A. 
.  _  Palet,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth      .  .      '  .         .066 


^  OF  STAITDABD  WOBKS.  8  ^ 


£  s.d. 
HORACE.    With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane, 

M.A.     Abridged.     l-2nio.  cloth 0    6  6 

HOSE'S  Elements  of  Euclid.     With  New  and  Improved  Dia- 

grams.     12mo.  cloth 0    4  6 

JUVENALIS  SATIRiE  XVI.      With   English    Notes.  by 
H.  Prior,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0    4  6 

KEIGHTLEYS  History  of  India.    8vo.  cloth      .        .        .080 
KOCH'S  Historjof  Europe.    8vo.  cloth  .        .        .0    6  0 

LEBAHN*S  PracticB  in  German.  12mo.  cloth  .  .  .060 
LE  BRETO.N*S  French  Scholar's  First  Book.  12mo.  cloth  0  3  0 
LEVIZACS  French  Dictionarv.  New  edition.  I2mo.  bound.O  6  6 
LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE.'    Edited  by  Dr.  Tweedib  :— 

Fractical  Medicine.    5  vols.    8vo.  cloth       •        .  each  0  10  6 

Dr.  Rigby'8  Midwifery.    8vo.  cloth 0  10  6 

Cruvelhier^s  Anatomy.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth  .  each  0  18  0 

LONG'S   (George,  M.A.)  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    With 

copious  Index,  &c.    New  edition.    8vo.  half-bound  .        .0126 

— —  Grammar  School  Atlas  of  Classical 

Geography.    8vo.  cloth 0    5  0 

MARTIAL'S  Select  Epigrams.     With  English  Notes,  by  F. 
A.  Faley,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0    6  6 

M0RR1S0N'S    (C.)    System    of  Practical    Book-keeping   by 

Single  and  Double  Entry.    New  edition.    8vo.  half-bound  0    8  0 

NlBLOCK'S   Latin-Engliah    and   English-Latin    Dictionary. 
square  12mo.  bound  .  0    9  0 

OLLENDORFFS  (Dr.  H.  G.)  French  Method.     New  edi- 
tion.    8vo.  cloth 0  12  0 

Key  to  ditto,  by  Dr.  Ollbndorpf.    8vo.  cloth     .        ,        .070 

^ — -  French  Metbod.  School  edition.  12mo.  cloth  0    6  6 

■  German    Method.      Ncw   edition.      Crown 

8vo.  cloth 070 

Key  to  ditto.    8vo.  cloth     .        .        .         .        .        .        .070 

Introductory  Book  to  his  German  Mbthod. 


12mo.  cloth 036 

Italian  Method.     New  edition.    8vo.  cloth  0  12  0 


Key  to  ditto,  by  Dr.  Ollendorfp.    8vo.  cloth    •        .        .070 

Spanish  Method.    8vo.  cloth       .        .        •  0  12  0 


Key  to  ditto,  by  Dr.  Ollendoefp.    8vo.  cloth   .         .        .070 

Introductory  Book  to  Latin.     12mo.  cloth  0    2  6 


OVID'S  FASTI.    With  EnglUh  Notes,  &c.,  by  F.  A.   Paley, 

M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0    5  0 

WHITTAXZB'8  IMFB07ED  EDITIOKS  OE 

PINNOCK'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     New  and  revised 

edition.     12mo.  bound  roan 0    6  0 

— . ROME.    New  edition.    12mo.  bound  roan  0    5  6 

^  GREECE.  Newedition.  12mo.  boundroan  0    5  6 

Explanatory  English  Reader.     12mo.  bound.        .0    4  6 

.080 
.016 
.016 
.010 
.016 


Introduction  to  ditto.     12mo.  cloth 

Englbh  Spelling  Book.     12mo.  cloth    . 

Exercises  in  False  Spelling.     18mo.  cloth 

First  Spelling  Book.     18mo.  cloth 

Juvenile  Reader.     12mo.  cloth 

(W.   H.)    First   Latin    Grammar.      OIIendorfTs 


^ 


system.     12mo.  cloth 0    8  0 

— ^—  Catecbisms  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  History,  &c.,  &c. 

each  0    0  9 


WHITTAXZB'S  STAHDABD  WOBKS. 


£  s.  d, 
PENROSE'S  (Rey.  John)   Easy  Exercises  in   Latin  Elegiac 

Verse.     New  edition.     l2mo.  cloth  .        .         .        .020 

PLATO*S  APOLOG Y.  With  Latin  Vereion,  by  Stamford.  8vo. 

cloth 0  10  6 

PLATPS  Literary  and  Scientific  Class  Book.     New  and  reviaed 

edition.     12mo.  bound 050 

SALLUST.     With  English  Notes,  by  Gborgb  Lono,  M.A. 
12mo.  cloth 050 

SCH1NZ£L'S  Gcrman  Preparatory  Couree.     12mo.  cloth         .0    2  6 
*#*  Or,  in  two  Farts.     12mo.  cloth      ....  each  016 
SHAKESPEARE*S  Plays  and  Poems.     A    Library    Edition. 

Edited  by  J.  Paynib  Collier,  F.S.A.    6  vols.    8vo.  cloth  4    0  0 

Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.    With 

Portrait  and  Vignette.     Super-royal  8vo.  cloth  .         .110 

— Notes  and  Emendations  on  the  Text  of. 


By  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.    8vo.  cloth  .        •  .         .  0  14  0 

SOPHOCLES    (Mitcheirs).      With    Enelish    Notes,  Critical 

and  Ezplanatory.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth       •        .  •         .18  0 

***  The  Plays  can  be  had  separately,    8vo.  cloth  •  each  0    5  0 

TACITUS.     Germania  and  Agricola.     With  English  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Frost.     12mo.  cloth        .        .        .        .036 
TAYLOR'S  (Dr.   W.  C.)    Hbtory  of  the  Overthrow  of  the 

Roman  Empire.     12mo.  cloth 0     6  6 

THEATRE  of  the  GREEKS.    By  Donaldbon.    New  edition. 

8vo.  cloth 0  14  0 

TYTLER*S  Elements  of  Universal  History,  with  Continuation. 

8vo.  cloth  .1 046 

YALPY'S    GRADUS,    Latin  and   English.     New  edition. 
royal  12mo.  bound 0     7  6 

*— —  Greek    Testament,  for  Schools.     New  edition. 

12mo.  bound 050 

ComeKus  NEPOS.     New  edition.     12mo.  cloth  .026 

With    English     Notes,    by 


HiCKiB.     12mo.  cloth 0    8  6 

Schrevelius*s  Greek  and  English   Lexicon.    New 


edition,  by  Dr.  Major.    dvo.  cloth  .        .        •        .  0  10  0 

VENERONTS  Italian  Grammar.  New  edition.  12mo.  bound  .066 
VIRGIL.     Books  l.=  IV.    With  Englisfi  Notes.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Shbppard,  D.C.L.     l2mo.  cloth     .        .        .        .056 

ALKER'SD1CTI0NARY.  Remodelled by  Smart.  New 

edition.    8vo.  clotb '.0120 

Epitomized  by  ditto.     12mo.  cl.  0    6  0 


w 


WALKINGAMFS     Tutor*s    Assistant.     By     Fraser.     New 

edition.     12mo.  cloth .020 

Kev  to  ditto.    New  edition.     I2mo.  cloth   .        .        .         .030 
WEBEteS   Outlines  of  Universal  History.  Translated  by  Dr. 

M.  Behr.    8vo.  cloth 0    9  0 

WHITTAKER'S  (Rev.  G.)  Florilegium  Pocticum.  18mo.  cloth  0    3  0 
Latin  Exercises  ;  or,  Ezempla  Propria.  12mo.  cl.  0    3  0 

XENOPHON^S  Anabasis.  With  Note8,&c.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Macmichael,  B.A.    New  edition.     12mo.  cloth       .         .050 

Cyropsdia.     With  English   Notes,  by   thc 

Rev.  G.  M.  GoRHAM,  M.A.     New  edition.      l2mo.  cloth  0    6  0 
Memorabilia.     With  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P. 


Frobt.    New  edition.     12mo.  cloth         .        .        •        .046 
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